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|CTUATE[D by tlic phenomenal }K>pularity attninecl by '‘Glimpses of India.** 
whidi deals generuHy with the whde of the Indian Peninsula, the Publisher 
of that descriptive and pictorial work saw, in the several Native States which 
form component parts of the vast Indian Empire, fields for separate, and con- 
setinently more detailed, publications of a similar itature. First attention was 
turned tow'ards the Diuninums of the Premier Prince of India —the Hyderabad 
State— and a realization of the wonderful lustorical, archteological, and ethno* 
logical interests attaclung to His Highness the Nizam’s Territory added keener 
zest to the endeavour to place before the public some “Glimpses’* of that 
remarkably fisscinuting countr}'. The supp(»rt and {sitrouage of the Nizam’s 
Government were therefore obtained, and the work of compilation — desjate 
its formidable proportions was ocmunenced. The volume now presented to the 
public in genersl, and the inhalntants of the Nizam’s Dominions in particular, is the result. 

In collating the necessary information for a work of this description, many publications, dealing generally 
or s|)ecifically with the State, have been consulted. These have been found to differ in lx)th their premises and 
details regarding certain pinnts, both material and minor, but by exhaustive analysis of the n!S[)ective works, 
and careful comparison of the apparent diversities, accuracy, as far as has been possible, has lieen arrived at. 
“ Glimpses of the Nizam’s Dominions ** is thus jiresented to die reader as a “popular liistory ** of His Highness* 
Territory, as fiuthful and replete as cimld be recorded in a work of this size ; in both the lettw-press and the 
illustrative matter will be finmd a description of the Hyderiibad State os it prewnt* il^iolf to>day ; the stranger 
to Hyderabad will, the Publislier trusts, find in the ** Glimiwes ** more than sufficient to aw, iken in him a 
keen dedre to visit the surprising and fascinating places and objects of interest herein described ; while the 
Ificgraphical si^on of the book will carry its own appreciative value. 

The Oomiiuons of His Highness the Nizam occupy a central position in the Great Indian Peninsula, and, 
accumulated within this fixms, is a vast museum of the remiiaiits of the Aboriginal tribes of India. These people 
still inhabit the places where their ancestors lived fifteen hundred years ago (acconling to the Greek geographers), 
and many of thdir customs are same as were described by the Vedic poets a thousand years befiire Christ. 
The illustrations of these types therefore, which have been produced by the aid of the truthful camera at great 
trouble and expanse, have been added, and will no doubt be considered interesting features of the publication. 
Great ^Qadty inm experienced in photographing spedmensof these unsophisticated races, owing to dieir 
al^wreiit inabiUty to understand whether riiey were about to be hypnotized, electrocuted, or photographed, but 
tiieir nhtural zbynezz of an apparatus that was Completely new to thdr untutored minds was at length overcome, 
aBd,ihiriir poitraitB were obt^ these illttstrations, this work will be found to contain nearly rix 


hundred uf tlie most interebt'>iig places, both historic and modem, in the State —moeqnes, teiuplei, 

eave^temples, imsges, forts, tombs, ndns, palaces, private dwellings, and public buildings,->togetlMr with 
portraits of the leading nubli::^ and officials of the State, all of which have been spedally obtained for the purpose 
by the use of the phutog;raphic camera, and reproduced by the most expensive and the most peirfoot process of' 
the day. liy these means they ciin be retained in perpetuity, as permanent aa the Hack liocks of Hyderabad or 
the fomous hill of Golconda, and multiplied, if neoerisary, a million>fold. The value of “ Glimpses of the 
Nisam's Oomiuions*’ will naturally become enhanced, as Time, vrith its inexorable changes, alters the aspect of 
everything herein depicted. 

The production of this volume owes its accomplishment a great deal to the patience and dogged tenacity with 
which Mr. A. Olande Gampl)cll, who supervised the collection of the necessary material ou the spot, overcame 
what appeariid to he insurmountable difficulties, especially during the early stages of the work. 

For portions uf the originiil matter and for the editing and final proof-correction, Mr. Roger Laming, a 
journalist of many years’ experience, has been responnblc, and the manner in which his task has been fulfilled 
is left to the judgment of the. reader. In the matter of Orthography — ^always a perple.King and difficult 
question when dealing with Indian subjects — system lias been the chief guide in the editing of the work. The 
variety of forms of spelling which the several autli' rities consult! d have adopted when dealing with the same 
names (whether they have lieeii the names of people, places, or tilings) was found to be great, so in most cases 
the mixiem or the most phomtic nrthograplucid Idmi was chosen, and adhered to throughout. 

The photographic work of the Isiok was i ntrusted chiefiy to Messrs. Bourne & Shepherd, the well-known 
high-class Indian artists, whilst kir. Polncek, photographer ot Hyderabad, and otlier profossioiial phot(lgmphcr^, 
rendered valuable assistance with their canu-ras. Many of the personal portraits herein reproduced are from 
photographs taken by Messrs. Uaja Deen Dayal & Sons of Bombay and Secunderabad. The reproduction 
throughout has been done by the Icarling firm of the Unitcil Status of America— The Historical Publishing 
Company of Pliilailelphia - and their part uf the work H|H» is for itself. 

The thanks of the Publisher ar..' gr.itetull,v tendered to the Government of His Highness the Nizam for the 
valuable aid rendert^d by them in every possible direction, and more especially fur letters of intro.luction and 
}iolice escorts, which were never asked for in vain, and without w'hich little could have been aocomplLshed-— 
particularly in the n.attur of photographing. 

AcknowledginentH ara due to the following authors —whether pastor present — whose works have been 
found mosl tiselnl in the production of' this Iwok: — Ferishta (as translated by Scott); Sir W. W. Hunter; 
Colonel Meadows Taylor ; Slmms-ul-lHama Sye.1 Ali Bilgrami, B.A., B.L. ; Syed Hussain Bilgrami and 
Willmott ; and Messrs P’crgiisson, Burgess, Griblile, Stanley Lane-Poule, B.A., J. D. Rees, O.B., Briggs, and 
Elliot and Dawson. 

To the following gentlemen, who rendered most willing and useful assistance, best thanks are also 
tendered Nawal) Imad-ul-Mulk— lietter known, perhaps, as Syed Hussain Bilgrami — Director of Public 
Instruction, (fur appreciable notes on ISducation) ; Nawab ^kbar Jung, dty Kotwal (for polioe e oort and 
protection); Nawab Kramurz Jung (for valuable notes on Bidar and W irangal); Nawab Afsur-ud-Dowla 
(for Military notes) ; Nawab Server Jung Balwdur (for historioal notes, &o.) ; Shums>ul-Ulama Syed Ali 
Bilgrami, B.A., B L. (for t!.e cliapter on Geult^y) ; Mr. Nundy, M.A., LL.D. (Religiona and Ethnology); 
Surgeon- Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrie; Major Percy Gough; Mr. Fariihmnji Jainshedji, official private 
secretary to His Excellency the Prime Minister (for many welcome courteMCs and aids) ; the nth**** 
secretaries to Government vlbi* timely assistanee) : Mr. .fos»ph '’orneliiis. B.A. ; the Subadars of the wiom 
(livisums ; tlie Taluk iars of districts ; and to Tahbali Nqjm of the Aq|iniani->i-Islain, Bombay, fisr trapslatum. 

The work of compiling, (nliting, and publishing ** Glimpses of the Nizam *s Dominions has neoMsarily 
entailed a very heavy outlay of time, labor^ and money ; and the book i<« placed! before its readers— with 
wliati^vei' inaccuracies, fiiults, or imfierfections it may be found to contain — with tlie fubltsher's assonmoe that 
the task has not been a light one. Tliis will he the more reaifily understood when it is stated that a 
(Urdu) edition has lieen publislied simultaneously with the present amlume. 

BoMltAY, ai-B, 

Matvk, 
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0 MORE engrcMtong Hubject in oonneotion with a work denling with the State 
of Hyderabad could ]KMittbIy engage the attention of the writer tlmn the 
PotMitate who enjoye tlic proud portion of Ruler of tliat interesting territory. 

His Highness Asaf Jah, Miisafrer-ul-Mumalik, Nizam«nUMulk, Nisam* 
jUi^-Dowla, Nawal) Mir Mahabub Ali Khan Halindiir, Kateii dutig— under which 
ccMhprehi'nsive and distinguished title the Nizam was invested with full sovereign 
rights by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Kipon, under the order and 
authority of Her Majesty the Queen-Empn^ss, on the 5th February l'<84y 
the young Piinoe having then just attmned his majority, at the age of 
eighteen — enjoys the proud distinction of representing the house of Asaf Jah, 
the most distinguished of the Viceroys of the Great Mogul, and of being the 
Premier Native Prints of India. His Highness is of Tartar origin, and belongs 
to tire Sunni sect of Mahomedans. He is descended from the first Khalif Abu Baler, and is the only sou of 
the late Nizam, Aiiral*ud*Dowla, He was bttfn in 18' 6, and is therefore thirty *0110 years of age. At the 
irreiqpansifale age of less than three years, his fhtber’s d^ atii lefl< him sovereign of tlie State, but, although he was 
at once installed on the maenad by the British Resident, a r^ney was^ of course, necessitated. The duty of 
this fseoxy; was C(tp%i^ tq^ the late Sir Salar Jung the First, and the Amir*i<KaUr, Shams<ul>Umara 
Bahadur, Mw auhseicjaeat: death of 'tite latter, however, whikt the Prince was still in his minority, leaving the 
gr^ mhi^er, Salat; 

Firauf llie outsat,: ^t^ iatoeat was evinced in the young ^izam’s education. In a despatch, dated 

Ibuptfo iSi the G<wernment of India accentuated tins by pointing out tliat it was a matter of the greatest 
unpepMimoa tiiat Hk Highness ahould receive every educational advantage that could be accorded to hisii 




to fit Urn fi» Hm 1i4|1i and important datim of hU itatioii. With tlie oonoiirrenee of Salar Jnng, 
Oaptain John Clerk, who had previoiuly had charge of the ednoatum ot aome Engliah prino^ and aubeaqiiently 
hie brother, Captain Claude derk, C. L were appmnted to the reapomible dnty of auperiutending His 
nem’ education. Scholara learned in Engliah, Arabic, Persian, and Hinduataoi were then engaged aa tutora ; 
in addition to whicb riding, tent-pegging, ahooting, orioket, and other mauly gamea were regularly practiaed. 
Hia Higfaneaa acquired a thorough acquaintance with Persian and Urdu literature, and .a practiutd knowledge 
of the Engliah language. In the Urdu language he has written poetry of no mean merit, and be enjoys 
the privily of being ranked among the first poets in that language. Hia Highness became a graceful 
horaeman, and an exceptioDally good marksman, and in feats of both horsemanship and ahooting he has proved 
himself hard to beat in many open ccnnp:.‘titionB. 

The young Prince made hia first public a[)pearance at Delhi on Proolamalion Day, tiie lat January 1877, 
when he waa preeeut by tiie royal invitation of Her Majesty the Queen- Empress of India, being aooomponied 
by Sir Salar Jung, G. 0. S. 1., and a large suite of Hydemlxtd nobles. 

When the Niaam was sixteen years of age. Sir Salar oommenoed to initiate him in the details of official 
business. The secretary of 'what is known os the sarfi-khas or crown lands aiid other heads of departments 
waited upon him regularly to explain and show to hhn the methods by which the bu^esa of administration 
was carried on. 

His Highness then made his first offidal tour of the western divifdon of his Dominions, escorted by 
the Prime Minister and other nobles, and the valuable assistance rendered to him, in both advice and 
information, regarding affairs of State by Sir Salar Jung during this toxr was considemble, besides which he 
had the advantage g leaming in detail from .the various officials en route the manner in which departmental 
matters were conducted. 

Sir Sttlor Jung was thus engaged in preparing the yonng Prince to assume the personal control of the 
State to which he would have been called a year dt so bder, wbra Hts Higlmesa and tiie State were unhapi^y 
deprived of tike services of tiiat fiiithfiil minister, whose suddmi death occurred on the 8th February 
1883, soon after the jtenuination of the tour rrferred to. The Viceroy and Guvemor-General of India, with 
a view to the establishment of the necessary arrangements for the administration, thereupon deputed the 
Hon. 8ir Steuart Bay ley, a member of the Supreme Council of India, and a former Resident of Hyderabad, to 
cunsult with tike Resident, and the result of their deliberation was the appointment of Baja Nnrainder Pershad 
and Nawab Mir Laik AH Khan Ralkadur— 'ofterwarda Hawab Sir Salar Jung the Second— joint administrators, 
a Council of Regency, with His Highness the Nizam as President, being also established, the members of 
winch were Nawab Bosliir-ud-Dowla (now Sir Asman Jah, K. C. I. E.), Nawab Shauks-ul- Dinara, ami Raja 
Naraindcr Pershad, Nawab Mir Lnik AH Khan Bahadur being appointed secretary. 

Daring Christmas week 188.3, the Prime paid a visit to the Viceroy at Calcutta, when it w.is announced to 
His Higlmess that lie would be invested with full adraiikistrati VC powera on the ^th February 1884. As the 
C«loutta E.viutiitiua wOh being held at the time, the young Nizam took advantage of lua presence in Calcutta to 
visit it, ami during hia ins2iectiun of the many objects of interest he made puiuhoses to the value of three lakhs 
of rujKies. Bcfiiro His Highness left Calcutta for Hydeiubad he gave a sum of Bs. 15,000 to local charities. 

Tlie intimation that the Nizam was soon to be invested with the persoikal control of the admihiatration 
was rei'.eivud throughout the State witik great demonstrations oi joy, and on hia return firoin Calcutta the /bung 
prince was re.reived with the greatest enthusiasm. 

On his homeward journey His Higlmess stcqiped at Giilburga to lay the finmdation stone of the Galburga 
Mills. In reply to an address from tike director of the Mills, His Highness said :—*• Mr. Ohairmafk, Amirs, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: — It gives me, I assure you, great .pleasure to be aUe to aocqit the invitation given 
to me a short time ago to lay the first stone of this mill. When it is firiiahed, it will be, aa you are doubtiesa 
aware, the second mill that hoa been coikstrocted in tius State. Some two years ago, I risited, witik His Exoelleikoy 
the late Sir Salar Jung, the cotton mill at Hyderabtid, and I was much interested in all tiiat waa tikowa me 
there, t need hardly say tikat I entirely concur in the vietva, in r^^urd to industries and enterprizes in my 
Dominioiu, that were expressed by His Exoellen<^ tike lato lamented Nawab £Sr Salar Juikg, and to wiuclk you 
have very justly elluded in the address made: before tins assembled ooitkpaiky. The ^velapniCiQt of thie 





TCBoarces of this country will soon claim my oloaest attention, becauae I feel sore that tbe proapenty and 
happineM of my aubjecta will reault therefrom ; and, thia being the caae, I take, and ahatl continue to take, 
the daepeat intereat in the enterpriae now bong undertaken. 1 have great pleaanre in according my 
conaent to your request that you should call this mill the ‘Gulbnrga Mahabub Shahi Mills Oompany, Limited,' 
and I unotvely hope that the mill will prove a financial success. 1 will now proceed to perfiirm the pleasing 
duty of making use of thia beautiful trowel by lading the first stone of the building of the Ghilbnrga Mahabub 
.^hahi Mills Cuiniiany, Limited." To show further his great interest in the development of industrial insti* 
tiitions in hia BorainionH, it is worth recording that, soon afi»r his return to the cajdtal, His Highness smt 
fijr the share- book of the Gulbuiga Milla and put his name down for a number of shues. 

On Hia Highness* return to Hyderabad, preparations were set on foot for the impoting ceremony of his 
investiture by L(«d Ripon. Ajiart from the impirtant nature of the ceremony, the occasion was regarded as 
erne of groat moment to the city of Hyderalnd, no Vicseroy of India having ever before visited the capital. 
His Highness was, iroreover, the first ruler of the State to be placed on the gadi by the direct representative 
of Her Majesty. Naturally, the greatest possible interest was evinced in the proceedings, and the fullest cere- 
monial observances that the Nisam’s Government and tim great nobles conld devise were introduced to give 
edat to the proceedings. 

A sh<n‘t account of the ceremonies tliat were oh-terved at the investiture is given below, without hesi- 
tation, because the proceedings of the week of Lord Itipm’s stay will jpve a good idea of the im|)OBing and 
gorgeous nature of the uerimionies and entertainments with wliioh visits from Royalty or Viceroyalty are 
received m Hyderabad. The luwmiit of tlie jiroceedings lias lieen condensed from the graphic reports sent to 
the Indian daily |)a;»erH by some of tiieir special correspmdcnts who were present on the iKmision. 

The scene at the Hyderahnd niilway station when the Vioerrty arrived was one of impising grandeur. His 
Highness the Nisam arrived at the station a quarter of an hour before Lord Ripon was expected, Ids 
costume consisting of a phun dark suit and a dark turhon, in which was the r^l spray of gold that is 
worn only by uiemhers of the Niram’s family. His Highness was met on the platform by His Excellency 
the Prime Minisfor and many of tlie lending nobles of the city. Mr. Oordery, tlin Resident, attended by the 
Military Secretary, and many European officers, arrived about the same time. Precisely at the appointed 
hour, the train containing His Evtasllency the Viceroy and Lady Ripon, attended by a numerous staff, arrived 
at the station, and the Marquis of Ripon, the first Viceroy who had ever visited the great rapital of the Niram’s 
Dominions, placed his foot upni Hyderaliad soil. His Excelleu<^ was greeted by His Highness the Nusain, 
and after stwcral introductions and formalities liad been arranged, and the whole party had been photographed, 
tlie Viceroy was driven to the Ue.sideiicy at liolarum. His Highness returning to his |in1ace. 

A large number of guests of distinction were entertained at the Residency daring the ceremonies in 
connection with the installatian, amongst whom were the Governor of Madras, the Comtnandor*in-Gluef in 
India, and the Cominondftr-in-Chief of Madras, with tlieir staffs ; and Hyderabad was filled with nobles and 
other native gentlemen of impurtance who liad come into the city to take part in tlie intore-sting proceedings. 

The Duke of Gonnaught, commanding the llombay Forces, wrote expressing bis regret tliat he was not 
able to attend the installation of the Nizam. 

The Vioaroy had arrived on Saturday, the 2nd Febrnaiy, and on Monday morning His Highness paid 
His Exoelleney a private vitit winch lasted for nearly nn hour. In the afternoon the Marqnis of Uipoupaid 
a return visit to the Niaam, and in the evening a grand lev^ was held. 

To sav that Hyderabad wm «n fHe cm the 5th February 1884 would convey but a (innt idea \if the manner 
in which the Nizam's caj^l celebrated the accession of His Highness Mir Mahahnb All Khan to the throne 
of his oncost* rs. Close upon tliirty years had passed idnce the inhabitants of the city had had an oppprtanify 
of witnessing the enthronement of a ruler endowed with full powers of administration, and it wm but natural 
that they should desire to make the ocoatioti memorable in the annals of the State. They doubtless folt that 
the era wlucli had jnst op ned up>n them wm imc which mig^t be fraught with great results for good or evil, and 
they consequently hailed with delight the revival of the pimp and jxigeantry' whfoh lUstingnisheil tim enthrimeineDt 
of a ruling jirinee. At all events, if those were not their feelings, it wm difficult to account for the nndofibted 
eagernesa and onthuaiMm which char.ictcrts6d the proceedings. The people gave themselvea oyer entirely to the 
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exoitement of tho hour, and tugh and low, rich and poor, irrespective of caste, or creed, united in oflTcritig their 
rer^tectfnl homage to the royal youth upon whom devolved the govcmoiitut of tliis important Slate. The form 
in which the homage was offered varied according to tlie rank of the indivirlual, but generally it might have been 
said to eonaiat in a determination to partieijmte to the fullest possible extent in the various eeremotiies which wen^ 
held in honor of the occasiem. Hyderabad, even in ordinary times, affords much that attracts the attention of 
the lover of the picturesque, Imt in its holiday attire it is with »ur. quesritm one of the mtwt int«;resting cititss 
in India. The streetis swarm with a crowd so characteristic of the place tlutt even tliose accustomed lo the 
varied aspect of the population of Oriental (titles wjgard the seem* with unfeigned Interest, I’lie very ])r«vah>nt 
custom of carrying arms tends in no siigiii degret; lu Icml interest to tlte sight, and this is, perhajM, a feaiurc' 
that strikes one more than any other. 

On the morning of tlio installation a deputation of nobles wait >rl on His Mx<*el'r‘n(ty tlr^ Viceroy at the 
Bolarum Residency sliortly Ixifore nine oV.lt>ck, and precisely at that hour His l<]xcellency. aatornpanied by the 
Foreign Secretary, the Private and Mililary Secretaries, the officers on spcelai <liity in l.ho F«ireign I)ej»artinent, 
His Excellency’s personal staff', the Brigiulicr*6eneral commauding the Hydemlia'l Suimidiary Fon^, the 
Brigadier*General commanding the Hyderal)ad Oontingeiit, and tlieir staff’s, left fir the Nizam’s palaa' under 
a royal salute fired by a batter)’ of the Hyderabad Contingent, and cscortt^ i i*y a sipindron ol'the 14t1i Hussars 
and the L. Batter}*, K. H. A. On arrival at the ]>a1ace, His Kxcnlloney was rtaieived by His Higliness the? 
Nkam, who was accompanied by Mr. Omlery, the Kesident, Nawab Alir Laik All, the Raja Narnindcr, and 
Navrab Khurshed Jah. A procession having Isien formed, the |Mirty walkol up the diirliar hall and took their 
seats, a salute of thirty-one guns being fired in the meantime. Tlu^ NiKam sat on tlio riglit of the Viceroy, a 
little in advance of the mnopied space, upon which two ebiirs of State were standing on a ralstsldais. On 
His Excellency’s left were His Exexdlcm'y tlu? Governor of Madras, His KK«*elIeucy the (.'uinmander-in-Cluef 
of India, H. E. the Oomninnd«T-in*Chief of Ma<lms, and otlier Britlsli officers and guests. Tlie Resident sat 
on the Nizam’s riglit, and upon his left were tlie princi]«il offie(>r.s and noiiles in the onler of their nink. 
When the echoes of tlie last gun of the salute had died aw.iy. His Rxcelleuey tiie Viceroy arose and uddrassed 
His Highness in the following terms : — 

“ I can assure your Highness that it affords me great gnitificfition to be able to Ih; present here t.n-day, in 
order to discharge, in the name and bn lichalf of tlie Qiiciui-Einjiress of India, the duty of declaring your 
Highness to be invested with full [siwers for the udmiiiistmtlon of your State. Wlieii I learned from your High- 
ness, a few weeks ago, that you had a great wish that I shoiild come to Hyderaiiad for this purpose, I felt a 
strong desire to comply with your rcipuist, in wliich T saw aprcsif of your Higliness’ uttii rluiient to the British 
Government, and of your confidence in the strength and rineerity of its frioiidsliip. I :im, T lielieve, tlie first 
Viceroy or Governor-General wlio lias ever vlsiteil Hydcmiiud, .and my presence on this occasion is a mark, not 
only of the close and intimate tics whicli unite the ruler of this great State to tlie Government of the Queen- 
Empress, but also of Her Majesty's deep interest in the welfare of the Nizam. During the long yeai's of your 
minority, your Highness and your people enjoyi^l a signal advantage in liaviug at the lawl of the administratloii 
of the State one of the foremost stalesmen of India— a man who, liy h’s bigli intelligence, liis valid aijiacitv, 
and his devotion b) your Highness’ interests, was able, amidst all the difficulties iifu inin irity, to cunduct the 
Government of the State witli a success wliich entitles him to the gratidul reinemiiMiice both of your Higlmess 
and of the Government of India. Sir Salar Jung, during your Highness’ ytiuth, l«ul done iniuii lo itiform tlie 
admimstratioii in many ways, to impnivc tlie revenue system, and to give increased siwurity to life and pro|»ert\', 
and, at the moment of his death, lie was contemplating further measures of improvement. It lia 1 licen my liope 
that, when your Highness came of age, he wouhl have lieen at hand to ai«l you with his long experience, and to 
serve you with his well-tried zeal ; but it lias pleased God to ordain otluTwisc, and to take >11111 from your side 
at the very moment when in some res]iccts you most stand in nee l of such assislance as he could have given to 
you. His alMenoe from among U4 casts a sliade even over the brilliant carcinonies anil heart felt rejoicings of 
this anspkiouB day. But his work survives him, and I trust tliat your Highness’ ministers will ever make it the 
mriding of their admimstration to extend that work. I have now a few wortls of practical advice to offer to 
you. Look to your finances. D’lsorderod finances arc the ruin of states. It is so everywhere; it is very 
eqwdally so in India. Carelessness and extravagance in financial matters mean ? — first, heavy taxation ; then, 
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jjiwiual lni]H»veriiilimi'nt mmI ruin of tiie ; suli«efinently, lonnn with incroawng interest } ami finally l»n1t- 

rupujy. lleAsontible eiionoiuy uiidjiist .umI mindful toxatiou numi an evcrdncivasing pn>S]ierity niid «2C})andii<g 
wealtli. A gtMKl revenue systirm is tlie loiindntinu «t guo!.! government in India, and witlurat it the prince is am* 
Itfirmsrtcxl and the peopl<! nuserablo. Agiiiii, T earnestly trust your Higbucss will keep n strict watch over the 
honest and ciiual a lmiui*trati«in «»f justieo. That the jmlicitd officers <)f a state should be pure above tlie twnt of 
suspicion, and iionrageous :ilK)ve tlic iniluerice of fear, secures for a ruler die gratitude of his subjects and the ad* 
inimtloii ot bis iieighlsmrs. Pure justice is the brighti^st jiuvel tliat can adorn a txircmet. Let it ever shine forth 
on ymirs. Vonr llighnC'S luis iNti'orc you a great and arduous task. You are the ruler of some ten millions. of 
rncm. Their wi.'lfir.i will ln.uie«!rortli greatly de|Kmd upon you, your wisdom, your industry, and your Belf*dcninl. 
Let me c*ntrc!-tt you not to look with vain Katisfactiou upm the outward show of isiwer, upon the wealth and 
splaiitlour by w'hicli you will be surrounded, UjHm th* subra’ssioii, an l» often, tlie flattery which yon will meet on 
every biiii I. Your territmi's are exti-nsi ve, riteir resources great, t heir population numerous ; but let none of thesis 
i hiiigs Ik, your prid«f. You are young, ami will Ixs pressed, on many sides, by the temptations to which youth is 
espiHjlally exposed ; Imr never let diem gain the mas:cry over you. Yon have noble aims to follow, and greater 
domls to do. If you would make for yourself n name among the princes of rndia, ymi can only win it, in the 
ilays in which we live, hy t!ui Justi-o of your government, and by the ncknowlwlged prosperity of your people. 
The |ie».ip!e's loyaltv to your house and to yourself is maiiil’est and un«.juestioned. It rests with ytm to pn serve 
it, and, as years go on, to deepen it into the most precious fKMsessiou of a ru)er~the unfeigned love of his sub* 
Jects. The care of those subjeeXs Ivis not. Imhui entrusti'd to you by God that you may m.ikc them the instrument 
of your pleasun* or your pride lie lv\s given them into your ixiro that you may rule and gui le them for His 
glory ami tiw ir weltare. In tlieir well-lniug you will find your trust luid liappincss, and in their contentment 
your laist security. Set U'lore you no Ii.'ssit aim, be satisfied with no meaner game, but as you limk back over 
the roll of your aneestors, and retsill the nurtals rif your house, let it be 3'our ambition that when 3’ou, t(X), shall 
Ix! gathered to your fitliers, men skill say of you— ‘He left his people the better for his rule.’ And in this great 
work, difficult an-I trying as it avUI often be, I can j^romise you the constant snpjiort and the never foiling assist* 
nnee of tlie (iovi rn'iient of the (^n un-Kinpress. The single object of the British Government, in regard to this or 
any otiicr Native st .t ", is that it should kt prosp -rous and well •governed. So far ns we can m'l yon to promote 
that, end, you may ever cMmiiaud our help. The niaiutenanee of the Native states in India is n e.ardintd point of 
Hnglish jHilley in tliest" days, umi tlie existence of these statos is, in my judgment, of the greatest advantage to 
Kiiglisli iuterests. That your Governiiient should ia; strong and onlerly, that A'our finances should lie well 
miuiagiri and your taxation justly levied, and that your nobl^ should be faithful and your ]>eop1e contei.ted, is, 
as I well know, the earliest wish of the Sovendgu whom I represent here to-day. She will watch your career 
.with a strong tuid iiufailiiig interest ; do not di-'iipiniiiit her lio|ieH. And now, my friend, in whom I skill ever 
Teel a dwp personal iuteivst, it only reniniiis for me to jilace you on that masnail, and to express my earnest hope 
that it may ]>!eaw* ( JimI to bless and guide you, to make your reign prosperous, and your rule just and honomble, 
so that the lliir promise of tills day may not be blighted, and fliat future generations of your grateful people may 
recall the date of your iiistallatioii as the couiiiienecment of a bright era in the history of this State.” 

'I’hu Viceroy’s iwldress wos translatiHl by the Foreign Secretary, after whicli His Excellency conducted 
the Nizam to the Oliiur of Sbitc on the dak, and, addresring him by his fiill titles, said:— “In the name of 
Her Mfiiesty the Qiu!en*Eiiipn!Ss, and of Her Majesty’s Government, I now proclaim you to have attained foil 
powers of iviimnistratton if your State.” 

The band in attendance then playwl the National Anthem, and a salute of twenty -Qije guns was fired 
in honor of His Highness the Nizam. A similar salute was fired simultaneously at Setmndeinifaad and 
Bolarum. His Excellency the Viceniv’s khilat, a splendid sword set with dianiftTf/lff ayd pr «<n^ uf f fto n fv ^ 
WHS then brouglit in, and His Excellency fastened it round His Highness’ waist. Khiats were next oonforred 
im Naivttb Mir Laik Ali Klian (Salir «Iung), Raja Narainder, and the Nawab Khnnhed Jah. The Niieain 
then rose, and, replying to His Excellency’s address, said : — 

“ It gives me great pleasure to he able to offer yow Bxcellency* a very hearty welcome to Hyd^had. It 
would have been to me, and to all my peojde, a matter of much rc^t and disapptnntmmt if oMiJIbn of 
my installation had not been graced by your ExoelleiMy’s presence, t am sure we owe this ^or to 



yoctr Excellency’s "well'known 8f>li'3itii<1e for the welfure ^ this State, ns well as to your hlxcelleiicy's ^'lersonal 
kitidneas to myself^ of which I iwive recently received pnK if, and which 1 slmll never forg^'t. I assure your 
Mxcellehoy lain .deejUy sensible of Iritiu I hope your Excellencies will acoefit iny warmest riuuiks for 
having, incurred the trouble .and fatigue of a long journey in onler to honor me on the present occasion. 
The event augurs well for the fiit ire of my Govorrtmem, and I acoejit it joyfully as a fresh token of the 
amicaljle and kind relations which iiavc always sulKdsted lietween the Urltlsh Govenunent and iny predecessors in 
this State. The advici! whicli your Excellency has been kind enough to ofler me I accept with the gn^atest 
sLneerity. I shall ever etvleitvour in all matters that concern tlio prospects and prosperity of this State to 
consult the wishes of your Excellency and of the Governinent of which your Excxilhmcy is the luniorerl 
head. 1 am sure (liat in doing so I shall ho consulting tlm 1x$st interests of myself and of my suVijccts. I hofie 
your Excellency will take an early opportunity of conveying tec Her Majesty the (jiuecn-Einpress of India the 
sentiments of friendship and devotion which I entertain towards her Imperii I throne.” 

Mr. Grant Daft', Sir Donald Stewart, and Sir Frederick Roberts then advanced in succession, and offeroil 
their congratulations to His Highness. Atar and pan were distributed, and the procetslings terminated amid 
the usual salutes and other formalities. 

On the evening of tiie day of in'itallation, and in Ivnior of the occaslin, a imcst imignificeut entertainment 
was given by His Highness at the Chow Mabaila Paliwce in the city, the approaches to whicli were su|w.>rbly 
illuminated. Tliis entertainment was acknowledged hy many of the guests to eclipse in sjileudour anything 
th^ had ever experienced. Lord Ripon, in profiosing the liealth of His Highness in a short and compli- 
mentary speech, alluded haptiily to the royal style in wliieh the festivities had lieen conducterl. The Nizam 
then brieHy replied, pro{>osmg tlie health of Lonl Uipon and liis consort. His ICxcidleucy the Viceroy, In res- 
ponding, tlianked His Highness for tlie princely and magnificent hos]iitaiity with wliieh the gue>tH Iiad been 
enterrainerl that night, observing that he was glad of the opportunity aflorded liim of saying how iieartily he 
prayeil that it might please God t> gni.it His Highness a long, prosperous, and successful reign, and that tlie 
personal government which he lia l taken upon himself tliat day might he as successful as, lie was confident, they 
all desired it slvnld he. His Excellency ad led I am grateful to your Hlgliuoss for having proposeil my 
health and that of Lady Ul]Kin on this oca'^tion. As I said to your Hlglniess this morning at the durbar, it was 
a source of very great pleasure to me to he able to bo here on an ec asion of such historic iutcrc^st, because 
it is the lirst isicasiun upon whicli Her Majesty’s reiircsentative in India has visite.d Hyderaliad, ami even 
more T may say, becanse of the Interest he feels In what has oc'mrre l lo-<lny. I can assure yonr Highness 
that so long as I hold the jilaco which T now fill, it will lie my const, ant desire to offer to you snd to your 
Government every help and assistance in my jsiwer, and I am ipiite sure tliat you will receive from the 
Resident. Mr. Cordery, constant support, I greatly regret that, Latly Kijsiu slionld lie utiahle to be present 
here to night owing to a sUg'ut accident which she met with some two days ago, and T regret tier absence 
the more because she has lost one of the most iieautiful sights it has ever liocn my fortune to witness.” 
The guests then adjourned to the drawing-room, from the veramiah of which they witnessed a fine display of 
fireworks. Shortly after this the party was iir^ ikeii up by the di'jKiiture of His Excellency and tlie Nizam, 
after which the guest.s de|sirted, 1‘ghted to tlidr Imines hy the still hurning Ulumiiintioiis. 

One of the ftrst nets of His Highness after assuiiiiiig sovereign rights w'as to issue a proclamation to his sub- 
jects ofBqially announcing his accession to the throne, and iiulimling in dekml the i>o1iey rif ivlniinistration 
wlu(ih he intended to pursue. In tliU pnielamntion the fullowiug pasiwges ocriir;—” Nothing will afford 
me greater pleaihire than to see my p iple living in peaci a id prosperity, engaged in the development of 
thwr sources of wealth, in4he acquisition of knowIe<lg«, atid tlie cultivation of arts and scieiia*s, so that hy 
th«r eftbrts the country may rise to a high state of enlightenment, and the State derive Ixinefit and support 
from thmr knbwled^ and intdligencc. It Is my earnest hope that the Minister and all the offic-ers of tlie State, 
relying on my ^protection anil support,, will always he zealous in the promotion of good and the suppression of 
eidl, and will protect the righta the people without frar or favor.” 

On i^e 5th of Pehriiury i H8’>, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress (through the Resident, who, by the c*om- 
. . mabd of His Excellency the Viceroy, invested His Highness with the insignia) conferred upon His Highness 
the 44p^y ^ Grand Commander of the Star of India. 



During the r^pme aS H» Bighneas, many advannementR and improvementa have takoi place in the Stateii 
and the reauaroes of the country have bera develc^ied hy^ inter edia^ the eatabliihment cMf cotton and apinnhig 
mills at Hyderabad, Gulburga. and Aiuangiibad ; cloth, nlk, and shawl faetmdes; oil and flour milla ; and the 
oitcniiig of a railway on the broad*gauge system through the State. The Singareni coal-fields, near Yellandu, 
which are connected by tliis railway with the Indian markets, is referred to in another copter. The extension 
of the railway beyond Hydembad was formally opened as flu* as Warangal His Hi^mess on the Sid April, 
1886, wlien he made tlie following remarks, in the presence of a large and influendal assembly of people; — “It 
gives me great pleasure to declare tlie new State line open as iar ns Warangal. You have, ho doubt, heard how 
clieaply the line has 1)een laid. For the excellence of the work and the rapid and economical way in which it has 
been done we an: indebted to Mr. Furnival and tlie excellent en^neers under him, amongst whom some gentle- 
men from our own service are prominent. It only remains now fur me to hope that the financial success of the 
line will equal the engineering success tliat we have just mtuessed. I ho|)e Mr. Furnival and his en(pneers will 
aoi;cpt my thanks for the excellent manner in which they have done their work, and you. Ladies and Gentlmen, 
for liaving travelled so flir with me to assist me in opening the lino.’* 

Irrigation works are not the least important amongst the improvements that have been efibeted 
dniing His HiglimW reign, large fertile tracts in the Dominions having been brought under the requisite 
water-supply, the consequence being an appreciable addition to both the revenue of the State and the income 
of the villagers. 

His Highness having been always a great advocate of education flir the masses, numerous schools have 
IxHin established, and die necessary teachers appointed, witli a result that has yearly borne its influence upon the 
enlightenment and consequent improvement of the condition of the people. The sons of the higher and more 
intelligent classes have, moreover, been aftV>rded facilides for studying in England. That most important branch 
of science, Medicine, has also received considerable attention, the medical educodon of women and the training 
of nurses, so necessary in a country like India, in senanas especially, and the establishment of dispensaries 
throughtmt the State, having been liberally assisted by Government grants. In fact, the requirements of 
the people generally have been boldly faced, and provided for by Government as far as practicable, and it may 
safely be stated that the rrign of the Nizam— thus fiur, it is hoped, in its iafancy— has been productive of 
great amelioration of the cmidition of the fieople. 

The general concern throughout the State when His Highness was stricken with a serious and dangerous 
illness in March 1884 — during which anxious time heartfelt prayers were offered for hu restoration to health in 
every mosque, temple, and church in the Domimons — was a touching and telling index of tlie devotion and 
respect felt for him by the millions of subjects of all classes who owe him allegtonoe as their Ruler. 

From time to time His Highness has given tangible tokens of his friendship and loyality to tlie Queen-' 

Bmpress and the Indian Government In 1885 he ofiered his troops for the Egyptian campaign, and he made 
a similar offer when an invasioii of Afghanistan by Russia was threatened. Two years later, the Nizam 
emphawzed his sentiments of all^iance and anuty by offering the Viceroy sixty lakh: of m^iees (equal to about 
£4.'10,00U in those days) towonls the defence of the North-Western frontier against a possible Rus^n iiivaidon, 
aocentnating this handsome offer by expressing his willingness to personally take the field should a war occur 
between the two powers. Such sincere offers could not, of course, be mistaken; and the impression on the 
public mind, both inlnditi and England, and throughout the English-speaking world, was one of admiration, and 
hearty appreciation. Lwl Dufferin’s reply cm behalf of the Indian Government, of Her Majesty, and of the 
English Government, to these munificent exiiressioiis of good-will and interest is a matter of* history, but the 
effects of the offers, especially uptw the minds of othm* Native princes, both present and to comet will be lasting. 
Ah a matter of fact, other princes followed the noble and admirable example set by the Premier Prince, according 
to tlioir abilitios, thus fcicitly commending the brave jmtiative of His Highness the Nizam. . 

Of HuWpient events in His Highness’ career much cannot be said hvie, as Ids life has been of necestity 
intenv»»ven witli tlie affairs of tlie State, which are dealt with ix^ their proper place. 

On his being invested with full administrative jfNiwefs, His Htg^mess selected the ypnthfcil Salar jn^ dm 
Second to be his prime minister. The official relationship of the two jdayiiiatea did howdmr, eyito 
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toiite 10 iMiiefidlAlly |M had been anddpatod, ami in letie than thrne yearn HU Hi^neu had to exercise all bis 
natural firmneas iff chamoter to sot aside bis youthful minister, the son of hU old atid tried ministtv and guar* 
dun, ^ Gnsd Sir Sebur Jnag. The Niaam then bravdy set to work to do the w(vk of the minister himself^ 
nith the aadstanoe of a secretary and adTiser, and this he did up to the rime when the Nawab Bashir- 
ttd-Bowla Sir Aeman Jab Bahadur, was appointed prime minister. This nobleman guided the afTaira of 
the Hyderabad State for six years, at the end of which time he resigned the oiliee, and his iH>usin, the 

Nawab Sir Yikar-ul-Omara Bahadur, took charge of the administration. 

The Nisams have genevtily been very exclusive and reserved, for the rimple reason that old ostablislied 

custom forbids them from meeting their nobles aud otlier subjects, except in n formal and ceremonial way. 
The present Nisom is no. exception totlie rule, although he is by no means reserved wth the memlKirs of 
his personal and household staff. It will not, thereffure, be wondoreii at that His Highness kas not travelled 
extenrively outside of his own Dominions. A viwt t«i Europe has often l)een oontwnplatwl, but has not 
yet been undertaken. Indeed at the rime of the First Sir Salar Jung’s death that statesman IukI just, 
eompleted Ids arrangements to accum^tany the young Prince to Eimtpe, but bis sudden and untimely 
death caused the tour to be abandoned. It U n«it personal aversion tlwt rcsttrains the Nixam from Unving 
Hyderabaii, for H is Higlmessis absent from his capital for several months every year, but it wanild not be on 
easy matter for him to leave hU Dominions for the length of rime iietjesaary fora Eur<n»enn tour. It is 
nevertlielesB uufortnnute that, in common with other Indian princes, His Highness has ut)t had the undoubterl 
advantages of travelling to Europe and meeting Her Majesty the Queen 'Empress. 

Since Lord Kipun initiated the procedure in 1884, when he went to Hyderabad to invest His Highness 
formally with full powers, it has become the custom for Viceroys to pay a visit b) the Nisam's capital during 
their tenure of ofhue. Accordingly, Lonl Dufferin, Lcmi Lausdowne, and Lord Elgin have in turn visiteci 
His Highness. Royal tourists have also lieeii the guests of the Nizam, notable among them liaving been the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the late Prince Albert Victor, the present Cxar t»f Russia, Prince Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Crown Prince of Greece, and Prinpe Damrong of 
Siam. On tl^ese occasions of regiil or visits, tlie wh»)le dty was en fete^ and the distinguished guests 

were entertained most magnificently. 

Nowlnre in India . was greater enthusiasm displayed in celebrating the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress than in His Highness* Dominions. A deputurion, consisting of His Highness* cousins, the Nawab 
Sir Asman Jab, and Nawab Zuficr J ung Shams-ubMulk, went t«.» England to repnisent His Highness, and thrir 
reception there is part of the history of that memorable occasion. Tlie local festivities and the rejoicing 
throughout His Highness* Dominions are dealt with in a separate article in the last chapter of this book. 

The Nizam has a very large income, the crown lands alone yielding nearly ten millions of rupees a year. 
His Highness is, besules, by tiic constiturion of the country, entitled to draw upon the State treasury. With 
this income he maintiuiM his Household Guards and the nobles and officials of bis household, who are almost 
as numerous as those at any European court. But personally he is very wealthy, and rite jewels and preevras 
stones preserved at his palace excite the admiration of European jirinces, and every one else who has the good 
fortune to see them. 

The Nusam is pasrionately fond of sport, and has extensive shouting preserves near the tupital, where 
chter and giune-birds abrtund. Forthe rbjal sport of tiger shooting, however, he usually goes to his Pakbal 
jungle, where he spends the hottest months of the year iti tliis thrilling Hp<»rt. His Highness maintains 
a. stud of about four hundred horses, for his own use, some of wliich have no equals in the State. He is 
. ahio extfemelj fond of dogs, and liis kennels contain some of the finest German and English breeds that 
e4n hit obtained. 

'Hit Highness is a man of digni^, deep thought, self-possession, method, and. resolurion. Of late years, 

. ; great grave MsponMihility of his hi^and onerous posirion appears to have addithmally impressed 

itse^ajpon His Highness^ mind, and several notioeable instances have occurred reoautly which have exemplified, 
: ih indiiqtiTriddf toanner, bis innate ability of disoemment and his determiiiatum of pnrjxMe. His Highness 
im generoui, Tinf*^***ing in hit manner, while to las subordinates he is always considerate. 
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AWAB Sir Vikar-ul-Umara Bahadur, K. C. I. E., Prime Minister of Hyderabad, was 

bom in 1273 Hijri (A. D. 1856), and is therefore forty-two years of age; the 

present Hijri year being 1315. 

The Nawab is the jrounger son of the late Nawab Vikar-ul-Umara, who was 
Co-Regent with Sir Salar Jung the First, during the minority of His Highness 
the Nizam. He is therefore the brother of Sir Kurshed Jah Bahadur the Premie** 
Noble of Hyderabad, and a cousin of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, late Prime Ministe/ 
of Hyderabad. The Nawab, moreover, is allied to His Highness the present Nizam 
by ties both of blood and marriage, having married a sister of His Highness and being a direct 
descendant of Secundar Jah, the Nizam’s great-grandfather. 

In 1876, Sir Vikar-ul-Umara commenced his English studies and in 1882 he spent eight months 
in Europe travelling. This included a stay of some four months in England, where he received 

much hospitality from all with whom he came in contact and especially from Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen Empress, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and other members of the 
Royal Family. That this visit to England made a deep impression on the Nawab’s mind, is 
demonstrated by the fact that his two sous have each received a liberal English education. The 
elder, Nawab Sultan-ul-Mulk, was entrusted to the care of an English tutor from early childhood, and 
in 1896 he completed bis education by making an extended tour throughout every country in Europe 
with the exception of Spain and Portugal. The second son, Nawab Wali*ud-Deen, was sent to 
England when a boy of ten, under the unrestricted gnardianship of an English gentleman, who firrt 
put him iifii the hands of a private tutor and then, after a course at Mr. Tabor’s, sent him to Eton 
College, where ^he has been a pupil some four or five years. Next year he proceeds to Cambridge 
where he will take his degree. 

^r-Vikar-ul-Umara served as Minister of Revenue under his cousin Sir Asman Jah, the late 
liinisiito of Hyderabad, fbr some years, and on the latter nobleman resigning the post, in 1893, Sir 
yiloBur was appointed Prime Minister in the latter part of that year. 

^r Vikar, or “The Vikar,’’ as he is generally styled,, is popular with all, and with none more 
SQ thstn with English saciety at Secunderabad, where his hosintality and love of sp^ is appreciated. 
Of the NavmVs good qualities none are ihore conspicuous than his amiability,, his kindness to all (no 
him speak an unkind word of his greatest enemy), and his true chanty. He is 
■' ' ev ety. inch' of hhn-r-in thought, word, and action. These qualities all will admit, though 

miay ' h i** ! as 'Sn administrator. His love of auinials is very marked, and he is 

do hiipiQr hs when with his horses and doga;. nor does he ever dPI^i' to such advantage as 
whiA, his gniesti^ on a' shooting expedition in camp. 'He. is the worthy and much 

dC tW ye^ pi^ising^ 8^ it is confidently expected that his name wUl ^ 
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AHARAJAH KISHBN PERSHAD, who was bora in laSi H., is tlie son of 
Raja Hari Kishen Bahadur and the grandson and heir of Maharajah Narain 
Persfaad Bahadur. 

During the absence of Maharajah Narain Pcrshad {then senior administrator) 
in Calcutta on the occasion of H. H. the Nizam’s visit to that city, Raja Hari 
Kishen had sole charge of the administration of the Hyderaixid State with the 
concurrence of the British Resident. 

Maharaja Narain Pershad took great pains with the education of his 
grandson, to fit him for the exalted position which, in due course, he was 
destined to occupy as the Maharajah’s heir and successor. Kishen Pershad 
pursued his studies in Arabic and Persian under efficient tutors at his maternal 
grandfather’s house. He acquired a high proficiency in both languages while 
he was yet in his teens. He learnt English at Madrassa>i>Alia (school for 
Nobles) Hyderabad, and he is well acquainted with Telegu and Marathi. As 

a boy he showed a great liking for poetry, so much so that he was constantly 

practicing at composition in verse by way of recreation. These boyish effusions gave unmistakable 
promise of future excclleuce, and it is well known in Hyderabad that the Maharajah, who is still 
young, has already fulfilled the promise of his boyhood. He has published several works in verse, 
as well as in prose, and they are said to be of considerable merit and excellence. Not content with 

writing books and booklets from time to time, he started a monthly journal in prose called Dub- 

Daba-i-Asafiy and another in verse called Maboob-ul-Kalam. The last named journal has the honor 
of having H. H. the Nizam as one of its contributors, and it may be mentioned here that His 
Highness has the reputation of being a poet of very high order. The Maharajah contributes largely 
to ^th the above named journals. It is said to be a favourite custom with him to submit the 
manuscript of all his poetical compositions to His Highness for approval before sending them to the 
printer. This shows that he considers himself a pupil of His Highness, and he is also honored with 
the title of She*gird«i>Khas*AsafJah, i. e., ” special pupil of His Highness.” This title, according to 
Oriental notions, is considered as having some special honor attached to it, and is seldom bestowed 
by a sovereign on a subject. 

In the year 1310 H., Raja Kishen Pershad was appointed to the hereditary post of Peshkar 
and was made Military Minister. He also obtained the title of “ Rajayan'i<Raja Maharajah Bahadur,” 
which had been enjoyed by his ancestors. His Highness also presented him with six pieces of 
jewelry on the above mentioned occasion. 

Mahaiijah Kiahen Pershad has inherited all the jagirs from his maternal grand&ther and they 
yield him an income of several lakhs of rupees annually. He has full civil and criminal powers 
over his own subjecta^ privilege enjoyed only by the highest nobles of the State. 

In the year 1300 H., during Nawab Sir Vikar>ul>Umarah’s visit to Simla, Maharajah Kishen 
l^rshiid officiated as Prime Minister for twenty<fottr da3rs. 

The lilahaTajah was married during the lifietiine of his grandfiathcr, Maharajah Narain Pershad. 
At piimiam is .the fa&er of font children; two sons, viz .'•—’Chanda Pershad and Mahbub Pershad, 
nnd t^ tfttpghmrs. * The eMest sem obtained the title of “Raja Bahadnr” on 

the qec^m the Mali^rajah’s appointment as Peshkar. The descendants of Maharajah Chandn 

of that great man, have all distinguished themselyes by their profonnd 
as well as to the British Government, and in consonance with the 
iqf hi9 Maharajah Kishen Pershad has always evihe^ the sinCerest kyalty to the 

: his loyalty to his own Sov^gn is believed to be so intense as to 

' th^ nenm devotion. T^ s^ his Royal Master hdthfnlly and honestly, and to promote 
;tiiuer iRih^th :!^ tl^ State to ^ 
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M 1887 die Hw^Rij|i;hneM the Kuam to proc<‘ed to London as hin chief repre* 

. een^ve on the oocmien oif Maj Hity Quem Viotoria' eC^Men Julnlee. On the 27th Mardi the Nnn ab 

left Hyderabad on hU miei^n, aeeuinfianiikl Ide etaff and euite, comprising Col. 0. W. Cockburii, Chief 8eur.>> 
Mr. Mr.Syed Rukn>ud<Din, A.4).*C,, Mr. Mahomei) Yassin, 

eictria A.*b.-0.) C^pt.:Ab^l^ Rf^, dtaflf OfHcar) l>r. 1atama<{ul Ha'}, StatTSurgeon, and some seven followers. 
When he arrived, at Wadii Rh* .Khuirited Jah and his son, Zuflfer Jang, came to sec him and ofTcrerl their 
muears, and at Bombay he was. invited by Lady Reay to the unveiling of the statue of Sir Ricimrd Temple, 
after t|^ng lunohieoa at Government. House. Before the Xawab left Komliay' Sir Salnr Jung called on him and 
had aMnterview, and on die l-<t April 1887 Sir Atman Jah sailed fur Europe. 

At Sues the Goyeaaor and Staff called on the !N^.iwab, and at Cuiro Sir Evelyn Baring (now Loid Cromer) 
came on behalf of the Khedive and took the Nawab and his staff for a visit to HU Highness. His Excellency 
than left Cairo, visiting, On his way to London, Catania, Messina, Haples, Rome, Florence, Trieste, Milan, 
Barney Genoa, I'jMriSj and other Continental tqvrns. 





The Nawfdi. rUwhiii London on the 14th May 1887, where Sir Gerard Fitzgerald was deputed on his staff 
dti^flg bc^ hU travel and his stay in England. His Exodlency Jivas received everywhere by English fteople 
with public expressions and tokens of esteem and popular demonstrations. Her Mi^jesty the Queen* Empress 
reoaivdd him with honor, T. R. H. the Princi and Pritioiss of Wales hn l the Duke and,, Duchess <if Connaught 
being amongst the Royalties to show him attention. The tact with which he fulfilled all the duties of his 
jDSi^nsible position are firvish in the recollection of English society. It was at this time that he reccivml the 
diiithgs of the recognition of his post merits by his promo’iion to tlic }M>8t of Prime Minister. H. tt. H the 
Prince of Wales during hU visit, coi-i^ratiilwtsd the Nawab hpun hU appointment os Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad', and rimuiriced that pr ifaably he would not, on tlLatJaccount, be able to remain long in London, to 
which the Nawab replied Ibat he had reedived a telegram from His Highness the NUam asking him to return 
to Hyderabad directly aftar the Jiibilee. 

Before the Nawab’s departure, Her Majesty pn>s?nt3d him, with her own Imuds, with a Jubilee Medal, 
andviant word that the other medals, photoi, &o., in celebration of t'lc event, would follow. 

At the end of the first year of HU Excellency the Nawab’s tennru of office, the budg.d was submitted to 
HU Highness, important changes havit^ been modi in tha nature of both the receipts and the expendit ure. 
Important modifioitions were also mid' in tht revenue depiirtin^nts, and the extension of iiidigenojs industries 
throii^out the Dominions was encouragad. Sir Asraan Jah ••stablished an Irrigation Board, allotting lu it ton 
lakhs of rupees, and the labors of fhU board gr.ntly benefitted the State. On the occasion ol the visit of HU 
Excellency to Calcutta: in 1888 the Viceroy warmly oongmiulated liim, and expressid liis apprecUtion 
of all that ho had do le to promote Medic il Eduaition, on a European movlel, in die State. 

On the ocoision of the QaeeO'Empress’ Golden Jabilee His Excsllenuy was created a K. C. 1. E., the 
oi^remony of inves'iture being performed by the Uesident, Mr. A. P. Howell, C. S., who, in proposing the 
health of tho Minuter at the dinner whi<b preceded the investitnre, referred in high terms to Sir Asman Jah’s 
useful puUic cataer, and the very high honor which had beet, conferred upon him by Her Majesty in recognition 
thereof, concluding hU speech as follows Services to the Hyderabnrl State are, indeed, services to Her 
Migesty's .Indian Empire, and thus having attained the highest honors that hU own Qoverument could confer, 
it may well bs said that the Nawab. enters worthily into that most eminent order specially designed to 
reward .servieae rendered to Hta Majesty’s Indian Empire.'' 

HU fixceUency die Nawab Sir Asman Jah U of a strong and robust build, with arUtooratie features and 
n tilldngi^ HeU refined and polished in hU manners, and not less coarteous to hU 

data to hU equals, He U an excellent rider and a capital shot. He U very fond of ontertaining hU 


jSnjl^ish fttat^eand dartb^ visitors to Hyderabad, and hU hospitality is always as princely as it U genial 
' Rb : oharming eountry-homes, whirii are lavUtily fitted up and furnished in European 

; Bwngitlw of the Fai^h, he roaintfuns a large body of men, comprising infantry, 

a^ ,He is a staunch friend of thp British. HU Excellency the Nawab’s 

^ j^^bire and paigah lands, amounts to over fifteen lakhs of rupees. Bis 




ore takl. ta be be of the most ge&erons of men. 





front 1887 to 1893.) 

— 

HIS wc.Il'known nobleman, Sir Aijtman Jah Bahadur, S.O.I.E., is the son of 
Mahomed tSultati«ud*Diii Khan Baithir-uUMuIk Bahadur,'and the great-grandson 
of the seermd Nizum of the Deccan, Mir Hizara*nd*Din Khan. He was born in 
1830. Ho married a sister of His Highness the present Nizam, and he has a son 
and heir cf about six years of age. He. has a thorough .knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic literature, as well as a fair knowleilgc of the English laDgaag& 

In the year 1869, on the death of His Highness the Nizam AfisuNud-Dowla, 
and on account of the heir to the throne being a minor^ a new form of govern* 
inetit bccAme absolutely necessary. Tlie Government, with the concurrence of 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, took the form of a Regency, 
with the late Hir Sular Juiig and Shams-ul-Uraara 111. as Regents. The 
ministers of the four defmrtments of the State into which the government 
was diviricd wore a|>]KiiiiUHl from among the junior branches of the nolulity, the chief and most important 
of tltese appointments, that of Minister of nnstioe, liciug offered to the Nawab Sir Asman Jah Bahadur. 
Owing, however, to Sir Asman Jah’s jmsirion as groat-gmudson of the second Nizam, and his approaching 
marriage with the sister of the present Nizam, Sir SaUr Jnng felt some hesitation in uflbring the appointinent 
to him, M it was thought that the fact of a member of the foremost noble house in Hyderabad taking up such 
an ap)Kiititment would be l(Mikcd .iipon with disfavor. When, however, it was pointed out to the Nawab that 
so important a post ns that of Minister of Justice should be held by some leading man, he east aside all 
personal consideration, and accepted the office, only stipulating that the salary attached to the pokt, wrs., 
Rs. 5,000 per mensem, should not be reauvod by him. 

In 187.% when the late Sir Sal ar Jung made a lengthened tour in Europe, Sir Asman Jah, in edition to 
his duties ns Minister of •Justice, was appointed, conjointly with the Minister’s nephew, Na\rab Mukaramrud- 
Duwin, to conduct the duties of Prime Minister and Co* Regent. During the Minister's protracted absenoe, Sir 
Asman .lali receivfHl the thanks and acknowledgment of the Government of India. Occasionally lie acted' for the 
Minister during his absence from Hyderabad. When flic Prince of Wales visited India, Sir. Asnian job. was 
deputed to procetMl to Bomlmy as thtv representative of luis uncle the Co-Regent, who was th^ in a weak state 
of health, to receive His Ko)wl Highness on belinlf of the Nizipi. He also . accompanied " Hb .Highness the' 
Nizam to the Proclsmution durbar at Delhi, when he received a coinmemoratipn medel. : 

The death of Sir .^atar J ung in 1888 necessitdted a ('ouijctl «i#Regeuey being appt^.ed. and Sir AenDtitl Jdk 
liecame a prominent member. Towmds the close of the year, when His Hi^littieM the Nizwn wept: fp,;. 
to visit the Viceroy and to view the Exhilrition, he was again entrusted with ditties of the 
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f (]]|@»rime @a> tii<«ttt fniiit 1888 to 1887.) 

HE abovO'Dieiitioned nobk, known as Sir Salar J«mg the Second, was tlie second 
head of the Salar dung fiimily who came into prominent oificial celebrity in con* 
nection with Hyderabad State affairs. He was but twenty>one years of age when 
the responsilnlity of a high stats position was entrusted to hun. When his 
father died in 1883, he was associated (as Junior Administrator)' with the 
Peshkar, or Deputy Minister, in the Government. Eventually, a Coundl of Re- 
gen( 7 ^^ was established, and he was made Secretary. This was in the early part 
of 1888, and towards the end of. October His Highness the Nizam, acting 
upon a recommendation from the Council of Rf^^cy, conferred U{xm him the 
titles Muiiir-ud-l)owla and Salar Jung, by which latter name he was afterwards 
known. . Sir Sdar Jung had received a sound education, first under an.fikiglish tutor, and afterwards at the Nobles' 
Sdmol at Hyderabad, besiiies which he had had, naturally, that invaluable daily iutercuuroe with his enlightened 
and accomplished iiither whidi could not fail to form in itself a high culture of a keen intellect, added to which 
was his natural dispeeition for the acquisition of knowledge. He knew Persian well, and English he commanded 
to the extent of bring able cm any occasion to deliver a speech which made liim as noticeable for his eruption as 
it did for las keen oonociption of the sulgect cm hand. When the Nawab virited England in 188S, before he irw 
lbi(^ to the world as Salar Jung, in itompaiiy with hu brother, Nawab Mir Soadet Ali Khan (Nawab Munir*nl- 
Mtdk), he vras most octdially received, and had the pleasure and honor of bring entertained by such high person* 
a|ieB aa-H> E. H. ^ Prince Leopold, H; S. H. JMnoess Mary of Teok, the Marquis of SaUsbuiy, the Duke 

their Royal Higlmesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wsleii Earioriihg iriiiei of ooearions with thrir presence. Apart from the nodal distinction shewn tiie Nawab 
tim riluiiri^icm he in men and manners, sriences, arts, and industries, by bJs 

. ' ’'viDlmhir ^ office:, he mideaydured) ns . far as was posaible,.''tii’ continue tiie . ' 

SO; robitto nt ia il y initiated by his firihiar. In 18184 at the 
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invaititttre ofH. H. ilM Nizain wHh fiill State oontrol, by His Excellency the Viceroy of India at Hyderabad, the 
Brit^ Raa^tgwe ocjBlwriBti^^ mieiiibled nobtoa that it was the wish of the Government of India 

tint ibeNawabBhotttd be ittveated i^tii the sole mifustersh^^^ This was done in a quiei bnt effective way, lojy 
the Bondent so du^wsing the ohiar fiir Sir Snlar Jung in the sequence of precedence before the durbar com* 
Dienoedi that there could be no nui«tabing hb meaning, and t}ie cunse(|uence was an inundation of congratulations 
to the young Nawab immediately after the duibar from both nobles and people. Tliat the inference deduced by 
hb^ow*nobIes was not wrung can be gathered fnnu tie* fust that he was fitrmally invested after the durbar 
by H. H. tile Niaam with tiie khilut of Minuter, and thb function vras sum fi.tIlowed by tlie appointment of a con* 
sultative ooohoil to take the place of the council of r^noy, Sir Salar Jung being the first member, the otlier 
ramnbm being Mnwabs Shurshed Jah, Ba8fair*dd<D(iwla, V'ikar-ul-lJmam, tlie Peslikar, and others, H. H. the 
Niaam being president. It u worthy of record that sinm after thb H. H. the Nbam, in a special proclamation 
tr.i tiie people, paid the fiillowing omnpliment to the new Minuter und hb lamentn I father : — “ As, owing ti> the 
iiiifiority of the Sovur.ign, and the untimely death of the enlightened and able statesman, Nawnb Sliuja-std-Dowla 
Mnktcir’abMulk, Sir Salar Jung Ikdiadur, the State was in the uon lition of a body without life, 1 cuiutnenired 
work at once, The first tlung to wldch 1 turned iny attention, and wtdeh seemed essentwl for the future gtssl 
ndministmtion of the State, was the appointment of Minister. 1 have, therefore, with the concurrence of Hb 
Excellency the Viceroy and Govenior-tjeneral of India, appointed Mir Laik Ali Klian Bahadur, Salar Jung, 
Munirmd'Howla, to that responsible post, as he commends himself to me, not only liy lib own personal abilities, 
but also by nrtue of the trausoeiidcnt service of Ids father, the late Sir Salar Jung, und hb loyalty and devotion 
to the State,” 


Opportunities were never lacking for the testing of the young Minister’s ability and judgment, one occaidon 
especially claiming the attention of the Government of Iniha by reason of tlie prompt, vigorous, and effective 
manner in which Salar Jung faced what was a serious emergency. Upon the last day of^^jT^S^^reat Mohurrum 
festival in Oottiber 18S4, an embroglio occurred in the dty, the confiicfiiig parties bring the fillowers of Sultan 
Nawnx Jung, a ]Hiwerful Arab chief, and the local police, during wldch several of the latter were kilhri and 
wounded. The Arabs occupied the.police stations, and pr.'ictically took }iosBes8ion, temporarily, of the city, whilst 
several hundreds of Sultan Nawas Jung’s followers assembled about his house and prepared fur action against 
the authorities. Matters were bsiking grave, when Salar Jung despatebed a mbsive to the Sultan, pointing 
ont tile seriousness of hb conduct, an I e arning him that, apart from the offence against the laws of the State, 
the continuance of the riot would he followed by the forfeiture of hb guns and utlier privileges, whicli, as 
an independent chief in Aralna, he enjoyed in Bombay. He also jiersonally cautioned all the Arab jamadars 
against taking part in the dbtnrhance, and ur.lered a detachment of troops to be told off to assist the police in 
niainta'ning order. The consequence of thb pr«impt und resolute action on the port of the Miiiist r was the 
restoration of peace, and the withdrawal of the Arabs firum tlie poUue stations ; but, on the Sultan bring tried 
by k commission of en |uiiy and found guilty of insurrection, he was condemned to pay a fine of a lakh of 
rupees, and was deprived of hb hereditary offices and banished temporarily from Hyderabad. As, however, he 
had pecuniary clauns against the State, arrangt>ment8 were made for the }>a}7ncnt of the debt by annual 
instalm^ts. Tlie conduct of Salar Jung throughout thb trying time was generally applauded, tlie Govern* 
lUeiit of India passing high enoumiums upon hb readiness of resource and determination. 

One noticeaUe trait iu tlie dbixuntion of the young Minister was hU staunch loyalty to both the British 
Grown and the Nisatii, and in this connection the following extracts firom a speech he delivered on the 
anniveiwiry of the .Nizam's Accessiem to the throne, on the 5ih February 1886, are characteristictr' *'Wilh the 
inridthb which boeurrad oqtaide Hj'derabad we have nothing to do, but I may be allowed to tonch upon one 
mrinorabie evoat, . wjjioh at one time seriously threatened to dbturb that pence and security whirii all of us from 
to jpkMMUit enjoy under fhe juat and benign rule of tlie Paramount Power throughout this vast peninsula, 
it; onoentt^tfMtd that l am alluding to a time during the last hot weather when the nurtli-west front* 
Wis ov^ clouds, and the invarion ctf Afghanistan mis threatened by Russia, 

(d’ war would have followed had it not been for the great genius, si^paciity,^ ddlfiil 
^ ihus^^ nobleman wlm pierides over the Government of I n d ia, which alone averted 
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that calamity. And here 1 may be allowed to state tiiat, in tonobing npon tikis sahjiie^ I am not Out of pls^ 
because it not only affects those provinces, just as much as it does the rest of Indta, biit atoO) itiiin rumours 
of an impending war wore in the air, His Highness, 'sdth that tAie IHendship and Ipyalty ever 

distiiiguished tlie relations between his illustrious hotuw and the Brititdi Govwnment, at onoe^i^^ tiie 
assistance of his own troops for service with those of the Imperial Army on the distant ftoatieir. : Iplus ofilBr 
was not made in a merely complimentary spirit, it was not a nominal offer made simply with a view tO showing 
the British Govenunent the gixidwill towards thmn of the first Native Prince in India, hut it vras put 
forward after calm conmderatum and careful thought, and in all aincerity and farnestness* Other Native 
princes did tin* some, and their deep loyalty and true devotion met with a hiost generous and hearty acknowledg- 
ment, not only fMm the Government of Indiii, but firom Her Blnjoaty the Queen-Empreaa. This acknowledg- 
ment has hut recently taken a tangible shape in the restitution of the historioal feirt of Gwalior to ita rightful 
owner— the Maharaja Soindia. This measure has not only been hailed with general aadsfiMition throughout 
India, but it has also made an indelible impression upon the minds of the different races who inhabit this 
vast Empire, of the gotal faith, generosity, an<I jiiatice of the Paramount Power. Should nnhapjuly the time 
ever come — and Heaven forhil that it may 1 — when this fair country is made the theatre of war, 1 earn- 
estly trust tbit our humble offers will ‘ttot merely receive the generous approbation and adknowledgment 
of our (Ineen-Kmpress, hut that Her will be pleos^ to utilise .|he armief^,)^ her Native states. I 

trust it will not he uomidoreil presumptuous cm my part to express ipi opiniem'^bn this hAportint ques- 
tiitn, hut I may bo permitted to state ^hat it would be wise and politic oh the part of the Paramonnt Power 
to make use of the armies of the feudatory pruioes of India, instead of letting them eat the breal of idleness, 
and thus convince them of the confidence and trust that tbe^r Queen-Empress reposes in their loyalty and 
devotion. All Native princes would, I feel sure, hail this measure with satisfii'^iou, and as for His Highnesa 
'himself, T. know it would l)c a source of gn»t pleasure and gratification to him if our troops were employed aide 
by side with Hritrsli srddiers in fighting the enemies of England. For it is our boast that we consider the 
British Hag the National Hog of India. I am perfectly justified in saying that We oonsider the Brituh flag 
as our National flag, for the Queen-Empress now oocujiies precisely the same exalted (tositiou in India that 
the Mogul em{«rora previously did. Within the last two or three hundred years hardly a Native state ex- 
isted whieli did not in a measure owe all^amut to the Mogul emperor. The analogy is thus complete, 
but with this differonoe, tliat wlmreas under the Mogul empire Native at itea were hot secured from external 
aggression, they now enjoy [lerfect immunity from such danger.*' 

The oordial relations that had existed between Salar Jung snd the Nisam suffered a cheek, however, after 
a time, liaving been promph^d, it vras said, partly by Court intrigue and partly by tiie young Minister's 
indiscretions, and the tension, although temporarily anuKtthed over now and again by the Mcndly inter- 
venti<»n of the Boaident and the Viceroy, at last became so strong that the Minister felt himsdf compelled to 
resign liis post, which he did in April 1887, much to the grief and r«!gret of a large m^ority of the officials 
uni people of Hyderabad. 

Salar Jung visited England soon afterwards, and os a proof tbit his undoubted tobifts and admmis- 
trative capacity were not only recc^ised but highly appreciated by the BiitiSb- Cbowiki Hcf Ki^jtely tiw 
Qneeu Empnaa decorated him with the iaugnia of the or^ of the M. 1. E.^ ^t Oiboi|)e, te. Augiwt, 
1887. Tike value to Sir Solar Jung of this distipguisbid honor vras enbmoeVl^ the feet t^t it ww oo^ 
ferred upon him with tlie full ermsent and approval Ilk Highness the Niaam. . 

That Sir Salar Jink’s valuable serviocs would have been agkte e^loyed^ 
position in the waa a matteaf of' genend belief, but t^ haikd, of U^b jmttevenw^ illtwtricnic 

son of an ilhistriouafether fMaaed Away from the etirea anj tiklaaif earth (in the Ttlji July 1889, ikt 
of twenty-seven, his death doting a career that proinked to be both br^litekt and vduebte 
Sir Salnr Jung left an Ih&iit aon,€nkly one munffe oldj whb now r epr e a e n ta. tik eitate^ 





0 titleinor other earthly honor, can add to the greatneM of the name (tf Salar Jung, 
hut perhaps the dignified designation ** Sir Salar Jung the Great best describes 
that statesman’s place among the able men of the generation to which he belong* 
ed. To give him his full title, His hhccellcncy Nawab Mir Tumb All Khan 
Bahadur, Sir Salar Jung, Shuja*ud*Dowla, Mukhtar-uUMulk, G.C.S.r., D.G.L., 
was the son of Mir Mnhomi^ M* Khan Bahadur, Shuja*ud*DowIa, the eldest 
Bcm of Miiijir*ul*Mulk by his marriage with the second daughter of Mir Alum 
(Syed Abdul Eassira) in 1804. Mir Mahomorl All Khan Bahadur, Snlnr Jung, 
Shttja*ud*I)owla, married the daughter of Syed Kassiiu AU Khan Bahadur, 
Mukhjpsr*ud-Oowla, a nobleman descended from Syed Ja’&r liosavi, of Naisha- 
pur, in Penuu. Mir Turub Ali (Salar Jung), who was the issue of this alliance, 
a'as bom on the 2nd January 1629. 

Mir Alum, Salar Jung’s great*grand£ather, died while holding the high jiosition of minister, and was 
succeeded by Eawab Munir*ul*Mulk, Salar Jung’s grand&ther, whose death occurred in 1832. Nawab Scraj*ul* 
Mulk, Salar Jung’s uncle, then became the head of the family aiid guardian (»f young Salar Jung, whose 
education was condoctcti with great core, and none of the accomplishments which are necessary to the scion of a 
noble house were neglected. He gained a perfect knowledge of Persian and Arabic, Iw^iame an elegant 
penman^ and u'as almost as familiar wi*t> the English language as yrith his motber'tongue, He was an expert 
at fencing and riding. ^ Sain;* Jung’s public life dote* from the year 1847, wlien, at the age of nineteen, he 
was appointed taltikdar of KiHunan, a district in Telinvpma. He retained this appointment for about eight 
montiu), and personally mastered all t.ie details of the office. 

Salar Jung’s uncle died on the 2'^th of May 1858, and, five .dfljiys^ 
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«naniiai^ and Aen in» no aouroe of revenue from which to pay the eahriee of His Highness* 
mklives and the munsubdiffs, hut Salar Jung's well>known regard tor truth, and the inviulaUlity of titsprumises, 
evly enfisted on his side the two {^t frotars in the State in those days, the Arab jhmadors and the sowoars. 
The former held almost half the revenues and all the power, but the sowcars had money, and made advances, 
without which it would have been impossible to hold togethar the shattered adminutratm to which Salar Jung 
had lucoeeded. 

A short time after Ida imcesncm to office he obtain^ permission from His Highness to adopt measnrea of bis 
ciwn to secure monthly payments to His Highneas* rela&ms, the sarfi-khas line of troops, and servants of 
His Highneaa* estaUishmmits, as well as for tiie removal and appointment of talukdars, the inyestiga* 
dun of acoountSi, reduction of salaries, and of new levies of troops when necessary. Be was likewise 
given pprmisfdcin to punish the ci vil and military of the Sircar, in case of disobedience. One of the first attempts 
at ivfoim was a proposal to control the power of the Arabs, whose influence had beeome paramount in the State. 
Proposale were also made for the disbandment of large bodies of tnx)p8 whose pay seriously crippled tlie State’s 
resources. General instructions were sent to the talukdars in the districts to pay off and dismiss all tlie Arabs, 
RohiUaa, and Pathans, in their service, hut in few inst'moes were these instructions obeyed at first. With a 
view to adjudicating on the claims of the Arabs and checking the oppressiun exercised 1^ tliem uism their 
debtors, the Miidster established a i^ieoial cinirt, which held its sittings in hia own pidace. From its very oum- 
mencement the court was of great service, and the two lyrincipal Arab jainadars of the time supported 
its decrees by their authority. Orders nere also issued to these cliiefe to arrest and punish all the malefactors of 
their own tribe, and they were given permisnon to proceed to any extremity in order to secure this end. In all 
these matters the Minister had the support of the Arab jamadars, whose power was great over their own people. 

The Minister's most important scheme was the resumption of the lands and jaghirs held by Arabs and 
Pathans, which had either been given to them by his predecessors to satisfy their claims upon the Government, 
or liad been mortgaged to them from time to time by private individuals. Tlie plan upcm which tlie Minister 
proceeded in recovering the revenues wMch had fallen into tbrir hands was to pay as much of their debts as the 
finances of tiie State would allow, and to give them securi^ on the sowcars for the remainder. 

In carrying ont these reforms Salar Jung found himself confronted with great difficnities, but he 
combatted tliem with that great {mtience and fortitude for which he was always so remarkable. The {Hissession 
of these qualities enabled him to overcome or turn aside difficulties which would have oveiqiowered an ordinary 
mind. In these measures of reform he w. s accorded the support of the British Oovemment, which, once given, 
was not withdrawn, but remained with him till the end of his life. It is almost needless to say tliat he never 
abused this confidence. 

The Minister’s scheme of reform proceeded smoothly till 18.^7, the year of the great sepoy revolt, when 
the British Power in India was threatened to its very foundation. As one revolt succeeded another, as 
station aftw station was given up to plunder and rapine, when North*west and Central India were in 
open rebellion, men cast their thoughts towards the Dei'can capital, but there was^o uncertainty thme. The 
Ooyemar of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, “If the' Nisam goes, all is lost,” 
and no one knew this better than the Rerident and Salar Jung. To tlie latter, the condition of affairs at 
this time has been well described as a “trial, the tension and force of which can never be understood by 
Rnropean and Christian.” 

In ihe miditt of the criais the Nisam, Hts flighnesa Frarir«nd-Dow1a, died. On his death*bed he desired 
Salar Jnng to bring hb con to him, and his dying advice was that as the Britbh Government had always 
been M finnidly fo faimself, his son should continue feithfttl to the ESnglish. Ho time was lost in proclaiming 
liw ,fOiii, Iffia Hig^sue Afs^^ successor. The Resident, on returning irom the installation 

fieieiii^, foo^ a tel^^ from the Oovernor'Genend, which had arrived during his absence, announcing the 
^ He Mnt for Salar Jung at once nod oommumcated the nows to idin. The Minister replied that 

: <ei^ been downfeU of Delhi, which at the time was 
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of the British Power in India, never iiw a moment ehouk the Minieter’e toyatty tw hie oontidrafie in thn nltinuite 
Huccess of tlie British arms. 

Hyderabad was a seething iiiaMt of disaffection. Wliat exasperated the disaffected sedion of tiie odnnnunity 
most WttH tiie arrest of some of the Aiuningabad mutineen*, who had sought dieltar at Byd^Vxstd. As soon 
AS he knew of their presence in the city, the Minister liad them arrested and handed ovm: to the Resident * 
Their sympiithisers were furious, and it was propostri to send in a deputation to wwt upon the Kixam and 
insist on tiieir release. Messages were sent to the Minister and even to the Nizam himself, threatening 
Uieir lives unless they declared against tlie English ; but neither His Highness nor his loyal Minister flinched 
at the citallcugo. With the md of a few trustworthy Arabs and some of the Nizam’s personal guards, something 
appromthiug to order was maintaino.!. Arab guards were placed at tlie principal dty gates with orders to fire 
upon anyone who attempted to incite the people to rise against the English, and men found preaching sedition 
were arrested. Some years suhso(|uently, Major-General Hill, who had held the chief military command in His 
Highness’ Dominions, wrote: — “These energetic measures saved Southern India, for Imd tire people of 
Hydemlmd risen against ns, the Mahomedan population of Madras would, it was well-known at the Rerideirey, 
have followetl their example, and it is but just to this distinguished man that the people of England should be 
infonned bow entirely the stability of British rule in Suutliem India was owing to the wise and energetic 
measures adopted nl this crisis by Salar Jung.” 

But all the. Minister’s vigilance could not prevent the assault on the Residency. He knew of the intentioirs 
of the insurgents, and sent timely warning to Colonel Davidson, who was ipiite prepared, and who easily repulsed 
the attack. It was made by a gang of Afghans, numbering alsiut 500, headed by Alla-ud-Bin and Turrabaz 
Khan, who loft the city on the evening of the 17th July 1857, and proceeded in the direirtiun of the Kesideucy. 
They were joined by a large luiinber of jroople, and by the time the Hesidency was reached, the mob had 
increased to several thousands. Opjiosite the western wall of the Residency were tvi'o Irigli -terraced houses, 
which were taken jKissi'ssiun of by a large body of A%hnnH, who ojiened tire on the troops in the Residenny, 
while the mob lielow nttemjited to force a small postern in the wall. They continued firing until it liecame 
dark. The British artillery o|}en(xl on the two houses, which were subjeidied to a thoningh bombardment. 
There was not much firing during t he night, but, towards morning, the Afghans, Avhile evacuating the houses, 
fired a parting volley into the Kesideucy defences. They, however, left tliirty-two rither killed or wounded 
liohind them. 

I'lie two ringleatiers in tlie attm^k on the Residency were afterwards arrested, one of whom was shot while 
attempting to escape fr«.>in ciistvaly, aa<l the «>ther was sentenced to transportation for life and sent to the 
Anilnmans. 

TliMughont the long and weary months of the mutiny, the Minister, thungh often threatened, held 
steadfiistly to the British aUtance. His own life was in danger every hour of the day, and he remarked 
f'rcHpiently afterwanls that he quite cxjiected to he assassinated, ns, with the. exception of a few who 
were iiersonaMv nttimlnxl to liim, there was noluMiy he could trust ; liut lus confidence in the power of the 
British to crush the relxdlion enabled liim to feci hopeful when their prospects seemed ilarkest. The recapture 
of Delhi proved to th<‘ Hydcmliad malcontents tlmi the British were not all killed, as some bad believeil, and this 
event gi’eatly strengthened the Minister’s hands, and practictilly removed all fears nf a general insurrection in the 
Dcccnn. But few, excejtt. the Minister, knew how great hid been the danger till it liad fiassed. 

The noble coiuluct of iNiih Salar .lung and his Master recrived grateful recognition ftfmi the Supreme 
(btvernmciit. In the Iwginriing of the year 1S58, the Resident recommended that the Governmont of India 
should sliow its appriHiintiou of His Highness’s loyalty, as well as tliat of his Minister and the chief tiolfles of the 
Stale. S(K^akiug of Salar Jung, Colonel Davidson said The unhesitating energy and priMnptitude with 
which the Niznin' Minister assistei) the British Government was beyond alt pniise. Ho minister of the Decesm 
ever liefore showed himself so strenuously and trqly the frieii^ of ilie English and the Britiisli (^venunent. 
Fn»ui his oixiii and avowed determination to assist us at *all hazards, he beoatoe most unpopular, and ahnoet 
outlawed by the Mahoiiiadaiis, but no ihvectivies, tineatSi or entreaties, ever made him swerve frmn the truly 



lino of oo^uct he from the fimt adoptod. His asBassiimdon wag planned a dozen droeii, and of this he 
wae aware, but neither dread on that aoeouut, nor for a time the contimud intellif^ence of repealed roverst's to our 
arme in the North-west, shook him tor a moment ; every contingency and every requisition made to him by me 
was met witii the same firmness and consistenoy, and the resources of the Nizam’s Goveriiineiit were, as for as 
lay in his power, placed unhetitatingly at my duqiosaL” 

^ One of the higliest Indian autinvities, writing to tite naid His services were simply prictdess.” 
Karly in the year 1859 Lord Canning widresseil a letter to His Highness Afzul-ud Dowla, in which tlw tluinksof 
the Supreme Government were expressed to His Highness for his unswerving loyalty during tlie trying i«riod of 
the mutiny. The Governor-General also promised at some futmre period to bestow upon the Nizam’s 

Government some more snbatantial recognition of the appreciation in which his services to the Paramount 
i*ower were held. 

In February the Resident and the Minister were attat-ked ly n fanatic, who disehaiged a gun, 
wounding, however, only one erf the Minister’s attendants. The assassin w»s promjitly cut down by the police, 
and although he lived for a mouth afterwards he never ounfessed who had instigated him ti» his attoiuptod deed. 
He was a well knoivn lawless scoundrel who had previously attempted to stab a judge. 

On the 5th of October 1861 the Government of India sent presents to His Highness of the value of one 
lakh of rupees, and debts of fifty lakhs wore cancelled. The assigned districts of Raiclnu’, Naldrug, and 
Dhsraseo were i-estored to liim, togetlier with the principality of Shorapnr, the raja of which hail joined tlic 
mutineers. Presents were bestowed on the Minister and nobles of the State, and llis Highness tlie Nizam was 
created a Kniglit Grand Commander of the Star of India. 

The r«rforms recounted above, together with the further reduction of the Arab, Pothaik, and Rohilla mef- 
ceuaries and the irregular troops, and the general reconstruction of the aflministratlon, oconpiisd tlie Minister for 
years after his accession to office. Another reform, of which mention has not Ixtcn made, was forbitiding the 
traffic in Mahomodan and Hindu children. In January 1856 a proclamation furlnddiug the ]>ractice, under 
|iain of punishment, was issued. 

In 1860 the restored districts of Dliarasco, llaichur, and Na'drug were placed under the Minister’s {wrsonal 
control, and tlieir administration was continued on the same basis os that intnaliicod by the Britisli officers in 
whose charge they had been while under assignment. There was, however, some delay on the part of His 
Highness Afzu1-ud-Dowla in making over the districts to the Minister in nccoiilancc with the wishes of the 
Resident. This was owing to on intrigue, having fur its purpose the removal of the Minister fn.»m office. The 
Nizam was made to believe tiiat the Resident was anxious to procure the removal of the Minister, but when His 
Highness pru}>oscd to remove him, Gdonel Davidson, the Resident, protested so vigorously against the measure 
th«t the Nizam was naturally very much astonished. It then transpired under what belief His Highness had 
made the proposal. Oolonft Davidson’s vehement protest, however, completely undeceived liis Highness, and 
led to the discovery of the antliors <.rf the plot. A complete n^oondliation a'us effected between His Highness 
and his Minister, who reedved a number of very valuable presents from his Master ns a token of his restored 
confidence. In 1862 another intrigue, also having for its object the removal of the Minister from the 
administration, was discovered and also thwarted. 

In the b^inning of 1867 the Minister offered his resignation, in consequence of tlic apiKiiiitnient of an 
offidal (who waa an avowed enemy) for the purjMise of transacting bndness lietween the Nizam and himself. 
However, a recondliation was ultimately brought about, and His Highness subsequently invested the Minuter, 
on Whalf of tlu Quemi, witli the Order of the Star of India, Her Majesty having eivtrusted His Higlmess with 
the peiforinaiice of die cermnony. The Resident, Sir George Y ule, was also uivestocl with the same order at the 
;'«Hbe.time. '• 

Billy in 186lf a desperate attempt wa.<t made on the Minister’s lifo as he was proceeding in a sedan diair 
a dbrlMr at Hu' Highness’ palace* His dmir was surrounded by a numbw of retainers, and when the procession 
wtofcMiigd^ugh oM ofthe hanxiw irtree in. the crowd fired two justol shots in 

Tl^ firet shot mortelly wounded one of tlie Minister’s attendants, tlie second grazed Sir 



Salar’s turban, {grlimrcd otF the wim l.work of the oheJr, and wounded anofiier atten&ni The aiiaMin win 
aeonred at once, and would have been out to pieoea by the crowd, but fiw the ICiniatw'a interference* Alter the 
oonfuaion had anbnded. Sir Salar proceeded to the palace, and occupied Ida uaual place at the darber. The 
Nisam, to whom the newa of the attempt on hia Ifiniater’e life had been meantime oonv^red, warmly 
congratulated Sir Salar cm Ida eacape. The culprit waa aubaequeiitly handed over to the Kotwd of the city, and 
after a patient inveatigalifm of the caae waa aenteneed to deatili hy deoapitatiion. The Muuatw endbavoured to 
procure a cummutadon fif the death aenteace to one of impriMonment, but the Niaam would not liaten to any 
recommendation for mercy, and the execution took place aa ordered. A fortnight after the attempted aaaaaaina* 
tion Hia Highneaa iamued a proclamation ferbidding the carrying of arma in the city by pcreone out of employ* 
mant, the man who had made the attempt on the Hiniater’a life having been one of that claaa. It waa also 
intimated that all thuae who maintaineil armed retainera would be held reaponaible for their oonduct. Armed 
fellowera were only to carry weapuna when in actual atteudanue on thdr mastera. 

Sir Salar Jnng*a avemion to diahoneaty has already been noticed. Bia determination to auppreaa and 
puniah it amongat the aervanta of the State waa equally marked, eapeoially in November 1868, when one of the 
higheat judicial (»iiicinla in the State waa convicted of bribery and sentenced to |jvo years’ imprisonment, two 
other judges who were Huspected of oonnivnnoe were diamiaaed from their posts, and the treasurer, who was 
found guilty of extensive defelcatioua, waa also diamiaaed and imprisoned. 

In February 1866 His Highneaa the Nissam Afeul-ud-Dowla died, leaving an infent atm, only about two 
years old, then called the baly Niaam, Hi« Highiieaa Mir Mahabub Ali Khan, who waa inroclaimed Niaam on the 
very night of hia father’s death. It then became neoeaaary to make arrangeinenta for carrying on the 
adniiiiiatmtiou until the young prince come of age. For this purpose Sir Sabir Jung and Nowab Shama- 
ubUmuiu were appointed co'it^nta, and the wh<»le <if the administrative concerns of the country were entrusted 
to them, the Resident baiug conanlted on all im|M)rtant afliiira concerning the welfiire «»f the State. The 
Minister viaited Calcutta as the guest of the Vbreroy, where lie met with a very c«trdial reception fri>m all claaaea. 
On the 5th of January 1871, Sir Salar was invested with tlie inngnia of a Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India by the Keaident at Hyderabad. In November 1872, the Minuter paid a vitAt to Bombay in order to 
attend the grand durbar held by I*ord Northbrook in that year. After tlie ooncluaion of the durbar feativities 
Im went til Aurangabad to preiure for the reception of the Viceroy and hia staff, who were to viiut the caves of 
Ellora. In 1876 the Minister |)aid another vieit to Calcutta. 

In November 1875, Sir Sabir Jung and a deputation of Hyderabad nobles proceeded to Bom^y, to 
i'opreaent the young Nisain at the reception of the Prince irf Wales. It was at first intended that Hia Highness 
should himself visit Bomliay, but os his medical advisers considered that the joumqr would be attended with 
great risk to his health, the idea was abandoned. Viaita and presents were exchmged be^een Hit R^yal 
Higlineas and the Minister. The personal preaenta made by the Prince to Sir Salar Jung conaisted of a sword 
with a diver scabbard studded with jewels, a massive gold ring, a large gold medal with a medalliou of tiie 
Prince on one dde, and on the other three ostrich feathers and the IVinco’e motto beneath them, and three 
vahmble books bound in nsl morocco. 

In January 1 876 the Minister agun vidted CnUuttn to attend a chapter of the Star irf IniHa. Ift the same 
month the Duke of Sutherland, one of the noblemen attached to- the siute of the Pnneb, vuuted Hyderabad, And 
when leaving pressed Sir Salar Jung to vidt England as his guest. Sir Solar aco^ the invita^ and saOed 
hr Europe during April of the same year. 

His Excellency and suite arrived at Rome <ai the 5th of May, and im the 6th Sir Salar Jung, paid a vidt to 
the late King Victor Emmanuel at the Qoirinal. The Miiiistor M tlm honor of a private au^ca wiA hfe 
Mqjeety, who reedved him and his aiate most oordially* 

Hu Holiness the Pope raoeived tlu hoa^ of the Prime Miiditor cf Hyderabad, andexpnsa^ hk grte^ndb 
to him for tlie protection afforded by the Nitem to Catiwlioe, nnd the hope that tlife prefteeikm^^ 

After Rome, Florence ami siniie of the other diteir cities of Italy trere vidted. 



On tko 3(d of August Sir Sniw and his suits Isft Paris for Brindisi, travelling vid Mont Genis to MiIati. 
They emharhed (m the 8th, lunrlving at Bombay on the 24th of August, after an absenoe of four ami a half 
months. 

As Sir Salor, who had not quite recovered from the effects of his aoddent, was he]i)ed over the side of the 
steamer in Bombay harbour, the crew manned the yards and cheered him, a demonstration in which all the 
passengers jmned. In connection vdth this inddent it u worth mentioning that on the voyage home the steamer 
conveying Sir Salar Jung and his suite passed a troopship. As soon as the soldiers and sailors knew who was 
on board they swarmed on to the deck and into the rigging, and ** Three cheers fur Salar Jun^r, the Saviour of 
India,*' was the ory^ frilowed by sueh hurrahs as only Englishmen con give. 

Sir Sabr reached Hyderabad, on the 25th, and was received with the liveliest demonstrations of affection 
by all Glasses. 

In December 1876 His Highness the Nizam left for Delhi to represent his State at the Imperial Asaonblage 
for the Proclamation on the Ist January 1877, and Sir Salar Jung and a large suite of Hyderabad nobles 
went in attendance upon the young prince. 

In tlie hot weifther of 1882 the Minister paid a brief vbdt to Sinda to discuss certain proiMised administrative 
refrrms in the Hyderabad State with the Viceroy, and also to arrange about His Higliness tlie Nizam's visit 
to England. 


This was His Excellency’s first visit to the summer headquarters of the Government of India. Although his 
stay was a brief one, not exceeding «d^t days, he left belaud him that pleasant impression which he never frUed 
to create in the minds of all with whom he came in contact. From the Viceroy and Lady Kipon downwards, all 
were delighted with his sincerity ani that chanii of manner which was {xtculiarly lus own, and he left Simla 
having made a host of new friends. In January 188.H His Highness, accompanied by Hu Excellency, jmid a 
visit to Raichiur and Gulburga, both cities of historic renown. A lirief stay was luade at each place, alter whi rh 
the party {noceeded to Aurangabad, returning to tlie caj ital towards the end of January. Wliile on tour the 
Minister went to conriderable piuns to give His Highness ns much information as possible iggarding the revenue 
and general administration of the ^tatc, and, at each place rislted, the officiils were invited to explain in detail 
to die young prince the workiug of the deportments under their control. 

After returning tU the cnjutal, Sir Solar was occupied in making arr.mgements for the fortlicaimiiig tour of 
His Highness to Europe. It had been arranged that the Nizam should leave Bombay on the 6th April, spending 
some weeks on the Continent, and arriving in England about the 20th of May. Preparations for die tour were 
giung forward, lists of the nobles and others who were to form His Highness* suite liad been prepared, passages 
per P. and 0. steamer “Hydaspes" were about to be engaged, and there seemed every prospect of a pleasant 
holiday on the Continent and in England for His Highness and his guardian, when an event hapfieued whirii 
plunged all Hyderabad into the deepest sorrow. 


The sad event occurred thus. On Felvuary .5th, Sir Salar luid rt^iumed to his jialnce after dinner, as was 
his wont, and had worked till nwly midnight, then retiring to rest. At about two o'clock in tlie morning he 
was anddenly seluMd with an illness which his medical attendants pronounced to be that dread and dire disease 
cholera. His condition at first was not such as to excite much alarm ; in fact, his sons, after visiting him early 
in tile morning, went out to his village of Sarumogar to take part in a panther hunt. By eight or nine o'chask 
on the morning of the Sth, however. His Excellency's condition was much worse. He bore his sufferinga with 
great patience, and did not appear to tiiink tliat his illness was of a very dangerous character, and for some lime 
he decHned to postpt^ a large party which waa to take place that evening, saying that hia aona would be 
ttu^ if evni he bjjlmeiilif bad not recovered auffidently to receive hia guesta in prneon. As the day wore on, 
however^ it became evid^ wwi doabtfoL Hu weakness increased, and his voice s«ak slmoet 

. . : At ilbont el|e?en a m.^ Major Percy Gough heard that Sir S^r had nfitsed to send fisr 

: Braidintiffiy finignoni ao he todc the raifimuifailitjr of sending fiv him hiiiueU^ and he arrived 

B, wbeh the ffuft of the IHiaiater's^;^^ fiidi becenM genemUy^^^'^ the oourt^yard in 
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Pnriti WM reached on )fay the l‘3th. On the very evening oi liie onival nt the Gnuid Hotel at Faiih ^ 
Salnr met with an accident by elipping on the etiurs, wluoh resulted in a ftactured thigh bone. This delayed hie 
journey to England, where he iuvl been expecte i to arrive on the 16th of Slay. By the end of May^ however, 
he liA'l Ru far recovered as to be able to resume his journey. 

Sir Salnr liiided in England (at Folkestone) on the Ist of June. The first to board the steamer which had 
conveyed him across the clmnnel was the Duke of Sutherland. Sir Salnr, who was still unable to walk, was 
carried ashore in au arm>cludr a jiarty of English sailors. After being intrtduoed to some of those assembled 
to meet liim, amongst whom wa^ the Man|uis of Tweedsdale, the Mayisr of Folkestone read an address 
of welcoihe. 

Sir Salar Jung rei'dved.a most enthu iret'e welcome in England from all classes. As one of the 
lending London journals remarked:— “ Our new guest is the man who, when Delhi had &llen and our power was 
for a moinout in the Inlnni.'e, saved Soutliem India for England. Even if Southern India had revolted, it is 
{Mmsible tliat. 1^ jvofusc ex}K!nditnrc of men and money, we might have conquered it bick again, and aU the rest 
of India as well. Hut Sir Salar Jung sjiared us the expenditure of countless lives and countless millions ; 
and if there was a (dear ocf’asion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inestimable service, such an occasion is 
presented by the arrival in England of the Prime Minister of tlie Ni-tani.” 

On Juno 20th Mis Royal IlighueriH the Prince <if Wales gave a liaiKjuet in Sir Salar .Tung’s honor, when the 
leading noblemen, statcHuien. and obi hidinii officials were invited to meet him. On June 2 Ist the honoroiy 
(bfgree of D. C. L. was conlcrfed on Sir Salar at the Oxford Commemoration. On July fird His Excellency was 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen ut Wind vir Onstle the Marquis of Salisbury. Sir Salar ofibred his 
naztir in token of allegiauce, and this was t<iuuhed and remitted by Her Majesty. Sir Salar dined with the 
(jueen and remained at Windsor for tiie night, returning to l.onilon the next morning. Her Majesty’s dinner 
jjarty included the Primness Kentri<H], Prince Leopold, the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbiwy, and others. 
On thcevetung of the .ith July His Excellency imd suite were present at a state ball. He was attended at 
these and all other functions by Nnwub Var Jung Raitadur and Captain Clarke. On the 6th tile Marquis and 
Maroliioness of Salisbury entertained Sir Salar Juug at dinner, and the next day Sir Sglg r the honor of 
entertaining the IMuce of Wales. 

Previous to the dinner a liurlnr vras held according to the Eastern cxistom, at which Sir Salar Jung offert-d 
a inusar of one hundred aud one gold moliurs to the Piiuo..*, by whom tlie ufi'eriug was touched and remitted. 

Befon? going down to Tnintliam os the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, an address was presented to Sir 
Salar by the East India Association, c«mgratiilating him on his visit to England, commending him on the course 
pursued by him during I li Miiutiny and his loyalty to Great Ihirain, and the oiimirablc manner in which he 
administtred his cliarge, wishing him pnMperity, and prophesying that his name would go down to posteiity as 
one of the most illustrious iniuist r.s of Native states. His Excellency replied in suitable terms On account of 
ill* health Sir Salar Jutig was obliged to decline i ivitations to Manchester aud Liverpool. 

After remmning a few days at Trentham Hall Sir Salar proceeded to Dunrolnu Oeistle, the Duke ef Suther* 
land’s Scutch resideiita^ and here a iiumlx r of deputatiions were presented to hitn. 

On July 22nd and 23rd Sir Salar entertuned at dinner a number of most distinguislied: guests, including 
dukfsi, late vkeritys, ambassadors, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other notahiUtlea. 

On July 25th a siwcdal meeting of tiie Court of Oomiiion Cuunoil was held at Ghnldhall to prawot His 
E.xceUency with tlie honorary fraedom of the cdty London. On July 86th His Exntllency reosived deputa- 
tions from the Manchester Cmpuratiun, and the Manchester Chambe r of Oimuaeroe, when moet oasdial. 
wore received and replied to. ^ 

Sir Salar Jung, after a stay of two months in lEbgland, lift London Sir Pkiis bn his 
81st. His progress across the Continent was ftiU of infewest to himself and siiiiflje. Ho w 
Pans, and, like MI ftireignt^ ^ Wm Wruck with the marvels of the es^fSd ef 








front of tb« pntaoe wiw blodced "(nth the carriage of those who eame to make enqniiiea. 67 five o’dlook in 
the evening all hope of Sir Solar's recovery was abandoned, and at twenty«five minntes past seven he faieathed 
his last. 

The news that the great Minister was no more was at first received by those assembled in Uw oourt>yard 
and outside the palaci; with increilulity, but when the sight of tlic weeping relations, firiends, and attmidants 
fiirced the melancholy truth upon them, there arose one great cry of sorrow from all. Then a deep silence, 
broken only by the sobs of thtise who moivned, stole over the palace and its surroundings. 

As the news spread over tlic irity, men and women motvned as for the loss of a dear relation, for he had 
filled the place of one to many of them. His Highness the Nisam, wlien told of the fatal termination of the 
Minister’s illness, burst into tears and refuser! to be comforted. Those who visited the city that night describe 
it ns ** wearing the np}>oamnce of a city of the deiul.*’ 'Hiere was no life, no noise, no bustle in the streets. But 
few i>or>]ile were als»ut, and those that were alxrnt looked like men stricken with some sudden and terrible 
calamity. All tlrnt nijodit, and for days afterwards, Hyderabad was clothed in sorrow, such os it had never 
knr>wu Ixtfore, for the death of one who had been the gniding star of the fortunes of the State fiir thirty years. 
On the morning afVer the sod occurnaicc, the mournful Isstm of the minute guns firom the British cantonments 
at S(?oiiiulerab(u1 and Bolaruin utinuunced the melancholy news there. 

The funeral started from the palace at alamt nine o’clock on the morning of the 9tli, and as the sorrowful 
procession pnH«eded slowly through the streets the immense crowds of sobbing and wailing people proved how 
deep had l)een tlie affuistion of all for the deceased Minister. At the casements above the streets, women l)eat 
their bosoms and uttor(>d shrill cries of sorntw ; below, in the prottessiun, rugged featured Arabs, Rohillas, 
Patlious, and others who had known his bounty, wept bitterly for tlieir dead benefactor ; and around and 
alsait was a sobbing crowd. His Highness, who was visibly affected, also witnessed the funeral 
prtxression. As the ciortege |>assed slowly tliMugli the streets, headed by elephants frr>m which money and cakes 
were distributed to the poor, it was joined by thousands, and by the time the Daira Mir Mumin, the burial* 
gnuuxl t>f the fiimily, was readied, the jinicession was cunsiderahly over a mile in length. Everylxxly was on 
foot, and many were hare^hoaded. The cemetery was reached at balf*)>ast ton o’clock, at which boar the minute 
guns fWim Ghudderghaut b^un to boom forth. As the body was laid in tlie grave there was a fresh outbreak of 
s<jrrow fmm the vast crowd assembled in the cemetery and the roads leading to it. The troops present fired 
three volleys over the open grave, and the great assembly then slowly melted away. 

Fir Salar Jung was imdouhttHlly tlic fiiremost Tnihan Htatesma*i and diplomatist that India hod produced 
sincic the establishnu'nt of the British Suprenuu^. Ii was his fortune to render at the outset of hb career signal 
service to the Paramount Powit in a mtanent of uneasiness and pt’ril, and yet to epjoy the unim^Mured confidence 
and respect of his own countrymen to a degree not siupa^ised by that given to any native politician of his time. 
His stn>ng indi\‘iduaHty, the iierfoet Uilance of his adniinistmtive fiicu’ties, and tiie happy combination of caution 
.'iiul fimmesH, w'liich enabled him to steer clear of dangers which would have overcome a more imjietuoaB or a 
weaker man, gave him an ascendency in Hyderaliad which no previous minister had attained, although the 
difficulties he had to fiicc were unusually trying ami complicated. Mis loyalty to the Empress was throujg^hout 
imabatiug. Englishmen will not honor Ids memory the less, because his loyalty sprang fimii deliberate ccmvicti<m 
that the miuntejuince of the British rule was the best pledge of safety to the dynasty he serVedL A master of 
English liumture, and familiar with both Western ways and Eastern thought, he was, in the true Oriental 
si>nst>, a scholar ; and he remained, to the last, faithful to the tnulitions of his creed and country. Hyderabad 
(.nil boast of statesmen of conspicuous ability at the present time, but Hyderabad— nay, the East— cannot hope 
to produce another man who shall surpass in diplomacy and tact Sir Salar Jang the Great. 

Sir Salar Jung the Great left two sons and two daughters, . but both tbe sons are dead, to the gre^ sorrow 
of those who loved the great statesman, and desired to see Us issue flourishing and reaping the bienefits of their 
father’s hard labour. His gmndcliildnm are, however, living, one of whom is Mir Yusuf AU, ei|^, tiie 
son of Sir Salar Jung II., who succeeded tiie gran: Sir ^lar as Prime Minister (tf tiie State, shtuittaneoii^y witk 
tbe installation of the present Ruler in 1884, but who has riaoe dnd. 
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IS Excellency the Nawab Sir Khurohed rlah Bahadur, K. C. I. E., is a grandson, 
on Ills mother’s side, of H. H. the late Silcandar Jah, and nephew of H. H. the 
late Nazir* ud'Dowla. The last-named sovereign is said to liave been exceedingly 
fond of lus nephew, for, as a boy, SirKhurshedwas remarkable for intelligence and 
great promise. Wltilc slill a minor, H. H. Naadr-nd-Dowla conferred upon Idni 
the title of Tegh Jung, and Abiil Fakhr Mahomed Faklir*ud-.Din. 

On H. H. Afzul-ud-Dowla (father of tlie present Nizam^ ascending ilie 
throne, young Tegh Jung became one of his favorites also. His Highness, in order 
to mark the young prince with some imrticular distinction, gave turn his eldest 


and lavorite daughter in marriage, and conferred up<in him the titles of 
Khurshed-ud-Dowla, Khurshed*ul>Muik, Khurshed-nl-Uniara, Khursbed Jah. 
This was in 1 850. It is understood that Jah is the Nizam's family title, and is rarely, if ever, bestowed upon 
anyone outside royalty. None of Sir Khursbed Job’s ancestrtrs olitained tlus title, and what is peculiarly remark- 
able is that he was honored with this, the liighest title in the gift t>f tiie Nizam, during tlie life-time of his father 
and uncle. But that is not all. H. H. Afzul-ud Dowla htmored Sir Khursbed Jah with yet atiothcr distinction 
by granting him the iuHignia of Moht Marotib, which in those days was recognised as an emblem o> royalty, 
and carried with it certain petmliar privileges. 

Sir Khursbed Jah was a remarkably handsome man in his younger days, and increasing age has propor- 
tionately ennobled his features and liearing, tier he possesses a most venerable and commanding appearance. It 
is believed tliat H. H. Afzul-ud*Dowla txmferred upon Sir Khursbed Jail the title of Kh»rad)ed Jah not only in 
rea^nition of lus fiimily porition and intellecttwl attainments, but also an a compliment to his personal appearance. 

Sir Khurslied Jali was the {wt of his grandfiither, and the influence that nobleman enrdsed over him went a 
great way towards modelling and forming his character, and, os a result, he became riraple in his habits of life, 
and moral in bi>th principle and pt^actice. He deyelop«?d a taste for letters rarely found in young mm of exalted 
rank and great wealth. 

With unlimited wealth at his command, and .bericged by temptations of every kind, at a time when the 
passions and judgment are at conflict, Khursbed Jah exercised great self-restraint, occupying hia time witit ^ 
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mofe Mrifios ooncernB of life, and finding his enjoyment moetly in literary work. Hm aomNantea were few, Iwit 
well-ehoaen, the eodety of old men bung |>re%rred by him. He wa* the constant companion of liia grandfather, 
with whom he was aK«ociated in the management of boriiiesa affbira, and the habit then acquired by lum enables 
him to look upon work aa a {deasure, and to attimd to buaineas firom morning till evening witiiout betraying the 
■li^test exhaiiation or dislike for his ocoupatioii. 

Sir Khurahed Jah has been a great traveller, the atimnlns being, perhaps, the outcome t>f his prufutmd 
historical knowledge. Ue began hia travels liefore rulwaya were common in Indio, and he baa visited every 
place of historical interest in the country. He has seen the most important towns in tlw Deccan, Central Pnn-incos, 
and Gujarat, as wdl aa the fi^ntier towns of Quetta, SiW, and Chaman. Travelling lias a peculiar charm for 
him, and he spares no expense or trouble in tlwt du^ction. 

A devout student of histitry himself^ Sir Khunhed Jah has written a history of Indio in Urdu, with sfiecial 
reference to Hyderalnd. At first the book was printed for private circulation, but it lias since been translated 
into English, and nuiy perhips be launched on the literary world ere long. 

Khnrshed Jah was created a Knight Commander of the Eminent Order of the Indian Empire in 1887, on the 
occasion of Her Majesty the Queen* Bmpr.tss's Golden JuUlee, Mr. Howell, then Resident at HyderalMwl, 
presenting him with the insigniu of the order. Whilst d«dng so, Mr. Howell oharacterised him as an “ Historian 
and Traveller.” 

No English visitor of note leaves Hyderabad without being entertained by this nobleman in some way or 
another. But there is no ostentatious display of wealth, for it is well*ktiown that Sir Kliurshed Jah is 
economical in his expenses, and averse to “show ” and misdirected munificence. 

Afiter the death of Sir Salar Jun|;I., when the Nizam wa< still a minor. Sir Khurshed Jah took part in the 
provisional administration as a. member of council, being asfoointed with the lute Pcsiikar, Maliaraju Naraindcr 
Pershad, senior administrator, and with the 3 'ouu!: 4 er Solar Jung, jumor and secretary to the board. During 
that iieriod, he vigorously supported the fiimims Chanda railway scheme, and the Government of India })as8ed a 
lugh ouloglum on the conduct (»f the board in that difficult matter. 

As a rule, it was on ocuatious of gravest importance — oct^arions when the welfare of the State was at 
stake ■ that Sir Khurshed Jah volunteered his opinion on the politics of the State. On the death of Sir Salar 
Jung L, when the question of a successor was bring hotly discussed by the public an 1 the ]>ress, and when 
several candidates were in the field,' Sir Khurshed Jah wsrmly advocated the appointment of Salar Jnng II. os 
prime minister, but suggested tint as he was young he should he associated in admiiuntrativc matters with 
the Feshkar (Maharaja Numinder Pershad), Nawah Rasiur*ud*Dowla, and Xawab V£kar-ul*Umara, and hie 
suggestion was practUsilly acted upon. 

Sir Khurslied Jah’s chief occupation is the management of his own jaghirs. In this he is asristed his 
son, Nawah Zafiir Jung Shams-ul*Mulk Bahadur, who is considered a worthy son of a worthy father. Sir 
Khurshed Jah is invested mth full criiiiinai and rivil powers over his own subjects, who are not amenable to 
khe jurisdicti<m of the Nizam's courts. In the selection of his judicial and other responrihle officers he is very 
careful, and, as has been mentioned, his general caparity for work is above the average. When free fn>m ad* 
ministmtive work, lie busies himself with Imusehold affairs, attending to every dctdl. In fituincial matters 
lie is most penetr.'iuve. He possesses strength of character, energy, and |.iorsev(>rance, an I at the same time 
a tender heart, instinct with sentiments of mercy and justice. He is over fifty-seven years of i^;e, but retains the 
full vigor and energy of his younger days. He is generous, and has large symiiatiiies with public institutions 
and matters pertaining to the amelioration of the poor. In 1897, when a scarrity prevailed in Hyderabad, he 
at onoe set an example by importing jowari to the extent of 3U,000 rupees w'orth, and had the same daily 
distributed amongst the distressed in the dty of Hyderabad and in his own jaghirs. He spends large sums of 
money in clurity, hut his liberalities are always discriminately chosen. 

Sir Khurshed Jah is sincerely religions, but by no means a bigot. He believes in the brotherhood of man, 
and treats people of all denominations alike. An aristocrat by Inrth, ho never forgets liis Urthright, and 
oomraands the respect doe to him wherever he goes. As a prince of the blood royal, and as the head of a noble 
bottih, the fottoider of wlfioh helped the great Nizam Asaf Jah in establisliing his soverrignty in the Deccan, 
Nawah T^h Jung, Shams*ul*Umani, Anur*i-Kahlr, Sir Khurshed Jah llahadur, K. C. I. E., occujnes a most 
important poM^on in the Hyderabad State, and by lus culture, experience, and personal hearing he unques- 
tiunahly laresents one of the best and truest specimens of Mahomedan nobility d* the present day. 
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H. E. THE NAWAB SHAHAB JUNG, IFTIKHAR-UL-MULK BAHADUR. MINISTER OF POLICE AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
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THE NAWAB FAKHR-UL-MULK BAHADUR, MINISTER OF JUSTICE AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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IR Vazir Ali Khan Bahndnr, 
Nawab Barkarar Jung, AHaf>yar-uU 
Dowla, Aaafojar^ul-Mulk, m the 
grandMin of SamHain>nl>Mulk, and 
son<m'law of His Highness the late Nawab 
Afzul*ad*Dowla, the Mier of His Highness the 
present |7usam. He oombuieB in his personality 
many enviable <{iialities. His Highnew the 
Nizam, reoognizing in his mental attribates those 
qualifications looked for in vdse Isolators, exer* 
oised his royal fiivor by elating him to be a 
member of the Council of State. The Nawab is 
a welUinfiirmed man and a keen patron of learn- 
ing in every branch. He is of a humane and 
generous disposition, and is r(^;nrded as a great 
friend of fhkirs and dervishes. 





THE NAWAB ZUFFER JUNG, »HAM&-UL-MULK BAHADUR. 
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ins subject of our sketch is the second son of the Nawab Sir Khurshed Jah 
Bahadur K. C. I. E., and heir apparent to the right and title of the Shums>al* 

Uuiara house. The family to which he belongs is representative of the premier 

nobility of Hyderabad by virtue of its being closely allied, by ties of marriage, 
to the succe.ssive Ni/.ams of the State. 

Oil his mother’s side, he is the grandson of Nawab Afsul-nd-Dowla, the 
late Nixam, and nephew to His Highness, the present Nixam. Nawab Zafar 
Jung, to call him by the name by which he is familiarly known, was bom in 

1865. For symmetry of physique, and all that goes to make manly beauty, 

nature has been profuse in showering her favours on him, and Sir Khurshed Jah was not slow to 

perceive the natural endowments and intellectual developments of his pet son, and the father’s 

experience has liecn realized: for the young prince, within a short period, made marked progress in 
Arabic and Persian to the entire satisfaction of a zealous tutor and a loving father. For him poetry 

and history have a peculiar fascination, and his energies are directed to the mastery of works of the 

most eminent authors. 

Nawab Zafar Jung’s English tuition began almost simultaneously with that of the present Nizam, 
under Captain John Clerk, who was especially appointed for the purpose by the late Sir Salar Jung I. 
The Nizam and Zafar Jung parted company in 1885 when the latter left for England, where he 
became a favourite with the officers of the Queen’s second Life Guards by whom he was taught militaiy 
drill, lance and sword exercise, shooting and riding. Nawab Zafar Jung was introduced to all the 
meuibers of the Royal Family including Her Majesty the Queen Empress. After a stay of about 
sixteen months in England he made a tour on the Continent, accompanied by Mr. A. H. Stevens, 
Secretary ; Mr. Syed Mahmood, A. D. C., and a staff of Indian followers. He visited France, Belgium, 
Genuauy, Austria, Italy and other countries, and made the acquaintance of many of the prominent 
men in each country. On his retuni from Europe the Nawab was put to the desk, as it were, and 
closely associated with his father, the able statesman, in matters of practical business. In a few 
years, he obtained a thorough grasp of everything necessary to fit him to control and administer the 
large number of jagirs and villages belonging to his father, who has since delegated to him the 
entire management of the Paigah troops and a part of the civil departments. Nawab Zafar Jung 
visited England a second time in 1887. He was then deputed by the Nizam to represent His 
Highness at the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations, when he was present at* every I«ev£e held by 
Her Majesty the Queen Empress, who received him with marked favour. 

On his homeward voyage he was a fellow passenger of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, with 
whom he cultivated a close friendship. From Bombay they travelled in the same train to Poona, 
where H. R. H. alighted. On the railway platform the Duke and the Nawab held a long conversa- 
tion, and after a mutual hearty farewell, the prince proceeded of his way to Hyderabad. In 1887 the 
Nawab received a medal, and in 1897 a clasp, the cine commemorative of Her Majesty the Queen’s 
Golden Jubilee, and the other of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. 

Like his father, Nawab Za&r Jung is fond of travelling and seeing places of historic interest 
Whatever he does is invariably well done; still he is not fond of show. He adheres strictly to his 
rule of always tempering justice with mercy. 
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HE family of the Nawab Mushir-xil-Miilk is Ixxtli renowned and ancient. 
Syed Mahomed Ali Khan llazavi, the founder of the family, was a 
descendant of the Prophet. At one time he was Prime Minister of Tabriz 
in Persia. He had two sous, Syed Muzaffer Ali Khan Bazavi and Syed 
Taherali Khan Bazavi. 

Syed Taherali Khan Bazavi went to Bijapur in the time of the Adil 
Shahi kings, where he became Prime Minister. hie married Khatima 
Begum, the daughter of Nawab Asad Ali Khan Bahadur, and she bore 
him two .sons. The eldest, Syed Miizaifer Ali Khan, alias Vali Saheb, was 
a Saint. He was a personification of guilelessuess and innocence and well worthy of the distinction. 
The younger son was called Syed Mahomed Ali Khan, alias Syed Mahomed Khan Nakd. The 
sobriquet of “ Nakd ’’—meaning “ ready cash ” — ^was given him, Iwcause he paid his .servants every 
fortnight instead of once a month. He married Ummul Butuh, alias Khairimuissa Begum, the sister 
of the Killcdar of Begampalli, and it was ow'ing to this marriage that the fort of Begampalli became 
a heritage of the family. It was granted to them by the Mogul Emperor, and still belongs to the 
descendants of Syed Mahomed Ali Khan. He had two .sons, Nawab Syed Husain Ali Khan, and 
Nawab Mir Asad Ali Khan. The first named Nawab entered the service of Tippu Sultan and rose 
to the office of Bakhshigiri of the forces. Tippu Sultan, on account of the Nawab’s high connections 
and his valuable services, gave him high and honourable employment as long as he lived. When 
he died, Tippu Sultan felt his loss so much that he wrote l«) the surviving brother, Mir Asad Ali 
Khan, to send him some scion of the family, that he niiglit be given the post left vacant by Hn.sain 
Ali Khan’s death, but Mir Asad Ali did not think it advisable to comply with the request. In the 
time of Asaf Jah II., when Nawab Gulam Syed Khan Arastu Jah was Prime Minister, Mir Asad Ali, 
with his three nephews, Gulam Ali Khan Man.snr-ud*Dowla, Ahmed Ali Khan and Mustafa Ali Khan 
Sh.ah Yar-ul-Mulk, went to Hyderabad where he obtainexl an audience with the King and secured 
the command of a body of cavalry with the title of Muzaffer-ul-Mulk. Soon after he distinguished 
himself in an action against Aroo Pandit Buruhauivalc of Poona. The Nizam bestowed both the 
.Sagitash and the DfUihgiri (the sjxiil of the battle) on Nawab Muzaffcr-uI-Mulk, and since then his 
descendants have- enjoyed these distinctions. As a result of the.se and other distingni.shed .services, 
jagirs worth 52,cx>,cxx> rupees annually were bestowed upon him. These included the talukas of 
Ellichpur, Ansa, Arki, Tandore and Chitapur, out of which the talukas of Chitapur and Tandore are 
still in po.sse.s.siou of the family. 

Nawab Mustafa Ali Khan Bahadur Shah Yar-ul-Mulk, the nephew of Muzaffer-ul-Mulk, married 
the daughter of Malimiyan Saheb, alias Saif-ul-Mulk, the .sou of Ara.stu Jah. Here it will not be 
out of place to describe the relations that have existed between the families of Arastu Jah and H. H. 
the Nizam. Arastu Jah had one son, Saif-ul-Mnlk, and two daughters. The elder daughter was 
married to Sikander Jah, the King of the Deccan, and the j'ouuger one was wedded to Nawab Shah 
Yar-ul-Mulk. Thus the King and Shah Yar-ul-Mulk became brothers-in-law, having married sisters. 
The younger sister gave birth to two sons, Nawab Raunak Ali Khan Shah, Yar-ul-Mulk and Nawab 
Abbas Ali Khan. Nawab Raunak Ali Khan had two sons and one daughter by different wives. 
The elder was called Nawab Mir.Mehdi Ali Khau Shamsher Jung, and the younger one, Nawab Mir 
Husain Ali Khan Imdad Jung. Nawab Abbas Ali Khan married Mehruninissa Begum, who was the 
daughter of Nawab Murshid Kulikhau, of Daryadgir. She was the mother of Nawab Mir Mustafa 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Askar Jung, Aftab-ud-Dowla, Mushir-ul-Mulk, the subject of our sketch. His 
fether, Nawab Mir Abbas Ali Khan died at the age of twenty-eight, when Nawab Mushir-ul-Mulk 
was onl}’' two or three months old. Nawab Mushir-uI-Mulk has an only son, Nawab Mir Jasfer Ali 
Khan Bahadur, who is eight years of age, at the present writing. 
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of ft diBtfict, there is ft tftshildftr, and in five ixT the 
patties, or sub'divieions of talukns, there are uaib 
tftluildarB. The total strength of the Land Revenue 
Department is : — 4 subndars, 15 first talukdars, 
1 atnaldar, 2( second talukdars, 38 third talukdars, 
108 taksildars, and 5 naib tahaildars. 

The Revenue Subvby and SK'rrnKMKNT DErART- 
MBNT is in charge of a coiuiuissiouer, u'ho has under 
kiui 4 BUperintendcaits, 17 assistant supermtcndents. 
and 17 sub-assistants. 

The Inam Depahtment is in charge of a commis- 
sioner, who has under him 2 deputy commissioners. 

The Forest Department is under a conservator, 
who has four assistants. 

The Customs Department is under a commis* 
siouer, who is assisted by four deputy commissituiers. 

The Financial Department is administered by a 
comptroller-general of accounts. There is also an 
accountant-general, who is in charge of the executive 
work of the de|)artment. 

The Judicial Department is under the control of 
the High Court, which is composed of a chief justice 
and five puisne judges. 

The District Pouoe and Jails are controlled 
by an ins{>ector-general of police. 

The City Police is vaulerAkotwal (commissioner}. 

The Rducational Department is under a director 
of public instruction, who has five insiiectors — one 
for each division, and one for head-(]uartcr8. 

The Stamp Department and the Mint are under 
a BUjieiin tendon t. 

The Postal Department is in charge of a post- 
master-genera!. 

The Medical Dri>artment, in its several branches, 
is in cliarge of the Residency Surgeon. 

The Public Works Department is divided into 
two brandies, the General and Irrigation branches, 
each having a chief engineer. 

Railways and Mines are under the Secretary to 
tlie Public Works Department, but all important 
matters relating tliercto are referred by the Minister 
to the “ Standing Cuinniittoc on Railways and 
Mines,” composed as follows : The Senior Meniher 
of the Board of Revenue (('linirman) ; the Secretary 
to the Judicial, Police, and General De|)artments ; the 
Chief Engineiir, Public Works Department ; and 
the Auditor, Public Works Accounts. 

Tlie administrative principles t»f His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government follow as closely os practicable 
the British system of goveminont in India. The ad- 
ministration is classified on clear and judicious lines 
of revenue and expenditure, and each de^iartment, as 
stated before, is maintained under the control of a 


dcfiartmental minister at the Capital. In order to form 
a correct coiUH'ption of the intricaci(?s involved in the 
wlministratioii of so vast and diversified a country as 
the State of Hyderabad, it is first of all essen- 
tial to take a mental survey <»f the extent of territory 
which forms the Nizam's Dominions, and the manner 
in which it is both divi<lei1 and adiiiiiiistejrcil. The 
country includes an an?a i»f 82,01)8 square miles, and 
the chief territories fall under three heads, fj/r., 
(1) khalsa, (2) sarfi-khas, and (3) jaghtrs. The term 
“khalsa” denotes land the nn-enues of which ac- 
crue to Government. It also means lands governed 
entirely b}' the State. “ Sarfi-khas ” are crown lands 
belonging to the Nizam perstmally, the revenues 
of which an? enjoyed by His Highness. “ Jaglnrs” arc 
classed under four heads : — ( I ) grants of an liereditary 
or permanent nature ; (2) {icrsonal grants for the maiu- 
tenam*e of the persons to wliom they are granted ; 

grants nobleiueu of the State for the purpose of 
maintiiiniiig troops fitr His Highness ; and (4) gnuits 
in lieu of certain obligations binding on the Btate. 

The divisions and districts int(» which tlic Domi- 
nions are divided are shown Iwlow, together with the 
number of talukas .and villages in each, exclusive of 
the saril-khas lands : — 


I 


Diiminioii. 

DUtriot. 

Arp. 1 

XaliikaH. j 

Vil1iq,.». 

Aursngftliaii. 

Aurangabad .. 
liir 

Parbbani 

Naiidar 

.’i.se.') 8<|.M j 
4,130 „ 

4.049 „ 
S.JW? „ 

B 

0 

1 7 

j 

1.8C3 

911 

1,302 

1.11& 

f 

Golburga ...^ 

^ .u 

Gulburga 

RttichHr 

Lifigaugur 

Naldrug 

‘1 

3,999 8q.M. 
3,061 „ 

4,907 „ 

2,473 „ 

7 

0 

G 

3 

1,050 

973 

1,103 

539 


Bidar 

! 3,805 8q.M. 

G 

830 


Indui* ... ..1 

1 4,S22 „ 

10 

1,348 

liidar 

i Mrdak 

1 2,998 „ 

G 

540 


1 Elgandal 

1 7.095 „ 

9 

1,093 


: Sirpur-Tandnr.. 

i 

5,029 „ 

» 

1,833 

f 

Waraiigal «. 

9,727 Sq.M. 

10 

1.720 

Warannl .. < 

Nalgiiiida 

4,118 „ 

A 

1,014 

1 

Maliabub-Nagar 

0,444 „ 

10 

1,383 


Administration of the Land. — The revenue from 
land is classified as: — (1} ryotwari h.nd revenue, 
(2)sar1>nstn, ( 3) peshkasli, (4) fruit-trees, ^5) grazing, 
and (6) miscellaneous. 

Survey and Seitlement. — For a^lininistrtitive pur- 
poses there are fiuir survey divbions, viz., Hydenibail, 
Indiir, MeiLak, and ^^'ar.angal, and all these demand 
measurement and classification of fields, revision 
work, and settlement. 

Inam. — The strength of the Inam Dejiartment 
consists of a cuiumissioner at head- quarters and two 
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yHE pONSTlTUTION. 

UK present form of flrliiiinifitmti«in of Hie 
HiglinesH tiie Ni^fttn’s Government 
dates hack to the Imginning of 1893, 
when His Higliness, by edict, or 
twioom-ha, uotitiod to the |xiople the 
institution of many im]Mirtant changes 
in the constitution of the gtivemment. 
One of the most important features of 
the new M^heme was the alMilition of 


Revenue ; Judicial, Police, and General ; Public 
Works ; Military ; Private Secretary ; and Daftor-i* 
Mulki (Persian). 

Other changes introduced, either as a port of ihc 
re-organisation scheme, or subsequent to it, krerc 
the seiniration of the office of' Chief Sngineer from 
the Secretariat, and the aiipointment of an officer as 
Secretary tu the Public W«>rks Department (includ- 
ing Railvvnys and Mines); the amalgamation of the 
appointment of Legal Adviser with that of Secretary 
to the Judicial, Police, and General Departments ; 


the Conncil of State, which was an executive 


the abolition of the offices of Inspector-General of 


and legislative Ijody ©nubinel (but wlitcb seldom Kxcise, Stomps, and Ifeglstratiou, and of Director of 


met), and tlie substitution thoreror of two (.'oimoils. Agriculture and ; airl the creation temporarily 

fvr., a (’ahinot ('ouiicil for executive business, of n q(.vv appointment, that of Gomptroiler-General of 

iUkd a Legislative Council for the purpose of Accounts. 


hmiiing laws. The Cal >i Act Council was composed 
cif the Prime Minister, the Peshkar, and the 
Muin-nl-Mahanis, or Departmental Ministers. All 
questions of administrative importance were to lie 
refer.*nrf tothisCoimeii for settiement, as also were any 
matters on which there might he a ditferenee of 
opinion lietwccn the Do]>nrtmRntal Mhusters and the 
Prime Ministar. The Legislative (^ouncil was com- 
posed of officials and lum-offici.als, and 'tas to In* 
prosidisl «*vor by the Prime Minister, or, in his 
abseruxi, by the De|Nirtmentd .MiniftaT whosi; depart- 
ment ,v:is concerned with the business tliat was for 


Rules were issued clearly defining the powers of 
the Prime Minister, the Cabinet Council, the Peshkar, 
and the Defiai'tmeutal Ministers. 

The distribution of work between the Prime Min- 
i^ter and Defiartmental Ministers is as follows - 

The Prime Minister has under his own supervision 
Kinance, Revenue, Stamps, Mint, Post Office, Regular 
Troops, and Stud. 

The Pc'ihlcar is in charge of the Imperial Service 
and Irrugultu* Troops. 

The Minister of Justice and Public Affairs has 


the time licing iKsfon the Council. l'\)r the first time 
in the aiiiiuiH of Hydcrnliod the non -official edement 


Justice, Jails, Ki^istmtinn, Medical, Religious Institu- 
tions, and the Court of Words. 


wa- .allowed a voice in the work of the Council, and 
tills privilege Avas much upjircciatad. 

Such was the new cour-titntion, nnd in this form 
the Government of the State is at prcM>nt carried on. 
Of the six non-official members of (council, two are 
jaghinluis or other projirietors of villages, two arc 
first grade jfl* juIits, and two arc chostm from among, 
tlic nierrantile and <ithcr ci.i8se.s. Thu representative 
jaghirdars and fdcaders arc eh.'oti.'d respectively by 
their own class., and the two other ineinbcrs ore 
noininated by the Piiinc Minister. 

'I he general schenu', as originally proinnigated, 
pMvidod for a lievcime Minister or Muin-ul-Maham 
in charge of the Revenne Dei>artmcnc, but this was 
siihseipiently ehangt>d to a Revenue Board tximpused 
of two mcmliera, and the sc|)nrato office of Inspector- 
General of Revenue was abolished. 

The office of Political Secretary was abolished, and 
there are now six Secretaries, m. Financial and 


The Minister of Police and Public Works has 
Police, Public Works (in‘.;luding Railways and Mines), 
Municiiialities, tmd Sanitation. 

_____ jk to A 

J^ORM OF Administration. 

Land RKVKNUK.-The Rev’cmie Boa^ is compos- 
ed of throe members, avIio exercise chief cimtrpi ovw 
all revenue deiiartments, subject to the Prime Minis- 
ter. For ndnlini^trative purposes the territory is divid- 
ed into four snbahs, or divisions, and 15 districta, 
with one sub-district, ur amaldari. * In each division 
there is a suba-lar, <x)rres|Kin(ling with a commtsskmer 
in British India, whe exercises more or less control 
over every dejwutment in his division. In each dis- 
trict tliere is n first talukdar, corresponding with a 
(xillectur or deputy commissioner in Britiah India, 
and 4Jiese officers We assistants designaitad saociul 
* and thiwi tabtkdars. In each talnka or sub^t9iaan 
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deputy oommieuonen, one at each suhah. The en- 
quiiy into cases was commenced thirty years 
ago, tahsildars of districts being at the time entrusted 
witli the work, but it is now under an organized 
department. 

Excise (Distbict Abkaki).— The Excise revenue 
from the districts, apart from the city of Hyderabad 
and the British cantonments of Secunderabod and 
Bolanim, is fanned out ly auction, under contracts 
fiir periods varying from three to ten years, the 
sources of income being country-liquor, toddy, and 
mohwa flowers. Country spirits are manufactured on 
the out-stiU system, the monopoly of manuihctare and 
sale being fitrmed out at auction by talnkna or groups 
of talukas. No lestriction is plao^ by Government 
on either the quantity or the strength of the liquor 
distilled. The number of stills and shops is fixed 
by Government officials. 

Omr Abkari. — The (Sty Abkari district comprises 
an area extending ^ miles in every direction from 
the city, exclusive of the British cantonments of 
Secunderabad and Bolarnm. Latterly an area of two 
miles rtrand these cantonments has also lieon excluded 
from the dty limits and included in cant.onment 
area. No liquor or toddy shops ore allowed 
within the walls of the city, but there are many stills 
and shops in the suburbs. The Abkari system of 
the cantonments of Secunderabad and Bolarum is 
under the management of the Nizam’s Government. 
The system is that of a contract distillery, which 
supplies country spirits to the local shop-keepers, 
who bind themselves to the minimum supply at fixed 
prices. 

Opium. — All opium for cemsumptirm in His High- 
ness' territory is imported from Malwa, and is subject 
to a duty of ten per cent. The imports of opium from 
Indur in 1808 Fasti (1894 A. D.), when the last 
official report was issued, were 298 chests of 7U seers 
each, which showed a considerable falling-oflT firom 
previous years. This deficiency may, however, have 
been caused by drawing on the stock already in the 
country. The Royal Opium Commissimi was expect- 
ed to visit Hyderabad in 1894, hut the arrangement 
had to be altered, and a deputation firom Hyderabad 
went to Bombay to give evidence. 

Fobbsts. — ^The administration of the State forests 
has been entrusted to a special Forest Department for 
the last 27 years, but the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment has bm eonfined to control over nine species 
tran wherever situated on Government lands. 


All the other species have been in charge of the local 
revenue officers, and, except a small fuel reserve ori- 
ginally created for railway purposes at Dbarur, on the 
line iMtwoen Wadi and Hyderabad, tliere are no 
reserves in His Highness’ Dominions. 

OnsTOMs.— Customs duty is levied on both exports 
and imports, and on produce or manufactures in His 
Highness the Nizam’s territory when brought to 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. In all cases the 
calculation is on the basis of five per ront. on the value, 
which is the maximum duty allowed by treaty with the 
Government of India. The only exception to this is 
in the case of silver, on w’hich the (liity was raised 
to ten per cent., but again redwwl to live per 
cent., the value of the metal having fluertuated 
slightly. The (h>vernment reserve to themselves the 
right of raising or lowering the duty on silver as 
prompted by fluctuations in the silver market. Im- 
port fofid-grains are exempted from customs duty, 
as are also a number of (tetty articles. Many nobles, 
miinsubdars, and officials ore exempted from payment 
of customs duty, and all articles imported for the use 
of the military forces in the British cantonments arc 
likewise exempt. Tlie total strength of the Customs 
Department staff is 5,119, including a commissioner, 
four deputy commissioner.'i, nine siqwrintendents, 
eleven sardar daroglias, twenty -four amins, forty -eight 
daroghas, 3,005 jawons, and several clerks, account- 
ants, etc. 

Wauds’ Estates. — The administration of tlie Wards* 
Estates was formerly under the control of His High- 
ness, but it was subsequently transferred to the 
Judicial Minister, who now administers the Depart- 
ment, assisted by an officer called the Superintendent 
of the Ckiurt of Words, whose head-quarters are at 
Hyderabad. This arrangement is not extended to 
the Solar Jung Estate, which is still under the im- 
mediate control and supervision of His Highness, 
and is managed by a first talukdor, whose services are 
lent by Government. There are altogether 80 estates 
under the management of the Court of Wards, 16 of 
which have an annual revenue exceeding Rs. 5,000 
each, the remaining 14 being of minor importance. 
The estates situated in the districts usually have 
talukdars, although some have their own managers who 
ore directly subordinate to the Superintendent of the 
Court of Wards and take their orders from him. The 
revenues collected firom the estates are deposited in 
the district treasuries, and, after meeting ounent 
expenses, the surplus, if any, is remitted to ^ central 
treasury at Hyderabad. 
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BGISLATION. 

neoesaity tor fonnal Illation long rinoe 
K attracted the attention of Hia Highneaa* 

I Government. Sir Salar Jung the Firat, in 
hia refonna in difFerent departmenta, recog* 
nused the uaefulneaa of abort practical lawa for r^;ala« 
ting tlieir work. The enactment of the Penal and Pro 
cedure codea in Britiah India gave a practical atimulua 
to the work of logialation in the Hyderabad >State. 
Vaiioua attttnpta were made to carry out the work, but 
without aubatatitial auocesa. Aa early aa 1870, a 
apedal committee of aelect Mahomedan lawyera waa 
appointed to frame lawa for tlieae dominiona on the 
model of tuoae enacted in Btitiah India. The com* 
mittae’a labora came to a cloae with an untiniahed 
tranalation of tlie In(ll:m Criniinol Procedure Code in 
Penian, the language then of the courta in the State. 
In 1875, a Mahomedan pleader from Upper India 
waa called for the purpoao. He framed one or two 
minor regulationB,hiit did not auoceed in hia attempto 
to frame a penal code. He waa, later on, aaaodated 
with four otlier Mahomedan officiala, and they framed 
aeveral regiilationa and drculara, which, with the per* 
aonal lawa of the parties conocrnod, form the ground* 
work of the pruaent judicial adminiatmtion. For accur- 
ing proper OHies, attention waa tlien turned to law* 
ycra trruned in England, hut the apimintment of Meaara. 
Trevor and Maltmud proved quite Ixirren of aatiafiictory 
reaulta, chieHy on account of their wont of acijuaintance 
with the local droumstancea and requirementa. Since 
Hia Highneaa* acceaaion, however, more methodical 
eftbrta have been made. The Council of State, com* 
poaerl of the principal noblea of the State, with Hia 
Highn^ at ita head, aoon became a legislative council 
alao. . . '^iqtplement ita lalxiura and iirejiare drafts of 
lawa jRirX ^-fionaideration, a committee of judges was 
a{qx)iuted. This committee prepared a law of civil 
procedure, which waa moat urgently required, and 
wldch waa tentatively given eflect to at once, pending 
the enactment of a more complete code, and which, aa 
Bucli, ultimately received the approval of the Council of 
State and Hia Highness, and this u atill in force. The 
cluef measure of the Council of State waa a limitation 
act, known after Hia Highness* name aa kanoon*i* 
mahbubia," wliicli, with Hia Highneaa* sanction, came 
into force after some years, and which is still in opera* 
tion. A special regulation for the superviaMm and 
deportation of Rohillas was enacted, and this has gone 
a great way towards relieving the country of ita wwat 
characters. 

Measures for levying munioipal and local taxation 
were also passed, whidh, after the framing of rules for - 
conying out their provinons, were put into operation. 
The committee of judges cM not find time, toweverj 
to go on with its labours, and during Sir Asman Jah'a 
adminiatration the Council of State ceased to meet. 


In 1890, a law commisaion was appointed, with 
Moulvi Ekbal Ali, a puisne judge of the High Court, 
as its presidcfut, Nawab Futtem Nawaa Jung aa a 
member, and Syed Mahomed AU as ita paid and full- 
time secretary. A qiecial eatablislunent was placed at 
the disposal of the commission. It was originally 
ordered that the I’teaident should make a tour in His 
Highness* Dominions and lay all his notes of inspection 
before the oommisnon, and that the commission 
should prepare and submit drafts of all the laws 
that might be retjuired, in such form as to admit 
of being finally re*oast into a code. These drafts 
were to be accompanied by rejiortB explaining the 
existing laws, the defects found in tlreir working, and 
the best mode to remove these defects. The High 
Court was also directed to forwani for the informa- 
tion of the commission all the drafts of laws it had 
under its cousideratiun, and communicate any matters 
for which it thought new laws, nr lunendments bf 
existing laws, were required. Other officials also were 
asked to communicate to the Hitme Secretary's 
Office thdr opinions r^rding any reforms they con- 
sidered necessary in the existing laws. Some opinions 
were thus sent by subonlimite officials, and these 
have reedved considemtion from time to time. The 
ordinary duties of the president of the commission 
did not allow him to proceed on tour, and it was 
decided that the secretary should frame all the 
required drafts of laws and lay them before tlie 
oornmission. Syed Mahomed AU resigned sawn 
after commencing the work, and Bai Hukm Chand, 
M.A., judge of the city civil court, was then appointed 
secretary and member («f the commission. 

Gumjdete drafts of the penal and the criminal pro- 
cedure codes, of a probate act, and of an net to amend 
the limitation act were pre|iared. Oratls of a court 
fees act, and of a regulation ftw auits to which 
Government should he a party, were also completed, 
and some other measures were taken in hand, and 
more or less progressed with. 

The law commission luul not met, however, to con- 
sider these bills, when His Highness* personal atten- 
tion was called to the desirability of establishing a 
legblative coundl for carrying on the wmde in a 
proper manner. On the 22nd January 1893, the 
second jiart of the ianooncha (jfozette) . containing, 
inter alia, His Higlmess* ordws fix* the establishment 
ci the legislative ootmcil, waa published. Under these 
orders, the ooundl was tooonsist of : — (1) The Chief 
Justice, (2) A puisne, judge of the High Court, (8) 
The Inspector-General of Revenue, ( !) The Director 
of Public Instruction, (5) The Iniqpeot(»*Geqeial of 
Police, and (6) the Finandal Secretary. 

The following rules were preseriM in the 
hmooneka for tiie carrying on of the work of the 
eounoil,andtheeniietment of the laws passed by it : 

** Rules for eadh department of State ahould he framed 
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on the foi.ovnng plan :-->The head of each department 
will finune rulea for hU department and forward them 
to the juduaal secretary to minister. It will bo 
the duty of the Judicial Secretary to consider them 
cacefiilly and publish them in the Gontrmnmt Oagette, 
with notice to all officers of the State, and to the 
general public, to express their opinions in writing 
and send them to hU office before the date fixed for 
laying the rales before the Lc^slative Council. Fur* 
ther, it wili be the duty of the Judicial Secretary to 
form a resume of the opinions received, and to direct 
his assistant in the legislative department to lay these 
papers, with a copy of the rules, l^ore the Legislative 
Council, which, after carefully considering them, will 
fix a date for final dedsion and promulgate the same, 
with alterations, if any are decided on. 

** For the above pxirpose a coiuunl, ciilled the Legis- 
lative Coundl, will consist of the following members, 
and hold its sittings twice a month : — The secrettry 
of this Council shall be the iissistant in the legislative 
branch to the Judicial Secretary. The secretary of 
the department fur which rules are for the time bdng 
framed will lie an ex-offido member of council for the 
purpose of framing those rules. The preddent of the 
coundl will be the muin-ul-maham of the department 
whose rules lure for the time being fnimefl. The pro* 
ceedings of this council, with the minister's endorse- 
ment, if any, are to be sent to our secretary to obtain 
our sanction. After our sanction, the rule will be 
published in tlie Government Gazette, a copy of which 
will be specially supplied to each of the officers of the 
department for w'hich they have K>en framed, and 
permission will be granted for their public sale.” 

The laigislative Council, thus constituted, met only 
three times under the presidency of Nawab Fukhr-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur, judicial minister, but no n'al work 
was done. The necessity of detailed rules for regu- 
lating the procedure of the coundl was at once felt, 
and a draft of them was laid before the council, pre- 
pared by the puisne judges of the High Court. This 
draft was, in some points, inconsistent with Hu High- 
ness* orders, and a reference was mode by the counoil 
to His Highness. 

After the appointment of the present minister. His 
Highness took ^nto consideration the reform of the 
system of legislation, for which His Highness cxjwessly 
declared his great solicitude, with a view to provide 
good and useful laws for all of His Highness* sub- 
j^ts, in order to secure justice to all, high and low, 
without partiality, and withont reference to religion 
or creed. As a ^ult of this, a coihxdete charter, 
prepared in consultodon with the minister, was pub- 
lished, coiistitating the council on altogether a new 
and i^ormed basis. It was to consist, besides the 
minister, as president, and the mnin-ul-maham of the 
dfliNurtment to which the measure under ouniaderadon 
m^^ bdong, as yice-pr^eiit, of three ex-officio 


members, together with six members to be nomin- 
ated by the minuter from amuiig officials, and six 
from among non-official persons. 

It is difficult to oWT-rate the imfmrtanoe of thu 
new measure, as it for tlte fir^t time recognised nut 
only tlie right of the people to sluire iu tiie work of 
framing law's kw themselves, hut also the right of tlie 
representatiim of tire ]HH»plc on the council lioard. 
The frandiise was of a limited kind, but it wns all 
that was prtuiticable at the time Jngliirdars and ze- 
mindars were, as one class, allowed to elect two n^pre* 
sentatives from among themselves. The High Court 
Bar was also privilegeil to eliHit two of it^ tiiembers, 
and the minister was to appoint tivo other peivons 
from the remaining non-ofhuial classes who could not 
be traruferred, at the time, into a constituency, for the 
purfiose of electing their own representatives. 

Nawab Ali Yaw'ar-ud-Dowla and IMir Nasii* Hussain 
Khan were elected as the first refiresentatives by the 
jngMrdars an<l zeminrlnrs. The Bar returned Moiil- 
vis Mahomed Zaman Klian and Mir Kiimruddin, and 
all the four were duly nominated by tlic luinistir, who 
further nominated Sett Uhag^van Diiss as a represtm- 
tative of the mercantile classes, and Klian Baliarlur 
Shaikh llisamuddin, late assutant (aintonmcnl magis- 
trate of Seoul ideraljod, as a representative of the |mblic. 
The following six officials were .also a)tpoiuted to 
share the labours of the ('liief rlustice.- the Judicial 
Secretary to the Government, and tiie Legal Advisor, 
who sat in the Connell ns ex -officio memlierK, vtz.i — 
(1) Nawab Azam Yor Jung Balindur, Financial Secre- 
tary ; (2) Slnims-nl-Ulaina Sye<l All Bilgrami, B. A., 
LL. B., Public Works Secretary ; (:i) A. J. Dunlop, 
£s<]uire, seiuor member, Bevenue Ikmnl ; (4) Monivi 
Nizara-ud-Din Hussaii Khan, puisne judge of the 
High Court; (5) Rai Hiikm Chuiid, M.A., chief 
judge of the City Civil Court. 

The c.ouneil met for the first time on the 6th May 
18D4, under the presidency of the minister, who 
opened the proceetlings with an addnsss, laying stress 
on the honor conferred on the members of the eoun- 
cil by their investment witii tlie work of legislation, 
and panting out the neoc'ssity of their giving all their 
attention to the pn^per preparation of hiws, and pro- 
mising his own foil and unreserved assistance. 



^UDICATUI\E. 


Judicial aHmrs throughout the Dominions 
are conducted upon the fidlowing princi- 
ples : — There are fiiur courts in the cajntal, 
besides the High Court, viz. — (I) The Court 
of Dar-ul-Knza ; (2) The Qty Civil G>urt ; (.3) The 
City Criminal Court ; and (4) the Alraf-i-folda or 
Suburban Court. There ore five puisne judges and 
one mufti, besides the Chief Justice, in the High Court ; 
and three bendies, tax.— (1) The Original Bench; 


(2) The Divieional Bench ; and (8) The Full Ben<di. 
The Original Bench hears and determines those cases, 
civil and criminal, vrhich are beyond the jorisdiction of 
the other city courts. The entire work in connection 
with the original side is entrusted to a puisne judge, 
the apj>ellate work lieing done by the other judges, 
including the Chief Justice and the mufti. The Divi. 
sional Bencli disposes of oases for confimiation under 
its original jurisdiction, and, as rqi^rds appellate 
powers, its decision is final in civil cases, ranging up 
to Us. :i,000, while in criminal cases its dedrion is 
final in nearly all cases. The Full Bench has jurisdic* 
tion to hear appeals in dvil cases, the value of which 
exceeds Us. 8,000, and those criminal cases with r^^pwl 
to wliiolt there may have lieen a difference of opinion 
in the Divisional Bench, as well as those sent up 
spedally by Government for opinion an<l trial. The 
Dar*ul>Kasa Court deddes original cases which esped* 
ally relate to marriage, divorce, inheritance, or Itetrothal 
amongst Mahomedans. It has one Nadm, with one 
assistant. 

The Ntisim of the City Civil CViurt has jurisdictum 
to try cases vahuHi up to Ks. 5,000, nnd liis assistants 
up to Hs. 1,0U0 each. In cases, the value of which 
dues not exceed Us. 500, the Narim is empowered 
to hear appeals against the <lmHionH of his assistants. 
Besides the two assistants, there are some atlachSa, 
who ore authorised to hear cases ran|png from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 200 in value. 

The Alraf'i* Baida or Suburban Court has jurisdic- 
tion outside the courts of the Qty of HydcralM, and 
deddes esses of all kinds. 

In the (Ity Criminnl C^nirt the Nadm exercises 
first-class magisterial jiowers. His first assistant also 
exercises first-class powers, aiul the others only second 
and thmi-olasM jurisdiution. There are also some 
honorary magistrates nttaohe<l to tins court who 
generally exerdse third-class powers. 

The judidal administration in the districts is of a 
twofold chanicter. In the Aunmgiibad circle (Western 
Division) nnd thoGulhurga and Bidar drclcs, the reve- 
nue oflioers exerdse no civil {siwers, tlierc lieing sepa- 
rate courts for tlie wljudication of civil cases. In one 
snbnh, the revenue olficiuls exercise lN»th dvil nnd cri- 
minal jurisdictum, and the ixnirts are niixod tribuiuds. 

Uegnrding the work of tiie wlons courts it is 
entisfiictory to record tlint criminnl cases have shown a 
marked fnlling-olf during late years, and this has l)een 
specially noticeable in the number of that duss of 
prosecutions which generally show about 75 per cent, 
of the total number of oases brought ibr trial, vu , — 
offences agiunst the person and propert]^. Civil justice 
in the State has a veiy fair field for operation, owing 
to tiic large number of monetary transactions carried' 
on brtween borrower and lender. The dvil courts are 
powerless to rescue the borrower fixup that course of 


ruin which he opens up for himself by a reckless system 
of borrowing on any available security. Hence it is 
tiukt the civil courts are flooded with cases which entail 
heavy work and skilful investigation on the part of 
the judges. As in other parts of India, the poor 
agriculturist or ryot, who is obliged to fall back in his 
hour of need upon the unscrupulous sowcar fbr relief, 
represents the largest section of Utigants, nearly 50 per 
cent, of the civil cases bdng instituted by this class of 
the people. 

^DUCATION. 

KVnalTH a sphere (»f influence profier, e.xeluding 
WniM other private lands, of 58,073 

square miles, embracing 14^070 towns and 
villages, containing in the aggregate a po- 
pulation of 8,217,127 persons (almost o«pially divided 
between males and females) the annual e.xpenditure 
by the (iovernment upon educational work is nearly 
six lakhs, the total number of schtxils being 758, and 
of scholars nlxmt 52,901 . As shewing by what im- 
mense strides this department lias progressed of late 
years, it may bo meiitiunod that on His Highness’ 
acecssioii to the gadi the exjienditure was abont a 
lakh and a quarter only, but five years ago it had 
risen to nearly five lakhs and a half. The number of 
schools then was only 545 and the number of scholars 
a little over 39,197. The sdicKiIs cunqirised, w'hen 
the last official refxirt was issued, two art colleges — 
oue at Hyderabad and the other at Aurangabad — the 
Dftr-iil-OlAni or Oriental College, 15 high schools, 
47 middle schtxils, 683 primary sclaxils, and 6 special 
sclxHils. Besides, however, the schools under the 
direirt control of, or recognised by, the Educational 
Department, there were 1,597 private elementary 
schools, with 84,159 pupils. The total number of 
schcxils and scholars was thus 2,350 and 87,060 re- 
spectively, showing a projxirtioii of 7*06 jier cent, to 
the scli(x>l-goiug age of the jxipulation, and 16*16 per 
cent, to tlie numlwr of towns and villages comprised 
ill the educational arva of the Department. The above 
numbers include H8 girls’ schools under departmental 
control, with 8,930 pu)iil8. There is a well-attended 
zenana Mhool in the capital, and of the other institu- 
tions of tliis class one is a Telegu normal school, 
one is an Anglo-vernoeulor high scbixil, 6 are middle 
schools, and 59 are primary schools. 

The Mahomedan element in fhe school population 
ia oomparatively very strong. The Bindiis finrm 
89*42 per cent, of ^ total population, while the 
percentage of Mebomedans is only 9*7 ; and yet there 
were in the period referred to 18,379 Mussalnian hoya 
and 2,168 gwis under instruction, as agamst 27,016 
ISindu hoys and 947 girls. In British India tiie 
percentage of Mussalman scholars is 4'6, while it 
is returned as 84*9 in the Pupjab ; huff, the iwiiientage 
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uf 44 for Hia Highness’ dominions is nnequalled. In 
all departmental arrangements for the eetablishmeut of 
Bohouis no partiality is shown, the Hindus being in 
fiMst fiivored as being the more numenms rsoe, and the 
returns referred to are nut tlie result of any preference 
on the part of Government for Mahomedans. 

Seventeen candidates during the year under notice 
registered their names hr the three divisions of the 
B. A. eocainination, of whom fourteen ^mssed success* 
fully through all the divisions. For the F. A. and 
Matriculation examinations 20 and 87 candidates 
respectively presented themselves, of whom 5 and 30 
secured passes. For the Munshi, Muulvi, Maulvi 
Alim, Munshi Fasil and Munshi Alim examinations 
of the Punjab Utiivcrsity, 36 caiulidntes appeared, of 
whom 17 passed. Of these, one candidate took the 
Munshi Fasil dt^^ree, 3 the Maulvi Alim, 4 the Munshi 
Alim, 7 the Munshi, and 2 the Moulvi. 

A local middle school examiTiation was instituted 
ill 18:n, and during the following four years 2,0A0 
candidates presented themselves and 672 secureil 
passes. The figures for Dmanber 1894 were : — 623 
registered, 590 appeared, and 163 passed. The list of 
passes included 8 girls in the first class and one in the 
second. 

The total annual income from fees in Government 
and aided schools is alsmt Us. 99,856. ■ The yt^rly 
expenditure might secure lietter residts, it ih thought, 
but for the language difficulty, which is nowhere so 
complicated as in this State,- with its four indigenous 
vernaculars, and a number of elossiinl and other Ian* 
gnages, instruction in which has to be pixivideri by a 
special staff. 

The special schools nuuntained by (xovemmeut 
comprise the Hyderalud Normal Sclusil with about 
222 pupils, tite Warangal Engineering Behind with 
about 21 pupils, and the Aurangabad and Warangal 
industrial sdiools with about 1 69 pupils, wliich latter 
prepare students for the examination held in ooiinec* 
don with the Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Arts 
Bombay. 

There is uu orpltanage in Warangal, supported by 
the Government, wldch has liatl altogether 125 or- 
phaus since its establishment in 1297 Fasli (1881 
A. D.). When the lastacoount was issued there were 
70 orphans finding a home theri^ of whom 29 were 
boys and 41 wwe ^rls, but as the Orphanage is not 
undertime ISducational liepartment nouffidal report 
upon it is rendered by tlie Inspector. 

tTnivernty ^ucatitm is imparted in three oollepate 
inititutions--4he Nisam College, a second grade college 
at Aurangabad, and the 0Ar*ul<01Am. The Nisam 
doling^ is first grade college, wrhere the pupils arc 
taught by an excellent staff of University men, pre* 
sld^ dear by llr« £. A. ^ton. B. A. (Qxoh), 


Attacbeii to the Gidlege is the Madrasai'Aliya, a 
high school with a kindergarten fer infants. Al* 
though the colli^ is open to all, none but sons d 
noblemen and gentlemen are on the muster roll. 
It is conducted on the model of an Erglish 
public school, in which both the moral and physical 
development of the lioys receive as much care and 
attention us does their bcIuhiI work. The school 
owes its success mainly to the tact, ability, and devo- 
tion of Mr. Hudson, M. A., the late principal, who 
made a life-work of it, and raised it from u small 
beginning to one of the Iwst conducted and most 
BU(‘ci>SKfui high schcKiIs in His Highness’ Dominions. 
The fee charj^ is Rs. t-*) for lioarders, and Bs. 25 
for day Umrclcrs. Non-lMiurding day scholars are 
disoounigiMl, except in tlu'^ case uf Hindus. Thu 
strength of tlie college in 1805 Fasli (1896 A D.) 
w’as 55, agmnst 42 in the previous year. The num- 
ber under instruction in the Msdrasai-Aliya and 
kindergarten was 174, against 136 in 1304 Fasli. 

The College at AumngalNul teaches only up to tlie 
F. A. of the Madras University, in which examina- 
tion it secured two passes out of five at the first 
time uf sending up candidates. 

There are a1tog(>t.her 15 high schools— -11 in 
Hyderabad and 4 in the districts. Five of the former 
are aided sohiKils, receiving grants-in-aid from His 
Highness’ Government, and two are unaided, all the 
rest being under the direct management of the 
Department. 

The I)Ar-uI-Olftin is an Oriental college writh a large 
school nttaithed, and is affiliated to the Punjab 
Univerrity fur degrees in Oriental learning. It had 
55 students in the college department in the year 
under review, and 517 in the school. 

The Normal ScImkiI at Hyderabad is doing fhirly 
good w’ork, and its usefulness b progresrive. The 
Engim^ring School b too recent to show results. 
The two industrial schools, which were founded as 
an experiment, have proved a marked success, in 
B{Hte«f the difficulties and drawbacks experienced. 
Not only b the number of passes in connection with 
the Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Art year after 
year creditable, but the work turned out b good of 
its kuul, and superior to the work done in the basaar ; 
in fiict pu^db leaving the school find ready employ- 
ment. The number of scholars b on the increase, 
and with a little more help in the way of scholarships, 
the school mil soon reach the limit of admission with 
the present teaching staff. 

BegaitUng the inspecting agency, there are three 
first grade and two second g^e inspectors, and 18 
inspecting sohoidniastcrs, at a total cost of Bs. 71,896, 
and the present inspecting agency is large enou^ to 
Undertake hat times the pr^nt nambar eff schools. 



PSTAILS OF THE pENSUS OF iS^I. 

a MHE second census of the State was ttiken 
uniulttineously with that of liritish India 
^ on the 2Gtli February 180 1 . The p<ijiiila* 
ti(*n was found to uum^icr 11,537,040 
wmls, cora]>os('.d of 5,873,120 males and 5,r>(i3,9]1 
females. In the Dewani territory there were 8,178,052 
I)ersi>n8, and in the sarfi>khas and jajjfhir jiurisdic* 
tions 8,351,408. 

The population in 1881 was 0,845, -50 1, so tint the 
census of 1891 sliowod an increasi! of 1,601,440, made 
up of i; 70,002 males and 820,454 females. The |M;r> 
ccntnju^ of increase was 17*8. In six districts the 
]iei*(«ntage of increase was abnormal, rongin" from 
23*18 in Mahabuli-XagHr to 28*07 in Liugsiigur. 
These were the distiiets tliat were most affected by 
the famine of 187(i-78. 'Hte increase was due to the 
gnulual n4uru of the inlinbitants after the fiimine. 
Ill 1801, the distribution was : — Hindu, 10,315,240; 
Mnssiilmaii, 1,138,666; Clinstian, 20,420 ; Sikh, 
4,637; Farsi, 1,058; Jain, 27,845; Cioiid, 28,600; 
Blul, 470; Jew, 261, The Hindus form a vast 
majority of the |Kipulution,lxMng 89 42 jier cent. The 
Mussalmans come next with 9 7 {icr cent. Taking tlu; 
first three religions into consideration, and looking 
at their distribution among towns and villages, it is 
seen tluit, wldlc only 6*7 per cent, of the Hindus live 
in towns, 31*3 {mw cunt, of Mussalmans and 76*5 |x*r 
cent, of Christians inliabit iirlmn centres, thus sliow- 
iiig that the bulk of the niral [Nijnilation are Hindus. 

The totid Christian {Kipulation is shown as 20,420. 
Of these, the foreigners nuniber 5,201 ; Kiirasiaim, 
l‘,507; and Native ('hiistians, 12,661. Cousidciing 
tlio jKipiilation by sects, it is seen tlint tlie Konian 
OuholtcH take up 50*8 per cent, of the whole (>liristlau 
|iopulatiun, closely followed by the iiiemfers of the 
Church of England (31*9 {ler cent). 

The following statistics of cjcc'i{)ation are interesting, 
as the table of 24 orders gives, against each, the 
strength and the pru|K)rtion8 liomc by each to tlie 


total population of tlie Domituons, as well as to the 
ciipital. It is remarkable tiiat the Administration 
takes up simh a lugh pci'centiige, as also Pei'sonal and 
Domestic Service ; W'lulet it is found tliat Dt^uice is 
four times higlua* than what it is in any of the Presi- 
dency or other tuwtis in ibitish India, a &ct explained 
by tlie large numbers of British and Hydeivdiarl troops. 
TItc Agricultural percoutage is pretty low. Another 
noteworthy jioint is tlint in oi'der 22, General Labour, 
the perueutage of the capital is less than it is in towns 
in British India. It is, however, considered very 
satisfaetory tliat the “h'ldependent” po]>ulation is much 
liiglicr tliau elsewhere. 


Order. 

Blmigth. 

l*n)|>iirtion percent. 

Dominions. 

Capital. 

1. AfliniiiifftrAiioii 



541,110 

4*69 

I4*ls 

2. iHdonctt 



63.2)10 

0*55 

9-75 

3. Other StiiteH* Horvirc 

- 

4.509 

0-04 

0-M'i 

4. PRitiire, 

rnmm 

• a 

2K3.9(i6 

2-16 

0-25 

5. .A^^riculturr ... 


vat 

r>.17H,829 

44*K8 

2-.V2 

C. Xr Domesiic Service. 

Gfil.629 

5-65 

24-87 

7. Food, Av. 

... 

■ a ■ 

6r>7,(i7] 

570 

7*27 

8. l/iirbt mid Fuel, 

• a • 

92,6X0 

0-80 

l-ns 

iK linildinc 


• a • 

• Cll.KSO 

0 58 

M3 

10. VeHKelA Biicl Vetiicdei 

aa 

3,549 

003 

0-12 

11. Siipplemeiitiiry 

... 


32,26(1 

0*28 

1 05 

Is!. Tn&lilfB Aiid DroHA 

• •• 

s». 

724 SS6 

fv28 

8 41 

]«S. Motttls &€, ... 

• • • 



149 

2-16 

14. Knrthpiiware and (.ildKS 

... 

93,081 

0'«1 

0*87 

15. Wood and Ciiiie 



163,545 

1*42 

1*13 

10. DnigRi Dyes &Cs 


a a « 

19,717 

017 

0*14 

17. lictiiher 

• •• 

aa 

157,674 

' 1*87 

0-02 

18. UornincTce ... 


.•* 

176,2*29 

1-58 

47« 

19. TpansjM»H, ilo. 

• •• 


82,790 

072 

2-54 

20. rrnfi'8«iotiB ... 


• s. 

136,905 

M9 

8-98 

21. Spurt, Scat ... 

• •• 


' 11.639 

0*1 

0-14 

22. General Liiliuur 



1.464,327 

12*60 

8-73 

23 Indefinite, &c. 

• •• 


441.280 

3-82 

1*25 

24. Indepeiideni... 


"• 

1 3*22.600 

2*80 

7-48 


Toisl 

...1 

1 

11,587,040 

10000 

100-00 


It is -worthy of remembrance in connection with tlie 
successful taking of a census in any (lart of India tliat 
the attempt in England, in 1753, to take a census was 
opposed in Pariiaiiieut on tlie ground of ts being 
‘‘pn>&nc,” and was not actually carrieil out until the 
banning of the present oentury. 



riacoaS 4ma(l jung S^aKaiLur* 

H AWAB IMAD JUNG BAHADUR, who 
belongs to an old and respectable Ma* 
homedan family of Hyderal^, was bom 
and educated in that city. Although education 
had not made much progress in Hyderabad in his 
early days, his training was from the first very 
carefully attended to, and he consequently acquired 
not only a sound mastery over the Persian and 
Arabic languages and literature, but he also gained 
a fairly good knowledge of English. After fin- 
ishing his studies at the 
age of seventeen, he 
entered the public service 
of the Hyderabad State, 
aud in a short time his 
merits wou the golden 
opinion of the Prime 
Minister, the first Sir 
Salar Jung, who selected 
him for the post of As- 
sistant Secretary in the 
Judicial Department, 
which office he held fur 
the space of two years. 

Ill this capacity he had 
to work under the imme- 
diate eye of Sir Salar 
Jung, and that disting- 
uished statesman was so 
highly impressed and 
satisfied with his ability 
and zeal, that he promoted 
him to the post of a judge 
of a City Civil Court. 

The work of this court 
had fallen into heavy 
arrears at the time, but 
with characteristic dili- 
gence and perseverance, 

Nawab Imad Jung (then 
known as Moulyie 
Mahomed Siddik) suc- 
ceeded in disposing of 
all pending cases, within an exceptionally short 
period. For this he was highly commended by 
the minister in a special circular, in which heex- 
pteSaed his great satisfaction at the manner in 
which the monlvie had performed his duties as a 
3 vi 4 gt.' He was subsequently appointed to ofiEici- 
Hte as a judge in the Chief Civil Court, where 
also a large amount icd‘ arrears had to be cleared, 
which he did in a few months. In consequence 
of such UffijOient and energetic performance of his 


duties, Sir Salar Jung selected him for one of the 
two seats on the ^nch of the High Court which 
had to be filled up in 1871-73 on the reorganiza- 
tion of that court. He held this appointment for 
about nine years, and on the death of the then 
Chief Justice, Syud Fida Husain Khan in 1879, 
he was appointed to officiate in his place, being 
the Senior Puisne Judge on the bench. Having 
been ill that post for about three and one-half 
years, he was made Judicial Secretary to the Gov- 
eninieiil in 1883-84, during the administration of 
the second Sir Salar Jung. After having remained 

in that office for nearly 
seven years, he was rai.«ied 
to the Chief Justice- 
ship, on an increased 
pay, during the ministry 
of Sir A.sinan Jah. He 
presided at the High 
Court for alxmt three 
years, when he was again 
transferred to the judi- 
cial Secretariat, or, as 
it was then denotiii- 
imtcd, the Home Secre- 
tariat, which had many 
other important depart- 
ments, besides the Judi- 
cial Dep: rtment, placed 
under its coutrol. It 
will be thus seen that 
Nawab Imad Jung has 
passed the greater por- 
tion of his official life in 
the Judicial' Department, 
and it is quite natural 
that he should have ac- 
quired, as he has, a 
great experience of 
judicial work. Throiigh- 
oiit his long career, he 
I'.as been known as a 
patient, painstaking, and 
impartial judge, and as 
a sound and safe judi- 
cial administrator. Being extremely polite and 
affable in his manners, he is one of the most 
popular officials in Hyderabad. For the last 
nine months his services have been transferred 
to a quite difierent sphere, as he has been 
appointed to officiate as Financial Secretary, by 
the special order of His Highness the Nizam. 
In this position, also, he has displayed the 
Isame aptitude and devotion to duty that have 
characterized the whole of his official career. 





Moufvi MuftanrjrT|a<^ tKTis Mlr^a, 


—tfg s rxa .^.. 

I ^ 3 hHRK are, perhai^s, few officials in the service 
|H of His Highness the Nizam's Government to 
whom the words “ Palmnm qni meruit ferat ” 
can be so aptly applied as to Motilvi Muham- 
mad Aziz Mirza, who is now at the head of one of the 
important Secretariats. Karly in his official career he 
was deprived of his patron, the Nawab Mashtak 
Hussain, Vikar-nl-Mulk Bahadur, still he has worked 
his way to the front rank by merit alone. ‘I'he subject 
of our .sketch comes of an old 'I'tirkoman family claim- 
ii.g descent from the royal tribe of Chaghtai. His 
)^at-grandfather, Jamil 
Beg, migrated to India 
during the declining days 
of the Moghal Empire. 

He was a Jamedar in the 
service of the first Nizam- 
u 1 -M u 1 k, subsequently 
throwing in his fortunes 
with Mirza Wazif, the 
Persian Prince, who 
fought so many battles 
against the Mahrattas. 

His grandfather w:is a 
Rassaldar, or chief native 
cavalry officer, in theanny 
of the Honourable P^nst 
India Company. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the 
early operati’bns for the 
suppression of Thagi and 
Dakaiti. His father, Mirza 
Wazir Beg, was for a long 
timeKarbari to the Nawab 
Mnintoz-nd-Dowlah, Sir 
Muhammad Paiz AH 
Khan, of Pahasu. 

M o u 1 V i Muhammad 
Aziz Mirza was bom in 
May, 1864. He was one 
of the first students in the 
Mahomedan AngloOrien- 
tal College at Aligarh. 

He gave early promise 
of stability of character, 
and as Secretary of the 
Siddoii's Union Club, 
which corresponds to simi- 
lar clubs at Oxford and 
Cambridge, he attained 
considerable proficiency in 
pnblic speaking and war 
the acknowledged leader moulvie muhammeo 

of the students of his time While still an under- 
graduate, he was elected President of a Committee ap- 
pointed to arrange for the commemoration of Uie 
Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Mqjesty in 1887. In the 
same year he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
securing honors in Bnglish literature and history, 
and was thus the first Mahomedan, who obtained 
double honours in the North-West Provinces. 

It was at first Monlvi Muhammad Aziz Mirza's inten- 
tion to adopt the profession of the law ; bnt after appear- 
ing finr the B. A. examination, he visited Hyderabad. 

Sir Asman Jah was Prime Minister, and Nawab Mashtak 
Hnssain, the Kevcmie and Financial Secretary, was on 
the lookout for a capable English assistant He induced 
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the young graduate to accept service as his Personal 
Assistant. On the reorganization of the Home (now 
the Judicial) Secretariat in 1891, Aziz Mirza was 
appointed Second Assistant Secretary, and his ready 
grasp of official work soon led to his appointment, in 
addition to his other duties, as member and Secretary of 
the following Committees : — Postal Reforms ; Compul- 
sory Education among Jogirdars ; Appointment of Mir 
Mohullas, or Ward Commissioners ; Defining powers of 
the Paegah Nobles ; Devising type for improved print- 
ing in the Persian character ; Selection of Text Books. 

When the Legislative Council came into existence in 
1893, Monivi Muhammad Aziz Mirza was appointed 
Secretary, which office he held for eleven months,' until 
it was separated from the Judicial Secretariat and placed 
under Mr. Hormusjee Nusserwanjee Vakil, the Legal 

Adviser to Government. 
In 1895 

poiuted First Assistant 
Secretary in the Judicial 
Department, and towards 
the end of 1896 he was 
also appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Court of 
Wards. A plea.sant inci- 
dent in connection with 
his appointnient to this 
important charge may 
here be recorded. He 
aeclined the allowance of 
400 rupees a month fixed 
as the lemnncration of 
the Superintendent, be- 
cause he vonsidered it op- 
posed . to the tenets of 
Islam to take money from 
orphans, and he still 
continues to discharge the 
important duties of the 
office, gratis. He also 
acted as Secretary to the 
Board of Directors for 
the encouragement of 
the Ynnani, or Greek, 
system of medicine. In 
^ptember, 1897, when 
Nawab Imad Jung suc- 
ceeded Monlvi Ali Has- 
san as Financial Secre- 
tary, Monlvi Muhammad 
j^ziz Mirza was appointed 
officieHug Secretary in 
the Juw’cial, Police and 
General Lspartments. 

The Monlvi is a man of 
literary habits, his favpnr- 
ite pursuits being Arcb- 
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oeolpgy, Numismatics and 
is a fre 


Mahommedan History. He is a frequent contractor 
to Urdu periodical literature, and has published a 
monograph on a famous Prime Minister of the Baha- 
mani Kings of the Deccan, which was very well re- 
ceived, The venture' on which he is at present engailfed 
is an ambitious one, being no less than a compreheiinve 
work on the Crusades. His collection of Bi^lish and 
Arabic works on this subject is nniqne. 





Shums-ul-Ulama Syed AH Bilgrami, 

B Ai| I* L> B»i Ai Ri M I F. Qi M. A« 

— 

S HUMS-UL-ULAMA SYED ALI BIL- 
GBAMl M a distinguiiihed soholar axid a 
Un{^t, and at. the same time an offidal in 
the aervice of Hb Hijjfhneiw the Nizam. Hih 
anoeeton came from Vaait in MoaoiMtamia, aitimted 
between Baj^uland Basra. His grandfathtsr was a 
re]>reacntative of the king of Onih at the Viceroy’s 
Court, and after the annexation of Oudh hia fither and 
Ilia undo bojth roiM: to high 
and responsible positions 
in the British Service. His 
uncle, the Hon'ble Syed 
Azamuddin Husuiii, served 
on the statfof Lord William 
Beutinck. He took part 
in the heroic defence of 
Amdi House in the days of 
the Mutiny, and fought 
against Kumvur Singh. 

He was Political Agent in 
Sind, and after wards a 
member of the Legislative 
Coum'il of Bengal. P o r 
his various valuable serviites 
he was honored by the 
OiiniNiuionslup of the Most 
bixalted Order of the Star 
of India. Mr. S^'ed All's 
father, Syed. Zynuddin 
Kliun Bahadur, served with 
credit in the Executive 
Servitte of Bengal. Both 
of these gentlcnioii were 
Oriental scholars of repute, 
and were distinguished 
amongst their own fieople 
fer their knowledge of the 
English language. 

Mr. Syed Ali was bom in 
1.85 1 . During lus younger 
days, like other distinguished men of bis community, 
he acquired a knowledge of Persian and Arabic,, end 
it was not till he was fifteen years of age tliat he 
devoted much time to the study of the EngUsli hi v 
guage, but such nipd progress did he make that right 
years afterwards he tot^ the degree of H. A. He> was 
educated at Cannihg College, Lucknow, althodgh he 
actitally graduated from the Patna College. From 
this same institution he graduated in Law . as recently 
as 180 If having obtained the highest nbice, and hav- 
bqg won the Uidverrity gold medal, a wtinction never 


before attained by a Malinniedan. After taking Ms 
B. A. degree he joined the Thomason Cinl Engineering 
College of Roorkee, having had fer some years n 
weakness fer this bmnch stienoe, but very soon 
afterwards he happened to attract the attention of Sir 
Salar Jung the Great, who was always on the look- 
out fer able men with whom to recruit His Highness 
the Nizam’s Service. Sir Salar Jung conferred upon 
his able jirottigi a scholarship, and took him to England 
with him when he virited tluit country on Ids memor- 
able tour. Mr. Syed Ali joined the Royal School of 
Mines, aiul horl for liis teachers such men of renown as 
Professors Huxley, Judd, Tyndall, Guthrie, and others. 
In 1878 he passed, with highest honor, the examina* 

tion fiir the Assoriateship 
of tliat School, obtaining 
also the Miurcldson Medal 
for Geology. IJke many 
another clover man of 
lilastern birth, Mr. Syed Ali 
foresaw the advantage of 
acquiring a knowledge of 
men and inauners, and 
with tliis end in view he 
employed all tlic time he 
could spare from Ids s udies 
in travel lingaliuut the 
Continent, gnitung tliereby 
an intimate knowledge of 
tlie languages and litera- 
tures of France, Germany, 
&c. 

It goes without sa}ing 
that a man of Mr. Syed 
AU's erudition, experience, 
and general aptitude, should 
be a marked {wrsonage in 
His Highness the Nizam’s 
Service. He has been at 
varions times connected 
with the Revenue and 
MagiHterial branches of the 
Service, and lias held the 
appedntments of Director of 
Public,. Instruction, Home 
Secretary, and luspeqtor- 
General of Mines. At the present time he occupies 
the position of Secretary of Public Works (including 
Railways and Mines), it is needless to say that 
the knowledge wldch he acquired in England and 
elsewhere stands 1dm in good stead in making himself 
useful to the State. 

It is hardly to he wondri^ at that a gentleman 
of Mr. Syed All’s ability and versatility should turn 
his attention to literary work. He lias written sevenl 
works, amongst which may be mentioned “ Mono- 
graphs on the Book of Ki^ and Damna," and tbs 
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•* tlclative Mmtrt of Uiu F^tiuly of I’tsrcdtinnivl SunHkrit; ’* 
hti IiHM d lit 0(1 on AniUo jourtia!,an«l a Sanskrit. juKsin ; 
an«l liiiK fiiviiai'uil a Vedic grannnar, based on the 
works ill’ Goriuan adiulara, ms well ns a translation of 
tlM! Abirva Yedii. Mr. S^’ed All's most recent literary 
pnNliiction is a translation of Dr. Gustave Lo lion's 
“ Li ('ivilizatiun des Ambes." This is a work of 
j^reat imjHirtanco and inngnituilo, covering 700 (|uarto 
jNiges. It cun tains more tlian 100 pages of sujierb 
illustrations, and is the first tr.inslatitm of its kind. 

For bis sjHH'iil (ptalifirutioii in Sanskrit, Mr. Syed 
Ali was Ibr three years selected os an examiner in that 
language to the Madras llniversitv, and examined 
pupils chiefly for the degree of M. A. in the 
Vtxlnsand Vedic l.it^rratura. 

Mr. Sy«sl Ali is a Fellow 
of the Geulog’cal Scjciety of 
Ijondon, «»f the Royal Asi'i- 
tic Society of Great ilritain 
and Irel md, ol* the North 
of Kngland Institute of 
Mining utal Meehan ieal 
Kngineers, and of other 
scientific iristitiitions. It 
may Iw mentioiuid, for the 
tslific ition of tin; unitiitiat- 
ed, that the title “ Sluims* 
ul-lHamii" mufns literally 
“ Light of the Learned,” 
tliis honor having la^en cou< 
ferre:! ujsm Mr. Syed Ali 
by the Government of India 
in 1801. 

— — 

Mjyor Percy Gough. 

AJOll Percy 
Hloom field 
Patton Gough 
who ut prcsiiiit 
ludds the jHisit'on of S< cre- 
tary tt> the Military do- 
l^iortment — which ciiibni* 
ees the Irregular Tnxips (a 
body comprising some 20,000 men), the Imperial 
Service Troops, the Regular Tr(X)}is, and the Golcun* 
da Brigade, which are under theMalmraja Kiolien 
Persad Dnliadur, the Minister of the Military 
department — can claim functionary associations with 
Hyderabad dating back farther than those of any other 
military officer in the service of His Highness the 
Nixatn. To go farther back, however, to this officer's 
first connection with military affairs, it may be stated 
that he entered the British Service as a oomet in the 
2nd Madras Lancers on the 20th October 1858, under 
the Hon'ble East India Company, was promoted to 
die rank of lieutenant on the 83rd May the following 


year, and iras included in the list of captains on the 
lOdi January 1862. His connection with His High* 
ness the Nisam -s Dbminions aras initiated at Jalno, 
where the 2nd Madras Lancers (then called the 2nd 
Madras Light Cavalry) were stationed. He served 
with a Mpiadron of 1^ regiment in quelling dis- 
turbances at Punderpur in the Soudiem Mahratta 
country. Tn 1857 and 1858 Major (then Lieuten- 
ant) Gough was one of three officers in charge of the 
three regiments of Mysore Silledar Horse lent for 
employment during the mutiny. These regiments 
formed part of the Kurnool movable column, which 
was sent from Bellary to ]>ut down an insurrection 
instigated by the Raja of Shorapur, the other two 

officers being Lieutenant 
(now General Sir Richard) 
Stewart, lately oiimmand* 
i;ig the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, and Captain 
N’ewlierry, the latter being 
ill chief command. Cap- 
tain Newberry was killed 
in the engagement at Shor- 
apur, and Lieut. Stewart 
was severely wounded after 
ilUtiiigiiishing himself by 
grciit gallantry. Lieutenant 
Gough, then only twenty- 
three years of age, found 
himself, consequent on 
Captain Newlierry's death, 
in command of the whole 
of the Mysore Irregulars, 
which charge he ratnined 
all the time they were on 
Kervice, until their return 
to Mysore. Suh-sequent to 
the capture of Shorapur, 
Lieutenant Gough was 
specially employed in a 
fiart of tlie Southern Mah- 
rutta country on various 
eiuergeiit services. Later 
on, lie served with the 
Bellary Field Force in command of the Myrnre 
Horse/ with which tnf(>ps he was employed against 
Roh^las in the Hyderabad country, at the instance 
of (folonel Davidson, the then Ite-ident, his good 
services in assisting to keep the eouifliry quiet from 
th'i ravages of those advratorers bring specially 
acl^owledged by the Resident. Lieut Gough's good 
serviqcs were also testified to by IJeutenant-Geneial 
Sir Pfitrick Grant, the oonm .uder-in-eiiief, ai^ 
Lieutennat-Colonei J. £. Hughes, omninanding the 
Kumool movable oolumn. 

After the mu^y, Major Godgfa jdned the Mysmns 
Comndsucm under Sir M. Cuhbw, siul after bodding 
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ft political post ftt tlie Court of the raja for some years, 
he was appdnted deputy commissioner of a district 
in Mysore. 

Subsequently, Major Gough elected to retire from 
the British service, and in 1877 he entered the service 
of H. H. the Nizam ns military secretary, in suoces- 
sion to Major Promlfoot. On tlie removal of Mr. 
OUplMiit, the Nawab Sir Salar Jung the Great a)i> 
[minted Major Gough Ids private secretiiry, in addi* 
tion to his post oi military secrefou'y, and these tft'o 
appointments W'eru ably tilled by him until the 
deatli of Sir Salar Jung, and after tliat under botli 
the joint administration ( referra.1 to clscwlicre ) and 
the next prime minister, 
the Nawab Sir Salar Juu" 
ir. The latter increased 
Major Gough's duties by 
adding to his cliarge the 
Im^gular Troojis and tiu 
Medical l)e])nrtii)ent, tlun 
giving a public and pal- 
pable pnxif of the high 
esteem in which his ser- 
vices were held. T h i> 
duties t>f the Mctlical de- 
paruiieut were, however, 
on a d m i u i s t r a t i V e 
giYuinds, subs c q u e n 1 1 y 
transfemHi to tlte home 
secretary, and the entire 
duties of the private stssre- 
tary also, which Major 
Gough had conducted for 
alxmt hltcen year**, [mssed 
into the hniuls of tlicoflicL'tl 
private seenrtary to the 
prime minister. 

In 1 rSa Major Gough 
formed one of the deputa- 
tion sent by H. TI. the 
Nizam to rcpretKuit him at 
the great durbar held at 
Uawul Pindi, at which the 
Amir of Afghanistan was 
present, bis ciquibilities 
being thus again ofticaally and publicly rectoguized 
by His Highness. Major Gough was for some time 
in (^rgeof the horse- breeding optirulions in H. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions, and during his teuure of this 
office he did mudi to promote horse-hreeding, and 
the retmtitm of good horses in tlie country. His 
utiier nuHKi important duties, however, compelled him 
to resign the appointment, but not before he laid used 
Ids kttowl^ge and cneigy to the inarhorl improve- 
ment of horse-breeding in the Dominions, 

iS'rom the above it mil be seen that Major Gough 
H's seen many years of imlitory and offidal service, 
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and that lie has [performed, satisfoctoiily, many im- 
portant and delicate duties. 

A. J. Dunlop Esq. 

R. A. J. Dunlop, tlie senior member of 
the Board of hevennn, the cluef ooiitrol- 
Ung autliurity of the Uevcjuie dcjMirt- 
incut of His Highness the Nizam’s 
pominions, is really the senior deputy rommissioner of 
the Bcmr (Hyderabad Assigned Districts) Commission, 
his services being lent to the Hyderabad Government, 
t. e.f he is oii what is known as “ Foreign Service.” 

His appointment under the 
Hyderalml Gov e r n m o n c 
dates hack to 188.S, when 
he was placed in charge oi 
the estates of the Nawab 
Viknr-ui-Umaro, now Sir 
Viknr, Prime Minister oi 
the' State. But his first 
cunneution with Berar dates 
hack to May 1869, w'uen he 
was a[qM)iured assistant to 
the Cotton Commissioner, 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. In 1870 he was 
iip])ointt>d to the Berar 
Gnumission. From the 
5th April until the 3)>th of 
August 1 S7(> he officiated as 
second AsMlstant Resident, 
Hyderabad, in charge of the 
Berar Office, and from the 
Sloth October 1877 till tlic 
2nd August 1878 ha uffi- 
cintisl as Siicrotary ftir Be- 
rar to the Resitlent, Hy- 
derabad, on whioli latter 
dat(.‘ he l evertoil to his then 
substantive appointment of 
Judge of the Small Causes 
Gxirt at Kliamgaum. In 
188 >, as before stated, Mr. 
Dunlop went to Hyderabad 
and two years later he was aptsiintiKl luspectur-General 
of Revenue and Settlement Commisrioner. In 1805 
the Board of Revenue wiw ©instituted, Mr. Dunlop 
being ap]Kiinted senior member. In this capacity, and 
in the many public offices he has filled from time to 
time, Mr. Dunlop lias rendcrei to the two Govern- 
meats under which he has worked valuable and ap- 
preciable servhres. In the Settlement, Inam, Irrigation, 
and other branches of the Revenue depaftmeut of the 
Hydenibnd State, he has acijuired a reputation for 
good work, the value and effect of which cannot fail to 
live after him to the benefit Imth State an 1 popple. 



Faridooiyi Jamsl)e(\ji Esq. 



[R. Kftrvluuiiji JaniHliedji is tlie official 
Private Secretary t«) His Excellency 

the Prime Mininter. Whether met 

in lue ufliiial or IiIh private ca])acity, 
tilt* imiiviiiuality «>f Mr. Faridixmji 

is bownd to impriwB the vudtor, he 

he of EaHterii or WeHtom origin, 
for there is wwuething diatinctly exceptional in 

hix addrvHK, which cannot fail to attract. The 
eldest mm of tlie late 
Mr. JamHedji, who w'an 
himself in His Highness 
the Nimun’s mtvIci!, Mr. 

Karidoonji is a bom sulv- 
ject of the State. He is 
ni»w in his forty*eiglith 

year, liaving been born in 
the Aiirangabail district in 
Septcmlier 1849. He luui 
seen thirty *one years* f»>iu 
tinuous servitor under His 
Highness' Government, Ivts 
served under five admiriis* 
tnitiuns, and Itas beeti 
offidal Private Sectretary to 
three consecutive Minis* 
ters. Tliis latter fact must 
be reganled as mimewimt 
unii|ue, and itstdf indii.'ntos 
the possession of something 
more than average abilities. 

When the Revenue .Survey 
and Settlement work was 
started at Aurangabad, Mr. 

Faridoonji was s{)ecinlly 
selected as the officer in 
cliarge of the Settlement. 

Tliis work was initiated on the same principles as 
those obtaining under the Ronibay Survey System, 
and Mr. Paridooi^i carried it through from start to 
finish m not only the Aurangabc^ distric, but also 
in the adjoining districts of Beed and ParUmni, 
territories embracing altc^hw about 15,000 square 
miles. The new settlement proved very eneceesfiil, 
and the waste lands were ve;^ soon tuken up and the 
revenues thereby increasetl considerably. This matter 
recaved Mr* Faridoouji’s constant attention for about 
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nine years, and the Government gave him great 
kttdott for his eneigy and ability, Sir Salar Jung 1. 
presenting him with a valuable gold watch and 
chain in recognition of his services. In 1888 Mr. 
Faridoonji was promotftd first tnlukdar (deputy 
ornumis(tt<mer) at Aurangabad, bat tlie following year 
General Glanfurd, head of the Survey and Settlanent 
Department, liaving retired from the service, Mr. 
Faridoonji’s knowledge of affiurs, and capalnlity of 
administering them, procured him the suocession to 
the position of Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
which, of course, brought him to Hyderabad. With- 
in a vei^ short time — 
three months in fact— he 
was appointed officril Pri- 
vate Secretary to Sir Salar 
Jung IL This honorable' 
position he held for three 
years, when his services in 
the same capnity were 
retained by the next Minis- 
ter, Sir Asman Jab, under 
whom he served for seven 
years, until the Minister’s 
reidgnntion in J8{)8, after 
which he became Private 
Secn^tary to the present 
Prime Minister, Sir Vikar- 
ul-Umaro. Mr. Faridoonji 
now counts the longest 
term of serviix! of any of the 
secretaries, and, with the 
exception of Major Gough, 
he has been tiic longest 
time in the Secretariat. 
Mr. Faridooi^ who is a 
widower, has one son, who 
is employed in the Briti h 
Service, liang a dqiuty 
jAMSHEDJi CSQ. commisidoner in Bcnr. 

Mr. Faridoonji is a ^utleman of much literary veir* 
aatiUty. BeaideB contributing, from time to time, to 
various of the leading Engliah newspapers in India, he 
has published several interestihg works, notably a laief 
account of the social and economic, condition of the 
figri.;ultural community in the Auniiigal^ ^strict, 
whivh has been highly referred to by the £ng:1ish preaa, 
and which is quoted Iteron, urakir tiie t^pter on 
Auran^ba’i. Mr. Fandoou|L is a Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Sooety, and of the Oobden Clafau 
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i\ai Jtfurli Dijer. 

§M^^|aT Murli Dhor is a inetiibcr ui' tbo 
tionrd. Ho Ia the son i)f 
the late Rni Munnu Lall, who was 
executive engineer on the Ganges 
canal, but whose services were tnnisferred to 
His Highness’ Government in JK7S. Tiie hitter's 
loyal services duiiug the inuilny of 1857 met 
with such, npjiruvul from the Indian Govern- 
ment that lie was granted some villages in 
Bulundshahr, North-West Provinces, the reve- 
nues of which Uai Murli Dher enjoys by inlierit- 
anoe. fiai Murli Dher Joined the Hyderabad 
Government service in 1875 as an ottaeM (hav- 
ing first passed tlte F. A. examination of the 
CUeutta Umversity) ami Was appointed a third 
taluhdar daring t^Hext year, in 187,8 rising to 
the position of seound taliikdar. In 1882 he was 
sippomted asnstent secretary to tite Bevenue 
Boaid, ai^ in 18i>8 he was made a firrt talnkdar. 
He waa thmi deputed to aoi upon a special 
fnam oofinnisaion, but in 1886 to was traiu- 
fiurrkd tio Aoiangabad aa fixat talnkdttr. His 


next apiHiinimeiii was the snlHuliii'slii|) of Au- 
rangabad, IsMtig afierwariis tiiiiisfernid to Hidiir. 
Prom this |M>st he was apjMiinted to the iiositioii 
which he now occupies 


llacDa^ MaiCtailar Jung SSaftaelur. 

AW AH Muktndiir J ting Jhilmdtir is 
the graiidsuii of the late A/.im Jung 
Haliudnr and the great gnindsoa of 
the late Azim-ul-*Mnlk Mir Jnmht, who was 
the Viceroy of Aiiraiigiiliad in 1201 H. He 
had the command of twenty-five thousand regu- 
lar ami the same nnnilier of irregular twioiw. 
The Niiwab went to the Ih’ccHii from Delhi 
with H. H. Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur. Before 
he left Delhi lie was in command of twelve 
thousand mvalry Nawab Mir Musufterali 
Khun Btihiuiur Rifab-ul-Miilk was his nepliew. 

Nawab Muktiidiir Jung Bahadur has served 
as talnkdar in several pluiHis. He lias acteil as 
Revenue Coininissioner for one year, and he is 
now a mcnilicr of the Board of R(>venue. 
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taja ItaimaD Haharala ftsaf jlaoiazoaat; 
taja llQFli Hanohaf BahadoF Asaf Jahi. 

HS ancestors of the Raja lived in Shaje- 
hanabad, and his line^^ can be traced 
back as far as Raja Raghunatb, who 
held, the position of Acting: Gh>vert)or 
of a province as well as prime minister. 
Mnrli Manohar was bom in. i86a He married 
into the family of the IDariabod Raj in Ottdli, and 
on the death of his father, he entered the Madrar 
sai-Aliya at the suggestion of the late Sir Salar 
Jung Bahadur. After completing his scholastic 
career he turned his attention to I^aw. Sir Salar 
Jung advised him to study the Civil and Crimiii;tl 
Procedure Codes, and in order to do this he went to 
the districts, and worked through c\’ery stage of Rev* 
enuc administration from tlie tahsiPs office upwards. 
His first npix)intment under the Nizam’s (.lov* 
ernment was the Sarishtednrship of the Revenue 
work, after which he w';ls promoted to a coiincillor- 
sliip in tlie Revenue and Judicial branches. He 
was appointed private secretary in the same t ear 
that His Highness nssnnicd the reigns of govern- 
ment On this oeciision the Raja was entrusted 
with the otietons duty of receiving tile rajas and 
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jg^iests, and the management of the durbar. When 
the commission for reform in the State eNpendi- 
tares and that for enquiring into the Public Debt 
was appointed, the Raja was nominated a member of . 
both. In Z304 H. he was made Acconntant>General 
of the State. This department deals directly with 
the Prime Minister, and exercises control overall the 
treasuries in the State. Besides these functions the 
Raja acts as an arbitrator in State cases. In 1291 
H. he was honored with .the title of Raja Bahadur 
Asaf Jalii, and Raja Kajman Maluamja In 1304 
he endowed several scholarships in commemoration 
of the Golden Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen* 
Empress. In the same year he established a Ma* 
thur Sabah, which is a great source of bcitelit to 
the community. He started a Dharamwant chib 
at his house, where the Kayasth students cultivate 
their powers of oratory. The community elected 
the Raja sahib President of the Ajniere Coufctence, 
and he annually awards tvra silver mcdalU to tlie tee 
best Kayastha students. He lately submitted two 
schemes totheH. H. Nisam, the one dealing with the 
Poor*houae and the other with the public schpols. 
Both are highly approved by the Government, and 
a promise is held out ilmt they will be utilized as 
soon as piactiealde. The Kqa is Ihesident of tlie 
Hindu Cliib^ and has delivered many speeches and 
leettuea on sochd, moral, and literary subjects. 



C. E. Crawley Esq. 

|K. Clllinrlcs Edwanl Crawley, the 
Coinptroller-Geneml to His High- 
ness the Nizani’s Government, 
was educated at Murlbormigh College. He oanie 
to India, and joined the Financial Depiirtnicnt 
ty£ the Government of India, in February 187-1, 
when he was only twenty-two jears of age. 
He has since served in almost every province 
of the country, including Ihmna. His services 
were lent tothe Hyderabad State owing to If. H. 
the Nizam’s Guvcrnmenl having n‘i|U«*stcd the 
Government of India to supply tbcin with a 
competent and suitable man. In August 18'b3 
he was given the fsist of (!^orn|»tr.*Ilcr-General, 
and he has since siua'cciled in intriMlm-ing many 
needed reforms into tlu* bnineli of the service for 
which he is responsible. 
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I^awab Iinad-ul-|!ulk Baljadur. 

^ ^ ^ ■* ^ mm. m. MB. 

» H1S gentleniun uccujnoi the high and reii{)un- 
flible )K)iiitiotia i>f Director of Public In* 
atruction and Private Secretary to His High* 
nem the Nizam. The iainily to which tlie 
Nawab belonga came to India in the year 614 A. H., 
and settlerl in the district of Ilardoi in Oudh, nuetang 
the petty raja who had held tlie district. 

The grandfather of the aubject of tliia aketch waa the 
firat mcnit)er of the family to take aervice under the 


uncle entered the C<Mnmiaaion (aboiit 1840), and he 
nerved witri diatinguiahed ability in difTereiit districta 
of Bengal and Behar until bia retirement, which 
occurred in 1875. 

The Nawab Imad*uI*Mulk waa bom at Giya in 
1844, ^ waa educated privately in AraUc and 
Peraan until he waa alamt fi^urtieen or fifteen, when 
he was sent to achoo^, firat at Rhauglcpore, tiien to 
Patna, and finally to Calcutta. He matriculated from 
the Hare Academy in 1861, and graduated in I86G, 
taking a high place in the firat daaa. For the aake 
of tltc opportunities it would afibrd of continuing hia 


British Goventmniit Tie 
lived moat of las life i; Cal- 
cutta, where all his aoti» i.nd 
daughters were bom. > e 
waa chosen in the Initer days 
ofhis life bv the Native Gov* 
emment of bia invn province 
to act ns their vakil or repre- 
sentative with the Goverfior* 
Gtuicral ; alHiiit the same 
time tliat Mir Alum was 
sent to repretaent His High- 
ness the Nizam. 

The Nawab’s fiither and 
his iintde were U>tli educat* 
eil at the Mndrassa College 
of Oriental Learning, wldch 
was founded by Warren 
Hastings at Calcutta. They 
went aUiut the first Mahu* 
meriaiM in India who Icamt 
Knglish atmlendcnlly, wliicli 
they did after they lusl coni* 
yileteil their ( trientiil studies. 
( In leaA ingeoUtge, the lattiT 
waa appointed by Lonl 
William Bentinek on lus 
owuatnfi'asnn A.*D.*C.nnd 
Oriental interim ter, and he 
was afterwards sent as a 
isditical agimt to the Amirs 



studies, he entered tlieFMu- 
catiunal Service by dunce 
(although hia fiither had 
offered to get liim into hia 
oivn branch of the Exective 
aervice) and he was ap- 
pointed ProfesHor of AraUc 
at the College at Lucknow. 
Ill 1872 when the great Sir 
Salar Jung was on a visit 
to Lucknow, the Nawab 
was introduced to liim by 
General Barmw, and he 
had a lottg private inter- 
view with that statesman, 
the conaeiiuence of wliich 
was that Sir Salnr offered 
liim an appointment in 
Hyderabad, inviting him to 
follow him on hia return 
to the State. Sir Salar 
suhaeqiiently rcuewcsd lus 
ofier, but the Nawab did 
not go to Hyderabad until 
June 1H78, when he served 
as a kind of |)ersotuil assist- 
ant on the staff of the 
grmt minister, continuing 
this office until Sir Salar’s 
return fnan hia visit to 
England in 1876, when 


of Sind, wlio would not nawab imao-ul 

then admit Euroiieana to their country. Hewnsalsu 
charged with the superintendence of the navigation of 
the InduK This gentleman was aubseiptently appointed 
Deputy Collector and Settlement Officer in the Province 
of Behar, in which o»|muity he served until the end of 
his lifii. He vew one of the earliest batch of Native 
C. S. L’a. During his term of servioe in the district of 
Twenty-four Parganas ho was twice appidnted Mein- 
ber of the Bengal Council. He was one of the heroee 
of tlie famous Arrnli garrison, and liad his huuae tmd 
all his property plundered by the mutineers. 

The Nawab’a father was iqiptunied a dqiuty ool- 
leotiw and deputy mai^trate some years after hia 


MUtK BAHADUR. he WHS appointed Private 

Secretary and Secretary to the Miacellnneoua De- 
INulment, which hiclndQd *^Edacatioh” and Bome 
minor brandieB. In thm capacity be coiUinued to 
serve until the accession of His Highness the Nixam, 
when he was appidntod Hu Highness* Private Seim- 
tary, reoriving from his so^^reign the title of AU Yar 
Khan Bahadur Motoman Jong. Some yean later 
the title of Imad-ud-DowIa, and afterwards that of 
Imad-ul-Mulk, were added by Hia Highness, and 
these titlei^ togetiia with the honoroble position now 
held by the Nawab, are graced by a -dignified bat 
suave personal bearing, and every-day evidence of 
kem intelHgeim, leornii^, and aliUty. 
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I(awab J^kbar Jui)g Baijadur, C.S I. 

l|R9|ffiHRCity Eotwftl, Nnwab Aklmr Jung Balui- 
dnr, O.S.I., bus htid a roinantio and eventful 
career. Bom in Aurangabad in 1S40, he 
volunteered hia services during the Mutiny 
of 1857 to the British Government, vrhen he was but 
seventeen years uf age, and was present at all the 
engagements in Central India, during which he was 
thrice severely wounded. On the suppression of the 
Mutiny he took part in the o))cmtionB against Tantin 
Topee, but in 1 800 he resigned his commission in order 
to make a three y(>ars' 
bmr through Egypt, 

Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia. He again, how- 
ever, temporarily eitgag* 
ed himself to tlu^ Govern- 
mont in 156S, and 
prociieded to Abyssinia, 
on the Intelligence 
Branch itf the S t a fF of 
Lord Napier, by whom 
he was empU>ycrl u|sm a 
mission to the south of 
M a g d a 1 a, uiteuded to 
prevent King Theodor’s 
escape. When the king 
lust his life, and the war 
was concluded, Akbar 
Jung was tliankcd by the 
General for his valuable 
services, which were 
further practi&ally re- 
cognizod by his being 
made a (kunivmion of the 
Star of India. Two 
years later he again 
served the British, this 
time ns Honorary Native 
Secretary to Sir Bougias 
Forsyth in his mission 
to Yarkand, ho having given up the appointment of 
Subadturol Aurangabad, and once more he was thanked 
by the Indian Government for his services. Upon 
his return to the Deccan, ho went to Hyderabad, when 
he was ^pointed Kotwal ot the City. The Kotwal 
l^tOiks high among the oHicUls of Hyderalst 1. In tins 
office the Nawab Aklmr Jung has, as might have been 
expected fimm. his {trevious career, highly distin- 
guished himsdf, to the benefit alike of the State and 
the pieo^f. Few, however, outside Hyderabad, have 
any idea of the exoe|itiotialIy difficult and delicah* 
natiira of tiie powtitm ot Kotwal in a city contain- 
ing; ft population constituted like that of the capital 
of the Deocau. The position is unique in India. 


In addition to his onerous duties os Kotwal of the 
City, aiul Commissioner of the Pcdicc in His Highness' 
Dominions, the Nawab Akbnr dung holds otltor im- 
[Kirtant {Ktsitiuns, in wMch he lins rendered valuable 
servicers to the Government. He was ap^Ktiund Presi- 
dent of the l)oard for the suppre^ssion and control of 
the Roldllas residing in His Highness’ noininiuns, 
when a s(>t of rules were drawn up for the ]>urpoHt>, 
and thest!, with aniendiuents, rc'cuivcd the sanction of 
the Government, and are still in fonm. 

Ho was made a member of the Chudderghaut and 
('ity miinicifHil Inmnis, and nuiderad valuiiblc^ and 
appreciable aid on a coininittee for the framing of 

rules for the v/t>rking of 
Utcse dcjsurticients. 

He became a memlx^r 
of the lioard for the in- 
troduction an«l praet.i(M? 
of UiiAiii mrdicine, ami 
he WAS made a member 
of the Legislative 
Council on Ixilialf of the 
jaghirdars, and was 
Kiilfserpiently a])i)ointed 
an official m e iii b e r of 
tliat ImhIv. 

Tlie rules fntmed in 
the above deimrtinents 
during his tenure of 
office were introduced, 
and the Nawab displayed 
great tact ami ability in 
the enforcement of these 
and other regulations. 
The matter w a s one of 
great difficulty, but was 
Hucccssfully carried out 
in the faice of great 
opposition. His 
thorough impartiality 
and untiring devotion to 
work have won for liim 
the confidence ofhis 
Sovereign, and inatiy encomiums from the Prime 
Minister and various Officers of State. 


IrtljDf Cmninelio Ejiq,, 6 , 1. E. 

HIS officer is the Inspector-General of 
H. H. the Nisam’s Histriot Police. 
Born in Australia and educated in 
England, Mr. Hankiii first came to 
India in 1877* obtained his first Govern 
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J. 6. Buchaijan Esq. 

[B. j. B. BuchAiwny A. M. I. .C< 

M. B A. S., M the officiating Giicf 
Engineer to the P. W. D. of the 
Hyderabad State. He hiw ex* 
^wrienced many yearn* aervice under H. H. the 
Ifiaam’B 6ovemm»*nt, hia apitreuticeabip having 
ilcen nerved in tlie lower grades of the P. W. D. 
in 1881, alter completing bis apprenticeship, 
he was special ly jiromoted Sir Salar Jung 
the Great to the ai^tant engineer grade. His 
services as an executive engineer were lent in 
1887 to the Chiidderghaut muiuci|>ality by 
Oolnnel Marshall, secretary to His Highness the 
Nisam, after consultation with Mr. Gordcry, 
0. 8. 1., Resident, for the purpose of re*orgnnising 
that dciinrtmcntjOf .the State. In 18i)4 Mr. 
Ihichnruin avos re-transferred to the P. W. D. as 
eiporintending ciigineor, and in 1807 he was 
ippointcd to Ilia present jHisition. As will be 
noticed. Mr. Buchanan is an assixinte memher of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, and a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


A. C HANKIN ESa. C. I. E. 

incut .ippoiiitmeut the following year, Aviien just 
iiiii<!U!e:i yciirs of ngc, and avus jHisted to tJte 
t'ciiiiAil I’nivinccrt Police. His services" were* 
traii^fenMil to the Foreign l)e|sutinent iitvler the 
(lovitrunicni. of lu.li;i, and he Avns selected iiir 
spec'al duty in the suppression of ditcoity in 
Biiudclkhand. lie proved the Avlsduui of the 
sitlisition l»y ti’iU‘kiug iloAvn and orresiing many 
AViill-knoAvn diiitoits AA’ho ttTrori/.iii the sevomi 
Nativi: states. In ISO! Mr. ll.'inkin aa’os trails- 
ferred to the Tiuiggi and IhuMiiy |)e|wiri.iiient. 
He scrA’cd in XuAvgung and Iiidur in ('eutml 
Imlin, going from thciu lo Simla. On Pnaslamu- 
tioii Day 1805 he Avns icAvnnlisl ly Her MajusEv 
the Queen Avith the C'omiiiiiuonsId]> < f the Indian 
Kmpin*. In November 1.S05 he Avas transferred 
to Hydcralmd, and a year later he avoh transferred, 
at His Highness the Nl/nm’s mpiest, to the 
service of the Hydernlsid State and given the 
JHisition of liisjieetor-Gcneral of the District 
Police. The nscftil reforms, w'hich ha.ve brought 
nlMiut a must notiecahle improvement in the 
diMdpline and efficiency of the Dejiartment 
during his short tenure of office, U>nr aiujde 
testimony to his administrative alulity, tact, 
and seal. 





Khai] Bahadur Moulvi Khuda Bakljsh 
Khai), Cl)ief Justice. 

Fmulty of Law of Calcutta Uiiversityi ano Meibsr of 
Royal Asiatk: Society of London. 

|hIS jU[cijtloinaii, the Chief Justice of HU 
the NUam’s Hi{|;h Court, U sixth 
in descent from Kasi Hybatullah, one of 
the compilers of Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, who 
was a descendant of the first Kaliph Abu 
Fi-om the time of the Kazi, up till tlio death 
«if Moulvi Khuda's gre-at- 
gmndfaiher, his ancestors 



Raker. 



were supported by the 
.allowances granted to 
them by the «>veriigns 
of Delia. The Mouh-i’s 
gmTidfather led a cpiiet 
private life, but Ids 
father, .as kimui as he Itad 
Hnished his course of 
education, songlit ser- 
vice, and was ap])ointed 
seristcilnr of the C\turt of 
Additional Sador Aiidn 
A a I sv of M ozufferpur. 

Alter the alKdition tif 
this court, he reiuovixl to 
Patna, where he joined 
the ILar, and in time be- 
came one of the leading 
pleaders of the livil c<.>urt. 

Moulvi Khuda Iktkhsli 
was born <m the 2nd 
Augnst 1842 in Clinpra, 

Zilla Saran, where the 
lainily residence was 
located. In 1854 Mr. khan bahacur moulvi 

Travcrst^ the Judge of Patna, who was a great sup- 
porter and a friend of his fitther, pressed the latter to 
seivl Moulvi Khuda to the school at Rankipur. Early 
in the year 18ji8i howiever; this school was abcdislwxl, 
so the young iUbolar was sent to Calcutta in the 
following year (1859) to .coTnplete his education under 
the supervision oS KaAvab Amir AU Khan Bahadur, 
adio . was then a leading pleader of Sedar Dewani 
Adabt of (hleiitta. In 1868 the Moulvi entered the 
dvB idrvioe^and was appointed Deputy Ittsjjcctor of 


Schools. After continuing for fifteen months in the 
service, he joined the Bar on the 2nd .May 186S, and 
continued to practise siicoessfnily up till the 1st March 
1894, wlieti he t(x)k charge of his present oflicc. 

In 1880, d'.iriitg the course of his career at the Rar, 
the Moulvi was appointed Govenimeut pleader at Patnu, 
wtiieh appointment he was obligtxl to give up, owing 
to his Vicing appointeil to his pr.-sent jaiKition. He 
was also Itouorary vice-chairman of the P.atna inu- 
iilci]>ality, and of the district board of that place, ami 
was very faipniar with nil classes of the community. 

The Moulvi’s father, who was a well-read man, 
possessed an extensive coll<>(;tioii of Persian and 

AraViic manuscripts, and 
on his death- bed he dcsir- 
e<l his son to et-mblish a 
libniiy and endoAV it to 
the ])iibliu.' Thu Moulvi 
carried out tl.'is Avisb, and 
built a donblc-storiiHl 
bouse fur the purpose, 
which cost lum Rs. 80,000 
(OovernmenT coinage), 
ami he enlarged the col- 
lection of maiiiiMripts 
by obtaining hooks from 
Ambiti and Egypt, mul 
also by inakhig purchases 
of Monsieur D’Say’s 
manuscripts. Thu 
I i br a r y, when it was 
openc<l by Sir Charles 
Elliot., then Lieuttaiant- 
Governor of Rungiil (the 
Government Is-ing the 
trustees of the institu- 
tion), containu»l o v u r 
.5000 uianustiripts, more 
than 2000 selected Eng- 
lish hooks, and nearly 


KHUDA BAKHSH. 

7000 printed Arabic and Persian books. This library 
is called “The Public Oriental Library,” and is the 
best of its kind in the Reugal Preswlency. It is visited 
by the highest Government functionaries, and by the 
general public firom all jiarts of India. In the year 
1882 tiie Moulvi, for the sen’ices rendered by him, was 
made a Khan Rahadur by the British Govmiment. 
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riacoaS Ai^anSar naci>a7 jung 

m APlZiSyed Ahmed Rasa Khan, Sikandar Na- 
waz Jntig was born at Dairapore in the dis- 
trict of Cawnpnr, N.W.P., in 1857 H. His 
father, Syed Ainan AH Khan, was a Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate, which was, in those times, the 
highest pmt a native could hold in the British service. 
Nawab Sikandar Jung became a “ Hafiz *’ (one who 
learns the Koran by heart), and he went through the 
usual courses of Arabic and Persian, at Gorakhpore. 

In 1856 A. D. he passed his examination in survey- 
ing with credit ; and in i86t he passed in Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue T^aws as a pleader of the first grade 
and became entitled to a judicial appointment In 1881 
he was appointed Minister by the Begum of Bhopal, 
Sind in 1883 .he became a Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature at Hyderabad, Deccan. Twelve months 
later he was deputed on stxicial duty as Chief Judge of 
the Divisional Court at Aurangabad. After settling the 
judicial machinery and getting it in full swing there 
he reverted to his permanent post. Me was created a 
“Jung” and “Khan Bahadur” in November, 1894, at 
His Highnesses Birthday Durbar. In 1896, when His 
Highness’.s Government saw the necessity of establish- 
ing a divisional court in the Northern Division of Bidar 
he was again sent on special duty. He is still in 
charge of the newly organized Divisional Court of 
Bidar. 



MaftomeS ^ameecj-LIPfaft J^Ran. 


AHOMKD Hameed-Ullah Khan (Afzul- 
ul-Ulema Sarhuland Jung) is the .son 
of Moulvi Mahomed Samee-Ullah 
Khan Bahadur, C. M. G. He was bor^ at Agre 
on the 17th March, 1864, and was ^ucated 
at the M. A. O. College, Aligarh, and privately 
coached by Messrs. Wren and Gurney, Bays- 
water, London. He joined Lincoln’s Inn (Lon- 
don) and Christ’s College (Cambridge) in 1883. 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1886, and practised in India up to the time of 
his appointment as a puisne judge of His 
Highness the Nicam’s High Court in 1895. 


MAHOMtM tUMiCO-ULLAH KMAN, M. A. 
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Moulvi ^izam-ud-DiQ Jlasau JCl)an» 


HUGH GOUGH ESa 

Esq. 

R. HUGH GOUGH is the senior and 
first assi.stant to the Inspector-General 
of Police and Jails. He is the son of 
Major Percy Gough, Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nizam’s Government, and 
nephew of General Sir Charles and General 
Sir Hugh Gough, both K. C. B.’s and V. C.’s. 
He is also related to the late Lord Gough of 
Chilianwallah. Mr. Gough entered the Nizam’s 
service 1882, on the personal staff of His High- 
ness, with whom he daily associated, until His 
Highness* installation in 1884. After His High- 
ness’ installation, Mr, Gough was appointed to 
the^ District Police department as personal 
assistanf to the newly-created Inspector-Gen- 
eral of District Police, Colonel Ludlow. Mr. 
Gough hM. seen the growth of many useful 
reforms iihder the of the Inspector- 

General, His services have been on several 
oecttrions acknowledged by Government,, and 
Qol^el Ludlow, the late Inspector-General of 
Police, frequently mentioned him in the. highest 
terms. Mn Gdiu^h Mually enjoys the confi- 
dence of the prriient Inspector-General. 


• 


B.A., B.L 

O0LVI Nizain-nd-Din Hasan Khan, 
6 . A., B.L., is a vakil of the 
High Court of the North-Western 
Provinces. He has served as a depu- 
ty commissioner in the Hyderalsul Assigned Dis- 
tricts, and he is at pr(»ent 0 puisne judge of the 
High Court of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. Ho 
is the eldest son of Mmilvi Maltomed Hasan Khan, 
and was born in 18.53. He was taught Pendan 
and Arabic by his fiither, and received his 
elementary English education in various schools, 
passing the Entrance examination at the Calcutta 
University as a student from the llnrrilly College 
in 1870. He obtained his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the Calcutta University in 1877, and in 
1881 ho t<jok bis degree of Bachelor of Law from 
the same Univerrity. In July 1881 ho joined the 
G>vernmcnt service as an officiating assistant 
commissitnier, third class, in the Hyderabad As- 
sigued Districts. On the Ist August the same 
year he was posted from Ainrai>ti to Akola, and 
he was invested there with the powers of a civil 


■, , Jtt , J ■ ' r 'i I 


MOULVI NIZAM-UOMN HA8AN KHAN, B, A., t. L. 
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BAKSHI RAQHUNATH PRASAD, B. A. 


jiul)u;o, thin] ^nulci rikI a inn;(istmt:c, nocnnd class. 
He (Nwsud tlic Lower standarrl exaininatiim held 
inOctolwr 1881, and wa^^ apiKiintedtiHsistant oom> 
miHsioner of the third olasH, suh pro tem., on the 
10th February 1882, having [lasserl the Higher 
ebtiidard in liiw, Uevenuo, and Vernacular tCHts. 
He waa confirmed in that appointment irtim the 
Ilth Sepremlier 1882. On the 2Sth March 
I88-1 he was appointed a jui^ of the Small 
Causes Court at Kliamgaon. He has been work- 
ing as a judge of the High Court of the Hydem- 
bad State from May 1892, under the orders of 
the Government of India, and was promoted to 
the grade of assistant commissioner, first class 
(seconded), Ihmi 1st ilnniiary 1893. On the 
20th November 1 893 he was a{)pointed a special 
assistant commissioner (seconded). With effect 
fnun 1 1th December 1896, he ii^as appointed a de- 
puty commissioner of the third class (seconded). 



Bakshi Raghunath Prasad, B.A. 


HIS gmtleman, who is a puisne judge 
of H. H . the Nizam’s High Court, was 
born in 1852. His education was 
commenced when he was seven, and 
by tlie time he was thirteen he had acquired 
proficiency in Persian, Hindi, and Mathema- 
tics. He then commenced to study tlie Eng- 
lish language. He obtained the degree of 
Hachelor of Arts in the Cialcucta Uiiiverrity 
in dannary 1877. In April 1879 he entered 
H. H. the Nizam’s service as Personal Assis- 
tant to tlie Revenue Secretory. He gradually 
r«(se to bo Registrar of the Political and 
Financinl Soertitnry's Office, and was, only 
one year afterwards, appointed hy Sir Salar 
Jung II. to the post of Assistant Financial 
Secretary. In July 1897 Sir Asman Jah 
granted him a special increase ot salary in 
r(‘.cognition of his services. In January 1890 
)ie was appointed district magistrate and (Xillector 
of Naldrug, whore be conrinuei to give saris- 
faction for over three years. Subsequently 
Mr. Raghunath Prasad was transferred in 
the same capacity to the Lirigsugur district, 
where he remained from July 1893 until 
March 1895. In January 189.5 H. E. Sir 
Vikar-ul-Cmara, the present Prime Minister, 
expressed his entire satisfocrion with Mr. Raghu- 
iiath Prasad’s work in several places. As a 
proof of his appreciation of the work done by 
him, His Excellency sanctioned an allowance 
of a hundred mpees to Mr. Raghunath Prasad’s 
son, Shiarn Sunder Lai, as a paid attache, and, 
to still further mark his confidence in him, he 
entrusted him with the arduous work of spedal 
commissioner for enquiring into the liabilitiM and 
encumbrances of the rajas^ of Shorapur, in addirion 
to his duties as collector and inagbtrato. Mr. 
Raghunath Prasad had barely entered on his new 
rosponsiUlities when a further appreciation of his 
services was shown by his elevation to the High 
Court bench. As a High Court judge he has 
repeatedly been selected to perform various onerous 
and responsible tasks; Shortly after his joining 
the High Court, he Mras.app:unted president of the 
Sahit All commission, and was thanked by Govern- 
ment for his “ ability, patience, perseverance, and 
diligence in tiie inquiry and trial of this complicated 
case.*’ Bakahi Raghunath Prasad was recently 
appointed member and eecretmry of the Debt com- 
mission, in addition to his iftitias as a ERgfa Court 
judge) and t^e is another proof , of the ooofideuM 
whidi tile Govenunent rapeiM in Jiis intagrily, 
judgment, and disereiimi. 
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liBwali mail Nawaz Jong BahadDr. 

m &SSAN-BIN-ABDni.I.A, Nawab Imad Na- 
was Jung litaliadur, is the Commissioner 
of Customs in the Hyderabad State. He is 
descended from the Kitoraish tribe, and is 
connectcti with Jaafar-ut-Tavycr. The Nawab's official 
career dates back to the igtli October, 1865, when, whilst 
still young, he was appointed a first class police inspec* 
tor in the Naldurg District. Sir Salar Jung I. np[.K>inted 
him collector in the Malia^bub Nagar Di.strict, and he 
was retained as collector in Maiiabiib Nagar, Mcdak, 
and Naiular until 1 88a, when he was again apitointed 
to the ].K)licc department, this time ns secretary to the 
Departmental Minister. He was again tninsfcrrcd to 
the revenue brunch of the Seivice as Collector in the 
Bir District, hut in 1884 he was made Accomitaut-t^cn- 
oral of the State. His salary was raised troiii Ks. i,0(x> 
to Ks. 1,900 and he was asked, in addition to his ordi- 
nary duties, to superintend the Public Gardens in Hyder- 
abad. He was also appointed personal secretary to Sir 
Salar Jung IL, and in addition he received command 
over twelve hundred Arab troops. In 1887 he was 
appointed commissioner in the Settlement and Survey 
Department, and in the same year he was made Com- 
inksioncr of Abkari and Opium, Inspector-General of 
Registration and Stamps. Meanwhile he made a tour 
round the world, visiting the Malay I.«>lunds, China, 
Japan, America, and Europe, after which he went to 
perform the Haj. 



NAWA8 IMAO NAWAZ JUNO, BAHADUR. 


iFreil Siordon 



|R. FRED. GORDON, Superintendent of the 
Central Jail at Hyderabad, was on duty at 
the coal-fields at Singareni in 1879. He 
was the first to work the fields, taking 300 
tons of the coal to Madras, where he had it tested. He 
acted on two occasions as examiner of Public Works 
accounts, and in i88t, whilst on leave in England, 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Central Jail, 
and in 1886 he was made secretary to the jail sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Gordon has received numerous testimonials to 
his ability and the confidence reposed in him, some 
of these having been included in official reports. 
In February, 1886, the Prime Minister, Sir Salar 
Jung IL, presented Mr. Gordon with a handsome gold 
watch^ as a mark of appreciation of the timely and 
prompt service rendered by him under very trying 
circumstances, in prwenting an attempted escape of 
prisoners from the Chinchttlguda JaiL In making the 
presentation, the Minister said that it was owing en- 
tirdy to the St^>erintehdent*s zeal and devotion to 
dnty that a very serious catastrophe was prevented 
^ the occasion referred to. Berides being the Super- 
intendent of the Jail, Mr. Gordon is Superintendent 
of the Government Jarida (Gazette) Press. 
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of the deceased Arab Jamadar, Hasah Bin Moh* 
sin Mokaddan Jung. In 1883 he was appointed a 
member of the Sikh Committee, and in 1884 
he was placed in charge of the Central Treasniy. 
He was appmnted trustee of the estate of Raja 
Kundaswamy in 1885, and he was temporarily 
entrusted with the administration of the large 
estate of Raja Rai Rayan Bahadur. In 1888, 
whenSir Asman Jah was Prime Minister, the Raja 
was made a talukdar of the first grade in the 
Nalgunda district In 1894 he was again made 
Superintendent of the Central Treasury, which 
post he .still holds. The Raja has been a mem- 
ber of the Chtidderghaut Municipality. He is 
a Mansabdar and Jagirdar with many years of 
usefulness before him, as he is only 39 years of 
age. He received his title of Raja from His 
Highness the Nizam in 1885. 


RAJA SRIMVAS RAO BAHADUR 

Raja Srinivas Rao Babadtir. 

HE Raja is descended from an aristo- 
cratic old family of the Deccan. He 
is the son of Keshnaji Naek, who held 
a responsible post under governmeut in the 
time of the late Nizam, Nasir-ud-Dowla Baha- 
dur. He was one of the trusted officials of his 
time, who moved in the highest political and 
social circles. 

Raja Srinivas Rao has served under five con- 
secutive Ministers. He first entered the ser- 
vice in 1877 as ofiiciating assistant to the Mili- 
tary Secretary who was Raghavendra Rao, his 
elder brother. In 1878 he was made permanent 
assistant. In addition he w’as appointed, in x88t, 
superintendent of the household and jagir affairs 



ALI AIN AiU M ILI A 

SUPEMNTCNDENT, 8TUD DE^TMBNT. 



Nawab Ekbal-Yar4ang Bahadur. 

— «♦«♦— — 

• HIS uubienMti m tlie son of the lute Syed 
K«inar>ud>din Hussein, alias Aziz Padsha, 
the fitinily residence hang at Auraugahod 
The family were noted fur their reverence, 
and were held in great respetit by the Ni- 
zams of the Deccan, one of the princes con- 
ferring upon one < f the family theNoukhumda building 
at Aurangabad, near tiie royal ]inlace, for his sole use. 
One of Ekbfd- Yar- Jung’s ancestors, who was very 
much given to devotion 
and abstinence, was one 
day engaged in prayer, 
when the emperor Au- 
rangzeb happened to pass 
on horseback, and, on 
his horse tripping, he 
asked his followers to 
search, as he felt sure 
there was some holy man 
in the neighbourhood. 

The devotee was thereup- 
on discoverecl, anil, ns he 
was very weak from fast- 
ing and continued dcvo- 
tioiml retirement, the ein- 
jieror ordered physicians 
to attend him, and then 
had him carried t<i Atiron* 
gubad. He died, liow- 
ever, soon afterwards, 
and a mausoleum and a 
grand mosque, with n 
teautiful reservoir, mark- 
ed the place where his 
remains were interred. 

After his death the em- 
peror bestowed some ja- 
ghirs on his sons, some 
of which still remain in 
the Nawab's possesuon. 

The Nawab is well- 
versed in both Persian 
and Arabic, and has a great liking for KiigEsh, but, 
owing to his father's prohibition when he was young, 
he was unable to study , that language, although he 
reads and writes it t(> a cotain extent. He is a peace- 
loving, kind-hearted, and tranquil man, who endeavours 
to do good to the needy or those worthy of his phil- 
anthropy. He was appmn^ by the late Nawab 
Sbams-nl-tlmara Amir-i-Kabir, the illustrious fiither 
of the present prime minister. , to be tutor to the latter, 
which post he held for a long time, and he is held in 
great mpeet by Sir Yikar*ul-Uma» tiuough thu 
Altarwarda the late nobleman, aa ooi> 


regent with His Highness the iHizam, nominated him 
tutor to His Highness, ns a amsequciioe of wliich 
the Nizam, wlm w'ss much pleased with him, Itas 
been most kind and considerate to him. On one 
occasion, when favours were being (xmferred by His 
Highness, Nawab Kk)sd-Yar-.)uiig asked his sov- 
ereign to fdmply (!untimic his kindness and graciuus- 
ness to him, u]K>n which the Nizam, feeliug gnttified 
at tliis locprtission of loyalty and devotion, nominated 
him agent between himself and the British Resident. 
Owing, however, to his not being sufficiently conver- 
sant with the English language, he was unabh; to fill 

this high |x>8t. He was 
tlien iiomiiuited to the 
treasurers hip of His 
Highness the Ni/jim's 
sorfi-khas and a member 
of the siirfi-kluis lx«rd, 
and suliHC(|uent.ly he was 
up|K)iuted chief account- 
ant in that division of 
the cn>wn lands. He per- 
formed his vtirious duties 
to the entire satisfaction 
of both his sovereign 
and the Government. 
Owing to his ability an 1 
devotion to duty. His 
Highness then recom- 
mended him to H. XL 
Nawab Sir Asiiitm Jah 
Bahadur, K. C. 1. E., the 
then ]irime minister, <ur 
a res^Kinsible ]x>st, where- 
u{K>nH. E. apixiinted him 
officiating Gitmnussioner 
of Inam, and on Nawab 
Sir y i kar-ul-Umara, 
K.C. I. E., assuming the 
ministership, he was con- 
firmed in the aiipoint- 
meiit. He discluirged the 
duties of the position to 
the satisfaction of tlie 
Government, and in re- 
cognition of various important, responsible, and ardu- 
ous duties, which he willingly and ably performed, 
H. £. the prime minister conferred upon him a jaghir. 
For several years the Nawab continued to be presi- 
dent of the munidpai Ixiard in HU Highness’ State, 
and at otlier times he offic’ated as member (»f that board. 
Having liad tlio honor of beiug one of tlie principal 
personal attendants, as well as tutor to the Nizam, His 
Highness, in proof of his confidence, was graciously 
pleased to confide to theNawab the charge of the yoiing 
prince, Mir Usman AU Khan, an act which speaks for 
itself of the aUIity and trustworthiness of the Nawolx 



NAWAB EKBAL-YAR-dUNO BAHADUR. 



Moulvi Syed ^li Hassan. 



OULVI SYEI) ALI H ASSAN, who occupies 
the ].Miiutioii of Ciiinnii$*Hioiier in the Settle- 
ment Department, is n luitivc of Ktawah. 
He wtw horn in 1 858, nud is therefore forty 
yenrs of nge. He passed tlic inutriculntion 
exaniittation of the ( nlcuttn liniversity in 1878, 
and entered the service of His Higlin«s»’ («<ivern- 
incnt ns an atlache in 
the Settlement Dejuirt- 
iiient on a salary oi 
Us. 150 a month, in 
lb77. In 1‘ 78 he was 
n])]Kiinte<l third talukilar 
(assistant eoileotor) of 
the Aurangaliatl ilistrlct 
on a salary of Ks. JIOO. 

Three ye.ws later (1881) 
lie was iiia'ltt a sitcond 
taluk dar and transferred 
to the Nnidrug distiiiit 
ou Rs. 400. In the next 
year (1882) he was 
transferred to the 
Revenue Survey Dcjwrt- 
ment and a p p o i n t c d 
su|>erintendent of the sur- 
vey in the Aumngaliad 
division on a salary of 
Rs. 000, wiuuh, twi» years 
later, was inureased to moulvi svEo 

Bb. 750. In 1885 he reverted to the Revenue Depart- 
ment, iMKHiming a talukdar of the first grade on Rs. 000 
a montli. In 1887 he was appointed offidating Surv^ 
and Settlement Oummissioner, a })usitiun &r which 



Ids previous service in the department had well adapted 
him, this position carrying with it a salary of Bs. 1,200 
a month. In the next year he became acting Reve- 
nue SiMiretary, and the year after (1889) he reverted 
to district work as a first talukdar In 1894 he was 
selected to permanently fill the appointment of Survey 
and Settlement Commissioner which Imd fidlen vacant, 
the salaiy of this a]>puintment being Rs. 1,500 a month. 
In the year 1895 he was appointed to officiate as 
F inan^ial Secretary. The salary of this appointment is 

Rs. 2,000 per month. In 
the same year Nawab 
' Aram Yar Jung Bahadur, 
who had become Financial 
Secretory on the retire- 
ment of Nawab Mulisin- 
ul-Mulk in 1804, a’as 
obliged to take leave on 
a''ouant of ill-health, and 
tins gentleman having 
died during Ids absence 
from Hyderabad, Mr. 
Syed Ali Hassan contin- 
ued to oGBciate until 1897, 
when he reverted to the 
Settlement Department 
as Comtnissionor. No one 
but a man with a brilliant 
intelleot could have ac- 
complislied what Moulvi 
Sygd Ali Hassan has 
acoumplished in the short 
ali hassan. space of twenty years. 

His present position is one of great liespcmnUUty, 
hint a man with such a record may hs safely trusted 
to fill any officiAl potition to which he may be called, 
with credit to himself mtd with benefit to the State. 
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C. Lawder Esq. 


R. C. Lawder, Pi. 8ttu)(ster-< general 
of the Hydcrulnd State, is au 
Imperial Civil Service official, liis 
services bavinj^ been lent tu HU 
Highness the Nizimi’s (toveminent since the 
beginning of lHi)7. He lirst entercil the Imperial 
postal Service in 187*^, an I served ill most purls 
of India in various capacities. During the 
Afghan War of 1878-81 be was in cbiirgc of tbc 
carriage of the mails of tbe Soutberu Afghan- 
istan Field Force, and was present at tbe action 
of lliigbao, tor which he re(x>ived the Algban medal. 

Mr. Ijawdcr's services have been lent to the 
Hyderaliad (.loveminunt fur tbe purjatse of re- 
organizing the postal service of the Dominions. 


CHARLES LAWDER ESQ, 

E. Seatoq Esq., B.A. 

R»E. A. Seaton, B. A., who holds 
the high and responsible position 
of principal of the Nizam College, 
Hyderabad, was primarily selected, 
whilst he was in England, to come tQ Hydera- 
bad as headmaster of the Madrasai- Aliya, or 
the School for Nobles This was in 1882 . 
On the fimndatiem of the Nizam College, how- 
ever, he became vioe-prinoipal <if that insti- 
tution, under the late Mr. Hodson, M. A., 
and on Hurt gentlemanVdeath be was appointed 
principal. Jfr. Seaton was an exhibitioner 
of Queen's College, Oxford, taking honors in 
Claaaicrf Moderations and the Finid School of 
JurisprCdence. 

Mr; Seaton has proved himeelf a worthy suc- 
eeMor to Mr. Hodson, having oontinned with 
gr^ oedit to the College the good work initiated 
by that gentieinsii. 


E. A. SEATON ESQ, B. A. 




R H. STURQE ESa, M. A. 

$. iD^ndreWs Esq ., @.^.,@.$0 

R. S. Andkkws, B. a., B. Sc. 
(London), is the Natural 
Science Lecturer at the Nizam 
College, a position he has held 
since 1891. Mr. Andrews graduated at 
the London University in Arts, and 
afterwards in Science, taking honors 
in Physics. He also took the Avery 
prize in Physics at the University Col- 
lege of Wales at Aberystwith, where he 
was senior scholar. After graduating, 
Mr. Andrews studied under Professor 
Ayston at the City and Guild Technical 
Institute at South Kensington, reading 
for Electrical Technology and Engi- 
neering. Since Mr. Andrews was ap- 
pointed Natural Science Lecturer at the 
Nizam College, he has from time to 
time performed the duties of Examiner 
in Physics and Chemistry to the Uni- 
versity of Madras. Mr. Andrews is 
having built and fitted up at the Nizam 
College a Natural Science laboratory 
where his pupils will have practical as 
well as technical proofs of his ability as 
an instructor. 








Philip Heijry Sturge Esq., M.A. 

R. Philip Henry Sturge is the vice- 
principal of the Nizam College, a 
piwition that he has held sincr 
1890, when he first entered His 
Highness the Nizam's serA’ice. having jnst grad- 
uated M. A. of Cambridge. He was a scholar 
of King's College, Cambridge, and in 1886 he 
passed tlie B. A. examination there, being 
bracketed senior in the Historical Tripos. Four 
years later, os stated, he took his M. A. degree. 
Mr. Sturge is also a Fellow of the Madras 
University. 

With gentlemen like Mr. Seaton, Mr. Stuige, 
and the otlier masters connected with them, the 
Nizam College has no difficulty in maintaining 
its high educational reputation. The College 
itself is referred to at fuller length in another 
chapter, but the fact that the advantage it offers 
to students who are fortunate enough to undergo 
its curriculum is a matter of recommendation 
throughout India carries its own inference natur- 
ally regarding the alality of those who are en- 
trusted with its tuition. 






8. ANDREVim E8Q. 8. A., B, 8e. 
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HENRY COOTE COONEY ESQ., B. A. 

J. W. Ednards Esq. 

J. W. Edwards is the Inspector of 
Schools at Headquarters, Chndderghaut. 
Like most men who adopt teaching as a 
profession, Mr. Edwards has passed through many 
vicissitudes. His first appointment as a school* 
master dates back to 1857, when he became first 
assistant master at Bangalore Grammar School, 
of which he became the headmaster two years 
later. His successive appointments were as fol- 
lows: Third master, Primary School, Doveton 
College, Madras; fourth master; High School, 
Doveton College; headmaster, Chndderghaut 
Protestant School, Hyderabad; mathematical 
master. Civil Engineeiring College, Hyderabad ; 
acting headmaster. Nobles’ School (Sir Salat 
Jung’ii I^lace), Hyderabad ; headmaster, Normal 
SchoUl, Hyderabad; first assistant, Madrasai 
Aliya; acting headmaster, Madrasai Aliya; and 
on the 3d of June, 1895, he received his present 
high educational appointment at the capital of 
the Niaam’s Dominions. 



Henry Coote Cooney Esq., 0. A. 

R. CooNKY is Professor of Latin and Et 
lish at the Nizam College. He claii 
the Doveton College of Madras as 1 
alma mater ^ and his first teaching experience v 
gained in that institution. On his arrival 
Hyderabad Mr. Cooney accepted the post of g 
risou instructor of cadets attached to His Hif 
ness’ Regular Troops, with the rank of seco 
in command, or senior lieutenant. In 1884, t 
affairs of St. George’s School having boon plat 
on a satisfactory footing by the Resident, ^ 
Cooney took up the appointment of headmost 
The reorganization of the Nizam College in i8« 
consequent on the lamented death of Mr. Hi 
sou, was taken adwantage of to give Mr. Coonc; 
professorship ; and, in recognition of the servii 
he had rendered to Education generally in f 
Highness* Dominions, his service in St. Georg 
Grammar School was declared to be qtialifyi 
service, for pension under His Highness’ G' 
ernment. 
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J. W. EDWARDS ESQ. 
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W. A. HOME ESQ., B. A. 

W. A. Pome Esq., B. A. 

. Williuin Alexander Iluiiie, H. A., 
it* lV(*ffh>w»r of Enjuflinh nt the 
Xi/iiitn Cfollegi!. He >vnM Utm nt 
MmlraH on the 10th Auj^iat ISA.'i, 
and nHH'ived liiti early edu<»Uion nt Hirihop 
CWrie’H Gminmar SuIhmiI, MudraM, from which 
he matriculated itt Ducumber 1^70, at the 
MadrnH tlniventity, ut the n^^ of HlUvn, atnud* 
iiig first in the first cIohm of the wltoU* of the 
Pre.Mdeucy nt the examination tlint year. He 
then entered the Dovetoii College in Muditt'i, 
and inihmmI the Kirst-iii.Aris cxHininatiun of 
the Dniversity of tlint city in I)oceiuln*r lS7i?, 
coming out second in the fintt. class. He 
obtained his H. A. degree in February 1875, 
Iwing thinl in the iirat cIahh, his optional 
language having lieen 1.ntini and his optional 
subit^^t Logic and Kthics. He recciviai the 

Carstairs' g«.>ld intHlul for Liit'n in the senior 
B. A. class, lX)Veton College, and the Coleman 
gold inalnl for Ktiglish in the same class, 
in February 1875. Mr. Home hod servetl 
for n month or two in Bishop Cotton’s Schools * 
ttt Bangalore, us assistant to Dr. G. U. Pope, 



in teaching the F. A. and B. A. classes, 

when he was appointed (in May 1875) Head- 
master <if St. George’s Gremniar ScIukiI,' Hy* 
denilMid, which he worked np to a high 

8cb(K)l, presenting and passing candidates for 
the Madras Matriculation examination. In April 
1 h 82 Mr. Home was appointed Professor of 
Glassies, Hyderabad Coll^ (a first grade 

college, nffiliaterl to the Madras University, 

and teaebing up to the 6. A. standard), and 
lie officiated as jirinciisil of tliat institution 
ill 1884. He w'UH promoted in July 1885 to 
second Knglisli assistant in tlic Madrasai- 
Aliya (schoed for nobl:-men*s sons) on an in* 
encased siilary, and, when the old Hy'derabud 
College was niiialgamuted with the Mudrasai* 
Aliya in 1K88, under the designation of the 
NiKiun College, he was apjiointiHl Lecturer 
in English and Pltilosophy. The College staff 
being at present limiteil, and tliere Isang con- 
sispiently no time for Lectures in Pliilos- 
ofihy (i. s.. Logic, Psychology, and Ethics), 
this subject is not now tmigbt in the Nizam 
College, Ru that Mr. Home’s present title in 
connection therewitli is Professor of English. 



WIUJAM JOSEPH PRBNDCMMSr BM. 
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OEORQE NUNOY E8Q., MA. LL.D, 

George Nui)dy Esq., M A., LL.D. 

George Nundy, M.A. (Cantab.), LL.D. 
( Trinity College, Dublin ), ia the 
Inspector-General of Regiatration and 
Stampa in Hia Righncaa tlie Nusum’a Dominiona, 
He waa bom at Futb'hpur intlieNorth-Weatern Prov- 
incea in 1850, and ia the youngeat eon of the late 
Rev. Go]jeennih Nundy, n miaaionnry of the Ainericnn 
Presbyterian Miaaion. Mr. Niindy was educated at 
the La Martiiii^re collegea at Lucknow and Qilcutta. 
Having paaaed the.> Entrance examination of the 
Calcutta Univerr^ity, he proceeded to England in 1876 
to 'Study Law, entering Oxford University. After- 
wards, Itaving obtuned a aohularahip friiin H, H. the 
NixamV Government, in the time of Sir Salor Jung I., 
whieh enaUed him to qualify in Natural Sciencea, he 
went to the Cambridge Univeraity, where he joined 


the Sydney Siiasex College, obtaining a aniall ex- 
hibition tliera. Ho aticcessfully joisscd nil but tlio 
final examinati ni necessary for the ordinary B. A. 
d(^ee and for the Mutnral Sciencea triiHia ; tlien, 
aa the Government of Hia Highness rec|uired 
Ida presence at Hyderabad on Ihc atafi of the Hy- 
derabad College before tlie cloae of the year 1880, 
he gave up the final examiualion for the tripos 
which came off in Deccmlx^r, and, counting 
the terms kept at Oxford, he ]iroceeded in Juno 
to th(! final I'xaniiniition for the onlinary degree. 
On hia return to Hyderabad, he waa appointed a 
professor of Natural Sciences at tlie Hyderabad 
Ctdicge and the Meilical ScIuhiI. He proceeded to 
England a second time at the expense of the Slate 
to contiiinc liis study of Law, and joined Trinity 
Collfge, Dublin. He there successfully {tassed 
the examinations for tlie LL.U. and LL.D. de- 
grees. On Ids return in 1884, he was mit by the 
Government of His Highness to Herar to gain 
cx])crience in judicial, revenue, and administration 
work under tlie Hritisii Government, and was 
ap|H>inted Itunorory assistant comndssioner. He 
successfully joissod the dejKirtmental examinations 
the higlior stiuidard. He became assistant com- 
missioner at Amrnoti, Akola, and Khamgaon, exer- 
cising civil and criminal lowers. He was also the 
supciintendent of the agricultural firm at Ainruoti. 
His last apiiointment was to a judgeship of tlie 
Small’ Cause Court at Khamgaon, having powers 
up to Rs, 500, and a civil jiidg.t's powers up 
to Rs. 5,000, and ho was also a magistrate of 
the first cliss. He was recalled from Reror in 1887, 
and was ap[>ointed a first t ilukdnr by direct order 
of His Higime«B. He was sent to ofiicinte as a 
deputy iunm commissioner in the Eastern division, 
and then to the Western division, and the inam work 
there being completed he was sent to tlie Northern 
division. In 1806 lie was app anted Insptrctor-General 
of Registration and Stamps, which apjiointment lie 
has since held, to the s itisfiiction of His Highness* 
Government and to his own credit. 


in 





W. F. Biscoe Esq. 

R. W. Fnwer ffiaooe u tlie yonngest 
Bon of tho IstB Mr. T. P. B. 
Ktooe, of Nowton, Inverness* 
shire, who belonged to the Bengal CSvil 
Service. Mr. Bisooe is Conservator of Forests 
in His Highness the Nizain*B Dominions. 
H first joined the Nisara’s service in 1885, 
and on the retirement of Mr. J. Ballantiiie in 
1893 he was promoted to his present pontion. 
The conservation of forests is a matter that 
is every year receiving more utte'ition from tlie 
Government, and the valuable advice and assist- 
ance rendereil by Mr. Ballantine and Mr. Biscoe 
anil their assistants have materially forwarded 




William Joseph Prendergast Esq. 


Nizam College, Head-inoster a branch of the 
High School, the Mad* 

rasabAli^’a. are 

no He the 

ill Arabic, 

taken the degree honor and gold 
the Viceroy’s 

for 1 ^ 9*1 Mr. Pren- 

appointed House-master the 
Nizam College and Headmaster 
the High Subsequent!}' 

appointed first the Madrasai*Aliya 

to as House*master. 

the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 

an Oriental scholar by a member . 

the an exam- 

in Oriental Languages to the Madras HHHHHHHHHIHHHHHi 
University. MUSLiHUom saoi isq. a. a. 



R. WILLIAM jaSEPH PRENDER- 
GAST, P.d.h., gold medallist, M.R. 
A. S., jkc., is the House-master of the 
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dar in 1893, hut was promoted in 1894 to the 
position of assistant judicial commissioner of 
Warangal. He was appointed Chief Judge of 
Hyderabad City and Suburl>an Civil Court in 
1895, which position he now fills to the satis- 
faction of the Government. 


CAPTAIN W. 0. BOANOMAN. 


IQusleliudiQ Sadi Esq., B. % 



IhAIKH Muslehudin Mahomed Sadi, B. A. 
(Cantab.), Barrister-at*Law, Chief Judge 
of the City Court, Hyderabad, is the 
son of Hafis Abdulla Sahib, who was himsedf a 
judge of the High Court. Bom in 1869, 
educated first at the Nlsam College in Hyderabad, 
and afterwards studied at University College, Lon- 
don, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He graduated 
at Cambridge in 1889, and was called to the Bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1896. In the following 
year he uras enrolled: as an advocate of ^ Bom- 
bay High Court, and practised in that city until 
1892. He was appointed district judge at Nan- 


Captain tUalter D. Boardiqan. 

APT AIN WALTER D. BOARDMAN 
is the First Assistant Commissioner 
of the Hyderabad City and Subur- 
ban Police. . He is a member of an old and 
respected Anglo-Indian family who have been 
settled in Hyderabad for the past eighty years. 
Captain Boardman’s grandfather, Major-General 
£. Boardman, commanded the station of Secun- 
derabad in the early years of this century. 

Captain Walter Boardman received his early 
educsition at St. George’s Grammar School. 

In 1870 he was appointed a cadet and was 
directed to join the Engineering College to 
qualify for the artillery. He received his com- 
mission as a supernumerary lieutenant in the 
Third Infantry in 1872, and later on in the same 
year he was confirmed and posted to the First 
Light Infantry, and three years later he was given 
the adjutancy of that regiment. 

In 1877 he was transferred to the Third Car- 
bineers, and in 1879 to the African Cavalry Guards. 
By 1880 he had risen to be second in command 
of the latter regiment. Four years later his well- 
known tact and knowledge of native character 
led to his being selected to organize and com- 
mand an Afghan police corps under Nawab Akbar 
Tung Bahadur, C S. I., the City Kotwal, upon 
whose recommendation he was not long after- 
wards appointed his personal assistant, in addition 
to holding his command of the Afghan Police 
Corps. 
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Rpe«i. 



CAPTAIN PARREU, M.R.C.V.& 

AiTAiN Gkrai.d Hrnrv Farrku. joined 
H. H. the Ni«im’s service in November, 
187.V He served until January, 1880, 
as a lieutenant in the Regular Troops. 
In 1882 Captain Karrcll went on leave 
to KRvpt, and was there attached, as a volunteer, 
to I^rd Wolselcy’s staff, but although present at 
the time of the action of Tel-el-Kebir, he was not 
Incky enough to be amongst those called ouL In 
1887 he commenced a cours<‘ of veterinary study, 
and, obtaifi^ng three-and-a-half >xiars’ furlough, he 
enteretl the Royal Veteriuar>* College, I^ndou. At 
each successive examination he passed at the top of 
his class “with very great credit” In 1890 he 
obtained his diploma as an M.K.C.V.S., London, 
and gained three extra certificates from the college 
as clinical clerk, monitor, etc., and was also granted 
a degree as Licentiate in Bacteriology of King’s 
College, London. 

Captain Farrell during 1890 devoted himself to 
a course of study in the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
and during the following years he continued to 
perfect him.self in both the theory and practice of 
the prophylactic and preventive methods originated 
by the rcWwned French scientist. In 1^5 the 
Government established a Veterinary Department, ^ 
since when Captain Farrell has held the position of ’ 
Principal Veterinary Officer. 



R. Frko. ScHAPRl'KR, Inspector of Schools, 
entered the Nisam’s service in 1869 as an 
assistant master in the C. K. College. 
In 1871 Mr. SchaflFter was appointed to establish 
jin Anglo-vernacular school in Chudderghaut, with 
himself as headmaster. This was the first Govern- 
inent .school in which fees were levied. In 1878 the 
first student from this institution matriculated, no 
scholar from any of the Government schools having 
ever before tried for any of the unlversitie.s. 

In 1886 Mr. Schafftei was appointed a first-grade 
ius^iector of .schools, which position he still hold.s. 



PRBO apHAFPTBR SBQ. 
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fHE RIZAM’S QUMY. 

■ «W»- oJ- 

»?!?» TJRT " TJWT Vf!» '#5* 


keeping with his {KMitiion an the firat Prince 
in India, tiie Nizam inaintJunH by far the 
SMk latgortt army of any of the Indian prineea. 

The trtMtpH coiiHlst. of Kegulnr and Irregnlar 
Foreea, in addition t«> which there ia a Pnigah Force, 
which ia directly under the ordera of Hia llighneaa 
himaelf and the inemljera of hia family. By an edict 
of Hia Highneaa, iaamal on the lat February 1897, 
introducing certain irhangea in the a-lminiatratiun, all 
the military forces were jdacoil under the control of 
the peahkar, liaja Kiahen Persluul Ikiltodur, who ia in 
conwqnenoti the military minister. Sultseipicntly, 
h<^iwever, a ]»nrt of the Begular Fori^a, known oa the 
Regular Tnaips, were witlalniwn from hia aintrol and 
placed under the direct orders of the ]irimo ininiater. 
The military miiuster administers the de|iartment 
with tlie osaiatanoe of a military B('.cn]tary, a joint 
s(«retiiry, and an aHaiatant aoi'tn’itary. 


pces. 

The Rt^lar Forces consist of the Hyderabad 
Imjierial Service Troops, the R^ular Troops, the 
Gohnmda Brign le, and the Nizam Mahabub or the 
Myaeram Regiment. Although the Regular Forces are 
80 called beciiuae they have been l^ught under 
organized discipline, and Itave been given eipiipraenta 
of modern pattern, it should not be anppiaeid that 
they are as perfect as might be expected in a regular 
army. Indeed the re;^ineats differ a great deal in 
their discipline and et}uipment, from the Hyderabad 
Imperial Service Troops, which can take the field at 
any moment aide by aide with British regiments, to 
ceriain other regiments, which may be said to scarcely 
possess effective anna. 

Tiik Hydbrabai) Imi'kbial Sebvicb Tboops.— ' 
Everyone who is at all conversant with recent Indian 
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affurs will rsmembeir the mag^nanimoiu offer of sixty 
lakhs of rapoes which HU Highne^e the Nizam 
made to the British Government for assistance in frun* 
tier defence in Uie year 1886, when there was a fear 
of a Russian invasion, and that other Indian princes 
followed suit according to their resources. Alh^r 
mature deliberation, the Government of India 
decided that, instead of receiving monetary tributes 
fri>m Indian }>rinces for tlie defence of tlie frontier in 
the event of an inva^on, they would be allowed to 
raise and maintain pn>perly dUcipUned and cfpnpjojtl 
forces to take the field in defence of the etnjtire, side 
by side with British regiments. The Imperial Service 
Tr(x>ps of the fn linn priuc.is generally arc the pro* 
duct of tliat scheme, and the Hydcraliod Iiu])erial 
Service Troops are the direct outcome of the Nizam’s 
ofierof sixty lakhs. These troui)s consist of two w;gi* 
inents of cavalry, styled the 1st and the 2nd Lancers, 
each four hundred strong, under the chief command 
of Major the Nawab Afsur*ud*l)uwla 11011.^11^,0.1 E., 
A.*l).-C., who also coinm'inds all the otlier regular 


forces. The regiments are maintained on the sillailari 
system, thitt is, tlie horses are not tlie property of 
Government, but of private individuals. At the time 
of the formation of the regiments almost oil the 
horses were owned by silladars who did not them* 
selves belong to the regiments. Efforts have since 
been made, with great si(cce<*s, to intrisluce the khoo- 
das[>a system, tluit is, the system by which the trooper 
owns tlie horse lie rides. The intnidiiction cd' tills 
s^’stem has grejifly improved the efliebmey of the 
a*rps, as the troo|»iT is now ]K‘rsormIly interested in 
kee|>irig his mount in gtxxl condition, and the rider 
and the horse understand cntdi other Iwtter. Al* 
though it was dociiled to raise two regiments of 
cavalry fin* Imperial Service, the British Government 
insisted tluit the movement should nut increase the 
already heavy military expenditure of the Nizam’s 
Government. Accordingly, a general order, issued 
by command of His Higliness for the formation of 
these regiiritmts, clirecteil tluit tlie regiments elumld be 
composed of drafts of two hundred ineu and horses 
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tiik(!ii frf>m eu^h »»f the four Lancer r^iimnts then 
exiHting. The prenerit o<«t <»f the Uydera'w'l [lupa- 
riril Service Ti^uope ie Re. 4,00,500 u y«itr, nii amount 
which is I'nlly made up by retrenchment in regard to 
iJie other regimcntM. ItcHides tlio »won1 and lance, 
the Imperial Service regiments are armed with 
Martini- Henri carbines, which, with the ammunitum, 
are provided from Hritisli arsenals. The officers a-c 
armed with Rnfichl pistols. Tlw illUHtr.itioii will 
give tin; reader a good idea of the unif«n*m nod 
airuoutrcincnts of the odiettrs an<l men in marclnng 
onler. The saddlery and leather accoutrements arc of 
the latest {Mttern, and ai’(> always kept in (ixcclleht 
condition. One of the conditions of service in the 
Hydemind lin|>crial Service 'IVsips is that the man 
enlisting sliall he a lK>rn subject of His Highness the 
Nisain, as the G«»vcrnmcnt of India have laid it down, 
as a cardinal principle in all Imperial Service Trwps, 
tliat the men must l)o subjects of the state to which 
the jmrtieiilar corps belongs. The horses iisol are 
mostly Anihs, which an! gcntTally b night in Rombay, 
at an avtiragt! cost of Us. 400 each, the standard 
iiieasnrement iHuiig 14-ti or over. Klficient instruc- 
tors in equitation, inusloitry, signalling, and other 
tiew-ssary hrauelu^s of iiehl-work Imve Iwen secnreii 
hy sending men to Uritisli schools in order to 
qualify as such, and tlie rtip^ments are eonseipiuntly 
in every way lit to take the field. His Highness 
thcNiwim oHered the Ilyderalitvl Inqieriai Service 
'I’naqis to the Goverumoiit of India for sorvwje on the 
fnmtier in connection wth the e.Kpedition sent biwards 
the close <»f 1S97, under the command of General Sir 
William Loeklini’t, to subjugate and punish the trilsis 
Uiat liad risen against the Rritish (h>vuriunent, and it 


Wits only biHsa'i « the required force had already been 
composed that the Government of India could not 
avail of the offer. The strengtii of tlio Hyderabad 
Im|Mtrial Service Troops is 816 combatants of all 
ranks, the annual cost of upkeep bring Rs. 1,81,056. 
A trans[Hirt corps is bring formed in connection with 
tlie Hyderabad Imperial Serviiie Troops. There are 
already claim on thrt^ hundred Imrd -working service- 
able ponies and mules in the corps, and it is hojieil 
to bring up this uninlx^r to four linndre l very stHin. 
Pack saddles of improved pattern have been c»bt:iined 
fur tbeir use. During times of puaee it is pro(M>8ed to 
lise the tnansport animals in the State carriage depart- 
ineut, and for Government draught purposes gener- 
ally. When the mutiny broke out in 18.57 Hyderabad 
was left entirely uhprotcctel. There was cer- 
tainly, close to the capital, the Hyderaliad Subsidiary 
Force, which had been originally miseil “ for the pro- 
tection of the person of the Nisam, his hrirs and 
sticeessors, from race to race, anl for overawing and 
cliastising all rebels or e.vcitcrs of disturbance in the 
Dominions, but not to lie employed on trifling occa- 
sions," but that force had long since co.isod to assist in 
quelling inlornal di-*tiir1)anees, which hoil probably 
come to lie regarded as “ trifling occasiiins. ’’ Tliere 
wvLH also the Hyderabad Contingent at band, but that 
force, under the sti[>ulations of the treaty, could only 
be einplo,ved in the event of war breaking out lictween 
the allies (the Hritish Government and the Niram) 
andany oilier power. Momivcr, on the mutiny break- 
ing out, seme of the r*.*giment8 of the Hyderalnd 
Contiiigont had l>e<m sent out to tnke the field against 
the mntimsTs. Sir Salar .lung, the jirimc minister, 
who was deeply interesfrjil in inx*ventiug anything 




like an outbreak in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, see* 
ing that it was impossi* 
ble to entirelj preserve 
peaoe «in an armed dty 
like Hyderabad without 
efficient troops at hand, 
the more so as the tem- 
per of some of the mili- 
tary chiefs and of the 
irregular levies then in 
the service could not be 
relied on, found it ncce<* 
sary to organise a fresh 
body of troops, for the 
purpose both of preserv- 
ing order and prevent- 
ing an oulbrenk, and of 
capturing any of the 
mutineers who might 
cross int(.) the territory 
from liritish India, 
whom, indeed, he feared 
more than the loyal sub- 
jects of the Nizam. Tlio 
responsible task of nus- 
ing ntul organising these 
troops WHS entrusted to 
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the Raja of Wonjnirty, 
wlm took the field itt 
J85f^ with a fewmouuttsi. 
Africans, a few Det'cani 
sowars, and two guns 
wluch he luwl in his ser- 
>ice, the whole being 
styled the Nizam’s Field 
Ft»rce. Tliis boijy of 
men was the nucleus of 
the present Regular 
'I'nKijw. In ]8.’)S) this 
force was augmented, 
and the whole were kept 
near the scat of (iovern- 
ment ready for any 
emergonisy. In 18 6 2 
the force, togetl.er with 
N a w a b Nizam Var 
dung’s cavalry, was 
placed under the ctmi- 
inaiid of Major Rocke. 
In ]8(>8 Mnjtir Rocke 
was given the rank of 
coininandant, and the 
forcits under him were 
cal hsl the Nizam’s Regu- 
lar TnH)pH. In June 
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]8 *>l- thft 3nl regiment of Infantry was added to the the lament, as pure AiHcans are very soaroe in 

Ucgiilar Trooim, and titc establisliment of eoeh iiiiuu* Hyderniioil. The men now in the service are mostly 

try regiment wuh <ix<*(l at seven hiindreit men, exclu* the offspring of Africans horn in the country. The 

si VC of officers of £tiro|)enn rank. Thu Sril Lancers strength of the lament is three hundred, and the 

were transferred to tiie Regular Troiips in lH7d. The annual cost of upkeep is Rs. 103,866. 

4tli and 6th Infantry were joined to the Regular Abtili.rrt. — In July 1861 two guns, with wagons, 

Tnsj|« in 1887. The Regular Troops then conidsted dghteen bullocks, and a dosen men, were placed 

of: — The African Cavalry Guards; two liatteries under the command of a European ofRcer, and in 

of artillery ; the Ist, ^nd, and .Srd Lancers ; and tite December of the same year another gun and eleven 

1st, 2nd, :ird, 4th, and 6th Infantry. men were luldcd. These became the Re^ment of 

Tiik Apkican Cavai.by Gl’akds. — The Raja of Artillery. In 1862 two guns and forty men fi‘om tlie 

VVonpiirty lin<l some African “slave Iwys,” whom he Raja of Wonpurty's Field Force were transferred to 

liiid taught to drill, and siilisei|iienlly these ineit the regiment. In 1865 two howitzers and seven 

were mounted, and served in tlie ilaja’s field force guns were received from the British arsenal at Secuu* 

whieh hud Ixien formed in 18.j8, On the return of the dembad, and two batteries of six guns each were thus 

force, to the cajiital tliese men werceirj|>loy(Hl on csct»rt formed. In August 1864 two cighteen*pounder guns 

duty, and la'came His Highness the Nizam’s African were obttiinetl, and an attempt was nvide to form an 

Ihxly Gmmi. As such they formed Sir Sulur Jung's elepluuit luittery, but tlie guns pitived to he xmscrvico* 

escoiii when tlmt nolileinon procrtedol to Uomliay us able, and tlu: idea hod to he alnndonod. In 1866 

n’tpnM^iitative of H is Highness tlu*. Nimin to w'eb'ome some of the bullocks w'ere replaced by horses, and 

the I'rince of Wales to India, and they also escorterl No. 1 Horsi' Biitte.ry came into existence. No. 2 

His Highness when lie attieide.<l the Imporiiil Proela* Horse iVitt 'ry was formed in 1872. At present the 

motion dnriiar at Delhi. On Isitli tiicse oemNions Artillery c<»nsists of two batteries of four guns each, 

they Were inucli ndniinHl, os indeed they destTved to The strmigth is 228 men, and the annual cost is 

Ik:, as they are a line set of moil, well mounted, and Rs. 74,816. 

smart-looking in their picturesque niiifuriii. The Lancku Rkgimkntk. — lk‘f<irethe formation of the 
n^gimeiit is now known as the African Cnvalry Guards. Hyderaliial Im[K!rlal Service Troops in 1893 there 

Much dillit'iilty is now ex]H:rieiicod in reurmting fi>r \vere three Lancer regiments in the Regular Troops, 
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known as the let, 2nd, 
and Srd Hyderabad Lan* 
oen. The troop of cav- 
alry of Nawab Nizam 
Tar Jung, which had 
been plac^ under the 
command of Major 
Rockein 1662, became 
known as the Ist Hy- 
derabad Lancers. Its 
strength was augmented 
by enlistment and by 
drafts of men and horses 
from the 2nd (Wonpur- 
ty) Lancers, w h i c 
brought the establish- 
ment up to three hundred 
coml>atiints. The Dec- 
cani sowars, who served 
in the ttaja of Wotipur- 
ty’s Field Force, became 
the 2nd Wonpurty Lan- 
cers. When the force 
was placed under Major 
Uo.:ke, the strength of 
the regiment was 214 
comliatants and 24 music- 
ians. This was lulded 
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to sulHsecpiently by <lrafts 
from the Irregular 
Troops, and by enlisl- 
meut, till in 1866 the 
regiment was 825 stiting. 
Ill 1871, when the 
strength of t]\c regiment 
was fixed at three hun- 
dred, the men in excess 
of that uumlxir wore 
transfeiTed to tlie 1st 
Hyderabad Lancers. 
The musicians were 
tmnsfernHl to the Afri- 
can Body Guard in J8<t8. 
The^Jrd Hyderabad Lan- 
cers were formed from 
Kaja Shevraj’s cavalry, 
and became known ns 
The Jlni Carlanecrs. The 
regiment was named the 
3rd llegirnent of Lancers 
in 187 5. wlienits strength 
was three Knropean 
ofiicers, men, and 
20 musiiuans. Shortly 
after 1875, the n^giment 
was armeii with Inm^is, 
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and the musicianB were tmneferred to tiie mvalry 
bond. Before the formation of die HydtraUacl Im> 
perial Service Troope, the strength of each of these 
Lancer regiments wns 806, Imt, in const^pienee of die 
transfer of two hundred men from each to form tlmt 
corps, there were only sirffident men left to comjMthe 
one regiment. Tins rf>giinent then liccanie known 
as the Regular Troofm Lancer Rcghiient. In 18U7, 
by an order of Government, they became the 8rd 
Lancers. 

Invantut RROiMENT8.<~The infantry r^merits 
were ftirraed partly by drafts from the Irregular Forct's 
and partly by recruiting. The illustration will give 
a good idea of die appearance of these rcj^ments, 
which arc dressed and ei] nipped pretty mucli alike. 
They are still armed with old-fiishioned muzzle* 
loaders. There were originally five regiments, 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Gth Infantry, emth 7U0 
strong. The 5th Regiment is not inetude<l, as it pn»- 
})erly belongs to the Salar Jung family, and is niider 
the administrators of the family estate. In 18h7 the 
1st Regiment was dislxindtHl, and the Gth was re- 
named die let. The infantry ntgiments in the service 
now, therefore, are die Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4lh Regi- 
ments. 

This Goi.coni)a Bhioatib. — This consists of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, a regiment of infiintry, and a lottery 
of artillery. 


Tub Golconda Lamcsks.-- C assini Ally’s cavalry 
of two hundred men, which wa^ raised by the First 
Sir Salar Jung for the pur^Kise of furnishing escorts 
to distinguished visitom, with one hundred fresh 
levies, was converted into the G<ilcondA Laneers in 
1884. Sulisequeiitly, the strength was rais(H.l to six 
liundrtHl by the traiisier of th" irirgnlar sowars in the 
service of Nnwab Dilawar Nawaz Jung and others. 
After that, in 1893, two Imiidml men, with a suit- 
able complement of uilicers, were transferreil the 
Hyderabiwl Iinperuil Semce Troops, and one hundred 
men were brought under reduction in virflcr to 
assimilate the regiment with the other cavalry 
regiments in the service as n>garded strength end 
cost, so that the present strength of the regiment 
is 301 combatauts of all ranks, the annual cost of 
upkeep being Rs. 78,S24 for c(an1)at.ants only. The 
r(‘giment U very smartly C(.]uip|)ed, and enjoys the 
reputation of lieiug the most sporting corps in the 
Kc.rvii'e. In 1893 the Nizam honored the regiment 
by giving it the mime of die Ninim's Own Golomda 
Lancers. 

(}t»i.coNi)A Invantby. — 'I'his regiment wns known 
in the Irregular Tnsqis as Raja Bolanatli's regiment, 
but Iteciime the Golconda Infantry in 1884. It was 
at (tiice pro|H?rly disciplined, drilled, and equipped. 
Its present strength is 895 combatants of all ranks, 
and its annual cost, is Rs. 1,28,031. Like the other 
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regiments in tihe Berrice, the Golccmda In&ntry is 
armed with mussle*loading muaketo. 

Golcohda Battery.— >What was known sa the Jhin* 
sie Topkhana, or Artillery, was transferred to the 
Golcoiida Brigade in |8d4. It now consists of six 
gunsjwitli 120 combetatits, and its cost of mainten* 
ance is Rs. 20,772 annually. 

The Nizam Mahahub REGiMEirr. —This is the old 
Myseram Regiment, which has recently l)een nmned 
after the present Nunm. It comdsts of two battal* 
ions of infimtry, one stationed at Kesliangiri and the 
other at Myseram, or Maiseram as it is most often 
spelt. The re^ment is cimiposed of Arabs, who have 
been bntught under regular drill and discipline. Its 
chief duty is to mount guard at His Highness the 
Nizam’s palaces. The uniform of the r^nient is 
most ]icturesque, and attracts considerable notice 
whenever the raiment parades in full dress. The 
streng h of the re^inent is 1 ,08i) combatants, and the 
annual cost is Rs. 2,64,456. 

Before proceeding to notice the Irr^lar Troops it 
may be mentioned tlint in consefpienue of the forma- 
tion of the Hyderabad Imperial Service Troops two 
Lancer regiments of the Regidar Troops were alisorb- 
ed, and the strength of tlie (lolcfmdti Lancers was 
redncel. 


The present strength and cost of the Nizam’s 
Regular Forces are, therefore, ns follow : — 


Abatreut of Strength ami Pay, 


Corps, 

j Htivnpth. 

Aniiunl 0a4t. 



Rs. 

a. 


G 

111 

12,804 

33,192 

0 

0 

^ lNo.2 do. ... 

in 

28.320 

0 

Artillery^ Oolcoiida Brigade 

lit Lancers, Hyderabad Imperial 

12U 

! 

20,772 

0 

Service Troeps . 

408 

90.528 

0 

2nd do. do. do. 

African Cavalry Guards, Regular 

408 

00,.‘i28 

0 

Troops 

802 

1,0.^,8GG 

0 

3rd Lancers, Regular Troops ... 

302 

75,780 

0 

Nisain's Own Qolcotida Ltincors ... 
1st Regiment Infantry, Regular 

301 

79,824 

0 

Troops... 

GUO 

1.27,147 

8 

2nd do. do. do. ... 

GOO 

1,27,147 

K 

Srd do. do. do. ... 

GOO 

1,27,147 

8 

4tli do. do. do. ... 

GOO 

1,27,147 

8 

Myseram Regiment of Infantry ... 

1,089 

2,<I4,45G 

0 

Uoleonda Regiment do. 

His Highness the Nizam’s Band, 

GO.^ 

1,28,031 

0 

Regular Troops 

»7 

16,707 

0 

Cavalry Band, Regular Troops 

67 

14,709 

0 

Oolconda Hand ... 

25 

0,720 

0 

Grand Total ...^ 

G,708 

14,74,917 

0 


C . 


... . ■■ "■ 
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I]»]!i^Q^Xll0:]* ^JPQOpS. 

The Im^ittlar Troops were raised hy the first Nisun 
Attnf Jah, tor the purpose, no doubt, of bringing the 
Decc in into subjection and oonstituUonal order. There 
is many an old veteran 
in tile Irregular Troops 
who speaks to*day with 
pardonable pride of hU 
ancitstors in the Nisam’s 
fon^ having helped in 
cst blishing the Indepen> 
dent rule of the Nisanis. 

The force is eotnposod of 
Arabs, Rulullus, Afghans, 

Sikhs, Ibihtores, Rajputs, 

Roiurlus, Turks, and 
other warlike mties. The 
strength of these troops 
was nuginonteii from 
tinic to time by succei^d* 
iiig T^isams. It w a s 
from these troops tliat 
the HydcriilMi I Contin* 
gent, numbering about 
SOoO men, was formed, 
under the conditions of 
the treaty of 1853, and 
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it was again firotn this force that the Regular Troi>ps, 
the Goloonda Rrigade, and the Nizam Mnlinhub R«‘gi* 
ment were fornietl. The present strength of the Ir* 
regular Troops is 19,330, with 1082 Sikhs, who, liow- 
ever, are now attached to the imlice for duty. There 

are, besides, 40 ele- 
phants, 24etimeis,7giins, 
and 77 jmlaiwjuins. The 
total annual cost of the 
1 rregular Troops is 
Rs. 40,50,000. A s|ieei«il 
defHirtinent called tlie 
Nazim* iMJaiiiiiit deals 
with nil matters connect- 
ed with these t roups, 
wliicli are under tlie or- 
ders of the head of that 
(le}>artmeiit, w ho is 
known as the Nazim- 
saheb. Tlie Irregtihar 
Tr(M>}ts are riiieOy em- 
ployed on lucurt ami 
gnard-iiioiititing dutitw. 
They generally furnish 
esc*>rtH fur the (Milaces of 
His Mighness and chief 
nobles, and ibr the («ii- 
trnl and distrii't treas- 















uriies. Thqr aloo eacort the maila from one district to 
another, and help the polif^ in )vevcnting or deUn^ting 
daooittee, highway robhenea, and uther lanrh oflenoea. 
Not the least of their dutlea, however, ia to lend a<i* 
ditumal pomp and ithportance to a aldinga nn I other 
aocial or religioua procoaahma. These troopa are 
generally stationed in the 
city, with the cixceptiofn 
of about 540 men, who 
are oainpifid in the ont> 
lying districts. As their 
name implies, the Ir- 
regular Troops make no 
attempt at uniformity - 
indee I, very ma'iy of 
them wear only their 
private garments, and 
those who do elect to 
>ip|tear in uniform wear 
anything they like. 

They are innocent of 
even the elements of drill 
or discipline. For these 
troops tlicre ore 25,4.'H 
arms of different kinds 
kept in the magiusine, 
and there is a small 
manufactory tor niakiitg 
small nrnis and fur 
exoctitlng necessary re- 
pairs to those in use. 


The whole (»f the Nizam’s Army cwisists of: — 

Tlie liegular Forces 0,798 

The Irregular Trtiops 19,3110 

Du. Sikhs 1,080 

Total ... 27,208 

The nggrejrn'e annual ci»>t. in round numbers, is 

Uh. 73,()> ,090, inelnsive 
of all cluirges. 

It should not 1)6 «u))- 
posed. though, that the 
a b o V e represents tiie 

who'e available army of 
the N izani liesides tlw >se 
upecifieally mentioned, 
each of the chief noble- 
men maintains an {mnod 
force, for wliich l:e holds 
some laud in tenure, or 
receives a luindsome 
honoraiiuin, and in con- 
sidern.tion of which )ie is 
obliged to iiniintain a 
tu'rtaiii forC(? to assistithe 
(h)vcrnmeiit whenever 
ca'lnl iijNin to do so. It 
is somewhat difticnlt to 
give the exact strength 
of these levies, but it is 
r o u g h I y estimated at 
e(|nal t<» that of the 
(Government army itself. 
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B. THE RIZAM'S POLICE 


Thk Pidice Dc|)(irtment of the St.itc hne two 
bmnnhe.4, the ('ity aril Suhttrban, aud the District 
Polieit. Up till the iHt April 1884 there were three 
lininchcs, the Mrstrojiulitan tiiul the Suburiuiti PoUce 
laiving Ixseti two oepnrntc 
rliar^re-*, nnch*r two iiidejteii* 
dent offinern. hut when tlie 
Niiwiih Aklmr Piilin- 
C. S. [., aHrtniTKxi the 
• ilticeof Kotwal, on thedati! 
inentioriHl, it Avnrt (»ti the 
eniiflilion tiuit. the two divi* 
sioiis ahoidd lu; ninulpirnat* 
ol nndphuHri nnder his H-ile 
Hnp(!i'viKion, he, an Kotwal, 
to 1)0 MulNii'dinnte to no one 
lint 11. II. the Nixain and 
the. Prime Minister. The 
whole of the Poliee tif the 
Stati! are now liandlol hy 
the Kotwul.anda Kiiro]K4in 
Inspeotor^tieneral, who is in 



charge of the dutr^ete. Prior to amalgamation the 
City and Suburban forces were distributed as follows:— 

Gitv: — Four divisions, each under a sudder amin 

* 

or chief ins|K.>ctor, each division liaving three districts, 

in cliargc respectively of an 
amin or ins^iector. The 
whole under the Kotwal. 

Suburban : T wo divi- 
sions, each nnder a mothe- 
mim orsiiiierinteudent, with 
two aiiiins in charge of 
districts. Tlu: whole under 
a siidiler mot lernim or chief 
suiierintendent. 

The strengths of these 
forces were ns follow : — 
Qty:— 17 officers, 1897 
constables of all ranks, 27 
mounted men, and 97 Arabs. 

Sulnirlmn : — 28 officers, 
l.)()7 iumstables, 22 mount- 
ed men, and 8 1 Arabs. 


MOUNTED POLICE. 
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THE OITV KOTWAL AND PQUOE OPnCKM. 
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SIXH POLICE. 

Wlien thme two forcep were re^oi^nued and atnal* ataff, the mothemims remaining in chnrge of tludr dui* 
gamated in 1 884, the following changes were eftected: —r tiicts, hut suliordinate to the Kol wal. 

T wo assistants to the Kotwal were apjiointod, and In November of the same year a regiment of irregu< 
the post of sudder mothemim in the Sulairban force lar tniops was brr>nght under the control of the Kot* 

was abolished and a moonteaiin sultstituted, to lie wal, from ])nrt of widch a new body of military police 

under tlte orders of the Kotwal and attnohed to his was otgani''.ed. Tlsis fierce consisted of Afglians anti 



ACHILLA PCUCE. 


”5 



CITY POLICE. 


Sikhfl, And wah dmignAtefl the Af^lmn City Police 
Force. A li)uro]ienn officer waa placed in cominntid, 
the tive compAiiieii, of which the fonxt wam (x>iii]n>h(^ 
liAvitig each n Hiitmiir and two juiiindArK. Tiie total 
Mtroiigth wan ff02. 

On thi‘ Hth Novcnihcr 1881) a further cIiaii;;^ was 


iimtitutNl, the HerviccH of the two iiiuthemimH in chiii^e 
of divitiioiirt in the dintricts lining diHiicnHuil with, imd 
two Hurkurthax A]>}H>inted and Attached to the Kutwal’H 
Htiitt". The divisii»n». were )>iaucd in clinrpe of cliief 
inHpcctorrt, am in th<* City polkw. 'J’he post of iri(K)nte/.ini 
wiiH als ) aholislit'd, and a nittdudgnr was siilistituted. 



AfiMi poucE, oANana 



®EDIC/IL. 


flHnMBHE meiUml dppartntent of Hift 
SraHeR the N'izaiu'ti (jovemtnent is uiidt*r the 
^lyUPI direttiun of the Remdency Surj^^eon, who 
is generally A Sui^>n- Lieutenant -Oihmei 
of the British Army. There are two mnnicipil 
health oRicerH, one each fer Ohudderghaut and the 
city, the former being hIho principal medical ohict^r 
to the Regular tru(>pp. The dispensaries in the 
districts are under an insp(>utor. In the capital there 
are five hospitals and live dispensaries. At the head* 
quarters of each district, and in the more iinporbint 
talukas, there are also dispensaries, the total number 
of which is 67. There are, moreover, 19 military hos* 
pitals, bringing up the number to 96 in all. Attach- 
ed to the Afaul Gunj hosjiital in the city there is a 
zenana hospittil under tlic su|X!riiiteiidenec of Dr. 
Dura Fellowes, and this hospital is so popular tiint tiic 
accummixlatiou it affords is generally inadequate to 
the demand. The director of the iiuslioal department 
has reported that very offini in one d:iy several zciiuna 
women snifering from acute illnesses h.^ve to he rt;- 
fused admission bexauisi! there are no Uvls for them. 
In fact, there is work enough to keej) a large hospital 
fur gosha females, and a complete stuff' of doctors 
and nurses, fully and constantly occupied. There is 
a medical school, with an efficient staff* of professors 
under the princifMiIship of tlie Residency Surgeon, 
which trains students for the hakim gr^e of His 
Highness’ service, and the hospital assistant grade of 
the Berar service. The usual examination for the 
liakim's diploma is held, under special arrangement, 
by the Board of the Madras Medical College, and the 
standard is the same as that for the L. M. & S. of the 
Madras University. A library and museum are 
attached to the medical sch<Hil. 

There is a special department of vaccination, umler 
the director of the medical department. The inspeo* 
tor of district dispensaries is also inspector of vacci* 
nation in the districts, and he has four deputy in> 
spectors under him, one for each subah. There are 
idtogether 106 vaccinators. 

There is no lunatic asylum, prr>perly so called, in 
Bis Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, but there are 
some wards in the Central Jail, Hyderabad, wldch are 
k^t at the duposal of insane people ' reiiuiring 
saporvisiem, the superintendent of the jail exercising 
general custody over the unfortunate inmates. 

Nothing couM perlu^ afford a dearer idea of the 


vastness of tlw work amnu pi idlin' 1 in « year, nor the 
extensive reach • i' the ann of tliis tliqmrMiieut, than 
the following table, which is taken from the last 
juiblinhcHl report of the director. It is for 18951, and 
gives the numljer of disixuisaries in eadi district, to- 
gether witit the work done in all the civil hospitals 
and dispi'iisarics in the State. 



Numltor 

Paiikntm. 

Oi*i»ationb. 

l.tH'AI ITV, 

Diirie-n* 






•anu*. 

Out. 

In. 

Mujor. 

Minor. 

HfHpitah hi tkf Vhy 






utid Snhurhg, 






Afsiil Gunj .. 


47.1. Ml 

i.ri.t;i 

31.H 

1,404 

Givil nispenKHry 

• a • 

517,Z77 

• a. 

• •• 

.S.'Oi 

Alialmd do. 
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Suburban liospital 


Ii!.4ii8 

299 


2tV» 

Kl wnrrbow k DiHiieUKii ry 

a ft a 

11.521 

ss* 

• • 


Karwan do. 


'.',707 


2 

211 

C'ontriil Polioo HoKpilul. 


8.lta 

275 

.3 

fi7 

(•lufiicliiilgiidn do. ... 

ft • ft 

.‘1,804 

17o 

23 

18<i 

Golornida do* .. 

BS* 


.*. 

,3 

73 

Sa III riinp.ar liiK potma ly . 

... 

2,424 

• SB 

1 

34 

Tolul .. 

10 

172.50.5 

2,277 

345 

3,021 

District Dtijimstiries, 

’ " 





Aiimngiibad 

.5 

40,999 

m 

150 

2,128 

Bir 

3 

20,088 

94 

60 

744 

Parbhani 1 

4 

22,81S 

114 

205 

842 

^fandar ... .■■ .• 

2 

10,917 

68 

6 

210 

Gulburga 

5 

24.159 

162 

109 

1,009 

Raiohiir 

5 

24,848 

146 

172 

927 

Lingtogur 

3 

17,746 

106 

71 

071 

Naldrag 

4 

20,42S 

98 

6 

878 

Bidar 

4 

25,>'81 

192 

175 

8,926 

Indnr 

5 

26,780 1 

162 

8£ 

l,8!i6 

Madak 

4 

19,398 

177 

95 

485 

Klgandal 

5 

21,040 : 

118 

45 

478 

Birpur Taiidur 

2 

6,754 ' 

4f> 

18 

141 

Wamngat 

5 

28,J.?» i 

214 

145 

933 

Naldniiga 

S 

15,372 

97 

80 

844 

Mababub Nagar 

7 

24,135 : 

209 

38 

980 

AtraMBnldah 

1 

4,025 . 

168 

30 

88 

Total . 

07 

352,672 . 8,464 

1,362 

16,144 

Oranp Total.*. 

77 

526,137 

4,731 

Tw7 

18,166 


These notes on the medical department of H. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the influence the director ( Sur- 
geon-Lieiitenant-Coloncl E. l.awrie, M.B.) and some 
Imkims of the deiairtment had in 1894 upon the 
much-vexed and world-wide question of chloroform 
administration. Dr. Lawrie had for years past been 
trying to prove a theory be had formed that chloro- 
form had no action upon the heart, but upon the 


xz8 


Ill tlut Kliilo ymr n force ivah organized 

ami in cliarge of a MiijMiniitemleiil, wlto waa 

oasiHUiil liy an ins|H't:ior. 

The wliolc of the (‘ity ami Sulairhan Force was 
diviileci into eigiit ilivitiionH, each niuUtr the cluirgtt of a 
chief inri|irt(ttor, encli division iNsing aniKliviiled into 
titree dHtriem <‘acli nmier the charge of an inapector. 
Thia nrrangetiieiit atill continues, the diatribution bang 
OK foiluwa;—- 





Voat imiirorementA ha\’e item elTfitited during the 
Kotwal'M miniiniatmtion of aft'rtim, in riic atyle of uni< 
form, drill, dudpline, lind general efficiency of the 
hirue iimler hia command. Imtruction clatMeR have 
U'cn lield an an incentive to u better knowledge of 
]H)licc law and procedure, with the reanlt that many 
offioera iiave ptuned ttie jiotice test in the dqwrt- 
mental examinatifin. Annual rejiorts of tlie adminia* 
trarion liavc also been introduced. The anntml cost 




THE STATE EXECUTIONERS. 

Staff One Kotwal, two wtsistants (one personal), of the Gty and Suburban Force is about five Iskhr 
one military aHsiatiint, in command of tlie Atgltuii City Most of the above nunarks apply to the Xhstnoc 
Force, and two auperintenditiita. Police Force also. The cost of this force is about 

City and Suburl* 8 1 officers and 2508 oonstd.hh<s sixteen lakhs yearly. The iSstributiim is one police* 

ol all’ ranks. Mounted ;—4f>. Arabs: - 128. man to about every seven square nuhsi Or to skout 

Afglwn City Force 18 officers and 277 rank and ever)» tiuiusand of the populotum m the thrwuii juri^ 

file, * diction, ai^ to about every 615 of iim pispnlatioii in 

Detectives : — 83 in all, two of whom^are officers. the Sarti-khas. The total fores is sbokt 12,000. 

• ,xi7 




lungi, aad in 1894 he, in company with certain 
hakims who were deputed by H. H. the NixainV 
Government, journeyed tii England in order to 
demonstrate the Hyderabad metluMl of chloroform 
administration. Tlie account of their viait aiui the 
success of the deputation is well HumnuM.1 up in the 
re[iort uimn the subject which is included in the 
medical re(K>rt for 1894. The report concludes : — 

“ During our visit to England there were four dis* 
cussions at well-known medicnl societies on the sub* 
ject of chlon>form. The first was at the London 
Hosfutal Medical St)ciety, and was arranged by Or. 
Leaf, and presided over by Mr. Dean of the London 
Hospital. This meeting was an immense succtms, 
as everything is at the I^tiidun Hospitiil. The second 
discussion natk platx! at the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, but was marnai by a uygestio 
on the part of Dr. Gaskell. The third discussion 
tcKik place at Sheffield, at u very pleasant gathering 
of the Mediail and Chirurgical Sisaety of that town. 
This meeting was arranged by my lamcnteil friend, 
the late Dr. dackson Cleaver, and is niemoraVile on 
ac(M.)unt of the brilliant and flattering reception ac* 
curded to us, us representatives of His Highness* Gov- 
ernment, by the distinguished physiciaiis ami sur- 
geons of Sheffield ; and also on account of a remark- 


able statement made by the president. In closing the 
discussion, tlie president saiil that lie was coiivimnsl «>f 
die truth of all we had stated alsmt chloroform, hut 
bo should still continue to use etluT, for tlut reason 
that the men the> got from the London sclnsds us 
assistants and hoim^siirgiHins knew nothing at all 
alioutamestJietics, iiml ether being tlie less jioteiitngeiit. 
of the two was safer in their hands than chlorofiirm. 
Finally, during our stay in England, Dr. Fcrricr 
iiitrudiuxiil ns to Mr. Victor Horsh'v, who had dis- 
covered that death from hiillct-wouml of the bniiii is 
on all fours with death from theniuMimpricated action 
of chloroform, and is pnaiitced by simple arrest of th(% 
respiration without nH|)liy\in or uardiiut synco]Hi. Pro- 
fessor Horsley, whose disinterested kindness can never 
befiugotten, timk any amoniit of titiiihle to show ns 
tlie results of his work, and how to perfitrin his expe- 
riments, at a time when he was execssively Inisy, and 
he also repented in our pnisunue one of the most 
famous of these cx|)eriments. This expurimeiii showed 
clearly tliat death from imeomplic;aie<l |M»isiiniiig by 
chloroform is precisely tlie same ns death from simple 
bullet-wound of the brain, and it finallv settles the 
ehloroforiii (Kiiitroversy. No one has attenipt(>d to 
disprove this stattuiient, for the very excitllciit r< 3 asou 
that it is nut |M>ssiblc to ilo so. ” 



rORESTRY. 





'HK priiidi].)nl nnd fomitH 
in the DoniinionH aro ttuwe c»f 
Niriiml, on the Imnks of the 
CuMlnver}', and Madnptir, iii 
the Khamati %illuh. In the 
, the Usst teak in tlie <»*iiniry 
IK grown. Fairly extennive lon*»t^ 
exiat in the Indore niid Klgaiainl 
districtK, mid in pliiues along the 
hinkHufthe KriHhini and Tiinghhadra 
riverH,8unieof theiKlaiidKin the latter 
yielding fine timber. In very few partK, however, dueK 
the tr«x‘'growth attnin to a large Mi%e. In addition to 
teak, the inoMt im|Mirtant treen iiruiliired in the State 
an* ebony, satin w«hkI, babul, nihava, iieani, and leppa, 
the latter yielding a hard red w(xm 1, used mostly for 
po^fa, railings, rafters, Ac. Then there is thedallMti^a 
latifoliii, wliiuh supplies the black wood used for tables, 
cliairs, and furnitim^ gt*nerally ; tlie sohrebera swicto* 
nodes, the weaver's beam tnai, wliich yields a strong tim- 
ber uot liable to war{), hut ofa dingy color, anddiffiGult 
to work on account of its hardness ; the pentaptera 
coriaoea ; tlie cunocarpus latifulia, usihI for cart k.\1o 8; 
the nauclea cordifolia ; the bignonia quadrilocularis; 
the mimosa xylocarpus ; the mimosa ; the sirissa ; the 
terminalia hellerica ; the strychnos nux*vomioa ; the 
ulmus integrifolia ; the male bamboo, a rare produc- 
tion in the country, which grows near Paluncha; 
the butea frondosa ; the careya arborea ; the barring* 
tonia aentangula ; the ixora parviflora ; the ficus co* 
mosa : the erythrina suberoia ; the ateroalia nrene ; 
the hiiohanania latifolia ; and the baasia latifolia. The 
lower jangle is composed of the gretina orientalis ; the 
olax scundens ; several species of gardenia ; the piHonia 
'iciiUmta ; the trophis aKfiera ; and the webeni tetrandra. 
That immense climber, the bntea graiididora. throws 
its branches over tlie groves, intermingled with the 
sifonia nutans, coinhretum oralifiirum, and the venti* 
lego mndrus^mtania. Other varieties of forest produce 
met with in tlie north* western division ufihe State 
are : — two iir three s{iecies of acacia, of which the ram* 
kata is an elegant instance ; cunlia myxn ;chlflrodcn* 
dron ; meliu caly^itmiithes ; oarissa ; fiarkinaonU ; mi* 
muMops elengi ; and mimnsops hexandni. Around 
.Auiungaliad can be seen several itiiigniflcent specimens 
of the Adansoiiia digitata, a l^cy probably from the 
Abyssinian founder, lipoii tlie undulating knolls 
between the valleys the most striking in beaUty are tlie 
grislea, pavetta, proaopis, flacourtia, baubium, clematis, 


(XJinbretum, celastnis, cliniHng solannm, bntea, and 
numerous kinds of asclepiacea and mimosa. The 
most ctm-tp’cuo i« within the ravines ore the 8t?rcnlia 
iirens, dallier^j^n (Ktjeineiisis, Ugnonia, erythrina, sati* 
tiiluni, grislca, boswcilia, one or two varieties of horn* 
bteea, pliyllHiitlms, neriiirn, gardenia, grewin,gmellina, 
cuiiocar|.niR, Ivunbusa. ficus, tectoiiagrandiH,andcedreln 
tunia, the latter having evidently been planted. The 
more lovely forest vegetation tliat claims a jiassing 
notice under this head is the gloriosii siijierba. cajijntis, 
iijuga Bpermiulictyon, evolvulus liirHiita, genriuna ver* 
ticilliita. justieia, lavniiduln Iniruii, plumliagu, lomnthus, 
nerium (xlomtun, oxalis, an<l tninarisk. 

The following nottw on tlie fiircstry of the Khaman, 
(me of tlie two cliief forests in the State, will give a 
gixsl idea of the industrial and domestic uses to wliich 
the various trees luid slirubs con be put: The 
Kliamnn forest is very extensive, and alxmnds in 
V(‘gctable pnxlucts of great economic and medicinal 
value, which art! capable of being developed to a 
considerable extent, although liitliorto little attention 
set^ms to liav(‘ lietm paid to their utilization. Mndi, 
however, has Ix^en done during the past few years 
to dispel the ignorance and relieve the poverty of the 
people, and improve their condition generally. It is 
satis&ctory to note that the people have began to 
appreciate the oommtTcial iniportauci* of the vegetable 
resources of their district. The total number of va* 
rieties of trees in th(! forest is less than two hundredi 
among which ore included many herbs and shruU.. 
very few of which attain a height of more than forty 
feet. They grow very dose together, and are often 
damaged or destroyed by extensive fires caused by 
careless villagers in the beginning of the hot season. 

Cassia fistula (Urd., Ksmaltas; Tel., Bala) presents 
a very beautiful appearance when in blossom ; Gim* 
brosuon ovalifolium (Tel., Yadha) looks very pretty 
when ill fruit, especially when it climbs up large trees, 
such as Fenmia elephantum (Urd, Teavit; Tel., 
Elaka). Bntea fron'dosa (bastard teak— Urd., ^llas ; 
Tid., Modugu) bears scarlet flowers in the hot season, 
giving it a gorgiMiUK appearance, and is by fiur the 
nil St common tree in tlie forest, and usefiil for various 
purjioseB. The flowers yield a brilliant but fiiding dye, 
and strong fibres are obtained from the roots. The 
leaves at feasts am used fiirplatesby most Hindus. also 
f>jr smoking in pipes, and are much used by grocers as 
wmpitcrs fiir their eonmioditieB The dri^ stems ami 
braiiolies are used as fuel; and the -ashes thereof^ as 



well as tluit of (Irieil leaves, are ntilisod by iIIioUh f«»r 
bleacliiiig uU»th(«. Tiv* gum friHii this tnH* is a valu- 
able astringent. The uhnreital obtaiiUMl from the 
wood is used in the preimmtittn of gunjHiwder. 
A kintl of lac or resin is obt iiue.1 fnmi the tree. Lac 
is also found on Lizyphus jujuUi (Jujube tree—Urd,, 
Ber), but it dotm not appear to be put to any use here. 
Morinda Tiuctoria (Tel., Tognra Molt^pi) yields an 
indelible dye, which is largely used in these dominions 
There are many other trees in the forest which yield 
useful dyes, such as Rosslera tinctoria (Tel., Kunku- 
ma), Grisela tomentosi>r (Tel,, Devdari), Hutea sn< 
))erba iTel., Modugu ti^ie), Soymida febrihiga (Tel., 
.Somi), Tectona grandis (teak tree— Tel., Teku), Phyl- 
lanthus multifloruH (Tel., Pulcher), Terininalia to- 
inentoi<a (Tel., Xella Muddi), Whrightia tinctoria 
(Tel., Kola Mukka), &e , &c. The following. Me- 
mecylon edule (Tel., Alii), /Kglc marmoles (bael 
fruit tree — Tel., Maredi), Tamarindas indica (tamarind 
tree —Tel., ('liinta Chettu), Termitialialtelerica(lieleric 
myrabollnm tnn^ Tel., Tam), and Terminalia chebula 
(cltebulic mymlxdlam tree— Tel., Harraki),uan also Ix^ 
used for dyeing purptjses. None of these trees, how* 
ever, are ever utilised in the Stat;; for their extracts of 
dyes. There are several trees and shrubs among 
the number which yield strung fibres. Ttie most im- 
portant of them are Sida carjunifidia ( Tel., Cliilka- 
puri), Banchima parviflora (Tel., Ara), Gareya arbo- 
rist (Tel., Budadaii), Butca froudusa (Tel., Mod- 
ugu Chettu), Butea superba (Tel., Modugiitiglie), 
Banbinia raoemosa (Tel , Ralketighe), Calotropis 
gigantea (Tel., JUludu), Urena lobnta ^Tel., Tuttur), 
Urena simata (Tel., Tuttur), Phoenix Sylvestris 
(wild date tree— Tel., Ita), Herculis urens(Tel., 
Tavishi), Borassus flabelliformis (palmyra-tree— Tel., 
Tao), Hardiriokia buiata (Tel., Yepenara), Asclqiias 
ediiiMta ( Tel., Juttugutigfae), and Acacia lenoopUea 
(Tel., Telia Tumma) Fibres can also be obtained 
Epicaipurus Orientalis (Tel, Barenka), Bigno- 
nia crispa (Tel., OdhiBii), Odina wndier (Tel., Gum- 
pina.', Hdicterestsiira (Tel , Nali), and several species 
of Ti^ 

The commerdial value of these fibres is unknown to 
the villagers, who prepare th^ for their own use only 
when they are in actual need of them The forest 
abounds in useful and valuable timber trees, namely, 
Teetona grandis (Teak tree — Tel., Teku ), Chloruxylon 
swietenia Satinwood tree — Tel., Bllludu), Diospyros 
melanoxylon (Coromandel Ebony tree— Tel, Tumki), 
Lagerstrosmia rariflora (Tel, Chenangi), Gunocarpus 
ladfi>lia (Tel., Tirtnan), BambusaArundinacea (Bum* 
boo Tel., V^nu), Ulmus integrifolia (Indian Ekm— 
Tel., Naviii), Borassus flabelliformus (Palmyra, Tad), 
Ae- .. The wood of Premma tomentosa (Tel., Nagura), 
Acacia ferriiginea (Tel., Olsaura), lisypW jiyuba 
(Jtyube tree Urd., Ber), Itiosphyrus ehluroxylon 


(Tel., llliivla), Soyunda febrifugn (Tcl., Somi^, 
Strychuort ])or.:;tttriim (Tcl., Silla), Aotm sundni 
Tcl , Suur.'i), liigiioum crispa (Tcl., Oillii), Cluytin- 
onlliun (Tel, Kiirisa , : u<l Nnucha ]>arvifolia (Tcl , 
Batmgnuaui is i.lso ixtusulered strong and duntblc 
The gums of Itimwelli-i glabra (Olib mum tnte — Tcl., 
Aiidugii), Acai'ia araU'-a (Halxml — Tel, Tuinnia), 
('onocarpus latifolia (Tcl., Tirinaii), Oditui wadiar 
(Tel., (^umpiim), St/reiilia urutis (Tel., Tavishi), 
Kenmia cle]>bnntum (Tel , KIngu ; Urd., Kavit), 
Ihtmbax gussy {sisim (’I'eL, Kundagogu), Tenmualia 
tomentosa (Te'., Nulla Ma hli), lliitea frondosa ( Urd., 
Pa'as ; Tel , Modugu), Termiimlia belericn (Belerie 
myrabollam tn*— Tel , I'ani). G.irdenia luelda (Tcl., 
Tiuiuih karingah), and Gardenia gummifera (Tel., 
ChUt:.matta) are utiliseil in dilfer.mt parts of IniUa fi»r 
a variety of purjumes those of Doswellia glabra and 
Termiiudia tomeittosa being considered tlut mo.st 
valuable. The seeds of Stryclmos mtx-voiiiica 
CjMtisou nut tn;c -Tel, Ishta Mushti), tlie root of 
Hemidosmus iuiliciis (iruuntry sarsuparilla - Tcl., 
Sagaiidhi l>nla), tlie pixl of Cassia fistula (jmddiiig- 
pilte tree or ]>iirgiiig enssia Tcl , Bala), the bark of 
Soymida febrifuga (Rctlwood tr.*c — 'Pel., Somi), tlie 
fruit of Terminalia chebula (Chebulic myrabollnm — 
Tel., Karakkni), and of Terminalia liclerica (Belcric 
myrabollam— Tel, Tnni), the Iwrk of Holarrhcnn anti- 
dysentcricn (Tel , Pnla Kislisn), the fruit of .‘Kgle 
inamelus (Boel tree - Tel, Mnrsdi , and the rixit of 
Spermncoce hispida (Tel., Madaun burta) are very 
valuable medicinal drugs of great commercial im- 
[Nirtance. The seed of Bassia latifolia (Mowali tree — 
Tel., Kppa), Buclianaiiia lutifolia (Clumtyii — Tel, 
Mnrli), llalanites ngyptmen (Tel, Gara), Pongaiiiia 
gkbra ( Indian Buch Karaiij— Tel, K.nngn),Seiiiecarpa8 
anacarvlium (Marking-nut tree, Bhilava— Tel., Jidi), 
Schluchera trijugn (Tel, Pusugu), and Celostmsjm- 
niculnta (Tel, Minertighe) yield useful oils. The 
Muwah oil is deserving of special notice, os it is use- 
ful in the pre]>anition of soap and candles. The 
most imjM>rtant fruit trees are Diospros melanoxylon 
(Coromandel Kbimy tret?, Tendu — Tel., Tumki), Mi- 
musops hexaiidm (Tel., Pala), Lisyphus jujuba (ju- 
jube tree—Urd., Ber ; Tel., Kegu), Anona squamosa 
(Custard apple — Urd., .‘^itaphal). Ficus glomernta 
(Tel., Madi), and Engjuia jamb ilau’i (Jamnn — Tel., 
AllonerHii), Diospyros chioro.vyIon (Tel, lllimla). 
Grewia hirsata (Tel, jubilikc), Lizyphus anoplia 
(Tcl, Parki), Buvhauunia latifolia (Urd., Chiriiiiji ; 
Tel, Modi), Phoenix Sylvestris (wild date tr»'e — 
Tel, Ita), and Borassus fluhelliformis ( iklroyra, Tad) 
also yield edible fixxl. The uses of Hassia latifolia 
(Mowah tree— Tel., Eppa), Borassus fialiellifonuis 
(Palmyra, Tad), and I'hoenix Sylvestris (wild date 
tree— Tel., Ita), as yielding intoxicating drugs, are 
too well-known to need description. 
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« IIK luHtory of tlio cit y of IlydcnilNul, fwin 
the <hite of it.K iiic(‘|>tion t«» iw 

idcntluil with tluit of fiolcoivlrt. Hyder- 
niud dntes hack to the time of Ktitidi Simh 
Maltomeil Kuli, witone m^ii in 1 who 

’’vgH tlu! fifth in doHccmt from Snltiin Kuli Kunih Sluih, 
the founder t*f the dynurty iit fiohMiiulti. Mflhomwl 
Kuli, when he fttunded the city <»f Hyderidwd, fntve it 
the inline of Ikij^nnger (Fortune f'ity), ufter one 
of hiH favourite IrulhiH, hui, after lierdiaith, he eliangod 
the nume to “The f’itv of Hinder,” or ‘‘ Hvderalmd.” 
The iinnie, like the iinmoM of mout riidinii towiie, 
may 1 h.> K|ielt in more than one way, but the ortho* 
graphy of the wonl used hen; in officwlly correct. 

(Jwing mainly to the iiiiHatiHfae.tory ntate of the 
wnter*HU{iplY at (’iohaindn, the wnit of (ioveriiment waa 
removed IVom there to HyderaUvl. Many of the 
public IniildiiigH in the eit\, incliiditig the ('liar 
Miliar, were erectiHl by Kiitiili Sluih MahoiiiiNl Kuli. 
Though thia dymiHty naiehed the /.eiiith of ita power 
during thia monarcira mgn, Ida hiilmeiiuent dciMia 
nml not I e recordi*<l here, aa a full iuicoinit, down to 
the overthrow of the dynaaty, ia given in the chapter 
on (lolconda. 

After Atirangzeb’a death in 1707, a liiapnte alaait 
the ane<'eaaion nroae lietwi'cn hia two aonn. The 
aum>aaful («>nteatnnt aacendeil tla: throne under 
tlie name of Hatiudiir Shah, Ilia lirother, I'rince Kam 
IVikhali, luiturally refuaing to acknowledge! him aa 
king. Diplomacy waa at iirat tried by llaliadur 
Siuih in tlai negotiationa with hia br«>ther, but. 
thia failing, ho waa oblige I to take up arnia, and 
in a laittle near the city, in i70S, he defeaterl the 
princ(>, who waa tiiortally wounded during the 
engageineut. Ilaluidur Shah upiatinted Jiultikar Kluui, 
who Irnd beiMi fitithful to Itini in hia claim to the 
throne, aa vici'roy of the Deoiaui, and the prime 
miniaterahip waa given to a Pnthan oiHeer, Dami Khan 
hy name, who Iiad diatingniahed himaelf under the 
great Aunmgeeh. From the time of the princeV de- 
feat and de.ith, aftaira in the Deccan remainal (^niet 
until the death of tlus king in 1712. Tlieii, Ida aecond 
eon, Aaim-ua-Slinh, gained the aacendeiicy in the 
dispute for the crow'ii, and wmb au}>ported in thia by 
liotli the army and the nobility, but Ida elder larotiier, 
Jehandar Shah, made war ngainat him, and in tlie 
Imttle whidi onaned Aaim was sliun, and Jeliandar took 
IKiasesaiiai of the dirone. One of his hmt acts waa 


to put all tlie princes of the blood to deatli, with the 
exception of one, by name Farukshiyar, the only son 
of the king's uncle, Kam llakhsk, whom he could not 
get into his ]K)wer. A bittle ensued between tins 
|)rince and the king near Agra, on tlie 20tli December 
1712, the result lieing iluit Farukshiyar was sua^essful, 
and was thus enabled to ascend tlie throne. He tlien 
coiifcrriMl honors and ilignities on all Ids adlierents, 
amongst whom was a noble of high rank, by lumie 
Chin Khil ch Klrno, a most brillia it rtatusman, who 
received tlie title of Mziim-ul-Mulk (Regnluttir of the 
Suite) .\sif Jah. Znifikar Khan, who liad been up- 
pointed viceroy by lialndur Shah, was put to death, 
and Syel Hussein Ali was np(S)inte.l in his stead. 
Tills man, who was an able statesman, exeiteil the 
je.ilousy of the emperor, who promiwsl Dnud Kluin, 
in adherent of Znifikar. the vicennalty if he would 
•ittack and compier Sywl Hussein Ali on his way to 
the Detamn. Diiiid Khan, who was only too anxious to 
uveiigt* the do:ith of his friend and master, thereu|H»n 
took up II jMtsitioii at llurlianpnr, a town in the Cent- 
ral I’rovinees, jiroclaimod himself vicer<»y, and awaited 
Syeil llinsein All's appearance. A liuttle was fought, 
in whieh Ibiinl Kluin was killed. This was in 1716. 
Three years later Hnssein and his brother, Syed 
AIhIuIIii Klutn, nniteil their forces against Farukshiyar. 
They advanced uynm Delhi, and the emperor was 
forced to submit to their ilemands. Jfiventually they 
obtaineil possession of the royal dltadel and palace, 
which were o: enydei by tlielr trooyis, and Farukshiyar 
was yiiit to death. The twii brothers then selected 
Kafi-iil-Dowla as emperor, but he died a lew montlis 
afterwards, being snccecdeil by Mahomed Shah, the 
last independent monarch it'fto sat on the, Delhi 
throne. Asiif dull and Saadiit Khan, the emperor’s 
ex>-adjutor and'rival resy>e»*tively, brought about the 
overthrow of the two Syed brothers, and Saadat 
Khan afterwards beoame the founder of the Oudh 
dynasty. 

The ysiw’er of tlie emywror was, at that time, rapidly 
declining, and in January 1722 Asiif Jah proceeded to 
Delhi anil nssiimeii the office of.vazir. He found the 
court demoralized and given up to pleasure. As his 
counsel ywiwd troublesome, however, he was des* 
ymti'hed on an exyiedition ligninst the refrajptiary 
governor of Gnjiirat, but he soon retomed, strength- 
ened hy tlie addition of a rich province. The whole 
country being at that time disturbed, he next turned 



hu attention to the Deccan, and ehortly afterwards 
lie resigned his post, and act off for that province. 
Tills iiution was consirlered to be a dtxdaration of 
inde|iendence. Tiie emperor did not abate his hostil- 
ity towards Asaf Jah, and, although he conferred on 
him the highest title that could be given — Lieuten- 
ant of the Empire — he nevertheless sent secret orders 
to the local governor of Hyderabad to endeavour 
to ilcpose the viceroy and assume the government. 
Mubariz Khan endeavoured to carry out these ins- 
tructions, and gathered together a powerful army for 
the purijose. Asaf Jab temporized, and protracted 
negotiations ensued, but at last he was forced to 
come to open war, in which he gained a decisive 
victory over Muliariz, who was killed in a battle 
fought in October 1724. Asaf Jah sent the head of 
Mubariz to the court of the em|)eror, with his own 
congratulations on his overthrow of the rebel. He 
then became the founder of an indejieudent kingdom, 
fixing his seat of government at Hyderabad. His 
descendant now rules over the Dominions in tlie 
person of H. H. the present Nizam. 

After the death of AtirHiigzcb in 1707, the Mogul 
em|)ire became disruptured by internal dissensions, 
and at the same time it was threatened by the rising 
]M>wer of the Mahrattas. Asaf Jnh, however, had 
little difficulty in usserting his independence, con- 
tinuing his administrative arrangements of the Decran 
suliahs very much ns he found them. Wherever 
]iossible he compounded the Mahratta exactions, and 
improved the administration, much to the benefit of 
the state. At the time of his deatli, in 1748, he was 
firmly established ps an independent sovereign, with 
Hyderabad for his luipital, and a kingdom niuglily 
co-extensive with the State now known as the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

In 1749, there was a severe famine in the Auran- 
gabad district, and great distress, similar to that 
which liad been cxjierienced throughout the Deccan in 
171H, prevailed. 

After the ileath of Nizam-iil-Mulk Asaf Jah, the 
right of suotxission was fiercely contested. The 
second sun of Asaf Jah, by name Nazir Jung, hap- 
{lened to lie on the spot at the time of his father’s 
death, and he immediately seized the treasure, and 
obtained the support of the army. He was opjiosed 
in his claim to the throne by .Muzafibr Jimg, 
a grandson of Asaf Jah (tlie son of a favourite 
daughter), for to him, it w'as said, the right of suc- 
cession hail been conveyed by testamentary bequest, 
likioh candidate secured the support of one of the two 
European Powers, and then a career of contention 
for supreme power in Southern India commenced. 
Tlie English gave their support to Nazir Juj\g, aiid 
the French assisted his rival, Muzaffer Jung. 
Diaseusious, however, occurred in both camps. The 


French force after a time retired firom the field, 
and Muzaffer Jung became the prisoner of Nazir 
Jung. The latter having been killed, at tbo 
hands of his own followers, at Arcot, in 175(), 
Muzaffer Jung was pmclaimeil Subadar of the 
Deccan, but he was not destined to enjoy even 
the appearance of ]X)wer for long. Having already 
become consdous of his inability to govern with his 
own rmuurces, he was compelled to subsidize a body 
of French troo|iB, and autliority was then exerdsed 
under the control of the French commander, Dupldx, 
whose will was supreme. Some Patium ch'efs, how- 
ever, who had been instrumental in placing Muzaffer 
Jung in power, liaving become <lisnp])ointed with, and 
annoyed at, the amount of reward allotted to them, 
brought about liis murder in 17,51. 

Salabat Jung, brother of Nazir Jung, was then 
selected by tlie French to be the ruler of the Deccan, 
an infimt sou of Muzaffer Jung bdng passed over. 
Gliazi-ud-Din, the eldest son of As if Jnh, then sud- 
denly put in an appearance, and claimed the liirtluright 
whidi WHS said to have I een ceded 1 1 his brother 
Nazir .Tung. A contest now became injminent, but 
this was nvertiMl by the sudden dc itli of (lluizi-ud- 
Din from {loison, administered, it was said, by the 
mother of Salalmt Juiig, but this t"encliery u])pears to 
have been feidtiy ignored by the French. Ghazi-ud- 
Din’s supperters, the Mahrattas, continued their hos- 
tilities, but without success, and were eventually 
Ituughf off, when they withdrew. 

Salaliat J img nsxdved the siqiport of the French, 
and thdr influenuc and contiid of the State was very 
decided. 

In the meantime, the victories gained by (’live in 
Southern India were luiviug their effec; on the Fnmch, 
who practic.illy withdrew from HyderaUid, leaving 
Salabat Jung in a state of utter c dlupse. It was said 
that at the time of his t iking leave of the Fr<nch 
official he shed tears. At this time lie wus threatened 
by Nizam Ali, his brother, to whom, contrary to 
French advice, he had entrusted jxiwer, and who 
succeeded in trer.cherou8ly dethroning him in 1761. 
This weak prince, Salalmt Jung, after several ineffec- 
tual attempt', to escape from ooiifinenient, was assas- 
sinated in 1766. Thus, in the short space of thirteen 
years, three reigning kings and one competitor fur 
the throne met with violent deaths. 

Nizam Ali, who had entered into an engage- 
ment with the English to dismiss the French from 
his service, and renounce all connection with them 
should he gain the supremai^, upon his accession 
perpetrated a course of cruelty fiir be}’ond what 
woe even necessary fiir the acemnplishment of his 
purpose. He nut only put his brother Salabat Jung 
to death, but in 1765 he invaded the Karnatic and 
would have overrun the country had' he not been 



forced to retire owing to the ndvanoe of a etroiig Biitieh 
fiirce. The Britieh, in spite of tiiis, were still anxious to 
be on friendly terms with him, partly from a desire to 
ohtmn hie concurrence with their retention of the 
maritime province known as the Northern Circars, 
the historical name for a laige tract of country lying 
along the coast of Bengal in the Madras Presidency, 
which extended over 1 7,000 square miles. 

A treaty was concluded in 1760, the British Gov- 
ernment agreeing to furnish the Nizam with a subsid- 
iary force when required, and to pay nine lakhs of 
rupees when the assistance of the troops was not re- 
quired, the Nizam on his part (pving a grant of the 
Circars and engaging to assist the British with his 
troops. The aid thus afforded enabled the Nizam to 
march against Haidar Ali of Mysore. A new treaty 
was coneludnl in 1768, under the provisions of 
whicli the Niz.am agreed to assist the Ifritish in ob- 
taining possession of the Kamatic, and for this aid 
tlic British agreed to p.ay seven lakhs of rupees 
annually, and a further sum of two lakhs of rupees 
annnnlly to s(H:urtt the Northern CSrcars. In 1778 
the Nizam, who was then engaged in a war with the 
Mnhra.ttus, claimed the assistance of the British, but 
they refused to assist him, owing to treaties then exist- 
ing between tliernselves and the Mahrattas. The Nizam 
nns conqicllcd to conclude peace by a cession of ter- 
ritrwy. This territory was subsequently restored, but 
the refusal of assistance by the British so incensed the 
Nizam that he reejuested tlmt two Ijattalions stationed 
at Ids cajntal ns a subsidiary force should be withdrawn 
The Nizam then enlisted a body of trou])8 commanded 
by French officers. These, however, were dismissed 
in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of J79S. 
By this treaty a subsidiary force of 6000 troops, with 
n due ])roportion of field-jdeces, was asmgned to the 
service of the Nizam, he ngrering to pay 41,710 for 
thrir support. On the fall of Seringapatam, and the 
death of Ti]nt Sultan, the Nizam {larticipated laigely 
in the divudon of territory luider the treaty of 1 799. 
On the 12th October, 1800, a peiqietiial alliance was 
entered inti) between the Nizam and the British, by 
which arrangement the Nizam agreed to furnish (iOOU 
infantry and 9 00 cavalry to co-oi)erote in time of 
war with the British army, 'ibis force w'ns called 
the “ Contingent." The British subsidiary force was to 
be augmented to 8000 regular infantry, and 1000 
r^ular cavalry, with a full complement of guns, and 
pecuniary jiayment for its supixirt %vn8 commuted 
1^* a cession of territory from the Nizam, who ceded to 
the Britisli nil the territories he liad acquired under the 
treaty of Seringapatam in 1 792 and uiuler the treaty of 
Mysore in 1799. I'liis territory is now known os the 
Ceded Districts. In 1802 a commercial treaty was 
entered into w'ith the Nizam, by which it was agreed 
that a free transit of goods should be permitted, and 
all local duties abolished, in lieu of which five per 


cent, was to be levied on all articles imported into 
the respective territories of each, but grain was to be 
under particular regulations. 

In 1808 the Mahrattas attempted to invade the 
Nizam’s Dominions, with the object of preventing, 
if possible, tlie Hoeession of the h(dr-apt)arcnt, Sik- 
andar Jah, the Nizam at tlie time being in a most 
precarious state of health. The British and the 
Nizam’s tnnips united, an<l two great battles, Assaye. 
and Argaiim, were fought, the allied armies com- 
pletely crushing the Mahrattas, and thus securing the 
safety of the Nizam’s territories. 

Nizam .\li Khan died at Hyderabad on the 6th of 
Angtist and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Sihamlnr Jah, after whom the cantonment of Secun- 
dembml is named. During this Nizam’s rdgii Hol- 
kar olfered tr» march into Hyderabad ti*rriti)ry at the 
head of a large army to assist the Nizam to ovet-- 
throw the British, but the Nizam did not w'aver 
in his loyalty to the British. He wroti? to Holknr, 
with his own hand, indignantly dodiiiing liis jiroposed 
alliance. At this time liaja Chaiidu Lull w'os ap- 
pranted {Wshkar. 

His Highness Sikondar .lah <lied in 1 8 . 9 at Myder- 
ul)ad, and was siiOKieded by his eldest son, Nazir-ud- 
Dowla. In 1888 a plot against the. British and the 
Nizam’s Government was discovei'ed Miilsiriz-ad- 
Dowla, brother of tlie late Nizam Sikandar Jah, and 
others, were proved to be agitating the fanatical 
Muslims throughout India against British rule. 
Mubariz-iid-Dowla was thrown into prison at the fort 
of Golconda, w'hero ne subst'quently died. In 1843 
Raja Chnndn 1.^)1 resigned the post of minister. 
In 1847 a serious riot occurred in the city during 
the Mohnrrum, and in the same year the life of the 
minister, Seraj-ul-Miilk, was threatened. He was 
rescued by the exertions of the Resident, but in 
Is52 be was shot at, and wounded in the i^heek. 
lie died in 1853, and Nawab Salar Jung was ap- 
; td’.tcd to succeed him. In 1853 a new treaty was 
en'ered into, by which districts leaving a revenue 
« f fifty lakhs a year were assigned to British inanago- 
nnnt in order to pay for the Hyderaliad Coiitin. 
ge t, and i'l licjuidatiun of the interest of the debt to 
th>‘ British. The Contingent was to consist of 5U90 
fiMit, -000 horse, and 4 field batteries. Among the 
districts thus made over were the Benirs, Puiii Ghat, 
and the border distrii^ts, as well os Shorapur and the 
Raiebur-Doab. His Highii«ssNazir-ud-Duwludied on 
the 1 6th May 1867, at the age of 66. He was verj’ 
]K)pular and remarkably tolerant in religious matters. 
He was succeerled by his eldest son, Afzul-ud- Dowla. 
This monarch ascended the throne at a most critical 
time. The mutiny of 1857 was convulsing the 
whole of India, and how this affected Hyderabad 
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IK U>ld III unotli'T chiipli^r — the biography of Sir 
Sultir Jung the Gireat. On the 6th of Oct. 1861 
prt’HentH t«> the value of £i 0,000 were bcBtowed on 
the Nixam by the BritiKh Government, in acknow- 
ledgment of hia sei'viceK during the mutiny, and by 
a new treaty in 1800 Shompur was restored to His 
HighneKK, togifiher with the Raich iir-Doab, and a 
debt of fifty InkliK held to be due by him to the 
British was nineelled. On the other hand, the 
Nixain ceiJctl a valuable strip of lam) outlie left bank 
of the (loflavery, and agreed to abolish the duty <»t 
five ]H;r cent, on gtaxls eariied on that river. His 
Highness died on Friday, the ‘JCth February 1^00, in 
his ‘iHi’d year, and was buried at the Meeca Musjid. 
He was sticcmled by his infant son, Mir Maltubub 
Ali Klion, who was two years and a half old. He was 
at once jilaced on the masnad by the Minister. Sir 
Sabr Jung, and the Nawah Shams-ul-Umara. It is 
said that the Nixain Afxnl-ud-Dowla never set eyes 
on his son, lest evil should i)C‘fall him, three other 
sons liaving died before him. On the 6th of March, 
lS6t), tlie Resident proceeded h) the palace to instal 
the young prince on the tlmme of his ancestors. 
The Resident a ns met by His Highness the Nisaim. 
borne in the urins of one. of the royal nurses, 
and, taking the little fellow by the hand, the Resi- 
dent 1(^1 Idm forward the ninstiad. As His High- 
ness was umler age, a co-regency was (treated, with 
Sir Salar Jung and Nawah Sltains-ul-Umara as 
inemliers. 

H. H. Mir Mahahuh Ail Khan Bahadur, Fateh 
Jung, Nixain-ud-Dowla, Nixani-ul-Mnlk, who is ruling 
at the present time, was Istm in 1 86 >, became Nixani in 
1869, and was foriiiallv installed on the 5th Fehniarv 
1S>4. He is a wiw and enlighteiunl ruler, and 
holds tlio pr«Hid distinction of being the Preinmr 
Prince of India. He is l•egnr.^e^l as a most valueil 
ally of the British. A full Inograpliy of His High- 
ness, Imwever, is given at the commencement of tliis 
Work. 

The folhiwing is a list of the Nizams of Hydci- 
olioil ; — 

tbo tbrone 

Mir Kamran-ud-Din, Nizam-ul-Mulk, AsaftTah. 1712 

Mir Ahmed Khan Nazir Jong 1748 

Hidayat Moliindin Khan Miizatt'er Jung ... 1750 
hiilahat <1 ling .. ... ... ... ... 1/51 

Nizam Ali Klian Asaf Jah-i-Sani ... ... 1761 

Sikaiidur Jah ••• ••• 1808 

Nnr Fakhiiniluh .\li Klian Bahadur, Naziroid- 

I low lit 1820 

AfznI-iid-Dowla i. ... 1857 

Mir Maliahnb Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jitng, 

Kizam-ud-Dowla, Nizain-ul-Mulk 1869 


Successiol} of Iteside^ts. 

The first British envoy to the Court of the Nizam 
w'as Mr. Holland, who arrived at Hydernbud on the 
16th April 1779. 'I'he diief object of his mission 
W'as in regard to the protectorate over the Grcar of 
Gantiir, which hud been guaranteed by the Madras 
Govcriiineiit at the request of the Nizam's younger 
brother, Basalat Jung, who held it in jaghir. The 
Nizam, His Highness Ali Khan, refused to consent to 
the proiiosed arrangement, and Mr. Holland left after 
a brief sojourn at Hyderabad. Since then the British 
Residents have been: — 


Namkm. I AMiunii*d cbNrgo of ofllce. 

Mr. Holland 177.9 

Mr. J. (irHiit 178u 

Mr. H dolmaon 17-»4 

Captain Kennaway .. 1788 

CapUiii .1, A. Kirkpatrick .. ... 1797 

C'nptaiti W, A. Kirkpatrick ... 179H 

Mr. H. UiiHHell ... SeptoniU*r 1, 1805 

C^aptaiii T. Sydcnlintii ... January 3, 1800 

liitHiUtiiant C. llnBsell .. ... May 20, 1810 

Mr, H. RnaAcll April 17, 181 1 

Mr. C, T. Mciealfc ... ... . DccciiiIrt 1820 

(!!aptaiii II. S fiariicU August 4. 1825 

Mr, Wy B, Martin ,. ... September 20, 1825 

lir. £. C. Kaveiisbaw August 7, 1 h30 

(kdonelJ. Stiiwarl .. Novcitilier 6, 1830 

Major J, Caiiienm ... ... .. January 12, 1838 

BrigadicrJ.WabaKc.it June 10, 1838 

Major O, Toinkyns July 8, 1838 

Colonel J. 8. Fraser Si pUmiber ], 1838 

Major 0. Davidson ,, ... „ Demiiber 11, 1852 

Colonel Iiow, c.B March 7, 1853 

Major C. Davidson ... .. .. 8epteinl»er 5, 1858 

Mr. 0. A, Biisliby Deceinl»cr 1, 1853 

Captain A. R. Thornhill ... ... Dfceriiher 31, 1856 

roloiiel C. Davidsini ... .. ,. April 16, 1857 

Major A. B. Tbornbill August 8, 1862 

Sir 0. IT. Yule, k o.s.i January 31, 1868 

Sir B, Temple, K.o.s.i ...April 14, li«67 

Mr. J. G. INinlery , . January 5, 1868 

The Ilfurble Mr. A. A. Rol»e t.a, v. a.i. March 28, 1868 

Mr. J. O. Cordery May 14, 1868 

Mr. C. B. Saunders, c.B. June 10, 1868 

Colonel P. 8. Luiiisden. c.s.i July 16, 1872 

Mr. B. Sannders. c.b October 16, 1872 

C^il, Sir R. J, Meade, K.c.s.i.. c.T K. ... December 5, 1875 

Sir S (T. Bayley, k.c. 8.1 March 24, 1 h81 

Major 0, H. Trevor ^ ...June 1, 1882 

Mr, W. B. Jones, c.b June 80, 1882 

Mr. J. G. i:ordery, o.s April 21, 1888 

Lt.'CTol Sir O, 8t. John, K.c. 8 . 1 . .. April lo, 1881 

Col. K. C. Ross, o.B.i April 12, 1880 

Mr. J. G. Cordery, c.s October 14, 1886 

Major D. Rc)U*rtson (Offg«) .. ' ... November 1, 1887 

Mr. A. P. Howell March 14, 1888 

Sir D. Fitapatrick, K.OS.I. August 6, 1889 

Mr. J. T. C. Chichele-PI«w. ^ Offg. .. November 12, 1891 

: den, 1 . 0 . 8 ., O.8.I. J CoiiOmied ; March 5, 1898 
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The Prime Mii^isters of Hyderabad. 

The following is a list of the dewans or prime 
minwtenof the Hyderabad State from 1750 to the 
present time 

Raja Baounath Dasb — 1760-1752.— Created first 
dewan under the rule of the Nizams by Nizam 
Muzaffer Jang. He was nominated by the French, 
and held the position for a short dimt during the reign 
of Salabat Jung, but was murdered by some soldiers 
who had mutinied because they had not recrived 
their pay. 

Said Lashka Khan— 1762-1755.— A nobleman 
of oonriderable administrative cajmcitv. He procunnl 
the disimssal of Monsieur Bussy and his troops. 
Bussy, however, marched to Auratigabn<l and obtained 
a treaty from the Nizam there. Bussy agreed to 
support S(ud Lashkar Khan, but the latter was dis- 
missed in 1765. 

Shah Nawaz Khan — 1755-175*. — Nominated by 
Bussy. In 1756 he procured Bussy ’s dismisHal 
for the second time. Bussy, however, iiiarctu^d on 
Hyderabad and took up a strong position in the city. 
After a setthment, Bussy was rdns'ated with all 
his honors. Shah Nawaz Khan c >ii tinned minister 
until his intrigues for the defiosnl of the Nizain 
brought about liis overthrow. He sought refuge in 
the fortress of Daulatabad, and was sub.H(i(|uently mur- 
dered in the disturbiince caused ,by the nssassinati«»ii 
of Bussy *B dewan in 1 758. 

Bakalat Juno — 17.58-1700. — Atter the dc])nrtnre 
of Bussy, the aftairs. of the country were thntwn 
into groat disorder owing the ditteruusis IkUwccu 
Salabat Jung and his brother Nizam Ali. At lengtli, 
in I7fil, the latter threw Salabat Jung into prison 
and assumed the stde administrition. Just liefore 
this, Basalat Jung had been deprived of his dewanship. 

Raja Paktabwant— 1761-1 701. Pres-.mt at the 
sack of Poona in 1763, and killtMl in the sime year 
in an engagement on the banks of the Gtslavery 
between the Nizam’s forces and the Mahr.ittiis. 

RuKN-t'i>-l)owr.A — 17o5-i775. — Said Lashka 
Khan, who was dismissed in 1755, was reinstatsi 
ivith the above title. He aoi|uirt;d great {lower in 
the State and was greatly loved, but he was assas- 
sinated in 177f5. For the first three years after tlie 
assaswnation the adnunistrarion was entrusted to 
Vikar-ud-Ibrnla, and Sams.im-ul-Mulk, the Niziim 
declining to give the {rosition te any single in- 
dividual lest he should Iteonne a formiilable power 
in the State,sueh as Uukn-ud-Dowlit had been. At 
length, however, V^ikar-nd-Dowla was apptduted sole 
minister. 

AziM-trL-IhiAKA, Aristo Jam— till 1804.— When 
this minister was a{>jM)iated is not known. After the 
nssassinationof Bukn-ud-Dowla he was recalled from 


Aurangabad, where he was filling the position of killn- 
dor (fortress-keeper). He was made assistant minis- 
ter, and subsecjuently minister. In )79i he accom- 
panied the Nizam Sikandar Jah, when the latter 
marched with the llyderaliad Contingent to take 
part in Lord Comwa11is*B op«>r<ttious against Ti{ni 
Sultan. Two months after the Imttle of Khnnlla, in 
March 1795, Azim-ul-Umura was sent to P<H)nii bv 
the Nizam ns n hostage for the fulfilment of the treaty 
between the Mahrattas and hims(df. After lus rettim 
from P<Mina in 1797 he resumed ofiie(> as minister, 
which ))osltion he held till lus death, in 1 8U4, eiglit 
months after the death of his master, Niziim Ali Klian, 
to whom he was greatly attuelied. 

Mib Ai.hm — 1 804 -lHn8.— This nobleman, who had 
offidated as minister during the former minister's stay 
at Poona, was ii{){M>interl minister in 1804. Mir 
Alum was the great -grandfiither of Sir Sulur Jung T. 
Personally, he was of a most amiable disposition 
and of most prepossessing apjiearuiice. His friendship 
for the British was very marked. He built the bund 
which forms the lake known as Mir Alum Lake, to 
the south-west of the city. He held until his 
death in ISOK, before which he was in reiNdyit of a 
|)enHion of Rs. 2,000 a immth from the British Gov- 
ernment. 

MiiNiu-iJi.-Miii.K-— l'“'09-18S2. — Sou-in-luw of the 
former minister and fotlier of Sir Salar Jung f. Dur- 
ing the time lu; held office he was pructically power- 
less, all authority bring mtntered in Raja Ghandn Ijdl 
his deputy minister, who, after his death in 1882, 
became sole administrator. • 

Raja OuiINDu Lali. — J~J}2-1843. — This minister’s 
iMteession to ]M>wer may be reckoned from IK09, when 
he liecamc deputy, fur he was {ii’ucticiilly prime 
minister from then till the date of his resignation in 
1843, so tliat he actually governed the affairs of the 
State for 34 years. He won his way to jKOver fwim a 
]>o4tion'in the Customs and Kxrise Dejiartment. After 
Mir Alum’s appiintiuont as minister in 1804, Raja 
Ciiandu I all was retained by him as his cnnfidentinl 
adviser. In 180(i he was ap)N>intiHl {leshkar or de{nity, 
an ap{iointment that Itas remained in the family ever 
since, and is held at the ]>reHent time by H . E. Raja- 
yan Haja, Malinmja, Raja Kishen Pershnd, Baliadur. 
As stated above, after the death of Mir Alum, in 
1^08, Kaja Ciiaivlii La 1 1 became practically minister. 
He was well educated, both as a seholar and as 
a {uiblic officer. His utid(>r. -tending ivas sound, his 
talents ({iiick, his memory retentive, his industry 
indefatigable, and be bad great c.\]ieriencc and apti- 
tude for all kinds of business, from the highest 
branches to the most minute detail. He was de- 
voted, with unquestionable fidelity, to the alliance 
with the British. He resigned in 1843. 

Raja Kam Bakbsh — 1843-1846. — This minister 
was nephew of Baja Cbaiidu Lall. He w'as appointed 



peshkar, and the Nawab •Semi-uI'MiiIk was made 
vakil. 

Nawab SRRAi>(ii.«Mut.K — lt<46>l84B.- At the time 
of the Nawab tiikihg office, the affiitrit of the State 
wera in a very Mid cumlitiont and, in trying to 
rpHtore onler out of chuoe, he prejudiced the mind of 
tiie NiiSAtn, who inehtted on his redignation. 

AMJuii>VL>Mnr.K —November !*• 48- Dec. 1848. 

Nawab tSHAM8*i)i.«l'MAKA — Dec. l'<48*MRy 1849. 

Uaja Ham Rakhhh — September 1849-ApriI 1857. 

(Iankhh Bao— April 1851. .Inne 1851. 

Nawab SKnAJ.m.>Mi7i.K — 1851 -18.»3.-- During this, 
the Hccond tenure of office by thin miineter, he was 
welUnigh overwhelmed by the financial tangle. 
The ten yeant that elapsed from the time of the 
rtfdignntion of Baja Chandu Lall till the accession of. 
Sniar dung 1. were marked by a series of adininis* 
trative and financial adverHitiee such as the history 
of few Native states in India can show. An 
account of this will be found in the biography of 
Sir Salar Jang the Great The treat}' for the 
assignment of the Ber.irs and other districts for tlie 
maintenance of the Cun' ingent troops was conclude 1 


a short time previous to Seraj-al-Malk's death. Hi 
was a good adniihistrator and a clever Oriental 
scholar. He died on the 2fith May 1858. 

Sir Salar Jono thk Grkat, G , 0 * 8. I* — 1^5®' 
1H88.— >Fpr thirty ytturs this able administtaU'T 
governed the afiaifs of State. He succeeded his 
uncle at the close of May 1858, and died in harness 
on the 9th February 1^3. 

CouNCii. OF RBOBNcr — February ISSS-Octobs* 
1883. 

Sir Sai^ab Juno II., K.G.I.E. — Son of flir Sala 
Jung I., succeeded his fiither in 18^8, but resigned 
in 1887. 

Sir Abman Jah Bahadur, K. OLE.. -1887 *1894.— 
Assumed charge, 30th July 1887 ; resigned, 18(*4. 

Sin Vikau ul>Umaka Raradur, K.C.I.E.— 1894.— ‘ 
This nobleman was first appointed officiating minister, 
but was confirmed in the appointment one year later. 
His Excellency's Hography is given in a previous 
chapter, as are also sketches of the lives of Sir Salar 
Jung tlie Great Sir Salar Jung II., and Sir Asman 
Jah Rahadnr. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 




|inij|BHE DoniinionR of His Highnesd nrc Hitiiated 
aralEffi on the extenmve table-lands of the Deccan 
in Southern India. The territory ctnbnuMHt 
nearly fe8,00U fujuaro miles, excluHive of the 
Hyderabad Assigned districts, and is hounded on tlie 
north hy the districts of Kliandesh anil the Tlyderalsul 
Assigned districts ; on the south Ijy the rivers Tunga- 
Uindra and Krishita ; on the east by tlm rivers Warslia 
an<l (itMlavery ; and on the west by the districts of 
Dliarwiir, Kaladgi, Sholapur, and Aluncdnagar. The 
average altitude of the tableland of the Di^ccan is about 
125U feet aliove sea- level, aiulthe highest, lulls are nut 
mure tluin the same luaght abiAve the general level 
of the plateau. The country is divideil into two great 
undnciirly eijiial divisions, by the tra^ijieaiinMiksoftlie 
north and west, and tlie granitic and li'nestone region 
of the south and inst. There is a curres]M *nding agree- 
ment lictween the geological and ethnological asjiects 
of the country thus dividtid by the (iiKlavery and the 
Manjira, se]iamting as they do the Mahmtla race {Wun 
the Telegu and the Kanarese pcHiple of the south, the 
caiuntry of granite and limestone from the region of 
overlying rocks, and the latid of rice and tanks fW>m 
the land of wheat and c itton. 

The main drainage is north by west to south 
east, the country fitlling in this direction fnirn 2000 
feet near AurangidnrI to 1200 feet at liaichur and 
i>00 feet at Kunasd. The lines of watershed for the 
mialler streams follow the same direction, separating 
the valleys of the chitjf rivtirs. 

The most important rangAts of hills are the follow- 
ing ; — The Ikdagliaut range, running east and west 
from the taluka of Bilali in Nandar, and reaching tlie 
taluka of Ashti in the district of Bfr. A length of 
about 200 miles of tliis range is witliin the territory. 
The wkltli of the range varies from three to six miles. 
A mnge of Bulaghaut hills lies in the country between 
tlie rivers Maiqira,Sina, and Kagna, which, proceeding 
from the taluka of Ashti in the district of Bir, and 
{Kissiug through the talukas of Dharaseo and Naldurg, 
reaches Gulburga. In the south, the most impor- 
tant range of hills runs from tlie taluka of Dewalpalli 
in Nalgunda to the district (»f Mahabub Nagar, whence 
it proceeds to the south. The len^ of this range is 
about tdO miles. Tn the north, the Sahiadri-parvot 
range mns from east to north-west, beginning in die 
tdttka of Nlrmal in the district of Indnr, and, passing 
through the Paribhani district, reariiing Ajimto^ where 


it receives the name of Ajunta Ghaut, and goes further 
on towards the west into the district of Khandesh in 
British territory. The length of tliis range ^vitliin the 
Dominions is about 250 miles, a hundred of whicli is 
called die Ajunti Gliaut. Another range of hills mns 
from Daulatabud in the Aurangabad district mtwnrd 
ill the direction of Jalna, and proceeds into tlic Assign- 
ed district of dui Berars, making a length of about 1 20 
miles. Another range mns lietwecn tlie Godavery and 
the Manjira, passing tlurougli Bir, Damr, Moininahail, 
Udgir, and Kewlass. 

Ten of the elevatiuns in the Dominions rise to more 
tlian 500 feet above the surrounding country, but 
usually they average 30() feet. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no hill in His Highness’ Dominions suited for 
a summer-resort for the Government or the residents 
of the country. 

The principal river systems in the Dominions an^ 
those of die GoiLivery (a river sacred to the Hindus) 
in the north, and the Krishna and the Tungabliadra 
in the sonth. 

The climate of the Dominions during tlie greater 
part of die year is temperate and agreeiible, being a 
medium between the extremes of heat and cold. The 
rain fall is mainly dependent on the summer rains 
brought up by the south-west monsoon, but the east- 
ern and southern portions of the country are also 
inHuenced by the autumn rains, when the same 
ourrents are deducted on the eastern coast. From its 
fHHsiiliar geographical position, the country is brought 
within die iiiHuunce of the c vapour- bearing currents 
from almost oppositu points of the compass, and 
although they may be said to be general fur nearly 
tliree-quarters of the your, the summer monsooii, from 
its greater depth and volume, exercises a fiir more 
im • irtant influene • over the oountry than the winter 
monsoon. It might also lie expected that the distri- 
bution ^ run would vary according to the distance 
from the coast, but in descending over the western 
ghauts the portvms iinmediitely to the east vS these 
hills reorive less rain, while^the iitcreose beyond is only 
gradual. There is, however, a limit to this huareosc, 
and, as the oountry frllsin the valleys of the prinoipal 
rivim, the upper currents veer towards dm eastern 
coast and consdtoto the winter monsoon. Hence the 
rains of the snmmer are quite genera) , thbe^h n<rt equal- 
ly distributed throughont dm country The avetage 
nonfidl for the whole country is duriy-foor inchM. 
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fEOLOGY AND ECONOMIC l^INERALS. 

• «*■ { #> ? 


nKl^jpUE geological foiturut of Northern liuUa 
in euch marked cuiitrobt to tlvwe of 
the South, vtV., tlie PeuinBula, that fur pur- 
poeee of clufudfication the wliole country 
hae been divided into— 

l«f.— The Extra- Penineular area, compruung the 
oountiy lying to the west, north, and eaet of tlie 
Indo«6aagetic plain, and 

2n<f. — The Pemnsular area, «t«., tiie triangular 
portion of the country tituated on the south of tlte 
Vindhyan range of mountuus.' 

The geological Itistury of these two divisions, is 
markedly distinct. Wliilst tlie Peninsular arm luis 


* lUmgbly spoaking, the Kxtra-PcninHular area curreM|K»ndfi 
wiih the ierritfirial diviaione of the Punjab and the Rcn^fM 
Preaidenoji incladin^ir part of Hind and Burumii, while the Peuiii- 
■alar area inelndea tho ProBidonoien of JiouilNiy and Madras and 
part of the Central Proviiioe*. 


Iwen, since the liutt'r end of the Palnnnsdc^ penod 
tm areu of dry land, tind the coast line has remained 
practically niuiltered since tliat period, the Extra- 
Peninsular area Iuih been tlie scat of marine deposits 
extending into the Mesoxoiu period. 

The Peninsula lias uudergoue no great comprestion 
unoe the close of the Paheosoic poritHl, wldle the 
Extra. Peninsular area lias Ixten gmitly i^rapi'cssed 
au)l disturlied since the 'i'ertinry iicriud, resulting in 
the formation of sucli contorted and complicated 
mountain ranges os tlie Himalayas and the hills of 
the Punjab and lielucliistani 

Hence In the Extra-Peninsular area the mountiiin 

* With rcKiird to their foHHil onriienta, |{oologioiil foruiatioiui 
liave boon dividtMl into four broad diiruions:— .dxote, or the 
oldoHt rookis iii which no i»f livin}{ organiwins are to lie fonnd ; 
PaltBozoic, or thoae containiDjUf the older or Hiuipler foima of life; 
Jfrinpaotc, or tho8«» coiituiniiig the middle and loore utlviitioed forma 
and huitly, the Cainoxoic, or those cent lining the higher and more 
recent forma of animal and plant remaina* 
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rnngeH ccdncule with Hpcdial and wdl*inarkod centres 
of ujilioaval, tlie vallcyn ore deep and stct^p, and the 
rivers arc of a turrentiiil character. On tiie other 
hand, the mountains of the Peninsular area arc the 
rcnnuns of extensive table-lands, out of which the 
valleys have been carved. 


Hie oldest of these, m., the so-called Bundelkhaad 
gndss, is more massive in character, rare in accessory 
minerals, and obscure in foliation. Outliers of this 
older gndss occur in SingUmm and Bellary, and may 
posubly be found in other parts of the Peninsula. It 
lias thfflefore been reco«jnised as a true rock system. 


The whole of the Peninsula, of which His High- 
ness’ Dominions form a portion, is one vast table-land, 
the liouiidiu’ios of which wen; ddii.eil and fixed 
towards the close of the Pahuozoic peri si, and subsc- 


The new gneiss, which is tliat generally distributed 
over tlie Peninsnla, has more developed foliation, oc- 
curs interbedded with schists, and is much richw in 
the variety and number of accessory minerals. 


•jiiontly worn out by 
Hub-oirinl denudation, 
and oil the coast line 
by the sen, the highest 
points, such as the 
Xilgiris, Pulncys, and 
Shevroys, being merely 
plateaus jmsluced by 
the, removal of the 
surrounding portions 
of the tabic- land. 

The Peninsular 
fiirinntions represented 
in the Hyderabad 
State are the follow- 
ing:— 

The Motamivphic 
series ; 

The T ransition 
sinies ; 

Older Palwosoic 
(Ouddnjmh and 
Vitidliyan) ; 

The Qondwana 
series ; 

The Deccan trap, 
including iiiter- 
trappenns ; 

The LAtcrite depo- 
sits ; and 

Alluvial deposits 
and soils. 



The gnei<s consists 
of six minerals, quartz, 
mica, hornblende, 
chlorite, a red ortho- 
clase felspar, and- a 
white plagioclostic 
felspar. Sometimes a 
gneUs may contain 
only two of these 
minemls, sometimes 
all. The felspar 
always forms the hulk 
of the nxsks, and the 
white variety often 
weathers into kaolin. 

As a rule, the folia- 
tion is very slight, and 
can be dctcitted only 
by minute observation, 
the outivord appearance 
of the rock lieing that 
of granite. Of the 
gneissose rocks the 
granitoid gneiss is the 
commonest. Schistose 
varieties, such as 
hornblende roc k — 
almost as blatrk and 
fine grained asdiorite — 
mlcoBC, chloritic, 
homblendic, qnnrtzose 
or argillaceous sciiists 


BALANSiNQ fiooK, SECUNDERABAD. do occur, but rarely. 


Jhe y\lETAMOI\PHIC pEl\lE8, 

The gurisHose rucks of the Peninsular area repre- 
sent the oldest fitrmation in India. In the Peninsula 
they cover a larger area than all the later formations 
taken together, and eomtitnte the bn'ds of these forma 
tluns. These rooks consist of true gnedsg, granitoid, 
and schistose rocks of vari'ms com{K>8itions, and evi- 
dently belong to two or more distinct systems which 
differ fmm each other, not only in lithological 
cluimcters, but also in age. True granite,, however, 
docs not occur except in veins, and not to any large 
extent 


At Bezwada, the south-eastern terminus of the 
Nizam's Guaranteed State railway, a new form cd* 
gneiss lias been found to occur. It extends in a north- 
easterly direction all along the eastern feces of tlte 
hilly {lortiuns of tlie Oodavery dUtrict, keying near 
the coast and into the Vizagapotam district. This 
rock is supposed to bo of newer origin. The feisfiar 
takes the form of murchisouite, and large quantities of 
garnet also occur in the rock. Here and there occa- 
sional hands of grapiute have converted it into 
gmplute schist 

The gneissose rocks have a very large develop- 
ment in the Hyderabad territory. Their eastern and 
southern boundaries are marked by the Godaveiy and 
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(ihe KriBhna Tiven ; oa tbe north they extend up 
to Eilabod in the district of Sirpur-Tandur ; while 
thdr western boundary tnay be roughly defined by a 
line drawn from Nirmal Indur to Tandur on the 
Eisam*s railumy, and theuee through Yadgiri to the 
Krishna. 

The homblendio granite gncass tif Hyderabad wca* 
thers in a remurknble manner, which to tlie untrained 
eye presents tl)e appearance of ice action. Knorinous 
rounded and smoothed boulders stand one over the 
other and sometimes in groups, wluch surprise the 
ncw>oomer. But a slight acqwuntance with the nature 
of the ruck at once shows that tMs appcmmce U due 
entirely to 8ub>turial denudation. The gramtc gneiss, 
through action of heat, splits vertically. These verti- 
cal cracks, reaching the planes of fuliatiuii, m iku the*. 
rock split horizjnt illy along these planes, the result 
bring a mural arrangement of broken {neces of rcjck. 
Ilain and wind then commence their action. The 
corners of the ruck jneces got rounded off, the 
ride laeces fall off, an I the result is one huge rounded 
pi(>ce standing over one or more pieces of' the same 
kind, which all &rmod originally a portion of one and 
the some rock. Good examples of tliis action of sul>- 
ierial denudation ore to be seen along the niilway line 
from Hyderabad to Lingamjtalli, the first station in 
the direction of Wadi. The most remarkable example 
occurs between miles 107 and 108. 

The whole of this area is inters^ted by intrusive 
dykes of dioritic trajij which are mostly of a texture 
of medium co.arscn 08 S. Many of these ore from 50 
to 60 f(X)t in thiuknras and are sometimes just as liigh 
above the surrounding country. The rock being 
much harder than the gnriss, these dykes stand out 
distinctly. They are generally much weathered on 
thrir surface, and thrir contact ivith the gnriss cannot 
be easily mode out. Tlieso trap dykes are of very 
ancient date, and belong probably to the volcanic out* 
bunts of the Guddapah period. 

In the absence of all fossil remains, it is not posrible 
to determine with any decree of oertrinty the correla- 
tion of the Indian formations irith those of Eurojic, 
but bring the oldest rooks known in the country the 
Metamorphic series may be taken to correspond with 
the lowest asme rocks of England. 

J'he “pi^ANSiTiON ^Series. 

This name has been given to a number of rock sys- 
tems wluch intervene between the gneisses and the 
oldest fosril-beuing beds of the Peninsula. Owing to 
tile complete absence of fosrils, it is impossible to 
determine correctly either the age or tlie relation of 
theae nick systems to the European systems or to each 
other. 


Like the Metamorphic series, tliese rocks have also 
been divvied into an older and a newer group. The 
former are represented by the Gwalior rocks, and the 
latter by the Cu:l<iap.iiiB, wlii'^h are also classeil as older 
Palmosoics, while the luime ‘‘Tronrition*’ is confineil 
to the Qwaliors. 

The rocks of the Transition series represented in 
Hydenilnd arc the so-c.illed Dliarwars, or the guld- 
liearing rocks of Southern India. 

The Dharwars, wiiich were first properly investi- 
gated and named by Mr. Bnice Foote of the Geological 
Survey of India, consist of hornblendic, chloritic, and 
aigilletic schist 1 , as.40ciated with more or less luematetic 
tpiir bates and numerous contemiiurancouH trap flows. 
They are devclo{>ed clucfly as long lands and out- 
liers, lughly disturbed and folded into tiic gnriss. 
Three of tliese lands, extending for long distances, liave 
been recugnused and doscrlborl by Mr. Ftxitc as the 
Dliarwar-Shlmuga, the Dambal-Cliiknayaklian-halli, and 
the Penn ir-Haggarl Bands. Tlirec well-definerl Iximds, 
viz., the Maski, the Bohnumlvili and the Sagar, are 
rituated witliin the Uaichur-Diab district of His 
Hig Imcss’ DimiiniouH. The Bislini, tlie To]a1d*Mli, 
and the Wand-ili mines of the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Company arc rituated iu the northern luilf of tlie 
Mask! bind. 

Mr. Foote is of opinion tliat the present Dharwars 
ore the remains of a very extensive series which at one 
time covered tlio greater {art of the Peninsula and the 
disposition of which ivas interrupted l^ {xsriods of 
volcanic activity, during which great flows of oontem* 
poroneoiis trap took place. They were subsetjucntly 
subjected to great lateral pressure, cramblod and con- 
torted, and then exposed to the action of denudation. 
Over these disturbed and eroded Dliarwar-beds tlie 
Guddapah and Ealadgi series were deporited, and the 
oocurrence in the Guthlipahs of {abbles of bright red 
jasper, derived from the hmmatite jasjier-bods of the 
Dlarwnrs, proves the fact. Thus, while the Dharwars 
belong to the lower transition series, the Guddapalis 
and Kaludgis might be said to constitute the ujiiier 
members of the same group. 

The Dbarwar system has become of great im{ior- 
tauce from Uie ^t that it carries all the auriforous 
quarts reefit which are of any value in Southern India. 
Althougli the outcrops rituated in the Mysore torri- 
tory apjiear to ho tlie ricliest, gold is found in all of 
them. Tliese quartz reefs have been mined from 
prehistoric times, and old workings, some of which are 
more than 200 feet deep, are to be found over the 
whole area, and still offer the best indications of 
the richness of a lode. 

In the vicinity of these old workings are to be found 
groups of ** mullockers, ” or mortars of huge and 
small rise in the rocks in wliich the primitive miners 
pounded the ore. They are to be seen in abundance 
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<it To]mKlo.U. At Wandnli tlu^ru are BitKuar-like 
hoIUiwa made in the trapfRiid ror'k in wMdi tiie ore 
waa pi^unded by nKMim ul r unded granite eriiHlicra of 
greiit wsw mid alxait a ton in wdght. These crusliera 
must fiave lioeii brouglit irom n great (Tata lue, and 
from their enormous sixo it is evident ttuit they wore 
not worked by hand, Init by means of some sort of 
framoowork wliiuh afforded leverage. 

in one of the jiits at Wandali, known as the west 
shaft, a human skull was found at a <lq»th of ‘210 feet 
from the stir&ee. Tliis skull, wideh is evulently that 
of a jxsrsrin jwst the middle agts, is small and nar- 
row, ami presents a grait mauv clmracters of the 
inimitive hmnan skull. A coinjilete investigation 
and examinatifin of tlus skull is still awidtc 1. 

The Dharwars rest unconfonnalily on the granitidd 
gneiss, and wherever the contaet lias been observoil 
tito surface of the latter has lieen found to be uneven 
ami enshid. Tlw northern portions of the eentnil 
and western hands of the Dharwars have lieen first 
uneonformalily covererl by the Cuddn|)nlts and after- 
wanJs by the Doi-ean trap. 

The Dluurwars are thus a distinct system, and the 
«»nly system they resemble are the (Iwalior rocks, 
where, likewise, the luematitie beds of the Dharwars, 
as well as contemisiraneous diorith? trajis, tsicur. 

pLDEF^I^ALAEOZOJC (pUDDAPAH 

AND yiNDHYAN). 

The Cu Idapahs were formerly classified as the 
Upper Tmiisirion series. But since tlie examination 
by Dr. King «if the Pranhita (uHlavery b isin and of 
the Painganga shales (till then (rlassified as Lower 
Vindhyans), wliich he deolired to be identical with 
the (hiddajiahs of .Southern indiit, tm alteration was 
m:ide in the classiiicatiun, and the whole of t le (hid- 
dapaliH were gnmped as Lower Vindhyans or Older 
Palmosoic. These strata are certainly (d<ler than 
the Parmians, and some of the older groiqis may be 
as old as the Procamlirian ; but in the absence of 
fosnls no real correlation can Im established. 

The totd area of the Cudila]>.ih» in the Peninsula 
is 1.3,500 stpiare miles, and the iiinuution lin< licen 
divideil into the following groups : — 

f Quartjsites. 

Slates. 

Quartzites. 

Nnllu M«l«i jjmip, S,40« «*t { 

Ch«y«ir gniup, 1(1,500 feet ... } 

Pepegnigrmq^ 4,600 feet ... j 

These grou|i8 lie more or less unconfiirmably, and 
each of them overlaps the others and lies on the 


original gneiss. The strata on the western edge of 
the basin lie evenly and comparatively undisturbed 
on the gneiss, but on the eastern edge the boundary 
is represented by contorted and faulted beds. 

In ea'di group of the Cudiiapah series the sand- 
stone or quartzites are found at the Isue, and argilla- 
ceous deiMisits fonning shales or slates, with occauonal 
limestone lieds, above. 

North of the Krishna several outliers of highly dis- 
til rbed quartzites and limestones have been found. 
Five of these have been desciibod by Mr. Foote, who 
recognises them ns belonging to the Cudda^iah series. 
Further nortli, tlie beds oiiginnlly dcscrilxHl as the 
Puklial series and extending up the Gndavery valley 
are now known to belong to the same £>rmation. 

The Pakiial beds have been sub-divided as fol- 
lows : — 

1. (hiartzites with a few slates ... 700 feet. 

2. SiliciouH limestones sas ••• 150 „ 

8. Clay slates and quartzites ... ... .500 „ 

4. Grey and fiiwn-colored silicious 

limestones 000 „ 

5. A slaty Innd, with thick seams of 

' quartzite sandstone ... ...3,600 „ 

T1 v ‘ Pakhnl beds exteml in a m irth- westerly direction 
toth-> Maner river, but in this region the rocks are less 
indurated, tlie sliales more finely grained, and the 
limestemo less prominent. Tlui sliales of the Man^r 
valley are fine in texture, of green and pnqile colors, 
and banded with tliin calcareous seams. 

In the north-w'cst of the DomiidoiLs the series of 
limestones and sliales known as the Painganga Ixxls 
linve lioen identified by Dr. King with the Paklial 
Uiis of the Maner valley. Tlie linn'st.aies are ]mle 
or dark-grey or balf-color«'d, seldom red, are ivcll- 
bedded, and liave occasional layers of ribbon jasper. 
They are overlaid by fine gmiued earthy sliales, w’hioh 
are usually some sliade of rcil. These shsics, like 
those of tlie Talchir lieiis, oft"U weather into tliiii small 
•Hscnidal fragments. Although tlu>se lieils by their 
te.xture and undisturbed condition are eminently 
httLHl fi>r the ]>rescrvation of organic remains, no 
fossils liave Idtlierto lieen discovered in tliem. 

Tlie Painganga lieds arc generally fimnd resting 
cHrectly on the gnriss, the lowest cunglomeratic beil 
of the Paklinls lieing absent. 

The KnriKKil series, wliich lies almost altogctlier 
within tlic Cuddafiali basiii, is not developixl in the 
Hyderabad territory.. The cliief intenmt of tliis series 
lies in the diamond workings of Banaganpolli. The 
nxik is a sandstone from 10 to 80 feet tliick, and al- 
thougli generally the workings in the Kumool area cure 
in tlie HU|.ierfi(aal gravels, at Banaganpolli they an 
carried into this bottom sandstone. Hollow {ots, 



about 1 5 feet deep, are made in the sandstone and 
short galleries driven in the diamond layer, which is 
evidently at the very bottom. The rook, though 
hard on the surface, gets soft down below, and is 
easily workable. From the perfection of many of 
the crystalB, Dr. King concludes that they are innate 
in tlte snndstcmc, but from the nature of the matrix, 
and also taking into account the great hardness of 
the mineral, a detrital origin is more prolsible. 

Closely related to the Kumools and resembling 
them in lithological characters are the rocks of the 
IKdma aeries, so called from the rivcT of that name 
passing thmugh th«^ (•entre of the outcrop. On their 
north- arestem lx>rder tlw Bhitnas are covered by the 
Deitcan trap, wldle throughout tlieir north-east border, 
for a distance of more tlinn loo miles, they rest im- 
mediately upon tlui gneiss. They extend from 
Kotapalli to tlie G. I. P. railway Ijetween Gulbtuga and 
Sliahalxul, and then on to Parvntahod, where they 
take a bend to the soiitli, ]MiHsiug by Loni and 
Talkota. 

The Bltima series is cliiufly a Umestone formation, 
although beds of <|uurbdtc oticur in the upper, and 
sandstone and conglomerates in the lower portion of 
the scries. But these are piuely local, and in some 
sections the series is exclusively made u]) of limestone. 
The limestones are fine-grained, with a texture approach- 
ing lith igraptuc stone. The grey color prevails, 
but pink and drab tints are not uncommon. The rock 
occurs in flaggy beds and is largely used in building, 
and especially for flooring. The pale variety is preferred, 
although the gr^ is the mure durable. The stone is 
(sipable of takitig a very fiiir jMdisli, and lias been used, 
though sparingly, for tables in place of marble. 

The Upper Vindhyans are not represented in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

^ 

yHE pONDWANA pEF^^IES. 

The term Gondwana is derived from the ancient 
name of the countries lying to the south of the 
Ncrbuddti river which were Gond kingdoms and 
are now included in the Jubbulpur, ^agpllr, and 
Chattisgorh divisions of the Central Provinces. 

Although, ns already stated, it is impossible to cor- 
relate jtrocixdy the Indian formations with thorns of 
if!nroi>e, it may be generally admitted tliat the lowest 
Gondwana beds belong to the upjier paheozoic age. 
The upper Vindhyans, wtiich are the next lower 
series, liave never been found in contact with the 
Gondwamis, tlie nrons in which the two series are ex- 
posed bring ([uite distinct. Bnt in one instance— in 
the JhilmUli field — ])ebbles of the diaracteristic com- 
pact Vindhyan sandstone approacliing quartzite have 
been feund iu the overlying Gondwana beds. In the 
country wrnth of Nagpur, on the Godavery below 


Sironcha, and in the Mahanadi valley near Sambal- 
pur the lower beds of the Gondwana system occasion- 
ally lie uuoonfi»riiiHbly on lieds, believed to belong to 
the Cnddapah or lower Viadliyan series, but g(>neral- 
ly tlio Gondwanas are fbniid to have been deiKwited 
direotly on the metamorphlc rocks. 

As regards the rektions of the (loudwanas to the 
next higher scries timy are rarely found covered by 
a higher strata except where the Decctan trap and 
their associated inti>rtmppean beds rest uuconformalily 
on the various subdivisions of the Gondwana series. 
Tn some hioalities, however, beds of cretoceous age 
have been found to rest u|K)n tlie upiier Gondwanas. 

The Gondwanas, wliich are the first fussilifenius 
series of the Indkii Peninsula, consist chiefly of sand- 
stones, sliales, and. with the exciiption of the beds ex- 
posed along the east (xtast, ap^tear to have been entire- 
ly defiosited in fnwh water and prohihly by rivers. 
Amongst the fosrils found, animal remains are very 
rare, and the few which liavc liecn found lielong to 
the lower classes of vertebruta, namely, reptiles, ani- 
pliibians, and fishes. The bnlk of the Gondwana 
fossils arc plant ronioiiis, and there is evidence of sev- 
eral Huccesrive floras. 

The (.Tf>ndwnnn series is iindonbt:'dIy a fresh-water 
fonnatiun, and the only question is whether the fresh- 
water Ixsds are of lacustrine or fluviatilc origin. On 
the one hand the coarseness of the ns-ks, the |)n!va- 
lence of sandstones, and the freipieiit occurrence of 
Imnds of <x>nglomerate ]K>int to the fact that the 
strata were defiosited in river basins rather tlian lakes, 
while the absence of niollusca so richly rcprcisented 
in lake de|K>sitB confirms that eonclusion. As to 
the few fish and reptile remains and the Ksthorla,^ a 
characteristic fossil of most of the subdivisions, it 
may Ik: said tliat they might have etpially inhabited 
lakes or rivers. The same applies to plant remains, 
except that the formation of beds of «.‘oal at the krt- 
torn of lakes is improlmhle. It is much more likely 
tliat the cod originated in marshy forests such as 
frci|uently «K 5 cnr along rivers. “ Tlie physical cha- 
racters of the strata, the frerj^uent alternation of ettarse 
and fine beds, the frei|uency of current markings on 
the finer shales^ aud of oblique lamiuation due to de- 
position by current in the coarser sandstones, 
and the circiimscance of the. upjier portions of a 
lied, such os a coal seam, lieing locally worn and 
denuded when a cjarse saiidstouc is depusite>l 

upon it ” all these clairacters are opposed to the 

tii(M>ry r>f lacustrine origin of these beds, while they 
strongly support tlie hyjiothcscs of deposition in river 
valleys. On tlie whole therefiire all the existing 
cvidrace points to the conelnriun that the Gondwanas 

* Tlio KftilierlK are a Kcnus of small cirustanea wliioli life obicfly in 
fresh wilier, but some BiKmiM tlvinf in brattkish water hafe also been 
foiind. Tlie foedl Bstheria range in time from the Devonian to the 
Tertiary period. 
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were depouted in a great river vall^ or a eeriea of 
river valleys very siinilar to those of the lndo«Gaiigetic 
plains of Ite present day. 

The Gondwamw form very poor seal, ill-snited for 
cultivation, and thus vast tracts of country where these 
rocks occur constitute wild uninhabited forests, or 
form the decompoution of the sandstones, loose sandy 
pluns completely conoealing the rocks below. 

The Gondwanas may be divided into an upfier and 
a lower series. The distinction is most clearly marked 
in Bengal, not only in stratigraphical uliaracter but 
also in tlie fossil contents of the two diviuons, and even 
in cases where the orders of plants are identical the 
geneni are always distinct. In tlie Satpura range and 
in South Rewa, however, the distinction is not so well 
marked. 


J^HB jaONDWANA JSei^IES. 


The lowest member of the Gondwanas has been 
called the Talcliirs from a small district of that name, 
being one (jf the tributary mahals of Orissa. The 
Talclurs consist of fine silty shales and fine-grained 
soft limestones, and are nearly always present in 
every cxttmsive deposit of the Gondwanas. The 
shales are of a greenish grey or olive color and some- 
times slaty. Their texture is exceedingly fine, and 
they are traversed by innumerable joints which cause 
them to break into minute angular fragments. 


The characteristic Talchir sandstones are soft, fine- 
grained, and homogeneoiiH in texture, consisting chiefly 
of quarts and undecomposed pink felspar. In color 
they are pale greenish grey, buff, or pale {unkish,ahnost 
flesh-colored. Unlike most rock formations in the 
Talchirs, the fine-grained bods, namely, the shales, are 
always the lowest, the sandstones lying above, and 
those of coarse grain overlying the fine-grained ones. 

The Toldiirs present three distinct peculiarities 
Firstly, in the shales and fine sandstones, generally 
towards the base of the group, but frequently several 
hundred feet above the bottom, rounded and rolled 
pebbles an<l Imulders (xxsur which vary in sise from 
fragments of a quarter of an inch in diameter to 
laige blocks of fifteen foet in diameter. As these 
boulders aie found embedded in the finest silt, it is 
believed tliat they were rounded by torrents, but 
transported to thrir final ]ioaition by action of ice. 
In tliis so-called boulder b^ we have therefore the 
remarkable foot of the existence of floating ice in the 
Oondwana period in a latitude of about 16 ° north of 
the Equator. Secondly, the TaTchir fine shales have 
a strong resemblance to Volcanic rock, and even the, 
sandstone is somewhat like a decomposed bastilf both 
in color md mode of weathering. So great is this 
similarity that several observers have classed the 
Talchir beds as trappeon. Thirdly, the Talchirs have 


a remarkable power of reristing dirint^gration, and 
consequently tibe places where they are not covered 
by an allnvial deposit are absolntdy barren, as they 
themselves do not decompose to form soil. Thus, 
along the edges of the coal-fields, where the Talchirs 
are usually exposed, one might walk miles over 
broken pieces of greenish grey shales without meeting 
with any v^tation. 

The fossilM hitherto fimnd in the Talchirs are few 
in number. Of animal renudns only the wings of 
nouropterpuB insects and some annelid markings 
liave been discovered. The plant remains consist of 
three foms^ and a plant resembling Neegtjerathiopm 
hiidopif* but hitherto not distinctly identified. It is 
remarkable that these fossils occur only in the higher 
beds, w'hile the fine shales, so eminently adapted for 
the preservation of vegetable impressions, are devoid 
of organic remains. 

The maximum thickness of the Talchirs in the Raj- 
mohal area, where they have their highest develop- 
ment, does not exceed 800 feet. 

As the Gondwanas were first studied in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, the correlation of the bods is 
somewhat different in the different areas, but in the 
Peninsular area, with which wo are concerned, the 
beds lying above the Talchirs are, in ascending order, 
the Barakars and Eamtliis. 

The Barakars, so called from the river of that name 
which traverses the western portion of the Rimiganj 
coal-field, are as extensively developed as the Talchirs. 
They consist of sandstones of various kinds, shales, 
and coal. The sandstones are often coarse and fels- 
pathic, massive in form, and, from the dccom[x>sed 
felspar, of a pale or white color. Anotlier character- 
istic is that Borakar rock is a conglomerate of small 
wdl-tounded white quartz pebbles, the matrix bemg 
usually a white sandstone. 

Although the white felspathic variety is the typical 
sandstone of the Barakars, and occurs in areas so 
widely apart as Bengal and Chanda and the Godavery 
valley, brown, red, yellow, and other colors are also 
found. 

The coals of the Barakar beds difler widely in 
diflbrent coal-fields. But they all agree in possessing 
a peculiarly laminated appearance, due to alternating 
layers of bright and dull colored coal, the best coals 
being those in which the bright layers predominate. 
Although the Barakar coal of many areas affords an 
excellent fuel, it is somewhat inferior to the average 
English coal. 

t TJim are QMigamopterlt eyclopteroidoii 0. angnititollai, and a 
■peoiiM uf Ulowuptarla, 

> Tba llaqigmihiistt ate a transitional ol oariioniCeimis plants 
ataiuling betwocii oycarts anti oonifen. These plants tomed trees rsaebing 
to a hciglit of to or 10 Ihet. Their general appeannoe was ray maob Uke 
that^ a MNW pinsh 
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In places the Barakare lie qnite oonfurmably on 
the Talchirs and the two systems blend into one 
another. But in one instanou, namely, in th«t Kamgarh 
ooaUiield, rolled fragments of the Talchir licds arc 
found in the overlying Barakars, pn>vlng the fact 
that the lower beds were removed by denudation be- 
fcere the deposition of the more recent. In many 
places, however, the Barakars overlap the underlying 
Talchirs and rest directly upon the metamorphic 
rocks. The maximum thickness of the Birakars does 
not exceed 3300 feet, this maximum having been 
found only in the Jheria field. The ordiiuiry thick- 
ness of these beds docs not exceed 2000 feet. 

The Borakiirs are the true coal measures of the 
Peninsular area, and it is interesting to note that 
in this area, at least, the Rtrmntions, which in point of 
time correspond to the true carlamifcrous rocks of 
Europe, are not coal-bciiring, whereas the coal meas- 
ures of the country correspond stratigraphically hi 
what may l)c cnilled the pei*mio-triastuc age. In the 
Extra Peninsular area, however, ccniI luis lieen found 
in various younger deposits. 

Fossils arc not common in tlie Barakars, and, when 
they do o(x:ur, they consist uaually of Glossopteris 
or Vertebraria, a plant of doubtful nature, wltich 
proliabl}' belongs to the family Equicetame. 

The lieds overlying the Bar.ikars in the Godavery 
valley liave loeen flescribcd as Kurnthis, from the 
well-known military station of tliat name situate<l 
twelve miles to the north-east of Nng|)ur. 

The typiciil Kamthis, such as are developeil in the 
neighbourhood of Nagpur, consist of conglomerates, 
grits, sandstones, shales, and clays. But elsewhere 
they consist of soft and porous sanilstone, brown or 
white in color, sometimes conglomeratic, but often 
with hard ferruginous Ixinds and a few shales. 

In the beds correspomling to the Kamthis in the 
Raniganj and the Dainuda areas the fossil plants 
found always retain some of their original carbon, 
but the Koratlii fosril plants are totally devoid of 
sneh carbonaceous markings, and this is a distinction 
which is to be borne in mind. The Kamthis are 
considerable in thickness, being from .5000 to 6000 
feet. 

The Kamthis are somewhat rich in fossil plants. 
Two genera of Equicctaceie, niunely, Phyllotheca in- 
dioa, and Vertebraria intUca, seven species of Glossop- 
teris, two species of Macrotcemopteris, and Nceggera- 
thiopsis hisiopi| widi some others, are represented. 

lower Gondwana rocks in all their three sub- 
divisionB of Talohirs, Barakars, and Kamthis are all 
wdl developed in the Hyderabad State, and give it 
its valuable ooal-fields. Th^ extend in an unbroken 
stretdi from the Wardha vallqr to within a 6w rules 
of tile ddttio deposits of the eaatem ooast near 
BOom. 

WitUa this aieai the Talehirsi although exh i b i ti ng 


everj'where the characteristic “boulder bed,” are 
ptKirly dcvelo|ied. The Barakars too — tlw on!}’ true 
coal-bearing beds of Hyderabad — attain only a sumll 
thickness. On the other hand, the Kamthis are verv 
extensive in stqHirficial area, and at the same time 
atbun great thickness. Thus, while the Talchirs 
may lx: put down at 200 feet, and the Ikimkars at 
300 feet, tlie Kainthis arc quite 4500 feet at their 
thickest. Proetteding from the soutli to the north, 
the coal-bearing Barakar licds hi've been found at the 
following localities in the dominions : - Kunnigiri, 
Madavumin or Damercluirln, Singnreni, Ali|inlli, 
Kainaratn, Hundella, Ohinur, Tandnr, Aksopur, 
Antergaon, and Sasti. These coid-fiehls will lie 
found described under the heading Economic Minerals. 

In this vast area of the lower Gondwana rocks the 
linds of fossils have been iioor, and those found 
lielong to the Kaintlii horuson. 

The Up|)er Gondwana be<ls of the Peninsula ar<? 
represontwi hy the so-called Kotju-Maleri gronji, which 
I’cceive their name from the two villages long known 
to Indian geologists by the discroviirios of lish teeth 
and fossil fish. Kota is sitnatail on the left bank <if 
the Waliigaiigii or Pranhita river, eight miles alsive 
its junction with the Godavery, and Maleri is thirty- 
two miles north-west of Siniiiclia. 

These licds consist of bright rwl colored clays, 
intarbedded with soft light-colored and open-tex- 
tured sandstones, and lie unconftirmably to the nn- 
<ler1ying Kamtliis. The fossils found in the red clay 
conrist chiefly of copnilite. But three species of Icr- 
atodns and two genera of reptiles also occur. The 
Kotn-Malcri beds lie jiartly in the Sironehn district 
of the Central Provinces and isirtly in the wljoining 
Hyderabad territory. 

W f U WM W fP 

yHE pECCAN yi\AP AND 
J NTEI^I\APPEANS. 

Within the limits of the Peninsula the Dccam 
tnips in superficial extent are exceeded only by 
the Metamorphic series. They ore not so tliick as 
the Vindhyans or Qomiwaiias, but their remarkable 
horusontality enables them to conceal all older rocks. 
They form one of the grandest masses of bedded 
traps in thevrorld, possess a vertical thickness of 
4000 to 6000 feet, and cover an area of 200,000 
square miles, which pnibably was much greater 
originally. 

The Deccan traps consist chiefly of basaltic lava 
flows, assuming for the most part the form of doler- 
ite, but great structural variation occurs, some being 
excessively compact and homogeneous, and others 
ooarsely ozystalUne, oontaining olivine, and one 
variety at least oontaining large tobnlar crystals of 
glassy felspar, white or green in color. Sec on da r y 
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mineralii of variouH kindH, arhich crystallised oat 
itince the cniiHoUdatioii of the trap, are found in abun* 
dance, not only in ntxlules distributed through the 
rook, but lining all the cavities and creeks. They 
consist chicifly of quartz, either crystalline or in the 
form of agate, bloodstone, jasper, &c., and of zeolites 
in the sliajie of stilbito. i>rehnite, apophyllite, and cal* 
dte. The green minenil gliinuunite is very common. 

The Docuan trap flows prolmbly took place from 
vents without the formation of regular volcanic cones, 
ns no traces of inclined beds of such cones liavo been 
found. From the mass of eviilence available it ap- 
fiears tluit tlaaie flows must have occurred between 
upper cnttnccons ami lower etxxsne periods. 

The geoloj^nl structure of the trap imparts a pe* 
ciiliur feiitun! to the country which is covered by this 
formation. We And grciat undulating plains separa- 
ted from each other by flat-topped ranges of hills, tiie 
sides of t hese hills being marked by the terraces caused 
by the imccjual weathering of the liord and soft ba- 
saltic strata. The soil prcxluccd by the disintc^ra- 
tiun of the basalt is the rich black earth called 
black c(»tton soil, which retains mt^ure and does 
nut rKi|uire irrigation to the same extent as the soil 
of the gneiss country. 

Sedimentary hands, frequently fosHiliferous, have 
been found in several places interstratified with the 
lava flows. These so-called Intertrappeans (xxsur in 
two distinct portions of the Deccan series, first close 
to the Imm!, and secondly in the highest portion of 
the traps. The latter are known to occur only close 
to the coast in Hoiiilxiy island and the immediate 
iicighlMHirliotMl. 

The commonest form of tlic intertrappean bands 
is a c(»mi>act blimkish rook, a kind of ly<lian stone. 
This rwk has been nriginally a tdlt, and has been 
siibseiptently lianlened by the overflow of tlie molten 
mass. Other forms of the intertrappean bands are 
a dark or pale grey limestone, often earthy and 
impun*. 

The Intertrappeans are highly fossilifennis and 
contain an nbuudaiure of fresh water and ternsttiial 
animals ami plants The mollusua are largely re- 
presented, and are (Kxnsioually beautifully preserved 
in tlie cherty layers. The conimonest tVirms are 
Physa and Lymiuft, whilst Unio, though abundant 
locally, is com|NirHtively rare. Paludina, ValvatR,and 
Melania are by no means uncommon. Almost ns 
ixmimon as the mollusca is the entoraostraeous crus- 
tacean Oypris. Other fosnls found are in a fn^ifment- 
ary state and hardly recognizable. Only one species 
of plants of the genus chora lias lieen described. The 
whole of the mollusca and crustuoea are fresh-water 
forms, and marine forms do not occur, except in tlie 
beds near Rajamoudhri. 

The Deccan trap has a very huge development in 
tlitHjdflmhMl tenitory, ctivering nearly half the wea 


and occupying the northern and western portions of 
the Dominions. Its nortliem limit lies in the vicin- 
ity of Bllabad in the amaldori of Sirpur Taadur, 
and along the southern bonndary of the Astigned 
IMstricts of Berar up to Ajunta, where its western 
boundai'y may be traced along the boundaries of the 
districts of Anraiigaliod, Kir, and Naldriig. On the 
east and south the trap area is bounded 1^ a line 
running from Nandar thrmigh Kaulas to Bidar, and 
thnn curving round by Valal tourards Gulbutga and 
then to Sagar. 

An intertrappean bed of small extent, irithits char- 
ooterUtic fresh-water Physa and Lymnea, has been 
known to occur near Shankar |ialli, a station eighty- 
eight miles from Wadi junction. 

yHE J^ATfclvITE. 

The close of the volcanic outburst left the penin- 
sula of Inditk as a vast basaltic plain which has been 
subseciuently carved into hills and valleys by sub- 
lerial denudation. The only formation resting on the 
trap, with the exception of the alluvia! deixisits, is the 
Ho-oalled Laterite, which, in its normal form, is a 
[lorons argillaceous rock, much impregnated with 
]H»t).\ide of iron distributed irregularly thmugh the 
mass, and whicli attains a thickness of from 40 to 200 
fret The ex]:x»sed surface of the laterite is extremely 
irregular, caused by the washing away of softer 
material, and is traversed fay tubes and cavities. 

The iron exists either as pure hydrated peroxide, 
tws., limonite, nr parti) hydrated and partly anhydrous. 
This limoniti! forms a brown exterior glaze, and 
^ves the nxsk a mammalated and botroydal appear- 
ance, bearing a strong resemblanoc^ to sooriaoeous 
giieous product. The quantity of iron in the laterite 
varies in different l(x»litics, but the richest varieties 
contain as much os 46 per cent, of the{ieroxideofiron. 
The laterite has been worked as an iron ore in many 
parts of India. 

The laterite formation has been divided into two 
forms, the high level and the low level. The high 
level laterite is chiefly developed in the Deecan pla- 
teau, covering the highest ranges and forming a cap 
on die highest trap-bcfls of the plateau. It occurs at 
Mahableshwar at a height of 4,700 foet, and onhill-tcqis 
varying from 2,00o to 3,500 feet. Some of these 
laterite caps are very extensiye. The bed at Bidar in 
the Hyderabad territory is said to be 28 miles long 
and 22 miles broad, and the one occurring at Kalyana, 
40 miles west of Bidar, is still more extenrive. 

The low level laterite covers large tracts of both 
coasts. Unlike the high level laterite, it contains 
grabs of sand and pebbles embedded in the ferruginoas 
matrix, and passes fay inaensihle gradatimis into 
sandy elay or gravel, with very email proportion of 
imii rad httnUy dwrTos tbe of lataiita. 
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The high level laterite is omuidered by Mr Footes 
to be tlie result of the alteration tn situ of various 
forms of rook, specially of basalt, by simple atmospheric 
changes, and such, no doubt, seems to be the case in 
some of the localities in which tlie luterite rests directly 
on the basalt, and the two rucks seem to i>ass into one 
anuther. But this does nut occur in every case, and 
all the evidence available at present only goes to 
prove that wmeiimet tlie laterite is the result of the 
alteration of basalt by atmospheric action, but not 
invariably. 

The laterite has a remarkable power of resisting 
disintegration, and wherever a cap is found on a hill 
the lower portion is covered with reconsolidated dibris. 
This is explained by the fact that, owing to the great 
agglutinative properties of the hydrated peroxide, os 
soon as disintegration takes place, the diaintegrated 
material is at once reconsolidated and converted into 
the orij^al rook. 

Like the Deccan tra]>,the high level laterite is 
largely develo|ied in Hyderahad. Besides the remark- 
able occurrence at Ktlar, the rock is found extensively 
develojied at Vikurahad, and tlie Anaiitagiri hills are 
capped with it. At Vikarubad it attains a thickness 
of from 50 U> 100 feet, and imparts to the water of all 
the wells in this groaitig town the ohumcteristic iron 
taste and tonic profierties. 

The age of the laterite is undetermined. In 
taking into conrideration its occurrence at different 
heights, and taking it to Vic the reifult of the altera- 
tion of the underlying beds in situ, it is piwtable that 
it was formed at different ages and up to very 
recent times. 

■■■■ 

^LLUYIAL pEPOSITS, 

Unlike the Nerbudda and the Tapti, the alluvial de 
positsofthe Gwlavery donot lie indisiinci liasins. The 
general fall of the river lieing small, it forms a broad 
alluvial plain wherever it traverses softer lieils and 
cuts Htoi;]icr slopes through harder rocks. Along the 
upper part., in the ncigWitiurluMKl of Paitnn, however, 
the river forms extensive alluvial areas consisting of 
gravel of rolled agates and fragments <if basalt. Silic- 
ifie(i wood of oil sisi's lias been found, and even mam- 
malian hones identifit*d as Eleplins, Numndlcus, and 
IVis were found some time ago. Fnirn tlie gnvels near 
Munginnd Paitan, which are the chief localities for the 
fossil Isinos, Mr. Wynne obtained an agate flake, 
ap^iarently of human mannlat^ture, thus affVirding a 
second example of tlie trace of man in tlic pleistocene 
gravel -beds of the peninsula. At u place near Hinguli 
fostti bones are saul to have lieeii found in large 
quantities, but these were uufortunntly not preserved. 

The gravels of the Krislina are similar to those of 
tlie Goda%’my. There arc plains of alluxoal chiy, sand, 
gravel, and calcareous congloinemte, but none of any 


extent. Beds of gravel liave been found from to 80 
feet above the present lied of tlie river or its tributaries. 

The only alluvial deposits of the Krisima which are 
of any imjKirtancc are the diamond gravels lying on 
the left bank of the river, near the junction of tlie 
Mnnair. The dcixisits consist of sandy shingle lieds, 
the shingle lieing coiniNiseii chiefly of quartzite, and 
have been worked fiir diamonds. The gravels lie at 
eonsidemble levels above the river, and are covered by 
black cotton soil. 

The sc.dls are chiefly those resulting from the decom- 
position of the overlying rticks, and (yinslst of varii-ti<‘s 
of sandy soil, red and white mourum, and rtgur. Tlu; 
regiir is a black or brown argillatwons soil, generally 
impregnated with varying iirojKirtions of lime. It is 
thick and sticky when wet, hut when dry light and 
friable and traversed by cracks. It retains moisture 
long, and is generally associated with the trap-rock 
from the decomjMisition of whidi it has originated. 

sts»»ss t»» s 

CONOMIC y\^lNERALS. 

A large portion of the Nizam's Dominions bring 
covered by the older crystalline rocks, minerals of 
various ^ds in large or snudl quantities ore more 
or less developed. 

In ancient times, with the exception of diamonds, 
gold, iron, and building stones, no mineral si'dims to 
have attracted aiiy attentlnu. The iliamonds were 
worked in tlie alluvial deposits of the Krisltna, in the 
nrighbourhixid of Partial, just describisi, and nine 
diflerent localities were known from widch stones 
were obtained by waslung. The Kunniol mines also 
were then witliin the territories of the kings of G<il- 
condu, and it was owing to these mines that the king- 
dom became famous in the history of the worhl. 
The French jewidler and traveller Tavernier, who 
visited tliese mines in 1 650, saw 60,000 labourers at 
work at Gani-Culluor, where, according to lus account, 
very laige stones were found. 

The dininondiferous layer at Parthd varies from 
1 0 or 1 2 indies to 1 8 inclics, and is coverwi over with 
block cotton soil from 14 to 18 fret tliick. The Hy- 
derabad Deccan Comimny wlm revives! tlin workings 
witli the latest machinery were not very sui-uessful. 
After an expenditure of over iJ70,000 some 4,000 
small steines were olit:iin<Hl, the total value of which 
did not <-,xcc(sl jl- 700. It is believed that most of 
the profitable gaiigue has been worked out in older 
ilays and wlwt Iws been left is mere debris of the old 
workings. 

Iron ores of the very liest kind ciinmsting chiefly 
of tlie hiematitic and magnetic ores occur extensive- 
ly in many parts of the Ihiminiona. From time im- 
memorial *tlw iMii of tlic Nizam's territories has Iwen 
worked at Yalgliarab, Nirnial, Jnctial, Warangal 
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and other plaoeo into bhjuinM, from whi(^ cast steel 
of a very superior qnniity was manuliMstiired and ex* 
ported to the &r west. It lias been proved that the 
niw materuil from which the famous l^amascns blade 
WHS manufnctiired was obtaiiicil from an ohsenre 
village in iJie Nissam’s territory, liesides tlie magnet* 
ic; ores, a titaniferous iiro is found ahundantly in 
nullahs in the Waningal district. Yellow and red 
ochres arc also obtsdnablc, and an ore found at the 
junction of the tnip and laterite was obtained in the 
Modak and lillgaiiilal sircars and largely worked. 
Tlie ore used in the ntanuracturc of the best Mirmal 
Bte(>l Avas a niixture of a magnetic sand and an earthy 
ore from the laterite in the proportion of to ‘.j. 

Althongli extensive de[K)sit3 of the luematitic and 
magnetic ores hitvc been prospected by the Hyderu- 
biui l)o(‘can (^>m|>any in tlie vicinity of Singarcui and 
in clos(! proximity to the coal, no attempt has hitherto 
been iria.de to work them. The late Sirdar Diler 
Jnng preparcil an elaborate memorandum on the 
working of these deposits on an extensive scale and 
with a Ciipitul r>f .lil 50,000, hut the sehetne ciimc 
to nothing. Then; can 1*0 no doubt tliat tlu're is a 
great future kifon^ the iron mines of Singareni, as 
they are not only sitimt<‘d in close jneximity to coal, 
but lurgr; de])osits of linu^lonc exist in the neigh - 
knirhood of Yelhindn. There is lheit‘f(»rc all the 
material close at hand, and nothing but cnler]iri/.e is 
re<|nired to convert it inU) a thriving industry. 

Thu granitoid gneiss and thr^ Imsalt as well as the 
Slmltakwl stone have ljuen, fnira the r(>mote.st times, 
largely used laith for ndigious and secular build* 
ings, as the ruined temples, mos(|iies, and tombs 
scattered all over the country amply demonstrate. 
The covering stones of the tombs at Golconda are 
imlislusl basiilt, and so are tlie pillars of thethousiuid* 
pillared temple at Hanainkonda. The stone nsed in 
the Mts'ca Musjid is finely dressisl gneiss, wliile tlie 
same stone lias latcn used in the rough in the inasiuve 
walls of the fort of Golconda. 

The first miueml discovery of any importance 
Avithin n*cent timifs was made in .1872 by ])r. King, of 
the Geological SurA’ey of India, Avho discovered the 
8ingai*cni eoal-lield. A series of borings Averu then 
carruvl out imder the officers of His Highness’ Public 
Works De|Nirtm(>ut, the extent of the field was 
proviHl,and certain quantities of the ciwil Averc obtain* 
cfd and tested in Mailriis. 

Ko regular working of this field was, koAvcA'er, un* 
dertuken until 1887, Avhen tlie Hyderabad Deccan 
Company, which haul in the prcA'ious year obtained the 
mining rights in the Dominions from a London syndU 
onto, commenced operations. The S}'ndicate liad, 
besides miniug rights, the riglit to prosjiect- tlie 
territories fur a period of four years. 

Tlie concession for |iros|iectiug has mnee reverted 
to Governiuent, and there is no doubt tliot if a 


systematic prospecting of the Dominions be eom- 
meneed with a proper and wd.l-oigBniBed staff, it will 
result in some important and valuable finds of 
minerals, as the traditions of the country point to 
active mining operations in the past, fiir both diamonds 
and gold. 

The Singareni ooaI*field is at present the only 
mine in tlie Dominions that is worked profitably. 

The coaI*ficld is a small outlier of the great deposit 
of coal measures in the Godavery Aralley. It b situated 
in lut. 17** 30' 30' north and long. 80** O' 20* east 
£. and occupies an area of 26 square miles, and 
contains all tlie members of the Lower Gondwana 
series. The Barakar beds containing the coal seams 
apiiear to have lieen faulted into a trough of older 
rocks, and were thus preserved from denudation 
before the deposition (»f the Kamtliis. 

The Kamthis have evidently been subjected to 
great denudation subsequent to their deposition, as, 
with thccxci'ptuui of a hill 500 feet high in the north* 
eastern edge of the field, they never attain a thii;kness 
greater tlian 100 feet, and no fossils of any kind have 
been found in them. 

The Ikirakors, Avliiuh haAm a thickness of from 300 
to COO feet, are entirely and unconfnrmably covered 
by the Kamtliis, and the only ontc^rop of coal occurs 
in a port'hole in the roi^ky bed of the river. The 
Harokars extend over an area of twelve square miles, 
nine of which arc coal* hearing. 

Tlic Talchirs, which are Avell developed, crop out at 
the nortli*eastem end of the field. They lie on the 
cryst'illine N'indhyans, and dip suuth-Avcst under the 
Harnknr and Kamthis. Tliuy contidn the eluiracteristic 
IsAiildcr bod Avhich sliows evidence of glacial action. 

'file faults seem to run along the strike of the 
Harokar bods, the greatest displacement hi rhei’to Ibund 
iKiiiig 100 fel t. But they do not extend to long dis* 
tances, and tail out rapidly from the point of maxi* 
mum disturlxiiicu. 

Four distinct seams of coal have been made out in 
the Singareni field. They ore as follows in descend* 
ing onlur : — • 

(1) The thick seam var}’ing from 30 to 50 

feet in thickness and consisting of alternating layers 
of coal and carlainaccous shale. The coal is fiiirly 
giKxl in quality and steams well, os the following 
analysis Avill show : — , 

Fi.\;od carbon 52*5 

Volatile matter ••• 34*5 

Ash 18*0 

(2) The second seam lies ICO feet below No. 1. 
The coal is slialyi and has been abandoned os use* 
less. 

(8) The third seam lies about 85 feet beloAv 
No. 2, and ranges from 2 to 0 fieet. But it is a 
hard shaly coal, with 80 per cent, of ash, and is 
tiierefore of no oummenaal value. 



( 4 ' The Ibarth is the King Beam, bo called from 
its diecoverer, Dr. King, late Director of the Geolog* 
kal Survey of India. Thu seam contains the 
most valuable Bemi«lntutmnous hard steam coal, and 
is being extensively worked from tiu outcrop. 
The seam is firom 3 to 7 feet thick. The coal has a 
specific gravity of 1*84, and assays as follows : — 

Fixed carbon 58 

Volatile matter 82 

Ash eao SOS 10 

The ooal of the King seam does not coke well, but 
it gives out a gas of fiiir illuminating ^lower. 
It u capable of evaporating 7 Ilu. of water per pound 
of coal, and is thus slightly (about 10 to 12 i)er cent.) 
uferior to the best Bengal, though superior to the 
Warora ooal. 

At present the King seam is bang worked by tneans 
of inclined drifts, through the Kninthis, driven at a 
gradient of 1 in 5 to the outcrop. At the end of each 
incline a shaft is sunk to the coal for purposes of 
ventilation. 

The King seam has a superficial area of 9 sqiuwe 
miles, and, taking an average thickness of 5 feet, it 
should contain 47,520,000 tons of coal, or, taking an 
average annual output of 400,000 tons, this seam 
alone would last 120 years. 

The royalty on the Singareni coal had been origin* 
ally fixed at eight annas to one ru|KX) per ton. But a 
dispute having arisen between the company and the 
Government, the matter was referred to the arbitration 
of Lord Hcrschell, who, in his award, fixed the 
royalty on a sliding scale, dejwiiding on the cost of 
working, taken at Rs. 2*1 1*1 1, and tlio soiling price, 
the maximum royalty not to exceed one halli sicca 
rupee per ton. The royalty in 1896 amounted in 
round figures to H. S. Rs. ]25,00n. 

The output of coal from the Singaraii colliery has 
been as follows : — 

1887 8,259 

1888 13,382 

1889 59,646 

1890 125,486 

1891 144,668 

1892 ...' 149,601 

1898 167,421 

1894 240,625 

1895 292,915 

This shows a steady advance. The present daily 
output is between 1100 and 1200 tuns. 

The other localities of the Hyderabad State where 
outcrops of the coal measures have Iteen oliserved 
have not been properly tested, and the only tmterops 
about whi^di we ^ve any definite infomiation are 
those of Madavaratn and Kamanim. 

The Madavaram field is situated in the bed of the 
Godavery below Bhadxachellum, and lies partly in 


British and portly in the Kisam’s terriUnry. Mr. W. T. 
Blanfiml, wl^ reported on this field in 1871,e8timateil 
tlie coal on the British side to be 25,000 tons, of which 
only half is available. In 1874 some borings were 
maile on the Nizam’s side in an area three miles from 
tlie village of Byagiaxlium and five miles south of the 
Godavery, when tlurec seams, ns follows, were dis* 
covered : — (l) a one-foot seam at 247 fitct from the 
surface ; (2) a four-feet thick st>am 272 feet ; and 
(8) a ux-fi}et thick Msim at 814 feet from the suHaco. 

The name Kainaram has been given to two small 
fields whiclt are situated near the village of Kamaram 
40 mil(« to the north-east of Warangal. Thu larger of 
these fields is about six miles by one mile and contiuns 
all three members of the lower Gondwana series, viz., 
Talchirs, Bamkfirs, and Kamthis. Tliere are two seams 
of nine aud six feet rasi>cctively, and the available 
quantity of coal is estimated at 1 18,256 tons. The 
coal is cqiuil to the average coal of the Wardha fields. 
Tlie smaller field about half a wpiare mile in area is 
of no importance. The Kamaram field is not fiivor- 
ably situated for devolopniont, as there is no rail- 
way in the neighlMmrhood and water carriage is not 
available. 

«»» « *»»»» — ^ — 

pOLD. 

In describing the Transition scries the occurrence 
of three well-defined bands of Dharwar rocks lias 
Ijeen pointed nut, viz., the Mooski, the Bomanhal, and 
the Sogar bands in the Nizam's territory, aud they 
may now be briefly described seriatim. 

The Mooski band, so called after a large village 
of that name, is very irregular in shape. Its southern 
end lies three miles north-west of the Tungabhadra 
and its northern extremity about four miles south 
of the Krishna. While Hie northern half of this band 
b essentially hilly, the southern half b extreme- 
ly flat and IxMists only of two hills. The predomi- 
nating nick is a schistose block hornblondic tnvphoid, 
passing locally into unaltered contemporaneous trap, 
or into true Imrnblundic schist, us the case iimy be. 

It is this band tliut lias l)Con most actively pros- 
pected by the Hyderabad Deccan Comjiany, and the 
Wandali workings have within tlie last year and a 
half been formed into a distinct subsidiary uonqKiny. 
The quartz in the Wandali block which is about a 
thousaiiil ocres.in extent,, is fairly rich, the average 
ybld b about an ounce to the ton,though siiecimens 
of ore assaying as much ns twenty ounces to the ton 
luive IxKni found. Tlie only drawback at Wandali was 
the ivant of water, but this has lieen remedied by the 
construction of an artifiml tank which will yield 
sufficient water to keep the whole of the stamping 
machinery going. 

The Itomanlial band stretches from near the left 
bonk of the Krishna west of Shorapur in a north- 
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wmterly direction mnne twenty odd miles, and is then 
lost night of under the great cotton soil spread between 
the Krishna and the Bhima. The village of Bomaahal, 
which lien on tlie southern edge of the band, is &mou« 
for being the favorite aliode of Colonel Meadows 
Taylor when Resident with the Raja of Shoni{nir, and 
his hinise on the top of a liill is still to be seen. 

Tlu! Bo.iinnhal band is about thrett miles in width, 
and I he schists composing it are chiefly hornblendic. 
The Hyderabad Deccan GomjNiiiy have found a large 
number of old workings, and from all aercounts the 
hand i>roniiHos to he extremely rich in gold. 

The Sugar band is a small outlier of tlie Dharwar 
rock and lies Isitwetm Sagar and Shorapur. It is 
evidently not of much iin])ortnnce. 

Th<‘ total area of auriferous rocks in the Hydemhad 
torritor)' hitlierto provi^d hy the Gc<dogical Survey 
oi India and the prospecting operations of the com- 
|inny is ]2d8 stpiart^ miles. After protracted nogt>' 
liations, a least; of this artsi was gitmted t<i the Hy* 
derabivl DtHttvin Ooniiiany in Deeemhor 1894, together 
w'th a M-n years’ ])rosjM;cting least; of an oight*raile 
margin •■••iind the ‘irea. On the whole, the gold 
properties t>f tht; coiniNUiy are highly promising, and 
iheit! is tut tloidtt timt as actual pros[ieirting o|ierHtions 
extend and now bhteks are ilcvclopod fresh capital 


will he brought in, and in time the whole of the 
Raichur*l)oab may, through the agency of English 
capital and of English enterprise, become converted 
into the most flemrishtng part of His Highness* 
Dominbns. 

#»#»! 

pTHER y\AlNEF\ALS. 

The only other mineral prospected for by the Hy- 
tlerabad Deccan Gomfiany is mica, several deposits of 
which occur in the Khammamet taluka of the War* 
angal district. The specimeiis hithiwtu found are, 
however, highly colored and spotted, and arc of no 
coiiimercial value. 

GixmI Specimens of corundums and large quantities 
•»f garnets luivc been found in the PaltMieha tnluka, 
hut they have not lx*en spteiiiatically tvorked. Ou(j 
small deposit of graplute is known in the Husumikid 
(aluka of the Elgiinda I district. Limes and kunknr 
Ills coiuinon all «)ver the country. 

As has Isxitt already sjiid, a gnut deal remains lo 
be done in the way of a thorough and systematic 
geolofpotl examination of the country, 'nd from all 
the iuibniiatioii avaihthle there sexirns no doubt tluir 
such examination will bring to light a wealth of 
minerals such as has never been suspected. 




!he REAM’S Guaranteed |tate railway. 





I^IS HighnMR th« Nixam’s Gnaninteed ijtatc 
railway oommenoeH at Wadi Jiiiuition, a 
station in the Nizam’s Domini- 'ns, 376 
miles from Dombay, and the junction o! 
this railway wth the Great Indian Peninsula railway 
line fiom Bombay. The line extends as hw a*- 
Bezwada, a distance of 838 miles from Wadi, tin 
last 22 miles running through British territory. 
Bezwada is the terminus of the Fast Coast railway 
At present Bombay is the only one of the throe Presi- 
dency towns with wliich Hyderabad has direct inil- 
way communicatiiou, Calcutta and Ma<lra8 Ixin}; 
reached from the cajjital by nul by somewhat circui- 
tous routes. There is a branch line of sixteen niilcb 
extending from Domakal Junction, 261 miles from 
Wadi, to Vellandu, passing tbniugh, six miles liefon* 
reaching the latter place, the village of Sing.troui, 
where the famous wial-ficlds of the Hyderabad State 
are dtuated, and where there is also a railway station. 
The whole line is constructed on the bnlad gauge 


oystem, similar to those of the Great Indim I’enin- 
sula, blast Indian, and Moilras railways. 'I'he tirst 
)>orti)>n, from Wadi to Se<.aiuderalMul, inchnling a 
•'hort branch to Trimulgherry (used cxtrlusively f<»r 
ihe conveyance) of troops statioTied there), runs 
thnaigh Hyderabad, the distance to Seetindcrabail 
lieing 121 miles. Tltis portion was uonipleti‘d and 
>pcned fr)r public traiiic on the f'th October l''7l, 
when the late co-itigents, Sir SalarJungl. and tlwf 
.\mir-i-Kaliir Shams*ul-l)niam Bahadur, with a select 
IMirty, were conveyed in a sitecial train from Hydcrr* 
aliad to 'rrimulgherry, the o|K*ning Isang proclairntMl 
mid groat ngoicniigs. A grand State liaminet was 
given on the occasion in the public ganiens at ('hud- 
•lerghnut, which were magnificently illumitialcd. 
With few excejitions. this section of tiie line does not 
|>as8 near the larger towns, but runs cliietiy throngb 
uiiculticated parts of the country, and tracts covered 
with fore-its, notablv those l)etwecn Tandur and 
Vikarahad. Experience lias, however, shewn tliat 
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railwayn inthioe traflu:, and hiicIi liiwi boon the caino. 
witli the Nizain'n niiiway in a re:iiat'kiible dcgi'eo. 

The extciiMioii tif the line from Sccun<loralNul to 
Warangal, a diBtaiicc tif 87 milcM, was coniplctwl and 
fiirmally njwned by tiie Nbani mi tlicSrd Ajiril I8S(». 
A H])ceinl train conveyed Hitt MighnenH and Hiiite, Hia 
Excellency the Prime MiTiinter (the late Sir Salar 
dung II.), a large iiunilier of gueats from Hyderaliad 
and Secundcrabail, ami all the ]irinci]inl nulway offi- 
eiala, to Kazi|M>t, six inilcA from Warangal, and the 
pro{M)Hed junction for an extenxion to Chanda, where, 
after the o|Kming ceremony, a aumptuouH broak&at 
was provided. Two daya later, a grand State 
Iniujiict was ^ven by the Nizam’s Government in the 
public gardens at (’hudderghnut, when the whole ot 
the gardens, os well ns the Itlack Rocks, were most 
prettily and artistically illuminated. The next sets 
t ion, from Warangal to Dorunkal and Yellaudu, the 
mineral or coal branch, was completed and opened for 
traffic in Kehninry 1888, anil the further extension of 
the line to Iteawndn was omMicd on the 10th February 
1880. 

To the late Sir Salar Jung I. was due the credit of 
the conception of bringing Hyderalsid into railway 
comimiiiieation with the three Presidency towns in 
India, and to him primarily was also due the credit of 
still further qiening up the country by means of the 
cxtcuidons into hitherto isolated places. The old line 


was const ructcil under the supervision of British 
officers, at a cost of about Rs. 1 28,00,000, or about 
Rs. l,0a,000 pi*r mile, the State bearing the cxiicnses 
of construction. For the first few years, the finanml 
returns of the line were fiir from satisfiictory, and 
<'onse(|uentIy tliere was a heavy drain on the treasury 
fur the guaranteed intenmt on the capital raised, 
but - the result of subse([uent earnings lias been one 
of gradual progress, the amount having increased 
fWim aUmt Rs. 8,000 in 1874 to Rs. 8,60,000 in 1894, 
simre when it has steadily averaged three per cent, 
on the ca}ntal. The line was purdtased by the 
present com|>any in January 1885, at a valuation of 
Its. 218,00.000, and under the agreement with H. H. 
the Nizam’s Government the capital of the company 
was fixcxl at £4,500,000. On that sura interest at the 
rate of 5 jier cent, per annutg for twenty years was 
guaranteed by His Highness* G;ovemment. Of the 
five per cent, paid on the debenture cajatal, one per 
cent, is set aside as a sinking fund fur future redemp- 
tion or reduction of capital. The guaranteed interest 
is paid by the Government, and the nett earnings of 
the railway are surrendered by the company to the 
Government half-yearly, so that the diff’erence between 
tiie two constatutes the debt of the company to the 
Government, and this is repayable to the latter after 
the expiry of the pervid of guarantee; The company 
undertoi^k at the time to construct extensions to. 
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Bezwada and Ubaitda, a total length of 370 miles. 
The extension I'ruin SecuiiderHljad to Bexwada waa 
ooiistnicted at a cost of about Rs. 00,000 per mile, 
which was well under tlxe original estimate, and wltich . 
compared very fiivorably with the cost of the old line. 
This satisfiictnry result wns due to cheaper material 
and labor, and less cxficnHivc station*.buildingH. 

It was originally intcndeci that the ancient and 
hishtrical town of Gulbnrga,. once the capital of the 
liahtnani kingdom, should he the tcrnuiiiis of the 
Nisam’s State railway, but Cor. some roasun the align* 
ment which the Nizam’s Government had decided to 
follow was considerably deviated fmm by the Uritish 
officers who constructed the line. The change of 
route was, as is now' obvious, most unliirtimatc, as it 
kept the lino out of the populated grain-growing 
districts, and aw*ay from most of the largtn* towns. 
The line has been, and is still Ijeing, worked most 
economically by the company. From 1885 to 1895 
the average of the annual ordinary working e.'cpenscs 
w’as only 5U*99 jier cent, of the gross (minings. No 
part of the line from Wadi to Bezwada is rctiiarkabh> 
fur any elalxiratc station-buildings, but ninif-tenths 
of tlie baiting places liave ancient historical records 
{leculiarly their own, and in some instances dcH^ayed 
relics of bygone glories. Oliitapur, the first station 
after leaving Wadi, might ]H'rhaps lay claim to luiving 
one of the prettiest railway stations on the line. It 
is built entirely of linufstone, which alsuinds in the 
locality. Tandnr station, whieli of lat(^ lias lje(,'ome 
the only place for refreshments Ijetween Wadi and 
Secundembiul, has no pretension to much undiitcc- 
tural merit, though it is a sulistantial building, 
but engineering aUlity has trium])hcd here in the 
construction of a magnificent Warren girder bridge 
of fifteen 60-feet H])ans ncToss the Kngna riv(!r. 
It is the largest and by far tlie liest viaduct on this 
railway. The com|)any, it may here lie noted, 
have resolved upon supplanting the old bridges 
w'ith the Warren girder ones. After leaving 
Llngampuli, the country through which the railway 
passes becomes wild and nxsky. The line passes 
through masses of granite in huge boulders, piled up 
in the most peculiarly gi'otescjue forms imaginable, 
until Hussain Sagar Junction, 111 4 miles distant 
from the starting point, is reached. This particular 
of the country looks as if a deluge had wrashed 
away all the soil and left the rucks bare. The line 
blftircates at this junction, one branch gmng to Hy- 
derabad, and the other to the military cantonment of 
Secund^bnd . Thet<e two brandies are connected w'ith 
a loop-line which forms a triangle and enables trains 
to proceed, if ftmnd necessary, direct between Wadi and 


Secunderatiad, but, under ordinary cSK..4nstanoe8, all 
trains leaving Secunderabad run into Hyderaljoti first. 

Hyderabad possesses a lai'gc and somewhat im- 
poung station, built in the Oriental style, but reliiived 
by an (rximnsive iwm mof in Western stylo. The 
site, however, is decidedly a bad ope fi'om every 
point of view. It is away from (fvery centre of trade, 
and is alsait tw'o mllifs fn mi. the city. llyderaiNul 
being n terminus, tmins have to return to the Hussain 
Sugar junction and skirt tlie u,>rtb- western shore ol 
the Hussain Sagur lake to reach Sivunderiihud, which is 
121 miles frum Wa<li. The station at Si-cimdeniUid is 
a substantial building, but lucks tlur accommodation 
and comt()rts whieli passi'iigers ex]K:ctatun im[t!ortant 
ludtonarailway line. Tlu* entrance porch is'supjiortcd 
by firnr Infty pillars, granite niuii«.iliths, and facing 
it is an attractive and lairly (fxti>iisi\e garden belong- 
ing to the company. S(»‘uni1eraliail being the head- 
({itartei's of the rtiil«ay, the lulministrativc offices are 
located there, and all the ]>riticipa1 officials, ineluding 
.Mr. W. Pciidlcbitry, the agent and itianagcr, reside 
in the cantommmt. 'I'hc cngiiu.'ering, locomotive^ 
and earriage work-shops, which were locate.* I in Becun- 
demlm*! foruiorly, have been removiMi to l.allaGuda, a 
salubrious eminence which the railway company have 
converted into a pretty and busy little township, with 
all rc(|uiremcnts and comforts li)r the stall' residing 
there. The railway hospitals and tlie. railway library 
are at Sucunderaliad. The next im].H>rtant station, 
after leaving SccundcralNid, is Ka/.l]>(!t, where the 
coimcictlng line to Chanda w'as to eommeiice, but that 
enterprize. has not yet been undertaken. Among the 
other noteworthy stations further up the line an^ 
Waraugal, Dornukal. Khnimiiniiiet, Kondapali (famous 
for its manufacture of toys), ntal finally llezwa*ia. 

The spirit of cnter|>rizc in regard to railways in the 
Nizam’s Dominions is still seeking convenient outlets 
for the large ]>r(xlnce of tlu^ country, and the 
latest di'velopmeiit of energy in tiiis din^ainii is to be 
seen in the const nictioii work, iiow' in progress, of the 
Hyderabad -Godavirry- valley railway. Befon^ the 
close of the fcesent cciitiiry this liiu; W’ill probably 
lie finished, and the advantage it will ofl'er will no 
doubt sfieedily convince the ryots tiiat. tlie primitive 
nietliod of transportitig prodne** by road cannot com- 
pare from any point of view with modem methexis. 
The line will Ixi laid on the rnctn! gunge, and will ex- 
tend for 879 miles from Manmad on tlic Jubbulpur 
seocion of the G. 1. P. railway ri<J Aurangalmd, 
Jnlna, Porblmni, and Nanrlar to Secunderabad. The 
line is being constructed (and will be worked) by the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State railway, and it is estimated 
to cost over four crores of rupees (Rs. 409,00,000). 



IJIAWACTURES and Judustries. 


R N H]ntc of the ycturly increaHing demand in the 
llyderalnttl State, in (.'oinmoii with the rent of 
India, for artiL‘]e^< of EimtjKitMi mauu&cture, 
iNith for dress and for domestic use, most of 
the • hi tnidos and manufactures of the natives of the 
country are still prosetmted, although not necessarily 
to the same extent oa of old. 

Iron ore, which is very picntifiil in the central and 
eastern portions of the State, ia smelted at many of 
the towns. Most of the mines are simply holes dug 
in the ground, the ore lieing detached by small iron 
cr(.>wlNira, tliongh in some parts the ore is oVitained 
from the lieds of niillaha. In the aandstone country 
iron ore is found on the surface in the sluipe of rolled 
])ieccs of various sixes, and so plentiful that no min- 
ing is reipiired. The ore is prefiared for smelting 
by heini ]iulveri/.e<l, but if the lumps are too tough to 
be broken they ai*e first roasted and then pulverised. 
The smelting is done in furnaces of ^ the rude-t 
descri])tion. 

Indian steel was at one time most fiimoiis, and 
befont t!ic intrtKiuc.tion o!' arms of all kinds into the 
(’ountrt’ it «as pr<Nluce<l ami used very extensively' 
ill t!ie muou'a'ture of lethal weapons of various du- 
scrijitions In sevemi places its manuiaetiirc still con- 
tinues. Kunnsamudiatn, near Nirinnl, in the Nnndar 
disLri"t of the Aurnngalal division, pr<Hlucing the 
very liest kind, the iron fouml there, from which 
the steel is made, Imving the lul vantage of being obtain- 
ed ut once in a ^Hrrfcctly t mgh and mallealde state, — 
in fa’t the iron from tliis phic is considered to be 
better than any IDnglish iron, and even superior to the 
SwtKlisli varieties. The steel from Kunasnmudnim 
is exjiortiHl to various parts of the country, the chief 
consumers Udiig the Pitrsian and Mogul mnnutHcttir- 
ers who purchase the steel direct from the furiiaocs. 
One of thes* dealers informe<l Dr. Voysey, the well- 
known gisilogist when the latter visited the furnaces 
many yiravs ago. that in Persia they had ofte.i tried, 
but in vain, to imibite the Kun'isamudrum steel. 

The manufacture of bidri were is an interesting 
industry, nithongli it is not carried on to the same 
extent ns of ohl, t!ic demand now lieing leas regular. 
The natives Avho make it are nstinlly poor, and eannot 
therefore nftbnl t i minitfaoture it and stock it, so the " 
production mostly dejiends upon actual orders given 
to the artisan, l^drl ware i- a inetallurgical com> 
pound, and the articles made from it are always great- 


ly admired for the elegance of tlidr form, and the 
gracefulness of the patterns with which tlidr surface 
is c >vered. Although t'le groundwork of the com- 
position appears to be black, its natural color is that 
of {icwtcr or xinc. Its com|K>neut jiarts arc cnjijicr 
sixteen ounces, lend four ounces, and tin two ounces, 
which are melted together, and to every three ounces 
of the alloy sixteen ounces of spelter, that is of xiiic, 
are added, when the alloy ia melted for use. In 
onlcr to ]>rodiicc the block color, which brings o <1 
the jiattern, the composition is dip|icl into a solution 
of sal-ummoii'ac, saltpiiitre, c imiiion salt, and blue 
vitriol, a mixture of resin and bee-wax being intro- 
duced to prevent ailciii.atlon. The li'pnd is t/.cn 
poured into a mould miule of baked clay, and the 
article thus roughly shaped i'< turned in a I ithe. 
Artists then inlay upon it flond or other orn irneiiis 
of silver or gold in fhncifiil patterns. The articles 
mode from bidri ware iirc vases, washband basins, 
ewera, hookah liottoms, spittoons, eupi, dishes, small 
Imxes, and weights. * Bidri ware takes its name from 
Bidar, wlicrii it is chiefly manufactured, but it is also 
made at other places. 

Sword blades of good water are male at »lug- 
detipnr in the KImnian district, and blades of inferior 
description at llytUjrabad, Gu Iwal, Wonpurty, Kola- 
ptur and other pbves in the Doininioiis. The latter 
kinds of bln Ics are curved, alilioiigh Ixith str.vglit 
and curved blivlos are. made. The better swonis are 
imnintiHl with ivory or steel linudlcs, inlaid with gold 
aiul si’.vcr. 

(inns, muskets, and bliiiiderbusses are still manii- 
fietiinxl in various p.irtsof tlio Domiiiioiis, and are nil 
of inferior make and |Nitteru, but the gitns and rifles 
useid by the nobility and upper classes lor sporting 
purfKiscs are all of English make, and of the liest ami 
latest descriptions. His Highness’ i-egulnr troops are 
armed with ma<lern rifles, which are imported 

Daggers and knives are mtlle nt some villages near 
Hytlembid and at Gudwal an I lug leopar, wi I Viiry 
in slin])c, length, and mounti ig, accoriiingto thcra ’cs 
for whom they are ma le. . Bor instance, the armoury 
of the true Arab consists, besides his gitii, ummtttiitioii 
and sword, of a jainbia ( a two-edged dagger witlt n 
curved blade about seven inches long, from two to 
four inches wide and tapering to a {loint), a mkkin (a 
knife with a curved bMe a^ut six or seven inches 
in length) and a ohimta, a pair of light iron cmt 
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steel pincera used to pick up fire, extract t!u>rnrt, 
and various other pur]Hise8. The kabvr, a duiihle- 
edged dagger \vi)rn by PatliiiiM, ia also niailc in the 
Domini: >ns, and so is the peshkliab of the liohillns, a 
curved dagger a foot in length. A few of the steel 
quuit'Shaped weapons worn by the Sikhs in their 
puggris are ma le at Hyderalvad. 

tShields made of rhinoceMs hide or wcll-tanncd 
bather, worn by sonic of the native trilies, cs|H?ciiilly 
the liohiH.^s, are nuule at Hyderabad. The sword 
lielts, intulc of. eilver and gold tiiread with silver 
clasps, which are worn hy the non*inilitiiry ela'isus at 
(he capital, are made at Hyderiilmd, Giidwal, Waran* 
gni, and i>ther places. These belts are fre4]iteiitly ein- 
hroidernl with precious stones. Lance and s|H)ai 
lieads are made at Aurangabad and other places in 
the St.ate. 

The nianiifHCtnre of carpets and rugs is carried on 
extensively at Warangal, three kinds of carpets Iwlng 
made, silk, cotton, and wool. The designs on tliesc 
famous carpets can be traced to Persian originals, 
and the workmen arrange the colors either from their 
own knowledge or from a pattern, la the more ex* 
{tensive kinds of carpets, silk is used instead of wool, 
lu the English exhibition of 1851 the very finest rugs 
shown were from Warangal. They were tlie only 
examples shown in which silk had been used in car* 
pets tilth a satisfactury eflect, and were priced at 00 
per 6(]uare yard. At the present time large quantities 
of caiqtets of all descriptions, rugs, &c., are e.Kported to 
Earo{X! from Warangal. Cotton carpets and rugs of 
a superior kind are also made at Hyderabad and in 
the Gulburga jail. 

A little cloth of gold is made at Aurangabad. The 
manufacture of mashru, u fabric of mixed cotton and 
silk, generally used by native ladies for under* 
garments, is made at Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Paitan, 
Gudwal, and other places in the State. Muslins, 
very handsomely embroidered, are made — chiefly 
at Aurangabad and Paitan. The embroidery of these 
muslins is made urag the wings of caleopterous 
insects for patterns, e, g., the green beetle from Kluin* 
desh, &c. Another class of embroidery is worked 
with patterns of flowers and leaves, and sewing on 
1»«M spangles, beetle’s wings, and gold and silver 
badla. Ci^ and velvet slippers are embroidered in 
the same manner. Handsome brocades are made at 
Aurangabad, and elegant dodis, made of a mixture 
of cotton and silk, having very pretty devices woven 
in with gold and silver, are produced at Paitan. 
Saiisi scarves, and other articles are made from tiie 
nlk of the tussore (tasar) worm at several towns 
and villages, notaUj Waiaagal, Naiwnpet, Matwada, 


and HusKainpiirti. In the bnaMling cy these silk- 
wonus the natives have sonic {Kicmliiir custoiii.s, 
which they religiously adhere to, os. for Inst nice, 
the prevention of the siiadow of any other {htsoi. 
than that of the man in charge of I he hrcedhig of llic 
worms fill ling across the cocoons. Large (|unutities 
of the raw silk arc exported to other districts fur 
inanufiictiirc. 

Gold and silver tlirenil and wiiv are amongst t!ie 
iiianii£ict.ur<'H of the State. Indigo of n coane* kind is 
made, am I other dyes aiu pitaluced from various treis 
and shriihs foiiiiii in the jungles. Sal'pitre is made in 
many {larts of the I)ominiuiis, an 1 t!ie manufacture 
of jKijier of diffenuit kinds is an Liidii'^try followed 
in several pliie,es, Kagn/.puni (pa]M^r village), a small 
{iloce near Daiihitabiul, being the chief centre of the 
traile. English*miule joper, however, is gradually 
Kupplantiiig the native pniduet. 

Sugar-caiio is used generally throughout the 
country lor its very homely and necc?ssary extract, 
the juice being made into various articles of con- 
sumption, and the r.i(iueil siig.ir being sinit to market. 
Coarse suit is obtaineil in many jiarts of the State, 
and is more or less purified by L*va|>onition and iMiiliiig 

Pottery of various kimls is mailc, the best ornii* 
mental descrqitions, wbicli consist of imitatioiis oi' 
fruits, waUtr-coolers, cups, &c., in glastwl and colored 
chiys, coming from Raicliur. Earthen utensils of 
common domestic use are also moulded. Lac orna* 
ments are made by covering tin or pewter with 
the dye in a liquid state, and this is an industry 
that flourishes in most of the {iriiicqinl towns 
and villages. Glass and lac bangles tiri! not made 
in such numbers as formerly, the iin|K)rttid articles 
bdng 8U|ajrior and jmd'erahle. 

The industry of oiUpressiiig alfonls twcu|.)ation to a 
very large nuinlwr of people. (>KJo.a*nutB, mustan.1 
Bceil, ca8tor*nuts, giugelly seed, grouml-imts, tilseed, 
and linseed ore all used for the extraction of oil, 
which is done in all villages in a simple and primitive 
manner. Scented oils, in small quantities, are made 
from sandalwiKid, kuskns, lemon, and roshan grass. 

The maniifhctnre of liquor ( country-liquor, as it 
is usually called) is a professional imlustry. This is 
referred to in a previous chapter. Uum, arrack, and 
other liquors of a better description are distiUed, the 
mohwa flower being chiefly used for the nianularrture. 

The tanning of leather, and the manufiicture of 
boots, shoes, and other leathern articles is a fiiirly 
common industry in the Doiuinioiis. Finer Icntiior 
for bookbinding, &c., is also produced and dyed by 
the natives, and leathern skins for carrying water are 
also manufimtured. 
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RELIGIONS AND STHNOLOGY. 


S HKUK in no State in India undHr a Himln or 
Maltoinedaii rnler wtierc greater toleration 
w aliuwn biwardn the variouH religiona than 
there iH in M yderaltarl. It is not only the 
tolenition (I'rotn whioli <!v«n many Europcun oountrioH 
might take ii lesson) whiidi is noteworthy, hut the as- 
Histiince given t«iwnnls the promotion of all religions 
by M. II. the Ni%sm*s Government is liberal in the 
best sense of the word, for they gnurantee that no 
ff>rm of n*ligion jw-ofessinl by any ai^^tion of people in 
the Dominions shull lx{ intAtriensl with. Jugliirs, 
inains, griinls of land, money s(;ttlcl in perpetuity, 
or money given annually, art' wiine of the forms in 
which the various religions are supp irn'd. Of the 
2!0,0S!) towns and villages, there is not a ^i•lgle one 
which do(^s not contain one or more temples, <>nch 
dedicated to some particular deity, and li>i‘ these 
temples there nr«.« grants of hind or money for the 
maintenanee of service and the up-keep of the build- 
ings, and if there are any Mahomedans in the vil- 
lage, a like gnvnt is maile for the mosi|uo or durgrdi. 
Taking tlie ndigion most foreign to this country, viz., 
Gliristianily, h.tth Itomaii (^itholics and Protestants 
are helpe<l in their various missions by moans of 
annual suliscriiitions towanis the iu;tual pro|iagation 
of the Gos|k>I. Aiuii’t from this help, these missioiis 
receive donations and suliscriptions for educational 
piuposoAS. 

The last census, which was taken in 18Hl, shews 
the population of tlie Uominions, according to the 
distrilmtiou hy religion, to be as follows Hindus, 
10,.‘(1,'>,:24P ; Mahomedans, 1,1.'I8,6S(> ;Gouds, 28,664) ; 
(Imns, 27,815 ; Ghristinns, 20,4i2i) ; Sikhs, 4, ({87 ; Bhils, 
1,058 ; i&c., i&c. 

The most ]>rimltLve fonu of religion is tluit followed 
hy the fonwt uu I hill trib.'s. They arc called the 
Aborigines to distinguish tlieni from the Aryan rooe. 
The\ are said to have oo ne from tlie HimilayaurangiM, 
and on the advent of the Aryan hordes to have taken 
refuge in the forests and on the hills of the Deccan. 
They are divi le.1 into several tribes, such us the Kor- 
kns, Gouds, Hluls, Koyas or Kuis, Varkalwars, &c. 
Li\iug in the hills and iu fomsts they worship what- 
ever in nature most upiieals to thdr senses. Those 
among those tribes wlio come into contact with the 
IHHiplo of the plains, ivirticulirly the lower caste of tlte 
Hindus, have grulually assimilate I tlieir religion with 
tliat of the latter, accepting their deities and £>rms of 


worslup. The bhumak or village priest is often dis- 
card'sl by them, and a Hindu priest ofticiates at the 
imjioiiiiut ceremonies. 

The Kurkus are the most ancient of these tribes and 
almut tlie smallest in number. They are of Kolarian 
origin, liaving come from the north-east of the Hima- 
layas. Unlike the Gouds, they keep to the secluded 
parts of tht forests, and have bien most tenacious in 
retaining the licliufs of th:‘ir f irefuthers. They worship 
tlie sun and the miK>n, turning towunls tlm former and 
pointing to it with tii.:ir hands. Their most solemn 
oath is by tiai sun. They worsliip trees, especially 
I he teak, and at the grave a tablet of tliis wood is set 
up. with the ropresentatioa of tlie sun or the moon cr 
a sjudi'r carved upon it. Their account of the creation is 
amo^t interesting one, viz : — “It came to pass that the 
gods took council togethcjr to iiuike man of red earth, 
and the god Khim sent a message to the house of a 
whit.‘ ant, ftir tliere was no red earth elsewhere. The 
ant said it could spare none, but Bltim told it that men 
should not live for ever, and when tbev died tliev 
should be buried in the earth and again liecome. (day. 
And Bbim called the suii and the mo ni to be his wit- 
nesses and his security. Then the gtsls made men of 
the clay, and set them in the sun to dry. Now, 
at that time there were not many trees on the eartli, 
but csacli tree was a demon, and the demons came 
and spoilt the clay images and vijxed the soul of 
Bhim. But he made a dog, and set him to watch, 
and when the ti'ee-demons came, the dog barked, and 
Bhim, catching them, turned their nxite upside down. 
So the men of clay dried and became Korkus. And 
after this both gods and men were hungry. Then Bhim 
sent forth a crow, and the crow flew over the great, 
waters for many days until its wings dropped off, 
and then it hopped over the stony ground until its 
feet were sore. At last it found one grain of kutki 
before the house of a mang, and it took the grain bade 
to Bhim. Then Bliim sent for the mang and would 
have bought food from him ; but he said ‘ Nay, but 1 
• will give you your fill.’ So they all ntc from the 
luind of the mang, save one god named Kuar. Then 
Bhiih created woman, one woman for each man ; and 
the Korkus bred and multiplied. But it happened 
that a head-man of the race waxed greedy, and would 
have taken from the Kurkus one measure, instead of 
one grain of kutki daily. Therefore Bhim tamed him 
into a bullock, and siid ‘ 1 will make Mahan to eat 


your flesh, nnd your Itunea will return to the ents, 
and chambliam will 1 raise up to your hide.* Then 
he made two Gaoluns to tend the bullucics, out of filth 
made he them.” So much finr the creation, according 
to Korku religion. The cliief deity worshipped by 
the Korkus is Mahdeva, who in a general way wntclicji 
over tlidr wel&re. Alter him ranks Bhagrleo, who 
protects them from the wild beasts, esftecially Irum the 
tiger, lie has, however, to be propitiatetl, lust he 
trouble the village, and his shrine is placed in the 
jungle. The third deity liaixideu is worslii])|>ed at 
the village boundary, and the fourth Matwadeo liiis 
his pliu'U opposite the house of the chief man of the 
village. Afiart from these and some lessor deities, 
the Korkus worship their ancestors, male anil fenmle. 
A curious ceremony is that of the “ Phuljagni,” at 
which tliey place the dejuirted sjiirits of their deceas- 
ed relations at nstt. A pcml is clioseti, in which a ernh’s 
hole is to be discovered hy tlie person being tlie 
Bi>n or a near relation, who is to lay” tltc spirit of 
the departed one at rest. Then into a small itasket the 
following articles are ]>liic(d : — five pieces of hamlsio, 
five crabs* legs, seven blades of dongrah grass, a 
small piece of turmeric, and five grains of rice. The 
person who lias to enter the pool, having workid liiin- 
self into n drunken state of excltemvuit, takes the 
basket and goes in search of tlie crab’s hole. 
Having found it lie forces tlie basket^ wiiich has to lie 
small indeed, into it, and thus '‘lays” at rest the 
spirit of the deiiarted one. Then there is daitcing 
and drinking, wliich concludes tlie ceivniony. The 
bhumak or village priest is believed to [Missess the 
power to ward off and cure diseases. His |K)wer ex- 
tends to his capilaiity of keeidng away tlie tiger for a 
whole year, and he nccomplislies this hy driving in 
nails along tlie village boundary and by sacrificing a 
male buffalo. Besides the priest, any Korku, man 
or woman, can obtain the [lower of magic from the 
tree of knowledge. The novice first cunsuits the 
elders and wise men of the village with regard to the 
stop he is about to take. Then, at the a[ipointed time, 
having bathed, thereby leaving beliind all the dirt 
that had accumulated on his person, [lerhafis for 
months or years, he proceeds to the jungles, and there 
spends three daj’s and nights. He must wander 
alone all the time, plucking leaves from the trees 
with his teeth, to shew tliat he is not in terror ' 
of tlie serpents which abound in those trees, besides 
fully believing that if he put forth his hands he must 
surely die, Having met tlie sc>rpoiits and wild beasts, 
his courage is worthy of the rewanl, and he lights 
upon tlie tree of knowledge, the finding of which is 
enough to confer uii him the [tower of magic. Then 
lie returns to the village, bathes again, and sacrifices 
a goat. This power of magic remains with him as 
long as he has even a single tooth left in las mouth. 

Of the aboriginal tribm the most considerable m 


nnmW are the Gonds. Then* is a legend nisnit them 
that they were a ractt of [Mople living on the Hima- 
layas, near Mount Dowlagirl, and tint being a viwy 
filthy race witli a most fbnl odour emaiuiting from 
them, the great gisl Mali leva (‘ould not Uiar to liave 
them so near the hcivens. Knowing of their [nssion 
fur hunting, he converted a part of ills 1 k> iy into a 
sipiirrel, which mu In tlic tiiructiou of tlie [ilains, dialed 
by tlie Gonds, men, women, and cldldren. At last, 
liaving got them near a cave, the gorl shut them n[) in 
it, rolling a heavy stone over the month and st^tting a 
giant ns guard over it. Maiidcva, in ills eagerness to 
watch the clinse, overlooked some Gonds, four in 
nnmlier, wlio iind laggtxl lieliiuil. These were four 
brotliers, who, liaving left the cluisc, journeyed on till 
they enmo to ttie Kachiku[ia Julinrgiri, the Iron valley, 
in the Red Hills. There they met a giant who at first 
was desirous of making a meal of tliem, kit liaving 
been [lacifie 1 he gave tliesc sweet-smelling straugurs 
his dniigliters in marriage. Kromtliis union sprang 
the Gonds of the [ircsi'iit day. Many of their customs 
Iiave betiome intennbeed with Hindu ohservaiioes. 
Thdr old deity, Buitu Pen, lias h'en replaced by 
Maiideva, who presides over the homestead and &rm- 
yard. Thou comes tlie deity (Innslinmdeu. Tliis shrine 
is outside the village, c mtaiiilng a [liece of Imnikio 
fixed to the ground nnd luii’ing on the n[>pur end a 
roil or yellow cloth tied to it, and some riuie stone 
smeared witli vermilion lying at another end of the 
shrine. Here, in November, all the villagers assem- 
ble to worship tlie deity. A pig, or fowls, and 
liipior are offoriHl u[>, and while the oi‘remony is kdiig 
[lerforined the gml descends on one of the wor^hi[l- 
[KTs, who stiiggers to and fro, ami in a stole of frenzy 
rushes into tlie jungle. He is tlie sca[)egoat who lias 
removed from the worsliippcrs the liunlcu of their 
sins. After a short time, sufficient to allow liim to 
ccx)l down, he is brought kick by some of the villagers. 
Bkigdeo, Ku|mileo, and Mutwnleo are also deities 
wurslii[)|Hxl by tlie Gonds. Ancestor M'orshi[> is also 
observed by thorn, while evil H[>irItH linve constantly 
to be pmpitiated. A bamkai with a piece of cloth tied 
to the up|>er end is fixed am nig a Iieap of stones near 
the hilt. On tliis the s|>irit finds his abode, and at 
(•ach festival his sliaro of the good tilings is allotted to 
him. The naming of a Gond chil I by its [mrents is 
the occasion of a regular ceremony, and takes |>lace 
on the fifth day after its birth. Wlien all the [icople 
have gathered, its little licid is sliaverl and a name 
^veii to it. Then the easte-nien [Mirtoke of jowiiri 
cakes and drink liquor, liie women during the time 
singing songs in honor of the child’s grandfiither and 
great-grandfither. In the marriage ceremony, how- 
ever, tliere luis been a gradual change, owing to the 
influence of Hinduism. If possible, a Joshi is con- 
sulted for the auspicious day, and a Bnihmaa is asked 
to perform tlic ceremony. Geuerully, hovvever, the 
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(Jopal Uilia «ir h«r<;tlit.ary l)hniiuik performs the cere- 
mony. Vorninrly it tiseii (o lie the custom to (»ipture 
tlio l)ri(l« Ix'fom she c<mUi get luurk to lier village. 
This Iwl ton light letween tlie bridegroom’s party and 
hers, lint now maticrs are tirrangcHl more ])caceiibly. 
The fat.li(!r «»f ihc liridt^roorn gives for the bride four- 
teen rupet!', a sadi cloth, twcaity stiers of jowari, three 
fowls, and twt) rupMs for liquor. Then there is a pre- 
tendfid c ipturn, and a sliant fight tfusues. The {tarties 
se|>arate, iumever, on ami(*nble terms, and all proceed 
to a dung-hill. There the bridegroom fakes an iron 
ring fn>:n liis fing.T and places it on that of the bride, 
nn<l leads her seven times roniid a ]x)le. In the feast 
tluit follows, by order of the pnqibet Lingo, it is or- 
dain^l that, a |iitchc>r foil of liquor siiould be placed 
by the side of the bridognxjui, and lialf tliat quantity 
nc:ir the bride. When a Goml is bidden to a feast 
iw funeral, or to a village council, the fir^t ([uestion'lie 
asks is, How much liquor will then! Ije? ” The w'ife 
stays with her hnsliand for a few days, and then re- 
tnnts to her fither’s house till the next feast of Akhaji, 
whi(!h is in tiie rain}’ H<!a'-on. The custom of Inuuing 
the dead IsKlies is Uirrowod from tiu! Hindus. Tlair 
own custom is to hnry tiieiii witli the head towards 
tite north. Aftiw the burial the tnouniers return to 
the house of thi! deceased, where one of the females 
siqjplies them uith water with which to gaigle their 
mouths and wash their feet. They then proceed to 
their own houses and eaidi man brings back with him 
a chapati and some U(]uor. To this the relatives of 
tlte deceased add their own contribution, and all cat 
down 1 1 feed from the same vessel. But before doing 
I his each mourner sets aside a portion of the fiiod and 
• ■f the liquor fur the deceased, tlie fitrmer in an earthen 
vessel, and the latter in an earthen cup. After they 
have eaten and drunk they proceed to the grave, and 
there, on the spot below which the head of the 
deoeaaed rests, each one places the portion the 
clwpati and liquor which he or she has eet aside for 
the purpose. Opium or tobacco is sometimes added, 
if tlte deceased userl either during his lift, while for a 
(*hild a pot foil of milk is provided. The reference to 
tobacco culls to mind an incident related to the writer 
by Mr. Schafftcr, Inspector of Schools of the North* 
em division. When on tour on one occasion his 
liead peon brought a couple of Gonds into camp 
by way of curiosity. Mr. Sclutffter was smoking a 
pipe at the time, and, when the Gonds stood in front 
of him, tliey fixed such longing eyes on the }ape, 
tliat he took out some tobacco from his pouch and 
handed it to the peon b > give to them. The peon passed 
on the tolmcco to the nmn nearest him, and he, taking 
his sliare, iield out tlie remainder towards his fellow- 
tribesman. But Gorid numlier two stepped back 
horror-struck, and held out a part of the dirty cloth 
niund lus loins to receive the tobacco. On bring 
asked why he behaved in this jieculinr manner, Gund 


number two replied that he could not permit such 
defilement of Ids jierson iis the touching of a substance 
whu;h Gond number one had received from the hand 
of a man who hod toucherl a Sahilt, whom he no doubt 
considered ns the gi*entest outcast in creiition Mr. 
Sclialfter was gri.'ntly amused at this explanation, but 
the peon, who was a KUhntryn, lelonging to the 
second highest caste among tlte Hindus, was so 
indignant U> think that a dirty oarrion-catiiig half- 
civilised creature should consider it a defileuieiit to 
touch him, that,* if he hnfl tx'eii allowed, he would 
liave beaten Gond number two into a jelly. 

The Koyns or Kois arc closely related to the Gonds, 
though ditlering from them in many of their beliefs 
and ceremonies. According to their tr.iditlon, they 
are descended fntm the god Bliim or Bhiniadur, who, 
having accompanied his brother DItarma Baja to liis 
present exile, one day, when hunting, met a beautiful 
wild wumaii, who, though in human foiin, was not a 
human liring. He fell in love with her and married 
her, and out fif their union the Koyns are descended. 
Tiicy believe in one Supreme Bring, and have a very 
dearly delined conception of heaven and hell. They 
consider the fonner to be a large and strong fort where 
rice is stored in such iiuantities that it can never fail to 
supply those permitted to enter it ; while the latter is 
a dismal place where an iron cow eternally gnaws the 
flesh, and tort.ures those who are made its victims. 
This belief in one Supreme Being, and the conception 
of heaven and hell, are worthy of note. The Koyns 
are, nevertheless, like the other tribes, superstitious. 
They, too, believe in spirits which live on the moun- 
trins, and the ever-present dread of the tiger causes 
them to propitiate a deity of a lesser dignity than the 
Supreme Bring. They have a very simple form of 
wedding. The engaged couple have triangular marks 
placed on thrir forriieads, tiien they are made to kneel 
together, and water is poured over their heads, and 
this oompletei the ceremony. 

The Bhils who inhabit the hilly country in these 
Dominions are chiefly found in the Aurangabad dis- 
trict. They are such a hardy race tliat even their 
women take part in war&re. They were a source of 
great trouble to the Moguls and the Mabrattas, who 
treated them aa outlaws, but could never altogether 
aappress them. A more ooneiliatory policy, however, 
is followed by the British and the Niiam’s Govern- 
ments, and many of the Bhila have settled dou'n aa 
peaceful oultivaton. Th^ believe they are descended 
from one of Mahdeva’s sons by a human bride, 
who, Having killed hia fether’s bull, was bontsbed to 
the hills. Hanmant Naik, a celebrated Bhil chiefs was 
killed in battle with the Moguls, and is buried near 
Poona. Over the spot a ahrine has been built^called 
Hanmant Naik’a vaidi, and to this shrine tiie Bhils 
make periodical pilgrimages. The tomb is covered 
with little wooden legs and arms, offered by the wor* 



stuppcn, who believe by Hnnnumt’e fovor to cure 
an aching limb. Early mirriage is not permitted 
amongst the Bhils. Those still of the old futh have 
their chief, or his deputy, or a csste committee, to per- 
form the ceremony, but those who have become par- 
tially Hinduised prefer a Brahman to officiate. When 
a Bhil dies, after the funeral o^remony a rope ladder 
is fixed to the side of the house in which he died, to 
enable his soul to ascend to heaven. 

The Y arkalwars are another tribe f>f the Aborigines, 
and are found in the Ikistem districts of the Dominions. 
They wander about like ^psies, living in small huts 
of palmyra leaves or reeds. They live on the flesh of 
the pig, game, and carrion, and, though despised by 
the peo])le for their dirty habits, they tire consulted in 
times of sickness. In these eases n Ynrknlwur woman 
produces a divining rod, holding one end of it, and the 
other is given to the sick person. Then the wumtiii 
rattles out a string of words and foretells the rt^siilt of 
the disease, at tlit; same time instructing th«* person to 
visit a particular shrine and make an offering there. 
The Ynrkalwars further pretend to have a knowledge 
of medicine, and ea'di one c irries in his pouch cnkits 
mode from the powdered bark of some tree, which 
they profess is a sure remedy against snake-bite. 
With the divining rod they further pretend to discover 
from outside wluit projierty then; is inside the house. 
Making use (»f more certain infurnintion, they are able 
to commit thefts on a laige srale, and are consequently 
dreaded by the people. For the performance of a 
ntariiage ceremony one of the elders is chosen, who 
sits on a throne of turf >md throws rice on the heiuls 
of the couple, at the same time uttering mystic words. 
A pig is then killed, and the flesh iscooked and eaten. 
The bidden guests then jump about, beating their bell- 
metal vessels, and at last they tonninate the ceremony 
by getting drunk. The funeral ceremony of the race 
is performed by a Lingnit, as no Brahman will agree 
to approach them. 

Hinduism must always be considered in its double 
aspect, the religious and the social. The religious asjiect 
embraces the Vedic worship of the powers of nature, 
and the cruel and dark superstitions of the Aborigines of 
India, infinenced by the stem morality of the Buddhistic 
reforms. Its sodal aspect is the result of the Brah- 
maiiical oiganisation of caste. In order to have a clear 
idea of Hinduism one must go back to the time when 
the first Aryan settlers came to Indio. These settlers 
were firom the same stock from which some went to 
Greece, others to Rome, others again to Spain, and, 
later on, to England. The Aryan word deva (sliin- 
ing oney shows that the andient religions of Europe 
a^ of India were the same. Many of the Yedic gods 
were also the gods of the Greeks and Latins. The 
vedas or hymns were com nosed as the settlers march- 
ed towards India. Their cumposition is supposed to 
have begun about SOOO B. C., and from them we learn 


that the Aryans worshipped Dyaush-pitar or Father- 
Heaven ; Vaninim, the Encompassing Sky ; Indra, 
the Atpieous Vapor ; Agni, the god of Fire ; the Sun ; 
the Wind ; the sacrificial plant Sonia, from whidi a 
fermented juice is obtained, — in fact, about thirty-three 
g(Mls, eleven in heaven, eleven on earth, and eleven 
dwelling in mid-air. A fact remarkable alamt the 
hymns in praise of these- gtxls is that when any 
particular one is mentioned he for the time l>eing is 
the chief and supreme deity. Tliough worsliipping 
several ddties, the idea of one God, in whom was 
centred all power, Itetiucy, and holiness, was in the 
minds of the comjHisers of the hymns from the 
beginning. When the Aryans were still near the cold 
rugioits, Agni, the gtsl of Fire, was tlw^ supreme deity ; 
hymns were coiufMtsed in liis honor. When leaving 
tJie semi-|)nstoral life, tliey were settled as liuslianil- 
nien in the Punjab and realiseil the importance of the 
rivers which supplied tludr iielils with water ; hymns 
were written in honor of Indra. “ Thegtsis do not 
reach unto thee, 0 indra, nor man ; thou nver- 
comest all creatures in strength.” And as they came 
further south and were settled in the country along 
the Ganges, they found that not only was tlierc no 
need to invoke Agril. but. owing to the periodical 
monsoons, water was plentiful and Indra was not so 
absolutely necessary fV»r their e-vistence. Their ideas 
under the Bralimanical teaclung» and iiiHiiencc began 
to ex])an(1, and in their minds arose tlie conception 
of Bralima the creator, of Vishnu the preserver, 
and of Siva the ilestroyer, as emanating from one 
Supreme Being or Divine Energy. These three gods 
were worshipiied sejiarately and together, os forming 
the Trinity, and they supplanted the Vedic gods. 

The hymns or psalms were contained in four 
books or vedas, said to be divinely inspired. Each 
veda had prose commentaries called brahmanas, which 
particularly explained the sacrifices and duties of 
the priests. “The vedas and the brahmanas form 
the revealed scriptures of the Hindus.” By the time 
the Aryans had come down to the valleya along the 
Vindya range and in the country between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, a marked change had taken place in 
thdr Bodal organisation. Simultaneously with the 
development of Brahtnanism, founded on tlie beliefs 
of the vedas, came the growth and firm establishment 
of the caste system. When the Aryan tribes first 
settled along the rivers of the Punjab, the head of 
the fiunily, wlule he tilled the land and fought for the 
family, also offered sacrifices to hu particular gods. 
Afterwards, when moving from one tract of the 
country to another, or in the time of battle when 
whole tribes were brought together in a common 
cause, it was not unusual for some principal personage 
to offer sacrifices for all of them. Then it happened 
that the hymns which were from time to time bring 
composed became so numeroos lud the sacrificial rites 
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the vedfWi 

of gods, 
an 

peuplo. The conquering Aryans 

I^Hj^milill^^HlliliH^HIIliiiHm Aborigines ore spoken of, and the word to distinguish 

the former from the latter is Varna, whioh has 
BANjARis. since been used to dedgnnte caste. The rigveda 

BO oompllcated that certain of the Aryan brethren dates down to 1400 B. 0. It is after this period 

wlio were gifted with a better memory became the that the vedio singers, expounding tlie brahmanas, 

chief depositories of these hymns, while the king or and officiating at the great sacrifices at the courts of 

chiei'taiii was only too ghtd to make over to them the the princely families, adopted their wt)rk ns an here* 

performance of the sacrificea. These giibid |jeople ditary profession and were designated by the name of 

in time began to form thcrnHelves into an organized Bralnnans. The next act of die Brahmans is to 

biKly, an<J to isolate theraselvcs fiDin the rest, who draw round them the magic circle of caste. Just as 

were still the husljaudmen and warriors, and who the Aryans considered themselves a people superior 

in their homes were still 
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the restrictiouB caUfKHl.by the cfts*te Byf*t45m becriune so irksome thnt when 
Gautuma, sumamed HudUlia, the “ enlighteiK^l,** prejitthed to tla^ Aryans 
and tlje Aborigines, witliout any (Ustinction of race or caste, the doctrine that 
salvation could K‘ obtained by all men, he was listened to with ougermws. 
To b^n with he attacked the priestly caste, the t\vice-lx»rn and most 
exclusive class of ^leople, who had placed tliemsidvcs betwwfU the Su]>rcine 
Being and the Aryans, without whose interventi«^in ntid nuHtiation there was 
n<> sslvatioii, and who declared that for the Aborigines there was no hoi» 
of a lietter state of life. Butldha taught that no mediation was necessary, nor 
were the sacrifices required which the priests enforced iu their Bralmmiiica! 
rites. His dfwtriue of Karma declared that a man <letcrnuue«l his state of 
life by his own deeds. Tliat evil would he punished and good rewardwl. 

and man’s pres'cnt life was »leterrniucd by his 
|>ast and tin? future by the present. Hually, Avhen 
a man had freed himself from all evil, the soul 
would no more wturn t<» the Issly hut would jwss 
into Nirvana or stale of eternal rest. This great 
reformer was Isirn alsmt the year (500 B. 0. at 
Kapilavastn, which has la«ai identifieii as the 
village Blinila, alxiut 5f5 miles north-east of 
F}'sul)nd. He was a Kslmtiiya, the son of Sudho- 
daiia, king of Kui'ilnvastii. At an lairly age he 
took to philosophical studies, and when alamt 
29 years old he was so struck with the miseric^s 

of hutnaii life tlurt he 
lefl hia futlier’s kingdom 
and w'ent to Itaj Giri, 
the capital of the Maga- 
dhnh king BhimlHiSiira. 
There he became the 
pupil of a gwat philosit- 
phical tincher liam Butra 
Uudraka. Having 
gained reputation os a 
Sanscrit scholar, he re- 
tired to the forests along 
tltc Naranjaii river, and 
for six years led the 
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to the Aborigines or 
non- Aryans, so, in fu- 
ture, the Brahmans were 
to be su(M>.rior to the rest 
of their Aryan brethren. 

Centuries upon auitnries 
have elapstsl, and the 
Brahman luis hold Ids 
|K»sitiun with a tight grip. 

With tlie example set to 
them by the Brahmans, 
the kings and warriors at ' 
the period of 1000 B. C. 

separated themselves from the rest ..l laeir brethren 
who were engaged in tilling the land or had adopted 
other professions. Ksbatriya, which iti the vedos 
is applied to gods, and means strong, is taken to 
•lesignate the warrior caste. The rest (»f tla^ Aryans 
were at tlus time called Vaysias, and the Alxirigines 
the Sudras. These four divisions liave given rise 
to sulidivisionB, and at tlie present day there are no 
lewer thou 8000 castes. Various causes have led 
tj the multiplication of the castes. As tribes Im 
came nations, each nice became distinct from the 
rest, and had its own divisions of caste. Those in 
the north considered themselves as distinct from * beoar. 

th(>se in the south, although perhaps <if the same nice. Lastly, by fer the 
larger number iif the spb-diviskms has been due to each profession giving rise 
to a separate pasteji and the memliers of tlie same profession, if from different 
families or living in different jiarts of the country, havi ng considered them 
edves^B belonging to separate castes. 

' The isolation, first of the priests and then of the warriors from the rest of 
■the Aryan brethren who tilled the seal and follow^ other professions, was not 
carried out vVithmit dnusing great bitterness and humiliation to the latter, the 
V«pyas. As to the Aborigines, they had sunk to the. leve 1 of slaves, and were 
even excluded firmn all shturs in the religi^ rites and fwr emonies. Giadurily 
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life of an aacetic. He woa accomiumied liy five of Ilia 
countrymen wlio luul lieen hiaatteiulnntri. Wlule leiul* 
iiig tYie lii'o of an ascetic lie discovcml that lie did not 
tlierciiy lessen the miHeries of human life, and tliat only 
by doitif^ to others and by exerciHing self-control 
over one’s desires could that be gained. (Convinced of 
tins lie proceeded to Ihaiares to give forth hisdiKitrincs. 
In a short time, including Ids five followers, he hod 
about sixty converts, w'hom he sent out two by two 
to preach and spnst l the Haddhistic; faith. He was in- 
vited by Hhimbisara, ami on going U> tlwt king’s court, 
made 1dm an<l many of bis peo])Ie converts. From there 
he Was invited by the king of Kosiiln, who Ukewdse 
joints I his fiiith with a large fid lowing. Tlten came a 
message from Ids own father, and on Bnddlia's return to 
his native land it is ner'dless to sav t'lat hundreds flock- 
ed to him. It was here tiuit Ids maternal aunt and stojir 
mother Mahaprajajmti Uautami was allowed to join 
the monastic order established by bim fi>r females. 
Wherever he luul b«‘en, a monastery luul liecn toitab- 
Ushtal, where his disciples who luul lieen appointed mis- 
sionaries could take shelter and Ix) ics.! by the well-to- 
do converts. For nine months in the year their 
inissionariospia^nduf l the new faith, and for the remain- 
ing three months, during the rainy senstni, th(^’ tisik 
shelter in tiu'se monnsteries or viharas. The caves of 
Kllora of the Itinhlhistie j^tcriufl are nothing less than 
monasteries. Standing in the midst of them one is 
lost in wonder at the gi'oatncss of the ideas, at the im- 
mense faith, perseverance, and patience which enabled 
the excavators to burrow in the earth such ]K‘rfect and 
lusting monnineiits of tlieir religion. Guntamn or 
ISuddha died about .543 B. C. at the age of 80. His 
last wonls to a weeping disciple w'cre “work out your 
sidvation with diligenee.” On Ids death a council of 
500 of his disciples was held in a cave near Patna to 
collect Ids tenehiiigs. A stHsoud council of 700 
disciples met' in 443 B. C. A third council was con- 
vened in 244 B. C. at Patna by Asoka, the king of 
Mngacllvih or Belmr. He issued a number of (alicts, 
and the inscriptions upon rocks and pillars, }Nirticularly 
in theses domiidons, show’ his /.eal for converting all 
people to Buddhism. He collected the Ihiddldstic 
scriptures ami issued an authoritative veridon of the 
same in the Magadld langnoge. He built inunasterics 
throughout his kingdom, so that it is named the land 
of Vilmros or Belmr. The fourth and Inst council was 
oouvenod by king Knnisbka nlxiut 40 A. D. He also 
revised the Buddhistic scriptures, and the version 
issued under his nntlioritv 1ms btten accepted in Tldbet, 
Tartary, and ('hiim, just ns Asoka's was, carried to the 
south as far as Ciyl'>n. 

Under the influence and fiistering care of these two . 
kings, Buddhisin ha*l spread and liei’ome the State 
religion in many king<loms, es{muially in Southern 
ikdia. UptoOOO A. I), it throve niuiistnrbed in a 
very nmrk^ degree, and the rich ami powerful vied 


with each other in building monasteries for monks aiid 
nuns, shrines over the remains of their de]Mirted ones, 
or schools for the study of Philosophy, Theology, 
Law, Medicine, <&c. Tiie monks and nuns, who wrere 
supposed to live in their monasteries only during the 
period when the inclemency of the rainy season pre- 
vcnterl them from going forth to preach their religion, 
then began to live throughout the yt ar surrounded 
by comforts and luxuries. These monasteries also 
became tlie hot-l>eds of [sditical intrigue, while im- 
morality bctgan to . creep in stmlthily but steadily, 
undermining the purity of the stern morality which 
Huddlm bad enjoined. Imstly, while the heads of the 
monasteries amassed weiilth from the endow'nients, the 
ease and comfort of the inona tcries was a sufficient 
bait to draw an army of beggars who carctl little for 
that religion. Tims it came about that what hod 
j^ven strength and support to the establishmcmt of 
Buddhism in India caused its weakness and decay. 
Adding to this the iiiet that Brahmanism hod not 
been compiered, but co-existed with Buddhism, it now 
|)ersecuted its rival, and, so ficrcidy, tlint it may he 
said it eventually drove Buddlil-m out of India. 
An exiUtd religion, Buddliism found a home in the 
northern and eastiini countries of Asia, and even now 
it iiumlx^rs more than five hundred millions, or about 
forty per ctent. of the po]>n1ation of the world, among 
its followers. Buddliism had Ix'en the bond of 
nnion between the Aryans and non- Aryans. It lias 
licen mentioned lK4‘ore tliat lirabnianism liad kept the 
latter out of all religious rites and ceremonies. 
Buddhism had also brought in its fold the Scythian 
hordes tliat laid invaded India lx‘tweeu 1 20 H. C. and 
400 A. D., and thus Brahmanism stcpjied into the 
rich heritage of the nnited Aryans, Aborigines, and 
Scythians. Ilrohmanism ba 1 by this time adopted 
the principle of cliarity and universal brotherhood 
inculcaitecl by Buddhbm. The schools, hospitals, 
and monasteries established by the conquered re- 
ligion were continued by the Brnhmnns. Braliman- 
ism was prevented from liecoming the ejcclusive 
religion it had formerly been, by a succession of 
Braliman reformers, W'ho followed Ruddlia, but who 
brought into prominence the doctrine of a personal 
god, which had been denied by Buddha. Kumarila 
was the first reformer in the 9th century, but his 
work was carried out with success by Ids disciple 
Sankara A.charya. The one Supreme Being was 
worshipped ns a Trinity composed of three deities, 
Hndima, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer and rcx>rodncer. 

Sankara Acluirya and hissuceessors popularized the 
worship of the last. Siva was a deity who had al- 
ready under diflerent names existedamong the Aryans 
and non-Aryans. With the former he was fWu- 
Pati, the lord of animals and protector of cows ; and 
Mrityunjaya, the vanquisher of death ; and. with the 
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latter he was Riidra, the roarer or the storm god ; 
Aghora, the horrible ; Ugra, the fi«rce ; and Kapsla* 
malin, garlanded witit skulls, iiiankara Aoharya 
jiresented Siva to the philosophical mind of the 
Brahman os a ddty who rcqtured no external sacri* 
fioes, and who was to be worshipped by meditation or 
in silent coiitemplatiion, and to the ignorant and low- 
caste, whose minds could not soar beyond the ills of 
life, he was presented as a drity to be dreaded and 
appeased. Not only was he supposed to have different 
attributes, but he had also male and female forms. 
As a female he is named Davl, said to be his wife, 
who existed among the Aryans as the goddess Uma, 
the beautiful daughter of the niountains ; Ganri, the 
brilliant or gold^colored ; Bhavani, the source of 
existence ; and Jagun-mata the mother of the universe. 
Among the non- Aryans she was Kali, tlie bluek one ; 
Bhairavi, the terrible ; and Ilakta'Danti, the bloody 
toothed. Siva is worshipped generally in these Do- 
minions, the wurslup(ier8 being divided into tlurteen 
sects. The Bmlnnan, if he belong to the Sniarta sect, 
worsltips Siva l^' me<lituting about the deity in his 
various grand conceptions. When cholera, small-pox, 
or any other disease is raging in a village or town, it 
is not unusual to st^e not otdy individuals but com- 
panies of worahippers pntceeiling to the temples or 
shrines to offer animal sacriffci^s to ap{)ease the 
goddess Kali or Durga. At one time human brings 
were sacrificed, but this was abolished in these Domin- 
ions long ago. In the cave temples of Ellora of tlte 
Hindu period, large representations of Siva in his 
male and female forms are to be seen. There, in the 
Kailas temple, in one of tlte side chapels, the Triad is 
represented by three finely carved life-size figures 
of the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer. 
Siva worship luid succifssfully appealed to the 
mind of the learned and the ignorant, to the higher 
and lower castes ; but there was a large section of the 
people, the mercantile and professional classes, who 
had not the philosophical bent of the former, nor were 
they so ignorant and poor as to dread Siva, in his 
attribute of an evil-working deity, or to become his 
worshippers. The peaceful, tlie romantic, or the 
luxurious, was more sui^ to their nature or calling. 
To them Vishnu, the second member of the Triad, 
who had been worshipped in the Vedic times as 
the eolar deity and had appeared in his seventh 


incarnation as Rama and his eighth incarnation as 
Krislma, vras mure acce}>table. liaiiiayona, the great 
epic poem which recites the wondrems deeds tiiat 
Rama had {wrfonned, and the Maliabharatn, in which 
Krishna appears ns the hero, show how tliese two in- 
carnations of Vishtra were glorified with the romance 
of the age. In the 1 1th century A. D., tlie writings 
dealing with this deity were gathered together in one 
book called the Vishnu Puranas, but in it the Brah- 
mans reserved to thems-lves the worship of this deity. 
In the ISth century, about 1150A.D., liomanaju, the 
first reformer, extended the worship to titlier castes, 
but it was not till the 15th century that Ibimanand, 
the fifrii refonner, accepted converts from the highest 
and low(>Ht casUis alike. Ramanand preached Buddha’s 
doctrine of imivorsal brotherliood, and made Vishnuism 
a popular religion. Like those of Sivsv, the followers 
of Vishnu are diviilcd into a number of s(;ots, and the 
Hindu |H>piilation in these Dominions may bo said to 
worship tlicHC two deities in one form or auiUber. 
BmUnia the creator has but few followers anywhere. 
Tlie worship of Siva and Vishnu tiiendore is the 
final result of the intermingling of the V edic Ixiliefs 
with the Aboriginal saperstitinns, and the adopt ioii 
of the universal bn)therhood of Buddlta. The wor- 
ship of these deities in tlieir various repn^sentatums 
and manifestations is the religion we call Hinduism. 
Just as the worship of these two members of the 
Hmhinaiiical Triad has been a ix>nd for uniting itie 
various elements forming the Hindu religion, so 
the social organization of caste has been tlie means of 
keeping all people together wlio profess this religion. 

As Jainism is supposed to lie an offshoot of Bud- 
dhism, niiii in these Dominions tlicrc ore about S7,84-> 
members of tluit community, some mention should be 
made of it. Jainism was founded by Maliavira, son of 
Siddharthn, a Ksliatrya noble. Like Buddlm, he became 
an ascetic, and afterwards went forth teoebipg and 
spreading the doctrines founded mostly on the Buddhis- 
tic lines. They perhaps practise a stricter morality 
than the Buddliists. In order tliat they should not hurt 
any animal life they go to the extent of not eating any- 
t’liing in the open air during rain or after dark, lest they 
should swallow a fly or any other insect. Water is 
strained three times before they drink it. The Jains are 
divided into two sects. Thf^ have from time to time 
founded monasteries in various [ arts of the country. 
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|irop«rty. AxiotW flood oeourred in the year 1771, Looking to the left from the bridge, tlie grand old 
when 2,000 people were eaid to have lost their livee. |>alaoe of the Salar .1 img family will !« aeen. At 



the south end of the bridge is 
the Aizul giite.' a nuxlem 
structure built by the late 
Sir Salar Jung ux Nommn- 
Gotbic style. On a stone 
slab let into the wall of the 
gate, near the bridge, is the 
following inscription : — 
“ This bridgi* was m‘cl«l in 
A. D. lb*0, by the order of 
His Highness the Nizam 
Nawab Afind>ud>Dowla, Ni- 
/.iiiu-ul-Miilk, Asaph J u h, 
during the ministry ofNawal) 
Saiar Jung, Slmja-ud'Dowla, 
Mukhtar-ubMulk ihiliadur : 
'Colonel t'utlilKTt Davidson, 
C.H., b.Miig the British Resi- 
rletit, and G W. Marrett. 
Architect.” To th - lelt of the 
gate, and b.do\v the laxstioii, 
isii sntli mound, from which 
Hindu widows used tx) throw 
tlxiuuselves on the burning 
funeral ]»yres ladow. The 
old Dtdlii gate is a little dis- 
tance from the Afzul gate to 


THB DELHI GATE the right. 
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THE Q4AIN MARKET. 

On entering the town by the Afzul gute h corn- Akrut one hundred yards from the bridge, on tbe 
paratively broad street is &ced, extending as far as the right, is a large arch, close to which is the Aahn r 

High Court, where it becomm nari-ow, and stretches khana, a building erected by Kuli Kutub Hhah in 

away to the Char Minar in the centre of the city. On 1 504, and from wliich the M ohurrum procession now 

the left of the rood, not far from the Afrul gate, is starts. I^yond the arch, on tiie right hand side of the 

Mooner Gunj, whore there is an e.\ten8ivo grain main nuid, is the High Court of the Nizam, built 

market, and wliete a serious riot occurred during in 1885, and opposite this, on the left of the road, 

the threatened fiunine in November 1896. This was, is a large red building, picked out with white, in front 

however, quelled by the City Kotwal and his (ifficars of which, to tne north, is a spacious court-yard. 








NORTH OATCWAY. 

Thit isthahivtorical palace of the renowned minister, 
the iate Sir Salar . Jung the Great. There are two 
entrances to the ooart-yard>-large stone {piteways. 
The.palaea itself is enter^ by a narrow passage, which 
leads to a eonrt-yatd, liaving a stone eistem, oma* 
mented with marble figures. There is a small room 
on the east, where Sir Solar Jung I. used to study as 
a ehild, and close by is the aina khana (glass house), 
which is a handsome apartment. This room has its 
ceilings and tiie columns by which th^ are supported 
entirely covered wiA glass of diffiwent colors, wrought 
into various shapes, and small mirrors (Persian 
stylo), whi^ tiie walls are fiwed with large ph^'glass 
milters. Thui artangement is repeated <m a amaller 
Boale Olathe nortiie^ aida of the oottrt.yard. The 
loom (xnradna a numbol ef gilt state. <fiiairB, uphol- 
stered iu crimaon velvet, whidi once graoad the oomt 
of Geoige lY. of En gland^ ^ u ^ library, 
bouniafoUy stoedud udidi books of jdl tindtak C8 om to 
tim to l^a to the aaat is a amali room odlod the 
ehini 14^, .(«i^ lumae), a woodtol tod moat 
intereattog' aparltoent. Its walla and oolnmna are 
ootorto to lancera, ci^ Ao., 

lit Into ihjB. waipa, in vaHoda ^fimcifal 

tnluaipa.. -'to ..to' 
an esoeetoglj handiiome 
: pitto if ^tot Banwmi (1876), 

ton -lma to 

to to to Italy by Sir Salar 



ALAR ilUNQ RALAOC. 

Jung I. Beyond tbechini khana, still proceeding 
eastward, is the treasury. Adjoining it is the dewan 
khana (durbdr hall), fitted in Oriental style. To the 
west of the puUie palace is the private palace of Lady 
Salar Jung. There are very pretty gardens in the 
palace grounds. 

In an upper room, over the glass house, there 
are some very rare paintings and other works of art. 
Amongst the most noticeable adornments of this 
room ate portraits of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
T. B. fi. the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
T. B. H. the Duke end Darium of Gonnaiight, all 
ugimd aatogiaphically, vrhidi gifts were presented 
personal^ to SirSto Jung I.; "Our Life in the 
HiidtlRnda,'* the Qdeen^a own well-known book, hav- 
ing Her Mi^esty*a lignatare and Sir Salar Jong’s 
name and the date of prsatoto^ Windior Gastle, 
June 89th, 1876,” Mao in her. own handwriting ; 
it The IJdb of Prince donaort,” rimBarly honored on 
the fly-leaf ; and other vMnable tdmna of the manner 
towlto togreat. miniaterwaareoaivedin England, 
lie abont to diitarent taUea. A to cdl-painting 
of Sir Salar Jimg hangs on one of t^ toit» sind the 
ioqin*ii bdierwiaa full of inteieiMaiig reminto of 
tlfla premlntot statesinan. . A bed’to^ toa 
ii flitoihed plabkiy bbt espenaiveijia white and gold, 
with but-glaaB waah*haad basins and tcdltete rte[uiritea. 





THE AINA KHANA, SALAR JUNO PALACE 



7H( CH1MI KtlANAp SALAR J\tHQ PAUCE 








THE 8AUR JUNO BARADAM 



"RACHA^C YClLeb": THE 9ALAR JUH0 PAUACE. 


It Ib an attHM^ive apartm^t, and was prepared ex* 
preM||P’ Higfanms itbe Nisam/ On a^verandah* 
rp^^ p£ tliB.same floor tlieM>u a faitUfn^^^^^ 

Prinpe df ^a)es. MocA af these adomaaentB to the . 
pataoe, however, are kep4 eovered, as the rooms ara' 
novr Nldom heed*. Thi^ are also a oonifiirtable 
lfliljiaid«^rop^ with 4 good, table and well-appointed^ 
:«»tsaoi^,. a and a snppcv-^m in 

. the historical 

^ plaee is well worth a visit, 

; and hqurs osn be pleasuihibl; spent in viewing 
; ^ of slttiKkotio^ .ill a larjte nttd piwtty 

.’o' ;:'gito^''^dr'^;'paljuetiMtte:^ ; 


inents lmn> thcrr is a Very fine oil-painting of the 
reigniag Nixam, which was painted about the time of 
His Highness* installation in 1884- There are also 
several portraits of royal visitors. From the garden 
there is a covered bridge crossing tbe street which 
lemls to the old palace of the Xisam. This biidge 
connects the late Minister’s old palace with the 
official residence. The old palatie is very ancient, 
and is called the Baradari, a common name for palaces, 
meaning literally twelve doors.” It is nmtv under- 
going repairs and restoration. It is a quaint-l(X)k- 
ing building, three stories high, built entirely of 
wood. There are little galleries and iMlconies to 
loany of tbe moms, as well ns verandahs all round, 
with tiny balcony windows opening on to them. A 
fine stone cistern graces tlie front garden. The terrace 
at the back overlMtks and leads down to tbe, river, 
and here is a very large cistern, which, however, 
is now empty. To the left is a long trellued walk 
covered with splendid grape vines. At the end of the 
gitrden and over1(K>king the river there used to be 
sevend small buildings, one of wbioh was used as a 
bjillinrd-rooTn, while another was used by the Minister 
AS a private office daring the hot months. 

To the east, towards the end of the street leadflng 
to the palace, is the Parana Havelt (Old Palace), 
built by tbe first of the Nbuune. It is a large building, 
standing in exteiunve grounds, and surrounded by 
high tofllo* His Highness the Nizam sometimes holds 
tbe Cabinet Coundl bine, and sports on an extensive 
scale are often held in tbe grounda. 

Down tlie atrset to the left, and a little beyond 
the palace, is a dara-8-8hi& (hospital and cara- 
vanserai). This building, vriiiob ia now used as 
banteks for a detachment of the irregular troops, ia a 
la^ place, built of stone in the form of a square, 
liiaving a quadrangular ooort>yard in toe centre, around 
which are diambers for the rick wad acoummodi^mi 
for travello^ It was smetad about 1585 by the 
Gplocmda king, Hahom Kuti .Shall, who maintained 
a staflr cf pt^{$i|U^ and hgkinis in connection with 
toe l^eair by U q fine tooique built toe 








THE OULZAa HAUZ. 


Returning cu the tnAtn street, ami leaving the High 
Court on the right, the visitor arrives at tlio long low 
building used as the General Post Office, whilst a little 
beyond are the Char Karaans. These are four arches, 
ftet high, erected by Mahomed Kuli Shah, in 
and re-built by His Highness the Nizam, Afisul- 
nd-Dowla, about forty years ago. These arches &ce die 
cardinal points g£ the compass, and cover.the four roads 
leading firona the Gulsor Haus. The arch fiming the 
north is called Che mactdii kaman,or “arch of the fish,” 
this term being an insignia of high rank. The aulsar 
Haus is a stone ciatem, sunk in the centre of the 
square where the four roads meet. It was originally 
sufioonded by a laige garden in Mahomed 

JKuli Shah used to review Jbis cisieru 

has lately been repaired and eupplkS^ll^^ood water 
fay the new wste^ and an iron iain|> and 

IbonCain ciip^Ded baa bem ^boad in the pendre. , 

A ehoit distw&e^ aoU|h is the Gher Miner 
(am emni^etnia^ the mo^ striking 

boiUI^>*in It is a tgiuign^kmt nictan- 

of granitA bhi^t upon i^ir graitd arobea 
’i'l^i|^v:.iicc^ . iNHith, ;ai^ '(•nd'"’ west.- Above the 
’ tqJrhaye been 'anrtw^i]|e; 

'boRdiug'nieasiij^a - 
^eaitS'tliMA^pbinthe 



No one, however, is ever allowed to ascend the 
minarets, as they overlook the palace of the Nisam, 
which is close by. The Char Minar was built by 
Mahomed Kuli Shah in 1591. About twenty years 
ago the building was thoroughly repaued, so that it 
now presents a comparatively new appearance. There 
is always a strung guard of the Rohilla police under 
the arches, who turn out and shoulder arms when any 
noble of note passes. During the Moburrum a lym- 
bolkal green hand ia auapended in the archway figang 
north. M. Thevenot, a French traveller, who vhdted 
Hyderahed in 1667, aays of this building (his de- 
scription is given literatim ) : ** That which is called 
'Four Towers! is a square building, of which each 
Ace is ten ftthome broad, and about seven high. 
It is opened in the four sides, four arches, four 
or five fiifiioms high and four ^homa wide, and 
everyone of theie arobea fionta a atreet of the aama 
binadth aa the airob. There are twogailerieain it, one 
oyer another, and over ali a terrace tbet aervea finr a 
brndered witha atone baloony, and at each comer 
tif tfalit huUdiog deoagone towers about ten fidhoma 
high, and each tower hath firar gajileriee, with litMe 
arobea on the outMde, the whoki, buildup being 
oGbi^ with rosea and foatoona prettily wall out. 
It ia vaulted underneath, and lilw a 

which lun in roand bdiatM of stniH^ 

end epen W t^/gt^kvy 







and thoro ore aevemi doors in the walls to enter at. 
Umler this dome there is a large table placed upon a 
divan, roued seven or eight feet from the ground, 
with steps to go up to it. All the galleries of that 
building serve to make the water mount up, that so 
being afterwards convoyed to tlie king's palace, it 
might reach the highest apartments. Nothing in the 
town seems so lovely as the outside of tliat building, 
and nevertheless it is surrounded with ugly shops 
made of wood, and covered with straw, where they 
seli fruit, which spoils the osjject of it.** 


year 1600, but he died before its completion, and the 
work was carried on by AbubHanMn, who, however, 
was sent into captivity' before its completion, and it 
was eventually finished in 1667, by the order of 
Aurangzeb. To the left of the quadrsnirle are the 
graves of all the snceessots of Nizam Ali Khan, who 
was the 6rst prince interred here. The graves of many 
of the relatives of past Nizams are also close by. In 
the centre is a otnall cistem, close to which are two 
polished stone slabs, now used as seats, which are 
said to have originally fiirmed part of a Hindu tern* 


Close to the Cimr 
Minar, on the left 
of the main road, 
a))proaehod by a 
very narrow lane, is 
the Juma M usjid, 
erected by Sultan 
Mahomed Kiili in 
1.598. This is t h e 
oldest rousj i d in 
Hyderalia<l. In the 
oo'urt'yard are the 
ruins of liu old Tur- 
kish bath. The 
musjid, which is o f 
moderate size, has no 
pretension to arclii* 
tectiunl merit. 

Just bevond thi’ 
Char Minar, Ut the 
right of the road 
loading south, is the 
grand Mecca Mus* 
juifOrCathedral 
Musifue. HO ca 1 led 
after the mos({ue at 
Mecca,: from which 
it is deugned. Its 
dimensuins are a s 
follow:— Length 
:£*.*5f^t, breadth 
180 feet, and height 
75 ftet. The roof is 
supported by fiftean 
arches, three deqji. 



pie. Tavernier, a 
travelling diamond* 
merchant, writes 
thus quaintly, but 
interestingly, of this 
musjid:— “About 
fifty years since, 
they began to build 
a magnificent pagod 
in the city, which 
would * have been 
the fairest in all 
India hod it been 
finished. The 
stones are to he 
admired for their 
bigness, and that 
wiierein the nich is 
made, which on that 
side they s >y their 
pr<«yers, is an entire 
rock of such a 
pnatigious hulk that 
it was five years 
before five or six 
himdred men, con* 
tinually employed', 
could hew it out of 
its place. They 
were forced also to 
rowl it along upon 
an ei^ne with 
wheds, upon whi<d) 
they btojught it to 
the pagwl ; and sev- 
itfal affirmed to me 


wlttle at each end 


THE CHAR MINAR. 


there were fourteen 


are two large towers, each surmounted by an arohed 
gallery, which, in turn, is surmounted a hitgedomo 
lising 100 feet above the roof, ^be pillars within 
consist eadi of a single piece of granito, and ore very 
lofty. The mosque occupies mm side of a vast imved . 
quadrangle 860 square. The building is one of 
the hugtot muiqids in Sinthem Indi^ and 'hii capable ' 
H)f aooommodatingtcn thousand j^ple. The moMiue 
«. «n««o.d Ahhdh Ki«.l> .SWi 


hundred oxen to draw it." The coart*yanl, wt^ch is 
at all times' thronged with people, it reached tiuough 
A gateway with nuiiwive wc^ over which the 

nsuai dtains are aluug. Dniii|^ the yationa iiqnual 
Mahqtnedan fi»tiyala to many as hr ten tiiuttSand 
psojde tongr^te in the mpsqim the 

ii^ht is oaimptoing and kipnisfl^ on.^ Im H^shBiess 
tim Nizam^i pahMse, called l^e Ihmeh 

€i|;tlie mosiqfm.'; llnS: is.'’iefbrr^’,to' dsevriMre.;. 









On the right of the roed to the east of the Char 
Hiniir is the palaee of Baja Bajman Baja Murii Man- 
oher Bahadur, the Aoopuntant-fieneral. This ie a 
handeomo Rtmctiire, having two oourt-yarde. The 
inner one, which ie planted with palm treee, shrubo, 
&o., Mrith a liandoome atone fbuntuin atanding in the 
centre, always has a pleasant, cool, and attractive 
appearance. The front of the inner palace i» arched 
with wood, richly carved, and ornamented widi artis- 
tic designs, worked in lactpler. The illustration given 
below shows the Maharajah, with his bntther, fiimily, 
guard, mmI attendants, grouped on the steps of the 
audientilll^hiitnber. 

To the west of tlie Char Minar is the street leading 
tr> the Ohauk. On the right, standing at the corner 
of Kabootakhuna Lane (Pigeon-house Lane), are the 
remains of the Tmiierinl pigeon-house. 

A little beyond, on the leflt, is a narrow lane leading 
to His Highness the Nirnm's principal palace, Char 
Mohah so^call^l on accotmt of its consisting of four 
imlacos. It is. really, however, a series of quaclrangles, 
with hahdB(.)me opon-frontecl buildings on either side, 
the whole surrounde<l by a very high wall, enclosing 
perhaps one-fifteenth of the whole of the city area. 
The entrance gate is to the left, at the end of the 
lane, and opens into the third quadrangle. It is hers 



IMPEBIAL PIOHSON HOUSE. 







tliat vitfitom a%Ut from their emrin);^ nr diemuimt 
from their horaoH nr elcphnntH. Turiun}|; to the right 
the mniii wjuare itt reAuhed. in the centre of which w a 
henutifiil garden Hiirmiimting a largo marble ciiitem 
iilled with water, and with foniitaina plaving. Thia 
garden ia again aiirmtmded by the hanriaome buildinga 
of the palace, which arc a copy of the Shah*» {Niloce at 
Teheran, aithotigh finer in architectural conatrnction. 
To the north ia a palace witlx an oj)cn<fAoed durbar Ivall, 
where HiaUiglmeaa the Nixom holds state receptions, 
and receivea the visits tif officjal notabilities. It is in 
this Itall tliat Hia Highnoaa receives H. £. the Viceroy 
when he visits the State. The building to the right is 
used for offtcos; beyond this, further to the right, are 
the royal kitchens ; and behind these again are the 
staUes and coach>huuses. To the south of the quad* 
mngle is the largest building, which is approach^ by 
n wide flight of steps. It is here tliat H is Highness the 
NisaTnliAshis offices, where he attends to state matters, 
and receives Ids miuiator niul nobles. This palace is 
furnished with the greatest care and taste, the prevail* 
ing color being yellow, the emblem of royalty in 
Hyderabad. Kune of the glaiing anomalies to art, 
which ore so of^n noticeable in the iialaces of native 


princes, find a place here. On ascending the stepSi 
and entering the vestibule, one is struck with the 
alarming proportions the huge chandeliers. Many 
of these were brought os trophies from the war with 
Tipu Sultan in 17uy. The gwden, ns seen from this 
point, when preparwl fur a state functi^in, presents a 
most pleosit^ and fairy-like aspect. The wide gravel 
walks are covered with rich carpets from Persia, Ca* 
bul, Warangal, and Europe, and every available space 
in the court-yard (the steps and the fronts of the other 
open-fsced palaces included) not occupied by slirubs 
or plants usual to a garden, is filled with potted 
flowers, ferns, palms, and shrnlm of almost every 
species affonled by tlio bitanical resources of the State. 
The effect is most charming, and at night, when the 
whole is lit up by electric lights, Chinese lanterns, 
and fairy lamps, and the surrounding buildings are 
illuminated by the Indian chiragh, it reminds one of 
the enchanted garden described in tiic “Amluaii 
Nights.” The palace ountuins 7,000 attendants. 

Adjoining the Char Malial to the south is the 
Pouch Maltal (five palaces), wliich has a frontage to 
the rood lending siaith from the Char Minor, next 
to the Mecca Musjid. The fngade of this is in the 
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old Hyderab^ style, with small bow windows pro* 
jecting over the road. The frames of these windows 
are splendid spedmens of stucco work. There is also 
a long line of windows with yellow chicks hung 
before them, a ** chick” being a screen made of fine 
split bamboo or grass, transparent from within, but 
not from without. It is from tius palace that His 
Highness views the Lnngar procession, during which 
tniops, both Ir^lar and irregular, to the number 
of 80,000, pass before liiin. Tins is n sjrectacic 
which is altogether very magnificent and {loculiar to 
Hyderabad, and which is described in » chapter on 
the Langar” further on. 

Beyond the lane leading to the Nizam’s palace, to 
the west, is the dmuk. Hero are the cloth bozimr, 
a handsome row of arched buildings ; and the arms 
bazaar, whore weapons of all kinds and most quaint 
designs may be purchased, some of them being very 
old. Those bazaars face a pretty garden containing 
fountains and cisterns and a lofty chask tuw'or, which, 
together with the cloth bazaar, the city owes to 
Sir Salar Jung the Groat. To the north of the 
square is a fine musjid erected by Khaja Abdulla 
Khan, which adds greatly to the .appearance of the 
ohnuk. 

There are a great nttmljcr of mosques scattered 
about the city. One standing opposite the hospital 
and caravanserai, near the Nizam’s old palace, was 
erected by king Mahomed KuU about 1600, and there 
are a number of smaller ones, of more recent date, 
after the style of the mostjue at Afzul Guni. 



STREET SCENE. 











cfint viMitr>rH alight from tlioir cnrnAges or (Uomoimt 
from their bortioH ur olcpliAUtit. Turning to the right 
the niniri iir]iiaro ie rotiched, in the centre of which ie a 
IxHuitiful garden Hurrrumding a largo marble , (dstern 
itilod with 'water, and with fotmtaine playing. Thie 
garden U asain Hiirnmnded by the haiulHomo buildinge 
of the palaiw, which arc a ottpy of cite Shah’e [Mlace at 
Tohoraiit althongh finer in andiitectural ronatrnetion. 
To the north ia a palace with an (tpen-facod durbar ItalU 
whore Hie HighneeK tho Nizam holde etate receptionB, 
and recoivoa the vieite of offidal notabiUtioe. It ie in 
tide liail tliat Hie Highuosa receivee M. E. tho Vicenty 
when he vimtH the State. The. building to the right ie 
need for offioee; beyond thie, further to the right, are 
tho royal kitchone ; and behitul these again are the 
etabloH and coach-houeee. To the eouth of the quad* 
rnngle ie the largest building, which ie approach^ by 
a wide flight of etepe. It ie here tltat Hie Highneee the 
Nizam Imelde ofRcee, where he attonde to etote mattere, 
and rticoivee liie mitiieter and nobles. Thie i>alaoo ie 
furnielied with tho greatest care and taste, the prevail 
ing color being yellow, the emblem of n»yalty in 
Hyderalnd. None of the glaring anomalies to art, 
which are so often iv>ticeable in the imlaocs of native 


princes, find a place hero* On ascendiuig the steps, 
and entering the vostibulo, one is- struck with the 
alarmii:^ proportions of the huge chandeliers. Many 
of those 'Were brought os trophies from the war 'witii 
Tipu Sultan in 17yy. The garden, os seen firom this 
pednt, when ]>re].)ared for a state function, presents a 
must pleasing an«l fairy-like aspect. The wide gravel 
walks are covered w'ith rich carpets fin>m Persia, Ca- 
bid, Warangal, and Europe, and every avoilalde space 
in the court-yanl (tl»e steps and the fronts of the other 
ojten-fiiced palaces included) not occupied by shrubs 
or plants usual to a garden, is filled with potted 
flowers, ferns, palms, ami shrubs of almost every 
species afiiorded by the botanical resources of the State. 
The eflTect is most charming, and at night, when the 
whole is lit up by electric lights, Chinese lanterns, 
tuad fairy lamps, and the surrounding buildings are 
illuminated by the Indian chiragh, it reminds one of 
the enchanted garden described in the “Arabian 
Nights.*' The palace contains 7,000 attendants. 

Adjoining the Char Mahal to the south is the 
J*anch Mahal (five palaces), which has afnmtageto 
tlie n»ad loading south fn»m tho Char Minar, next 
to the Mecca Mnsjid. Tlie J'afatle of this is in the 




old Hyderitbfid style, trith sm^U bovr windows pro* 
j<M}ting over the road. The frames of these windows 
are splendid spedmens of stucco work. There is also 
a Itmg line of windows with yellow chicks hung 
before them, a “ chick ” being a screen made of fine 
split bamboo or grass, transparent from within, but 
not from without. It is from tills palace that His 
Highness views the Laugar pnicession, during which 
troops, both regular and irregular, to the number 
of 80,000, pass befiire him. Tliis is a spectacle 
which is altogether very magnincent and peculiar to 
Hyderabad, and which is described in a chapter on 
the Langir” further on. 

Beyond the lane leading to the Nizam’s palace, to 
the vrest, is tlto chunk. Hero are the cloth bazaar, 
a handsome row of arclicd buildings ; and the arms 
bazaar, where weapons of all kinds and most quaint 
designs may be purchased, sonic of them being very 
old. These bazaars face a pretty garden containing 
fountains and cisterns and a lufty clock tuiver, which, 
together with the cloth bazaar, the city owes to 
Sir Sular Jung the (ireat. To the north of the 
square is a fine musjid erected by Khaju Abdulla 
Khan, which fuids greatly to the appearance of the 
chaiik. 

There are a great numlicr of tri08(|Uos scattered 
about the dty. One standing opposite the hospital 
and caravanserai, near the Nizam’s old palace, was 
erected by king Mahomed Kuli about 1600, and there 
are a number of smaller ones, of more recent date, 
after the style of the mosque at Afzul Guni, 
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KHANA BAOH, SIR AtMAN JAH*S PITY PAUOB. 


To the west of the chauk is the city palace of HU 
Exoellfuioy the Nawab Hir Asman Jah, Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., the old portion iifwliich was built in Oriental 
style by HU Excnlloiioy's forefathers, and wliicH U, 
to«day, one of the oldest pahicos in the cityt To thU 
palaoethe Kltuuia Hugh was added, in Euntpean style, 
by the present Kiiwab twenty years ago, thU prarfion 


being ^egantly iftimUhed in EnglUh style. From 
tins part of the palace the ljuigar procession U wit* 
nessod by European friends of the Nawab. Until the 
Khana . Bagh was erected, entertainments were held 
at the }ehannuma palace, which U noted for its sjai- 
icious gardens, handsome fittings in Oriental style, and 
many other interesting and charming details. 




sin KHUNSHED JAH 

About a quarter of a mile to the west of the chauk 
is a palatial building Iteloiiipng to H. K. the Nawab 
Sir Khiirelied Jah Bahadur, K. 0. 1. E. This lofty 
manuon is oalled the Haraduri, and is the Shams* 
ul'Umara family palace. The grsndfiither of Sir 
Khurshed Jah personally, deugned the building and 
laid the foundation*Btone in the early fordes. The 
superstructure was ha^ly raised nine feet high, 
however, when that nobleman died, and it was left to 
his son, the father of Sir Khurshed Jah, to complete 
the beautifttl edifice Sir Khurshed Jah has twice 
made important improvements to it. The building 
has alwsys been used fijir receptions and banquets. It 
is cf the composite order, and ftom an architectural 
ppihtcf view it ranks high, amongst the pahiaes of 
Hyderabad. It is handsomely furnished, and is noted 
fbr tbe iimny curiosities it contains, ambnj^. which 
may be montioned a .line collectkm. q|||old arms, also 
the sWiimd and ajwnour cf Teg liiuii^ lp ih ancestor of 
the wW a hatf h^^. ^ Hia 

. 'idetiiih and it is evident 

that he waa e and rode a very lag bmrse. 

.Bit ebape, with a bar 

nosej^^^a^^^^ faaim wnghed tWen^ 

.it wonid' hai^. covered the Wh«^' he^'.aad'. 

ermotf,.' 

'.’;iiad aA'ik^'vee^'': .aii4"'>n' outer .onii of . 

bne^^ whole toeighty poiindo* 


AMAZON QUARDS. 

The sword hod a blade four feat eight inches long and 
four inches wide, with a long steel hilt which pmtoeted 
the arm up to the elbow. This sword weigltecl eighteen 
pounds, but tlie handle was sriiali, for so large a weaptm, 
wluch goes to show that Tegh Jung had a com* 
paradvely small hand fiw such a gigantic warrior 
He was a companion of tlie First Nisam,^aiid dierl 
in 17H6. The present Nawab has a number of 
ostridics, which are trained to be ridden by men, and 
the birds travel with great speed, although they are 
sometimes very difficult to niana^. There is a very 
large court*ya]^ in the front of the palace surnmnded 
by gardens and vineries. The old paLiue, which is 
endrclcd by a high wall, is to the ri^t. It contains 
some quaint old buildings and pretty gardens, but 
strangers are seldcmi admitted. Possibly the most in* 
tereeting thing about this palace are the descendants 
tjfw** unique body of female soldiers called the 
*' Zufibr Puttan.** Since the days of Nawab Tegh Jung, 
the founder of the noble house of !dhains*ul*Umara, 
there has existed a corps of **Amasans,** but the 
pneent strength of the corps is only about forty. 
Ae name impUes, the Atnaaons were a ft^le 
is ginimt, and was always raeruited by Hindus^. Iheir 
present dntfos are quite distinct firum the duties of 
foihaie eolditte, who in other cxmhtrtes, ih the early 
ages, tifiatingaufabd in regular warfare. 

Tlieur duties were, and simple. They gnard the 





MtuouMi sad pilMin, and taiee pm lii inaaEStingt c«n- 
iBonim and odbar ftativitM- The ‘ft^inaac** haa 
a amali briwa Vauid that pmctupaa waekljr, and the 
**8olcUeN'’ are pot tluoup;h drill apd 

nuUtarjjr maiueavree by van pffleer d^igM 
^'kamiodao** or ccHoman^^ The dteM w by the 
Afnaaona n very mucH^ h that of the M. l^yaaowl'a 
(oollDqtiially ooitttTa»A rtigitiiiMifii, 

and the moeketa, a*8o, are. similar. The AoaaaoiUfi : 


Nizam that he honored her with several marks of dis* 
tinotion, and at length gave hv a title equal to a red 
rihiuid and a battalion Her prindpal recommendation 
had been dancing elegantly, bnt she now' surprised His 
Hhihe<eas fay die superior style in which taught 
her soldiem the manual exercise, and she was at last 
^ eomplunehted by the jH^esent of an elephant, and 
v UVM in a state of great 

cdhyskMWik Km lot^ since (oOiitinues the author) 


ns a rule, appeMr : 
e:)uipped d ^ 
mUit^ire only .at ; 
parades, wed*! 
dings, or on slate 
occndons. The 
band plays 
Save the Queen '* 
whenever a Blum* 
pcan is fortunate 
enough to have 
ilie opportunity 
of inspecting the 
guard. The sol* 
diers ure known 
ns *‘^rduns,’' u 
vernabultir latr* 
ruptiun of 
“guards.” Of the 
“Amazon s,” 
liriggs writes 
(Vol. 1, p. «09, 

“History of the 
n e e e a II ”) ; — 

“ Nizam Ali hud 
two battalions of 
female Mpoys of 
l,UbOouclt,whitdi 
he named the 
ZttfTer Pultan, or 
vlotoyiotts bntta* 
lions. The fe* 
nudes oomp^nng 
themi who : were 

g fassdnihiij 

a wwTttptiOn of «a KHu«a«eo jahv amazoii auanos. 



a foreigner by 
the name of Flo* 
rentine arriv^ at 
Hydemhnd, and 
found employ* 

: ment under Gov- 
ern me nt, and 
being also reput* 
^ a very expert 
dancer, the Nizam 
expressed a wish 
to see the dances 
Europe per- 
formed by the 
grnitleman and 
the female OOlo- 
nel. But^elady 
would submit to 
iio imidi degrada- 
tion, and plead- 
0*1 her station as 
an insurmount- 
able objection. 
She acknowledg- 
ed tliat when the 
li^t of His High- 
ness's notice first 
dawned on her 
obscurity, 
and illumined lier 
prospects, she 
had ^noed in his 
pretence^ but now 
tbM, from the 
noon-day qden- 
donr of his fo* 


the Ehgludi wofni ; guatd^' were drass^ after Hie. btfi 
»tylb of British w^ysi imd w«m 
'. ihe 'Tb^:' 

acfiotiiiNtoy the inhye|^^ of 1^ 
i ^ to add, .^ 

'IlVLw^Im deeedlm liie^ ' 
df.Attszona.'' ■■■ 

' l^'j{p^1l^g'’eto^ .also .be..'>^ '*1^-' 

agoj'^-saye h.writer|. ' ■ 
.oafoe' to'.... 
:to«' . 


voUTf she was eml^ to the dignity of omninand, she 
oonld imt tUnk of ectipsing the brightness of hinr 
statioh by submitting to so inferior a practios- 7^ 
fine speedi woidd not dol He insuted- refitted. 
Jbid the argument ended by her xesigniiig her eom- 
mand, and retiring to PoOnaw’* 

TlttOQid^ the ooQiikssy of the Kawab Sir B^uruhed 
Jah, photogn^ of the Amiutons woee taken fenr 
reprodnoibn hi of the Nlsam's D(ttihiioo%'* 

and'^ hers peniianently phraed on 

re6ord':ito'’'4btl^ 









PALACE OF THE LATE AAJA CHAN DU LAU. 


Beyond the Sliams-ul-Umara'e palace, to the aouth, 
is the palace of the present Prime Minister, His 
Excellency the Nawab Sir Vikar'uMImara Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E. The qwunt old portion of this palace uvas 
built many years agtj by the ShamsMil-Umara fiunily, 
of which Sir Vikar is a member. Lately a new suite of 
rooms has been built facing the shreet, and these are 
fiiniished to entertain European guests. It is from 
here that the Langur processbn is reviewed by the 
Minister and ins friends. 

The old palace of the late Raja. Chundu Lull, 
who resigned the; Prime Ministership in 1S43, is just 
beyond the gate to the south-west of the city, 
It stands in a garden, iii whiph there is a very 
fisak of fresh water.: The palace is built of wood, 
in the same style .as the Banidaii of the Salar Jung 
fiimUy, a style peculhw to Hydemboid. It was, iio 
doubt,, at one time, on imposing structure but it is 
ndw fii^g info dewy. , ' 

nobles ora all of great 
' . iEEii!mt^r’w^:.:a;.g(^^ they- 

many I^umw and quadrangles, 
stafipiinjiad by ;higli wsilist.; But mce in the grounds 
■ ' St ts bl iiB d ■ .to. ;#mM! ' isdaoes,;.' however, ' any idea of^ in* 
ategaB^^^' W interest is imme- 


diately dissiiNited, the ante*cuurt8 and final portals 
—always guarded by soldiers in picturesque uniforms 
—once passed, the palaces themselves, and gardens 
of a most brilliant and verdant nature, attract the 
attention and admiration, the genera) as|)ect bdng 
greatly enhanced by pretty fountains, cisterns, and 



A BM.OONV WINDOW. 





ottier ornamantntionii. Modt nf tbe palucM are built 
in i)uadran;r|e«i, biving gardens with water^tanks in 
the centre, the buildings being so constructed as 
to each form a separate residence. One quadrangle 
its accessories, a palace, is devoted to public 

to banquet* 

ting, a fourth to the /.enanH,«&c. In the senana fnlace 
leniaic guards These are of 

— first, slave girls, attend to the 

rooking and nursing ; 

leave when 

the family are. horn 

the really form 

the fiiniily in cliarge of the lx*guiu’s 

wardrolm, hsik 

drinking water to guartl against jxiisoiiing, which 
very prevalent. I'amily attend their 

dressed. We 

give illustration of a (Htgum’s it will 

noticerl tliat braoclet'i, ankh ts, necklets, 

ear*rings, nosiM'ingH, &c., and all these 

are of a most There [leHume 

the ease for always 

locketl anil sealed not in u^e, //on (betel- 

nut) liox, the drinking cup, the wattr- bottle, and the 
spittoon. The and cxiien- 

sivc. Surrounded by all thesi* luxuries a begum 

rticeivoB visits from her Iwiy-frieuds, with tliat dignity personal SERVANra 

and splendour tliat surround h'astern Indies of position. 
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SLAVE OlftLS. 


One of die most nnticenf^le fimtnres of Hyderabv) 
iirt! the motley criwdtt thr.t tUninj; the Atroets. Theni 
is prulmbly no other city in liului where so ninny 
varieties of the hunum race congre^te. The Arab — 
n man of short s(\nare build and fair eomploxiou~is 
a noticeable pf‘rs'>ra^,. He marches along w'ith the 
semi* military stride which is peculiar to the race wh«> 
linve [mrticipated so largely in the events of the 
Deccan for the past three hundred years. He still 
adhere.'* to the long AmlsMn gun of his ancestors, nivl 
is seldom to be seen without a perfect armoury of 
swords, }nstols, doggers, &c., in his curnh>rbanij. Then 
may also be seen Sidis, RtiliillHs, Patbans, Mnrathss, 
Turks, iSikhs, Persians, Punjabis, Parsis, Madrasis, 
Bengalis, £aro(ieans of nearly nil nationalities, 
and many others ; in fact, a Hyderabad street 
presents a regular cosrno{M)litan panorama. But 
in spite of the intermixture of men wh'ise creeds 
are us distinct as are their tongues, the hetero* 
geneous coinmitiiity lives in {HUtce and amity, street 
brawls, which formerly were common enough in the 
city, being now comparatively unknown. Although 
every secon.! man met in the street carries some kind 
of a'en|K>n. either n gun, a pistol, n sword, or a dagger, 
these we ipons are very seldom used, and this may be 
accounted for by the fact that, after the second at- 
tempt upon the life ol Sir Solar dang I., only persons 
actually employed in the service of noblemen were 




allowed to carry amiH, the noblea thein«elve» being 
held reBponnible for the good behaviour of their re- 
tainero. Before tliia, however, it wat not considered 
safe for a £uro{)ean to walk about the city widiout 
an escort, but there is now no danger whatever, 
thanks to the new order of things brought about by 
the (.ioverninent and the City Kotwal, niwler whom 
the poli(«} regulations have of late yt*ars been greatly 
iinpnived. The streets assume their most lively ap- 
jwarance about fi>iir in the jifternoon, when motley 
crowds assemble, and a hubbub of dialects occurs, 
which cannot fail to imbue one with a keen sense f»f 
the (M>Hinopo1itun nature of the scene, to say nothing 
i*f the interest and charm whicli such a spcctwsle 
presents to the senses. The costumes are as varied 
jwt the ruf^cB represented, but porliaps the most striking 
feature is the mnltiforrnity of heivl-dresses worn, tlio 
variety Iwing as grMt as can l«? found in any part ot 
the world, the Imad-dressos are of every colour of 
the r<unb(»w. It is, indeed, a truly kalcidtjscopic 
H|ieetacle, and one tlwt would piiszle, though fascinate, 
the artist. The ijrtlwslox Oriental turlian is, of ccnirsc, 
fully repnisontwl, niul the perky Parbliii turl»au, with 
its peculiar little couical j»oiut in the. ctintre, its nH»ro 
expansive and luxurious brother, the hs»sely-tled 
Mahratta turlnn, the Turkish fes, the ]»opular and 
smart Irsiking embroidered scull eaji, an«l, in fa<!t, many 
others, assist in forming a combination of sliape, size, 
and colour, wluch enu scarcely be sw'ii anywhere in 
ludiit, outside of Hydeml»ad. The most wmimon hen«l* 
dress is undoubtedly the official turl«u, called the 
niuusalMlati turlmn, which is »»f a jjoculiar style, tight- 
fitting and tightly >vound u]»ou a shape, and w»>rn in 
all colors. 'J'hc women appear in white, yellow, or 
eriinsoii dresses, with nock, arm, and log tirimments «>f 
gold, silver, brass, «ir glass, according to tbeir positi<»n, 
the Marwari women lieitig ospeoially noticeable for 
their very heavily pleated skirts, in stuno cases as many 
ns a hnudreflyaiilsof material licing use*! in tlioso ae* 
(Ktrdion-like garments. Being ])loatod into the waist- 
liaud, the skirts have a fan-like appearance. A very 
simple biKlice, and a long flowing veil thr«*'wn round 
the slumlders, and lianging in graceful folds almut 
the upright figure, ciunpletc a female attire that is at 
once attractive and uniques. The Iwight, fiiscinating 
and clwiracteristic almond-shaiieei eye of the Oriental, 
which i)eci>B from under the protecting veil, and the 
brilliant glitter of the nose-rings touched by the rays 
of the sun, and, in many cases, tlie perfectly -formed 
features, add greatly to tlte charm, W'hilst the rings 
on the toes, “ which jingle along wherever she goes," 
complete a t>mt ennemUe of feminine attractiveness 
which cannot foil to appeal to everyone of ‘artistic 
temperament. The Uanjaras, Hindus of high descent, 
are anmngst the most jMculiiur races to be seen in 
Hydetahad. These gipsy-like people oome into the 
city from the districts, driving droves of small bulluoks, 


which are loaded with grain, fer sale in the basaars. 
The women* old ’^nd young, wear pleated skirts made 
of materials of different colors, in large squares, on 
which are fixed small and huge mirrrars surroimded 
by emluniderieB in different-colored thread and string. 
Their hair is arriUiged in a fantastic manner, and 
decorated with shells and (suns. On thrir Iqgs, ankles, 
and arms are large rings of ulver and other metals, 
in their ears and noses are also nuwsive ornaments, 
while around their necks they wear several strings 
of ordorod heurls. From long residence in the 
Deccan, and wanderings alone in the jungles, the 
lungnage of these people has ac({uired peculiarities of 
its own. Now and again a white- veiled female figure, 
in the shapeless yashmak of the Mahomedun, which 
conceals form and face, all excepting the dark kohal- 
marked eyes, glides along, followed by an armed 
attendant. Or u Hindu fokir, a religious mendicant, 
forces his way through the crowd, naked, save for 
the cable of grass roun I his Imns, and a smearing of 
white ashes over his copper- colored body, and the 
string of sacred beads around his neck. A ghastly 
figure he up(>ears, with h'ls matted liair, as he beats 
bis breast and cries “ Rum I Ram !*' with great 
vehemence, as though someone had disputed the 
sacred Rani’s godhead. These men are, however, 
treated by the crowd with evident respect and 
even awe. Thev claim to he able to throw their 
evil influence upon Europeans and Natives alike. 
Many are the tales told of the “ powers ” of these 
fakirs, though the fiillowiiig will be of sufficient in- 
terest to show that the poorer classes of natives have 
some reason to dread them. “ A captain, a lieutenant, 
and a doctor of a regiment once determined to build 
themselves a bungalow on the banks of a river. They 
selected a site near a solitary tree under which an old 
Hindu fakir hod erected his shrine and did * puja * 
(said his prayem) nightly. When the old fakir dis- 
covered the officers* iutentioiis, he begged them not 
to take from liim the little plot on which stood the 
shrine, which, by the way, covered the grave of some 
departed holy man. The officers, however, only 
laughed at the fakir, and even went so far as to take 
bricks from his shrine and build them into the walls 
of their bungalow. Enraged by their action, the 
fidcir solemnly cursed all, three, ending his malediction 
by predicting that none of them would die in their 
beds. This curse was treated as lightly as the old 
man's remonstrances ImmI been, and in due course the 
bungalow was finished ; but, strange to say, only one 
of the three lived long enough to inhabit it. Soon 
after its completion, the captain was killed whilst 
playing polo, and a few months later the lieutenant 
met bis death whilst out shooting.r The doctor 
survived his two friends some years, but was event- 
ually drowned whilst boating. On the same day the 
river rose to an abnormal bright, overflowed its banksi 
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»nd «wept away the bungalow.'* TW* narrative is 
said to be true in every detail, and is only one of the 
many strange stories related in connection with those 
mysterious fanatics, the Hindu fakirs. 

Hyderabad is an ideal paMdise for beggars, some of 
whom are reported to Ixj very wealthy. They throng 
the streets, and haunt the bridges, many carrying 
a small fan of grass matting mounted on a pointe*! 
stick, which they flick in the faces of {Nwsers'by, 
at the same time demanding alms. A strange Knro* 
])ean they at once mark as their [>rey, and Income 
extremely jircssing in their demands. Notliing less 
than a rupee will satisfy these princely lieggars, 
a cop|)or coin l)eing indignantly flung liack into the 
carriagii. Beggars, however, have been a recognised 
institution all <)ver India for many years. King 
Mahomcid Kali KiitubSliah oftioloonda, who reigned 
from 1.5S0 to 1(>2H, and who bnilt Hydembwl, used 
to distribntn the oipiivalent of £24,000 annually to 
the ixior, and the nobles of the present day have 
stat^ days upon which alms are ^ven, and when 
beggars appear by hundreds, lifany wretched beings, 
poor, inti mi, or diseaswl'—Zwod yh/e beggars, without a 
copiier, and but a few mgs to cover their Ixidies — beg 
their way to Hydcraliad from all [tarts ot Tmlia, the 
noblemen there lieiug notinl fur their generosity and 
com[)asHiou, regardless of race or creed. Medicine 
men*’ also perambulate the streets, carrying a number 
of charms, such ns cats’ tails, rats’ tails, tigers* teeth, 
foxes’ heads, os well as a stock of peacocks* feathers 
on their heads, u'hich they disprise of for medicinal 
purposes. They also carry garlands of flowers, which 
they charm” and sell to the w'omen, who use ttiem 
to bring “ g'xxl luck *' to eitiier themselves or their 
daughters. 

A froijueut occurrence in the Hyderabad streets 
is the [lercmptory cry to [ledestrians Ni make way,** 
whereupon the syces, gorgeous with silver or gold 
trappings, dash into the crowd, pressing them to 
riglit and left of the carriage, in which some nobleman 
or chief racliiios at voluptuous ease, in some cases add- 
ing to his enjoyment by smoking a fragrant luxikuh 
of costly make, his armed retainers, in £iricifnl uni* 
lbriiili(i elutiering after him upon Arab horses. Many 
of the carriages used in Hyderabad are costly and 
modern affairs, but the vehicles seen in the street 
vary in pattern from the elegant landau or sty- 
lish phaeton to the ancient bullock-curt. That anti- 
(|uated conveyance called the rut-cart” is now 
used by native women when visiting, and fur wed- ' 
ding [larties, with the curtains surrounding it let down, 
and with tliree or four ladies packed into it, and occa- 
sionally a number of children, as well. There are 
small 'holes made in the curtains of these velgolea^ ’ 
through which the occupants can peep, and the carts 
ore always drawn by white bullocka. There are 
smaller “ ruts,” for the use of children, whirit are drawn 


by very small trotting bullocks. These pretty liitl*' 
animals are in some instances as tame as dogs. ' A row 
of small bells is hung round the upper [mrt of thetas 
rarts, and they make a pretty jingling sound ns dvsy 
travel along. In olden times, when war was raging, 
the tops were taken off these ** ruts,” and they were 
converted iiito war chsriots, from which the warriors 
used to shoot their arrows. A very oommun convey- 
ance now is the “ jetka,” which resembles a wooden 
box on two wheels, with a door behind, and curtains 
which can Is;, if desired, let down nil round These 
arc drawn by small country ponies, wldch travel very 
fast, the drivers being fur the most part sfM'cimens of 
humanity who could hold tlicir own for **langung‘ 
that is peculiar ” with any proft^ssioiial jehu in die 
world. Occasionally un enormous cle[>huiit tramjw 
sturdily und slowly along, and it need hardly Vie said 
that everyone makes way for him, although the care- 
ful manner in which these ponderous anitnnls trend 
tludr way through a crowd, even pushing people out 
of the way with their truakfr, is uii indication of 
tluir tamenosH und giNxl nature. There are more 
eleidiHiits in HyderalNul tium in any other city in 
India, for, in addition to those Isdunging to His High- 
ness the Nixam and the (Government, (‘very noUemnn 
keeps them, some owning a large number There arc 
also .. givat numlH‘r of cn'iiels in use, and, when 
decorated with tlie usual loug flowing suddhi-cloth, 
tiiese animals have a very comical n()[.>earance, as they 
stalk along the narrow streets with their lialf-digtiified, 
half- shambling, but measured tread. 

Sir Saltir .lung tho (treat did so much fur Hyder- 
aliod tliat it seems fitting tliat a memorial to him 
should take the shape of sue.h h useful institution as 
a water-supply, vvhich must be a blessing to every 
residimt of the city, be he prince or pauper, Iiigh or 
low, rich or |Kiur. The supply of water comes 
principally from Mir Alum lake. Water from this 
lake reaches tlie city through a maiu, ten inches in 
diameter. A 22-inch “main” conveys the water 
from Mir Alum lake to the fliter-beds, which 
are urraiiged on the latest scientific principles, and 
from the filter-beds to a service reservoir on the east 
side of Kaja Cbandu Lall's baradari. There ore 
twenty-seven miles of piping, ranging from three to 
twenty-four inches in diameter, which can supply an 
average of fifteen gallons of water per day to every 
inhabitant of Hyderabad, so that the city is not be- 
hind the cities of British India in Unis respect. 

Near the Mir Jumla gate is the Bsira Mir Momin 
or Mir Momin’s burial-ground, which is the last rest- 
ing-place of Sir Safer Jung the Great. It is situated 
in the eastern quarter of the dty, near the Mir Jnmla 
tank, which was excavated 1^ the great Kutub Shahi ' 
Minister of that name. Mir Momin was a fiunous 
Shia saint who came to Hyderabad froin Kerbella 
about two hundred and thirty years ago, in the 
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reign of Abdnlla Katub Shah, the la>it but one of the 
kings of Oolconda. He is said to have brought some 
of the sacred earth of Kerbella uritli him, and to have 
consecrated the graveyard fi>r the interment of Shins. 
The Mir's tomb, which is almost the only domed tomb 
in the cemetcrv, is situated a short distance to the 
right of the entrance gate. It contains his remains, 
and the books which lu? studied and wrote during his 
life are buried Wside him. Ikiyuiid the Mir's tomb 
the ground is covered on all sides to a considerable 
distance with graves, some with head-stones and 
inscriplions in Arabic ami Persian, others with p<»« 
lished granite slabs, and many with notliing to distin- 
guish them from the surrounding earth. Both Shias 
and Sunnis are now buried here- Beyond the great 
expanse of tombs lies the Salar Jung fiunily burial- 
place. It is walled 'off the rest of the 

oemeteary, and is entered by a small gate-way, to the 
right of aduoh ia a prayer-roam and a small court-yard. 
I^ond tloB, oh a raised terrace, readied by a small 
flight of steps, are the tombs of* the family. His 
Hxedleiooy ^ Sidar Jnng the Great's restuag-plaoe 
is beneath the right eomer of the platform, and next 
to the grave of his grandmodwr. Hulhals read the 
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Koran night and day over his resting-place, and 
assist in the devotional exercises of the crowds of 
pilgrims who visit and pray at his gmve. Near it is 
suspend^ a great bundle of petitions, brou'^lit by tliosc 
who beg fur intercession on tlidr own behalf. Only 
a few days before his death, w'hcii driving jiast Mir 
Momin’s necro]H>lis, Kir Kalnr Jimg is sairl to have 
remarked to his son, ixdntlng to the graveyard : — 
‘‘This is the real resting-place of our rAc.3 ; we are 
' only temporary sojourners elso'whcre.’' Next to this 
are the graves of Scraj-ul-Mulk, and the Munir*ul- 
Mulk, and tliere are also a number of other tombs of 
members of the fitmily on the same platform, tlie major- 
ity of which are without head-stones or ornaments o£ 
any description. The terrace is sheltered by large 
shi^y trees, through which the rays of the sun rarely 
- potietnte. The tomb of Mir Alum, the Minister’s 
great grandfather, lies outside the enclosure. 

There are very many interesting aiid pleasant 
drives round Hyderabad and its numerous suburbs, 
and, as t^axhapter will indicate, ploaty of places that 
prove ottraetive. The suburhan roads are well-kept, 
«ad are fairly well shaded ly trees, so that a tour 
round the locality fmnns wa agraeable retreation. 
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lUBURBS OF HYDERABAD. 
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IkHUDDEItdHATJT, hh it w 
now, by phonetic rui«tom, 
generally spelt, Ih the chief 
suburb of the «’ity of Hydom- 
bed, covering n large tract 
of ground to the north and 
north-east of the city outside 
Afzul Gtmj. The nmne (ori- 
[^nnlly spelt Chadarghit) ap* 
'pears to have sprung from tlie 
fiict that a bund 12 feet high 
was thrown across tlie liver Musi outside the gate of the 
city, and when 
the river 0 v e r- 
ilowed the bund 
the natives termed 
the waterfall 
'cliadar,’ meaning 
a * scretm,’ the 
idea being tliat 
the bund was 
vriled, Tn Child- 
derghaut are the 
Uesidency, the 
Thmgal llank, the 
Club, the P(»t Of- 
fice, St. George's 
Ch urch, the old 
and now c e m e- 
terieri, the Human 
Catholii! Cathe- 
dral, the Public 
Works O ft c e 8, 
and the majority 
of the dwelling 
houses of the Christian employes of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government The suburb is practically new, 
and is yearly iiu^reaiang in size. It lias a municipality 
of its own, and the roails and other public conveniences 
are well looked after. 

The Residency. — This palatial pile, wheredn the 
British Resident at the Court of His Highness the 
Nizam resides, is not only a Iiandsomo lofty buihling, but 
is of great architectural elegince. Oh its site there once 
stood a villa belonging to the favourite of Nizam Ali, 
and, in it. Sir John Henna way, the third Herident, wliu 
was appeanted in 1788, was received. This house was 
ftand tobe too small and inconvenient however, so in 
1803, shortly before Nizam All’s death, and while Arista 
Jah was Piime Minister, and Cokmel Ku’kimtrick was 



THE RESIDENCY GATE. 


Roddont, tiie present Residency was begun. After 
various interruptions, the building was completed about 
tlie year 1808. It was dcsigiiol by Mr. P. Russell of 
the Koyul Kngineers, who also superintended its ereis 
tion, all of which was carried out by Indian workmen. 
The Residency is situated alxmt a mile to the north of 
the city of Hyderabad. U is now surrounded by a 
high wall, with bastuiiis at the entrance gates, this 
enclosure having been hurried to couijiletion in 18i)2, 
at a time when the Miiuipur disaster was fresh in 
the memorie.s of all men. The grand entrance is 
at the north front, wliitrli luuks uwiiy from tlui river 

and the city. A 
Right of twenty- 
two granite sU'ps, 
the lowest Isniig 
00 feet in length, 
and having on 
cither side a co- 
lossal sphinx, 
leads up to a 
in a g n i 1i c c n t 
portico 60 ftHit 
long and 20 feet 
broud. It has in 
front six Coriu- 
tbiaii CO I limns, 
which are 50 feet 
h i g h a n d of 
dmz'ing white- 
ness. The throe 
jioints of the {todi- 
m e n t are sur- 
rounded by stat- 
ues, and tlie East 


India Company’s arms in relief form the centre orna- 
ment. The interior of the porti(»i and the cornices ate 
richly carved. The jiavement is an imitation, in jKiiislied 
chunnm, of black and w’hite marble. The lowest story 
of tlie building consists of arches which elevate the 
reception remms to a level with the top of the steps, thus 
rendering them both dry and cool. At either end of 
the portico is a large room 33 feet long, that on the 
left of the entrance Ixsing used as a library, and that 
on the right as a boudoir. Three lofty folding doors 
lead into the stately durbar hall, which i.s encircled 
1^ a gallery supported 82 columns. The furni- 
ture in this apartment is entirely of mahogany. The 
chairs, couches, lustres, mirrors, &c., w'ere at one 
time the property of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
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George TV,, who sold them to the East India Com- 
(lany. A noticeable feature in this room ia a picture 
of Oliaiidu Lall, a late minister, in white tttrban 
and robe. Two HlerhtH of steps lead tit the story 
above the grand ball, and hero the riMiins are reserv* 
ed for tlie accummodation of distinguished guests. 
The Itanqueting'luill, tlie driiwiiig*nM>ro, andthelted* 
rooms blase with gildings and rich appointments. 
The chiindeliers are said to have ciait a fabulous sum, 
and the lighting of the liosidency, in former times, 
for a single reception night entaileil an exficnditure 
of 1,000. Some years ago the griitiiids coiitiiincil 
a house called the “ Jiang Mahal.” This was built 
by Golonol Kirkpatrick when he wan Uesident. He 
married a Miiliomedun lady, and allowed her to en- 
mrtain her female friends from the dty in tiiis 
place. The building was, however, demolished some 
time ago. Op]tosire the front of the llesidoney^ 
wliich is the iMimnce for J*hiro})eaii visitors or noble* 
men of Hydeniliud, on ordinary, us well ns on state 
(K'-cnsions, is a jtretty dinvcr-ganlen, e.lioieely laid 
out, which, with the building as a back*groutid, prc« 
sents a deligittful picture. There is also anothi r 
duwer*giirdan, in which may lie seen a miiuatnre 
mixlel of the Kosidency building. In the compound 
there are dwelUng*houMOs for the First and Second 
Assistant Kesidi-nts and the IJcsidency Surgeon. 
'I'he Miiiuiry Secretary and the Commandant of the 
Kesident’s Escort- reside in bungalows outsiiie the 
walls. On tlie east side, oppodtc the First Assist- 
ant Hesidcut's quarlers, are the Uoshioney Courts, 


of the following, amongst others :~'Lieat.*CoIoneI 
Sutherland, Militaiy Secretaiy to theHesident, who 
died on the 27th February 1848 ; Getage Almcander 
Bustley, Kesident at the Ni»un*s Court, who died 
at Bolarum on the 80th December 18.36 ; Francis 
Sydenliam, who was also Bandent. and who died 
22nd Oi’t-iber 1807 ; Sir William Bumbold, Bart., 
who died 24th August 1B8H ; and Artimr Austin 
Koberts of the Bengal C. S., who died, while Resident 
of Hyderabad, on the lOth May 1868. Mr. Hastings 
Palmer, the younuer brother of Mr. William Palmer, 
was also buried here. Su^mnding the Residency 
area number of crowded bazaars, embracing alto- 
gether an area of about a square mile, over which the 
Uendeut e.\emses his “almost unreserved jurisdic- 
tion, both in civil and criminal matters.” In these 
liazaars there are native merchants who possess great 
wealth, their tranwiirtions extending all over India. 

Bank -of Bengal. — The Hyderabad branch of the 
IVink of Bengal was removed in 1894 from an un- 
sightly Imilding to its present quarters, which stand 
on the right side of the road leading from the Resi- 
dency to the railway station. It is a long two- 
stori^ structure, built almost ciitirel}' of granite and 
iron, . which renders it practiraliy fire-proof. The 
total cost of its construction was nlmut two lakhs 
of rni>8es. The Bank maintains a large establish- 
ment here under the supervision of a European man- 
ager, assisted by two European accountants. The 
hank has charge of the Uosident’s tra.tsary, and, in 
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and on the south are long ranges of offices, inqluding 
a printing establishment. A passage from the eontre 
of the southern culunimde leads to the treasury 
vaults, which extend fur some dratanoe under die 
basement of die building. The teUigiaph offi(*e ia 
on the western aide, and has a public entrance from 
the main road. In the ResideHcy grounds there’ 
are racquet and tennis courts and a croquet lawu. 
Close to the Residency garden is a small cemetery, 
which is kept locked, where can be seen the tombe 


transacts business 
,on a large scale fvir the Nizam’s Government. 

The Hyderabad Club. — This is about half a (pile 
from the Bank of Bengali oti the main road< It was, 
inaugurated by the European resideuts, receiving the 
pame cf” The Engineers' Club,” but was afterwards 
made more genemi in its membmibip, aiui its name 
changed to its presmt title. The Uentlent, die prin- 
dpal European mluiifaitauts, and many of the dty 
nobles are members of die elub, which hae a boat 
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club and a lawn-tciiiiiM club, Avith u uuurt lu the 
public giinleuM, in oonnectiou with it. 

Pestanji Koti. — T<> the right, where the Secunder- 
abad ruiui Ixigina, fltands PeHtanji Kuti, which wiiu 
ituilt by the famouA PitrMQC ixinkers, Poataiiji & Co., 
a large firm wiiich once fitriiiod the revenues of Bemr. 
They were the pi umra of the cotton industry in 
Hyderabiid, and the fir«t oxiiorters to Bombay. They 
gave liber.il a Ivancea to cotton groAvors, and establishe I 
cotton pr.MHes, but in 1845 titey wero comiiellod to 
l^vc up the mono|K>ly. Pestanji Koti is a remarkably 
fine building, an I 
IK surrounded by 
extensive grounds 
whiirh are in their 
turn enclosed by 
awiill twenty 
feet high and of 
great thickness. 

King's Koti.— 

To the south of 
Pestanji Koti is 
the Government 
Post Office, and 
to the east is the 
Paitatyi road, on 
which there is a 
palace bttlqni^ng 
to His Highness 
the ifiaom calM 



KOTI. 

“ King’s Koti.’* It is a Imautirully furnLsUeil ]>alacc 
Htainding in extensive grounds and surrounded hy a 
high ctniamonted iron ciiclostirc. 'I'lio hutisc is used 
hy His Higiuioss for the accommodation of Native 
guests of rank. 

The Cemetery.— Close by is the Ctanctery, grace- 
fully sitaded by trees, and divided into two portions, 
•lilt! for tile interment of Protestants, the other for 
liomun Catholics ; wldlst adjacent is Chiist Chureit, 
a building erected during the KesidentsI ip of Sir 
George Y ulo, himI used hy Church of Kiiglund Native 

Christians. Tlv*re 
is a school in 
Gonnentkm with 
the church. To 
the north of 
King’s Kuti, si- 
tuated on high 
ground, is t it c 
rcsidotare of Ma- 
jor Percy Gotigh, 
the Military Sec- 
retary t o t it e 
Nizaiii’s Govern- 
ment, from where 
n fine view of Se- 
cunderabad and 
the surrounding 
country cun Iw 
obtained. 
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THE NIZAM OOLLEQE. 


The Nizam College. — Adjuimng Major Gough’s 
Uoufiu, to the wo»t, HUindiug in very large grounils, i« 
what uiMxl to b(! known as Ituniljuld’s Koti, a iiianHion 
which belonged to the late; Sir William liuinhoM, a 
partiwr in the celebrated iimi of Palmer and (Jornpuny. 
The enU^rtaiumenta given by Sii* William and lua 
popular wife— formerly a w»ird of Lord Hustings — 


are said to have outshone those ^ven at the Resi> 
denev t»f the day. Sir William Ruinbold died in 1888 . 
The building is now used as the “ Nizam College,” 
and this is referred to elsewhere, llelow tlic college 
grounds is a large maittan, where the young 
student nobles practise cricket, foot-ball, and other 
games. 
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8t. George's Church.— This ditirdh is a hand* 
some stmctore staading on a prominent site in 
C%»ddeigliaut It has seating aocommodation for 
about 500 people. The buUding wip c omm e nc ed in 
1865, when Sir George Yule was lhn.tish Resident. 
There being then no public place of worship in 
Ghudderghaut, officials at the Residency headed a 
subscription Ibt with a most liberal donation, for the 
purpose of building ofte, and were soon followed by 
subscriptions frcnu other members (if the Church of 
Rngland, amounting to the equivalent of one month’s 
income from each. The church was completed in 
1867, and receives a yearly donation from funds at 
the diiqiosal of the Resident, and a liberal allowance 
from H. H. the Nisam's Government. 

Palmer's Grave. — Adjoining St. George's Church 
is an old cemetery which contains the monuments of 
many old residentB of Chuddetghaut, one of the most 
noteworthy being that of the celebrated William 
Palmer, or King Palmer " as he used to be styled 
in hu day. He founded the great Imnlcing house 
which bore hun name. Mr. Palmer establislieil his 
home in Hyderabad, in 1814, and shortly afterwards 
oflbred to relieve the Nizam’s Government nf the 
financial burden of keeping up the Contingent forces, 
to preserve the peace of India during the Piiidari 
war, by loaning two and a half lakhs a month for 
two years, the security to be an asngnment of the 
land revenue of the Dominions, aiid the rate of 
interest lo per cent. This was (^reed to by the 
Prime Miiuster, Rqa Chondu Lall, and sanctioned 
by the Mnn^uis of Hastings, then Govemor<Generai, 
who, at the termination of the war, especially 
thanked H. H.the Nizam fiar the great services he hod 
rendered to the Government of India. Three years 
later, Sir William Rumbold joined Mr. Palmer’s 
firm, and his intimate relationship with theGo'/erniar- 
General was the means of strengthening the positfon 
of the banking'house to a very great extent. In 1820 
the firm advanced a loan of sixty lakhs to Baja Chandu 
Lall, and in 1846 Mr. Palmer, who was then the only 
surviving partiier in the firm, was entrusted by Baja 
Chandu Lall with the task of formulating a memo* 
raiidum of reforms in the Hyderabad administration. 
Mr. Palmer clearly understood all the complications 
of the administratioh at that time, and bis exhaustive 
tnemoraudom testified to his ability, both os a 
financier and as a atatesman. Evil days, however, 
evoituolly overtook this great oommfrciid man, and 
the time c^bia death financiai clouds obscured liis 
lKHdtic!% shntt^ out the sun of |»osperity. Still, 
hia imme wifi always be associated with the pro* 
of Hydmbod from the time the State was 
in a very unsettled oonditioa, financially and other* 
wis^ until Mi dwth.. The following ia a verbaHm 
copy of .tiie lenui^ inscription on Mr. Palmer’s 
tomb :■—** This monuuieiit oontainatbe remaiua of 


William Palmer, who died cm 20th November 1867, 
in his 87th yair. He Jhid been a resident of 
Hyderabad for nearly 70 yeilrs, where he was promi* 
nently known, and hia memory requires no record. 
But be desires anxiously that gimdiiess of Hester 
Palmer, his wife, towaria him, who survived him, 
should be knovm by this record drawn up on his 
deatik*bed. She was hia comfort fiir the last 20 years 
of his life, which was involved genendly in distress 
and difficulties. Her stnmg mind sad gcKxl sense 
stq>ported him during his si^uess, and contributed to 
prolong his life, and her private means were employ* 
ed to maintain him in ease and comfort when he was 
penniless, as indeed they were, subsetiuently, to 
educate some of his frraud*childreii whom she has 
loved, though not (xmneoted by Mood with them, as 
if they were her own, and which she continues to do. 
May the blessing of Almighty and Most Merciful 
God be with her and her grand*ohildren, and us all I” 
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COMMITTEE AND 8TAFF-ST. 

St. George’s Grammar Sohool.— 1'hiN iiMtitn- 
iH the uuly EuMpeiii MclvMii in the NizamV 
Udminioim. It dtitoK i'rom the yenr 18']4, tiiul in 
under the patronago of both the Guverimieiit of 
India and tiiu Nizara’a G(»verninont. In 1842 it Mma 
removed to the building now uwhI hr St. GeorgeV 
vicarage nt Chuddorghuut, which wom erected from 
funda cltioHy provided by U. H. theKiram'R Miniator. 

In 1S(>0 the Hch<H)l wuH divided into two diviaionH, 
one for Imya, and the other for giriH, and ite doaig* 
nation changed from the “Hydorabttd Keaiilency 
Sch(K>l" to the Chuddergtiaut Pruteatant Sch<H)l.’' 

In the year 1875, on the aiijKuntment of the real' 
dent chaplaiu at Chudderghaut aa the incumbent of 
Ht. George’s Clinrch, the management of the achiNtl 
was aaaumed by tlw Church veatry, and the ixiya’- and 
girls’ diviaiona were named reaiiectively “ St. George’s 
Grammar School” and St. Creorge’a Girls* Senii- 
tuiry.” These two iuatitudonri were brought under 
the Bengal Code lor European aohiMila in 1885, and 
in 18iH they were aroalgainated under one name, the 
“ 8t Geoige’a Granunar School,'* but the boys* and ' 
{prls* divisions continued to be worked sepan^ly. . 
Both divisioas of the school have been remarkably 


CEORGE'B GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

HucccRKful since their re-organ i/rntion in 1865, and tliis 
reflects much credit on the managing committee, which 
is coni]i<'SO(l of five gentlemen who are all members of 
the Cliurch of England, and who are elected annually 
by the \t>tu tif the suljscrilMrs to the schw)!. There are 
six toachci'H, with an Urdu munshi, and two gymnas- 
tic instructors, in the buys’ divimon, and six teachers, 
a sowing mistress, a mutdc mistress, a singing 
teacher, and two kindergarten teachers in tite girls' 
division. The buys’ division liM a well-e<]uipped 
gymnasium attached to it, and the girls' division has 
a large oalisthonic hall with the necessary apparatus. 
Koch division has a library for the benefit of the pupils 
of the senior standards. The monthly cost of the 
maintenance of tlie hoys' ’division is about Bs. 940, 
and tiuit of the girls' divitdon about Bs. 700. The 
sdiool reemves a grant of alxmt Bs. 420 a month 
from tlie Government of British India, and Bs. 220 
from His Highness the Nizam’s Government. The 
tuition fees of botli divisions amount, on an average, to 
Bs. 1,100 per mensem. Non- European diildren are 
admitted in each (tiviidon to the extent olT 25 per oent 
of the total mmiber of pnpils. The strength of the 
BclwKil at die end of 1896 was 98 boys and 114 girls. 
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Raymond’s Gun 
Foundry. — This is 
near the lloman Ca* 
tholic cathedral on the 
Sccunderaljad road, 
and iscine of the many 
buildings erected b y 
M. llnymond. Ruins 
ofn numltcr of other 
foundries are tobti seen 
on the roal to Mir 
Alum Lake and on the 
Ikmgalore nHwl. Mab 
colni.in his well-known 
‘ Histcfry of I ndia, ” 
referred to tlieso, 
in 1798,08 plact'M in 
which “ they east ex- 
cellent cannon a n d 
made Bi.*rvicenble mus- 
kets.” 

Ths Public Gardens. — His Highness the ^beam’s 
Public Gardens in Ohudderghaut cover an extensiTe 
area, and are well laid out. They am under the care of 
a Kunijioan sufiorintondc.nt, whtt is assisted by a staff tif 
malis, or native gardeners, mostly women. The gar- 
dens prondo a most M’clcome place of resort ns a 
cliange from the glaring and «ift'tinies dusty rood-ways 
outside. The gardens are seim te their bo8t a<lv.antngo 
during the rainy season, when the lawns am (.'harm- 


ingly verdant, and the 
luxuriant masses of 
filiage between the 
walksare con verted 
into arbors of loveli- 
ness. 'I’hese are, in- 
deed, the prettiest and 
best-designed gardens 
in the Deccan. They 
are hx'ally known as 
“ Hagh-e-Aminn,” and 
own their origin, like 
a great many other 
I regressive public 
works in Hyderabad, 
to that great man, the 
first Sir Salnr Jung. 
The gardens are sur- 
rounded % a high cas- 
tellated wall, wliich 
has two fine lofty 
gntown 3 s built in the early Norman style of archi- 
tecture, with Mahomednn arches, which relieve 
its otherwise somewhat heavy and forUdding ap- 
iwararice. In addition to the many beautiful and 
rare ]»lants and shrulNs W'hich grow in these gar- 
dens, them is an aviary, a menagerie of wild ani- 
mals, dem*, &c., a lawn tennis court, ami a Itand- 
stand ( whore the Nisam’s garrison and cavalry 
ImukIs play twic^ a week), as W'ell as pleasant prome- 
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THE FUBUC QAROENS, 




THE BLACK ROCKS. 


nudes and drives, which comhitio t<i make tide a 
&vourite resort for all classes. There is also a pretty 
and well'fumished iron pavilion in the (;ontre of the 
gardens, which contains plaster models of the various 
races to be found in India, and, on either sido of the 
pavilion are miniature lakes, where lotus and water- 
lilies cover the surface of the water in wild but ]>retty 
confusion. Fish ore plentiful in the lakes. Large 
quantities of vegetables and flowers are sold from the 
gardens, so they serve a useful as well as an orna- 
mental purpose. 

The Fateh Maidan.— Opposite the main entrance 
to the gardens is the Fateh Maidan, which received 
its name (the plmn of vietoiy) from one of Aurang* 
zeb’s generals who defeated a body of Sultan Abu-i- 
Hasson’s troops there. It has now been carefully 
levelled for the purpose of being cotiverted into a 
polo ground for the Nisam, and for general rooreation. 
The Black Bocks, or Naubat Pahur, are situated 
to the north of the Fateh Maidan, and on these all 
official communications from the court of the Emperor 
of Delhi to the Nizam were delivered in the olden 
days, daring which the naubat was played from the 
summit of the rucks. The Naubat Pahar is a 
huge pile cf rocks heaped one above the other in 
most fantastic shapes, dt*!) foot above the surrounding 
country. From the road that leads over this emi- 
nence a very fine view is obtiuned. Looking to 
the south, at the foot, can be seen the pretty public 
gardens, and the charming suburb of Chuddeighaiit, 
with Hyderabad in the valley beyond, while away in 
the fijnr diatance towers the Faluknama palace- To 
the north stiwtehes tim beautiful Hussain Sagar Lake 
with its famous bund, and, in the distance, Secun- 
derabad may be seen nestling amemgst its shady trees, 
omtMiting strongly With the abrupt peaks and ru|y;ed 
suihmiitB ci the neighbciunng granite hills on the west 
of the lake ; wlnle beyond, dotted about the undulating 


hills of Triinulghorry, are tlic barracks of tlie British 
troops. Far away in the distance there is tlie mili- 
tary station of Bolariun, the hend*(|uarters of the 
Hyderabad Gmtingent and the summer seat of the 
British Besideut at Hyderabad, about five miles to 
the east of which is the famous hill of Moula Ali 
with its sacred shrine. Descending tiie road from 
the Black Rotks on the nortli side, the Hussain Sugar 
Lake is reaclted. 
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HUSSAIN SAQAR LAKE, FROM THE BLACK ROCKS. 

The Hussain Sagar Lake.- -This Kno sheot uf u^iuiixt this !i]>]>i>llauiin, uiul clnims fi>r U the more 

water is about i-leveu miles in drcumterenoe, anti liigiiitieii ami poctiv muiie of lake, of which, strangely 

is the largest body of water near HyderabiMl. enough, the liNialpm^ts liavu never sung. '■ he scenery 

The lalcir, and the tituks in the vicinity, are cmi' around this chanuing expanse of water appe.als strong- 

siderod to lutve a decidedly lieriefieial eif'cct on the ly to all lovers tif the picMirosipie in Nature, for the 

climate of both flyderabttd and the cautonmeut of eye meets venlant slofies of velvet softness to the 

Socundorabml. The natives preler to desedbe the nortli-west, a scraggy weather-worn eminence of bare 

lake as a “tul5 ” or tank, but its grtnit c.\tcnt protests rock to the sonth-west, wooded sloping pastures to the 
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eut, and a valley, ekirted afar off l^]ncturesi|ue roso* 
tinted hills, and a great outburst of granite, to the 
south ; all of which are intenufiod in effect by the gtdd- 
tipped minarets of the city, in thedistam^c. A direct 
highway runs along tlie bund, or huge (iam, for about 
two miles, and unites the cantonment of Secunderabad 
with Hyderabad. It is mostly along tlus pleasant and 
welUmetalled drive or promenade that residents, both 
European and Native, seek relaxation after the day’s 
work, either driving, riding, bicycling, or walking, 
in the cool of the evening, and enjoying the refresh- 
ing breeze that floats so appreciably across the lake ; 
and the rich dresses of Nawabs and the elegant and 
well-appointed vehicles in whicli they take their 
exercise, are by no means the least noticeable or least 
pleasant features of the evening drive. The bund 
was constructed by Ebrahiin Kutub Shah during 
the sixteenth centnry, at a cost of Its. 3.’i4,6S6, 
and the Nizam’s Public Works DcfNirtment has 
been recently vigorously engaged in changing its 
antiquated ap|>caranco into one of lieauty aiul attrac- 
tion. The bund is libemlly lighted at night-time, 
and the traveller who arrives at Hyderabad after 
nightfall cannot fiiil to be struck by the brilliant 
manifestations of civilization which present themselves 
by the gay appearance of this promenarle. Along the 
east of the well-kept road stretches a spleiulid bridle- 
path, which lias lately been banked and properly laid, 
and this has imparted to it a most relreshingly 
modern ap{)earance. The lake is ]>rin(‘ii>ally ferl by a 
canal, about thirty-six miles in length, which runs 
ftom the M usi river lugher up than Hydeniba'l. There 
are several pleasure boats, bith sailing and rowing, 
upon tills <dinrming sheet of water. The ground 
below, on the east of the bund, is irrigated and 
cultivated, where it is not monopolized by the dhoUs. 
The Hyderabad S[iinning and- Weanng Mills, the 
Hyderabad Flour and Oil Mill, and the Ice Factory are 
located below the bund, and tliis comUiiation of 
buildings, forming, as it were, a small townshi]), with 
residential (piartors, bright verdure, and shady trt>cs, 
presents a very pretty picture. The main water- 
snpply of Hydemln 1, Chudderghaut and Residency 
limits, is dmwn from the reservoir by a pumping engine, 
tlie water imssing tlirough most elaborate and scueiti- 
fically-arratiged filter-Ms, near the Government 
workshops. Two monster sluices liave been construct- 
ed ill the bond, on the tops of which a pleasant after- 
noon may be spent by those who desire recreation. 
The following story regarding the cunstructio'i of 
the bund is given in the ajipendices to “ Our faithful 
Ally ” : — “ His Highness, having been disappointed, 
and his expectations unrealized, with respect to the 
filling oi the tank, directed a nobleman of his Court 
of the name of Khf^a Nek Nam Khan to cause a 
channel to be made from the river Musi to the Hus- 
arin Si^ lake, in order to fill it. Nek Nam Khan 


ncconlingly cut a small clmnuel, fuiying the expenses 
out of Ills own private funds, and succeeded in bring- 
ing the water into the Hussain Sugar lake. Whan 
the Amir had thus (iir HUCoooiltM], he intended to en- 
large the clianuel, and make it a amipleto work, but, 
unfortunately, ho died. One tiny His Highness wont 
on a pleasui-e oxteirsion to the Hussain Sagar lake, 
and enquired of the specbitors wliat its imnie was. 
They repliol tliat it was called ‘Hussain Salilb 
Chorroo.’ His Highness, iinligoaiit kliat his own name 
was not given to the tank, resolved tliat another tank 
should be sunk. He, accurdiiigly, on lt!nving, jiro- 
coeiled to Fbralumpatnm, where lie marked out the out- 
lines of a tank in order that it should boar liis own 
name.” About a mile to the east of the bund, and 
halfway to Secimdcralioil. on the lower rood, is a large 
mnsjid, which was erected about the same time tliat 
tlie bund was built. Imt it is now closed and in a 
ruined state. One of the mintmits, which mu lie 
seen from the bund, leans oviu' to one side in a most 
daugeruiis manner, like the leaning tower of IHsn, 
but it Ims'Ikhsii in tins condition for the jmst sixty' 
years. Close by is a new sulmrti calb^d H ughes’-town, 
a salubrious ipinrter, and one in wliicli house-rent 
is very miMlemto. 'I'he Nizam's railway Infur- 
cotes at the Hussiun Sagar junctloii, on the west 
of tlic lake, one brnncli running into Hydomlnd and 
the other to the military cantonment of Seeundem- 
ImiI. These two branches niv coiinc(;tcd by a hsip line, 
thus forming a triangle, whieli enables trains to pro- 
ceed direct lietwcon WniU and Seciindei'aliad when 
rcipiired, but, under onliiiary circumstances, all 
trains run into Hyderabad first. On the soutliern 
bank of the lake stands the Snifuliod {Hilaec of H. H. 
the Nizam, a large and extensive structure sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and ornamented by an'nrtistic 
iron gateway opening on to tlie Snifabod rood. 
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Bashir Bagh Palaoe. — To th« nortli-amt of tiha 
Hlack liocks i)tan«ifi tiiU stately building, with its fine 
garden. Purchased by His Excellency the Nawab Sir 
Asnmn .)ah Halualur, K. C. I. h., about fifteen years 
ago, titc building and grounds have undergone numer- 
ous arlilltions and alterations, and, asth^ appear now, 
they represent an exijeiuUture fif ovw ten lakhs of 
rupees, which will give the reader some idea of thedr 
ninguifioenoc. Hugh means garden, and Bashir is one 
of the titles of H. El. the Xawab. The apprtiach to the 
palace is from the Secumlerabad roa'l, through a hand- 
some scmidrcular entrarux; gate, built in Italian style, 
the jxnrtico being in the same style, llie carriage drive 
passes bcitween prettily laid -out flower gardetu, in the 
centre of wliich is a large stone fountain. Passing 
timnigh a verandah ]>aved with Minton tiles, tlie recep- 
tion-room, which in its decoration eKhiUts true artistic 
taste, is entered. The upholstering is in elegant Euro- 
pean style, and, from tlie handsome Brussels carpet 
which covers the flisir, to the rich silk-pluf^ dainask 
that drapes the windows and doors, the embossed felt 
paper on tlic walls, the handsome hanging chandeliers 
and crystal wall bracket lamps, down to the minutest 
detail, tlie room presents an appearance that is strik- 
ingly magnificent and choice. At each end of the 
room are four massive wall mirrors reaching from the. 
floor te the gallery which surrounds the room. On 
the north side, facing the doors and windows, are oval 
mirrors sot in exquisitely gilded frames, wimwite d over 
gilded marble-topped side tables. These mimws, 
tables, and much of the furniture are in the cliAwnitig 
style of Louis the XI V. periixl. On the walls are hung 
ohiHce oil-{)ainting8, landscapes, and portraits, by such 
artists as Trevani and Bredows. Amongst the por- 
traits are those of Her Most Gracious Miyesty the 
Queen-Empress, H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, H. B. 
Lord Elgin, H. H. the Nisam, and others. On the 
side tables are arranged some exquisite bronze vases, 
bronze figures, and marble groups In the centire of 
the room are settees and occasional tables, the latter 
bong graced by costly productions in painted g la s s - 
w^, photographs of H. R. H. the late Prince Albert 
Victor, T. U. H. the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, and other Royal and noted personages who 
have from time to time been guests at the 
At the west end of tlie room is a grand piano, and a 
large mechanical clock, the latter being a most notiix- 
able piece of fitmiture. Over this clock are figures 
representing men at work at a foige, and when the 
clock strikes these move into action, and go through 
their various duties precisely and cleverly. This 
piece of mechanism is umilar to one which was exhb 
bited at the Galcutta Exhibition in 1888-84. Near 
the clock is a magnificent mirror bearing a life size 
portrait of H. E. the Nawab^ which is a 'fine speci- 
men of inirror-pamting. At the door leading to the 
billiard-raom are two Nubian female figures, gloiiims 


in their native dresses of gold, silver, and bright-color- 
ed tinsel, and tm eadi side of the dock are similar 
figures bearing candelabra. Facing the main entrance 
to the reception-room is a passage leading to the bilUard- 
room. This latter is very comfortably fiirnished, the 
billiard-table bring a fine piece of funuture. Its 
framework is entirdy of glass. This was imported 
specially for the Nawab. to the north of the billiard- 
room are the sleeping apartments that were furnished 
for H. U. H. the bite Prince Albert Victor of Wales. 
To the east of the reception-room is a red-room, all 
the furniture bring of glass, upholstered in red velvet. 
This room contains a number of valuable cabinets, as 
well 08 rare vases and other works of art. There 
are also a number of “ needle " paintings, which 
from a short distance have the appearance of oil- 
paintings. These are exquisite works of art. Open- 
ing out firom the north end of the red-room is a long 
dining-room fitted and furnished in European style, 
having a massive mahogany dining-table and elabor- 
ate ride-boards. The table decoration, and table 
appointments generally, are on the most lavish and 
mmlem style. At tite end of the room is a large life- 
rise porti^ in oils of His Excellency the present 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, who visited Hyderabad in 1895, 
and on the side walls are wril-executed portraits of 
past Residents and thrir wives. The upper story of 
the palaoe consists of ritting-rooms, breakfast-rooms, 
and bed-rooms, all furnished in the same elegant and 
costly manner. There is an ornamental galleiy up- 
stairs, running round the reception-room below, which 
opens on to a small verandah over the entrance porch. 
From here a pretty view of the gardens in front of the 
palace can beobtrined. To tlie east of the gallery, 
over the red-room, is a nently iqiprinted oftice, where 
H. E. the Nawab transacts business. To the north of 
the sitting-rooms u a large open verandah command- 
ing a very fine and extensive view of the Hussain 
Sagar Lake and surrounding country. Adjoining 
the red-mom is the thaitre, lumished in rich 
drawing-room style, and adorned with ril-iwint- 
ings of celebrated men of tiie Hyderabad State, and 
ottors. Upstairs there is a very cosily-appointed 
gallery, wi^ a screen in front of it, from winch the 
ladies of the Nawub's fumily can watcli the entertain- 
ments, and this has been so arranged that it com- 
municates direct with the ladies* apartments in the 
palaoe. In the grounds of the palaoe there is a 
handsome swimmin; bath, built according to most 
modem designs, and connected with this is a fine 
Turkish bath, which lias been recently bui't. 
Some Japanese tea-houses, an interesting maze, built 
of stone, nicely hud tennis oourts, a hortioultoral 
garden, and many other features too nonwrous toe 
sperial mention, are amongst the attraotions within 
t^ grounds c£ this deli(;^itCal palace There ie a 
fine mus^ ha the grounds for H. B.'s private use. 
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rhe iullumng Royal pcraotiH have at vuriciuH timcH re* 
iulol nttd been entertained at tlte |talace : — 11. it. 11. 
;he lute Prince Albert Victor of Walca ; T. R. H. the 
Duke and Duchetui of Connaught ; H. iS. 11. the 
jrand Duke Alexander of RuhhU; H. S. H. the 
irand Duke Sergiue of UuAMia ; 11.I.H. Prince Franz 
^'erdinaud of Aurttria ; H. 8. H. Prince Dariirong of 
'uuii; besidea other notabUitica of high laiik. 

Shapur Wadi. — Faring the HuHMiin Sagar Lake, 
>n I he Saifiihad road, ni the north-Aveat of the Black 
Hocks, is H moHfc chariiiing villa callnl Shajtur Watli. 
It wna built in 187lt-8 » by its jirciKcnt owner and 
iccupant, Slwpurjee ]i)duljec ("!henoi, Maij., Secretary to 
lia Kxccllency Sir Khurahed Jah Bahadur, K. 0. 1. K. 
t nestlea under the sIukIoav of tlie gi-eat rocka in a 
"cry ])rettily iaid*.>ut gardtai ainiling Avitli Howera and 
'erdaut M'ith ahniba and pdni-trtK-a. The villa is a 
'ctry handaonie one*storicd building, divided into two 
mrta and connecttMl by a vemndah. The main por* 
:ion consists tif reaulentiiil ipiartcra, while to the right 
8 a apacioiia lialbrooin Avitli sujiper and other rooma 
ittivchcnl. The main Imilding is entered through a 
arge (xirtico supported by a number of Grecian 
xdunina, and then th(> receptioti'riHim is reochtxl. 
riiis is a h ftv imposing hadl |)iived with Minton tiles 
m{iorte<l dirtnrt far the pur|.Kise. The walls are 
minted a pretty aluulc of ma-dc-n?'/, and this color 
<)rin8 a suitable Imck-ground to the many works of 
irt and handaumc mirrors with which the walls are 
inng. The room is tastefully furnished, and a large 
lumber of chandeliers are auspendiwl from the lofty 
'(X)f. Beyond is a t^osy-looking iiining*r(M)m litted 
n modern style, and contidning a numl)er of fiiinily 
lortniits. On the right of the ntceptiuii'roum is a 
!omfortabIy*app«iinteil billiard>rt:om, Avhcrc will l>c 
bund an excellent ]Mirtrait in oils of the owner, painted 
lome twenty years ago, ami lieyond is the verandah 
vhich leads to the ball-riKim, which luis a He|mmte 
intmnee, and is approached l>y a stately Hight of stejis 
hnn the garden. To the north and south of this 
ire reception, supper, and otlier rtMinis, while to the 
mat is the bnll*r(H>m, these tVmning three sides of a 
iquare, around which is a pretty iron -covered verandah, 
inp))orted by graceful iron arches and dtworated iron 
lilhirs. The hnll-nKiin itself is a 8|mcious apart* 
nent, paved with Minton tiles ; the Avails are ein* 
jullished in a most lavish style and hung with works 
if art ; and the room is arched on both sides in 
Grecian style, forming a laige hall in the centre, 
vith a small one on either ride. The hall to the 
iouth is fitted up as a comfortable sitting*room and 
.*eading*room, while tlie one to the north is iritended 
:u form a long supper*room. The whole has a Vtty 
pleasing efteol, and, when prejiaved Sat n bell or a 


imrty, Avitli hundreds of candles in the s|mrkling 
cluiudeliejrs, and a number of lianj^g and wall lamps 
blazing with lights, it forms an ideal fairy scene. 
The generous owner is always ready to place thiH 
cliariniiig ball-room Avith its surroundings at the 
dis|H>sal of his friends, and often lends it to the Hy- 
derabad public for entertainments and dances. 

Mr. Faridoonji's Bungalow.— Adjoining '‘hapur 
Wadi is the very attractive dwelling-house of Mr. 
Faridoonji Jaiushedji, the Official PriArate Seoretiury 
to H. K. the Prime Minister. Tliis residence lias 
more the appeanuice of an English country villa 
tiuin an Eahtern dwelling, standing, ns it dues, in 
a most charming garden, which is alAAU^'s kept bright 
with flowers, Avhile tlie inside of the house is a |>oeni 
Ilf refinement ami laste, Mr. Faridcxinji’s a tistic dis- 
position liaving stuin{)cd itself upon his liandsotne 
and comfortable drawing-room and over the whole 
house. The drawing-room is a veritable museum of 
costly aud rare curios, most tastefully disposed, and 
the elegant but homely manner in which the Avhole 
house has liix'n furnished shows a ntfined combination 
i>f Western comfort and Eastern lavishness of ex]ieii- 
diture not often seen. Amongst Mr. FaridiKinji’s 
most A'alned possessions is a collection of Sf;vnis, 
Dresden, Crown Derby, and other old ehinu, which 
must refiresent years of cnn‘ful setcetion, whilst a 
couple of representations of Roman Izittle scenes, cut 
in metirschaum in cUta rdievo, are works of art as 
delicate and rare as one could wish. An enamelled 
vase, in the shn|)e of the native sailufehi (water 
jug), wliieli was found some little time Ixw'k at Gol- 
conda, has fijund its way into this gentleman's pos- 
session, and the historical volue of such a relic, to say 
nothing of its beauty and jireservation and intrinsic 
Avurth as an old work of art, is not easily estimated. 
This was probably taken to Golconda, among other 
valuable presents, tlie ambassador from the Shah Ab- 
bas of Persia as a gift to king Mahomed Kuli in 1 60H. 
An original engraving, “ 'I ipu Sultan’s sons being 
taken as hostages at the battle of Seringapatam," and 
a number of original oil-paintings by well-known 
masters, to say nothing of a thousand and one other 
adornments to the draAvitig-room, assist in attracting 
the attiMUion of the viritor. Photographs, with auto- 
graphs, of such illustrious {leople os the Duke and 
. Duchess of ('onnaught. Lord and Lady DulTerin, 
Lord and Laily Lnndsdowne, Lord William Beres- 
ford. Lord and Laily Randolph Churchill, and other 
notabilities, some of whom have been guests of Mr. 
Faridoonji at various times,^ are dotted about the 
drawing-room, forming by no means the least interest- 
ing features in the embeUishment of this handsome 
and cosy home. 






ST. JAMES' PARK. 


Rahut Munzil. — AlMiut a qunrti.'r of a mile fntm Kotwul. It is a ])aiatml building etending in a large 

IT. H. tlic Nixnm's Snifahnd pilm’io, overHluKlowed by elevated comjxmnd, where it commands a fine view 

huge boulders of the famous black nxrks, is the resi- of the city utid surrumuliiig cijuntry. To the west, 

dence of Major the Naw'ab Afsur Do win Ikihadur, the suburb lately known as the Saiftibad cantonment 

O.f.E., A.-I).*0. to H. H. the Nizam, and Brigadier is reached. Here, on the right, summnded by exten- 

(Vimmandiiig the Ib'gular and Im{)eritil Service Troops. sive grounds, is the villa retiidence of Mr. J. Da 

This villa, wltieh is called llahut Munzil (the house Costa, Private Socrettiry to 11. E. Sir Khurshed Jah 

of rest), is in the Swiss style, and is certainly one Uahudur, K. G. I. E. It is a costly building in Cor- 

of the prettiest houses in Hyderabad. The furriishiug inthian style, lumdsomely furnished, and is a stand- 

has Uh!!! carried out in European style : the vestibule ing certificate of merit to Mr. Da Costa, who designed 

's ornamented by a varied collection of im]>le.menta and built it. It is calkKl St. James’ Park. Further on 

\nd trophies of the chase and sport, and the place is the Nizam’s Military Club, and still a little further 

*.hroughout has a most charming, comfortable, and on, to tlie right of the road, is a small Mahomedan 

loniely air about it. buiiabground, l)ehlnd winch is a mosque built by 

Some Other Places of Interest.— Not far from Kliairatbai, a daughter of Sultan Ilmihim Kutub Shah, 

the ]>ublic gardens, to the west, stands the cas* fourth king of Golcouda. An old tomb close by 

tcllated mansion, belonging to, and occupied by, the is believed to contain her remains. Until latdy, 

Nawub Akbar Jung Kahudur, 0. S. I., the City however, this was used as a powder magazine. 
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Khairatabad.— Beyond Saifi^bad, to 
the went of the railway line, is the new 
suburb of Khairatiihad, so named after 
the royal lady whose tomb is to be seen 
in Swfiibad. New houses are springing 
up here right and left, for tins place 
has the reputation 4>f being healthy, 
and it ceidiHinty commands a fine view 
of the Hussain Sagar Lake and the sur* 
rounding ciumtry. The suburb U also 
noted for its bugt' rocks, and Irauldera 
of peculiar fonnutinn piled one above 
the othtT. On the left is the incidence 
of Shums-uMTIania Sycd Ali Bilgranii, 
B. A., B. L. Tiiis is a new and sub- 
stantial building, st Hiding in a large 
comjxnind. Beyond this, on a bill, is 
a new jmlace built by H. K. the JTuwab 
Faklir-ul-Mulk Bahadur, Minister of 
Justice to His Higliiiess’ (.rovernment, 
and liclow and ipiiti; near th'^ lake is a 
Swiss chalet built by Mr. Dossabhoy, 
Private Secretary to His Excellency Sir 
.\smau Jah Bahadur, K. (\ 1. E. This, 
also, is a pleasant residence, most pic- 
turesipiely situated. 
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The Railway Station. —On the 
main roftcl to Secumiembtwl, about a 
mile to tlie aouth of Khaimtabod, ia the 
HycieraljacI railway atation, a neat build* 
ing in Mahomedaii atyie, Hn<t, cloae by, 
iH the private atation nf Hit Highnesa 
tlu! Nizam, w'liore the Htate carriages 
are kept, and from wiiere HU High- 
ness leaves wtien he travels by mil. 

Nampali. — Adjoining the Hydera* 
InuI railway station is the small suburb 
of Nanifiali, this locality lieing most 
noted for its number of burial ‘grounds. 
Mussnlman toml>s, in great variety of 
design, sitiiutod in fine gardens, cun be 
seen on each side of the road loading 
from th<! station to Asafnagar, while 
others, uneaml for, are eruinbling to 
dust by the roadside, in an extensive 
ganlen is the tomb of Durgiui Huzrat 
Syed Shah Nurudeen .Shah Kamsi-ul* 
Kadrct.’, who died on Oetolier 4th) 
187S, at the ug<! of 77 yc!ars, ufusr Ujing 
for many years H[>iritual adviser to the 
late Nizam. There is a small miisjid 
in the ganlen close by this grave. 
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Qosha llllahal.—Near Nampali is Gosha Mahal, 
the place which is supposed to have been connected 
with Golconda by an under-grr>und passage, and where 
an infantiy regiment and a battery of artillery of the 
Nizam’s Regular Tnmps are now stationed. Sultan 
Abu'l'Hussan laid out a pleasure garden, witli tanka 
and fountains, and built n residence for his zenana at 
Nam))ali. There are some two'Storied Hindu temples 


devoted to me and is my creature and altogether mine, 
Takecareof notliing but to march widiexp^tion, and 
1 will so order it that witliout making yon known yon 
sliall come to the gates of Bognager, and when the 
king sludl come out to receive the letters aecording to 
custom, you may easily adze on bun and afterwards all 
his family, and do with him what shall seem good unto 
you ; in r^|aid to his house at Bagnager, where 


close 1^, the lower 
story having 
the chamcteristic 
Hindu square cut 
columns. The 
upper story, 
which is open all 
round, has a 
number of smaller 
columns sup]K)rt> 
ing a d o m e, 
fasliiuned after 
the style of the 
tombs of the 
Kutub S h a h i 
kings at Gi»lcon< 
da. Near by is a 
large tatik with a 
well -constructed 
bund. Opposite 
this is Setram 
Bagh with two 
Hindu temples. 
In the tine gar- 
den is a w'oll, 
which forms the 
subject of o u r 
illustration. It is 
lielieved that it 
was near Goslta 
Mahal that the 
following remark- 
able o(«urrence, 
as given by the 
b'rench physician, 
Bernier, Irnppen- 
wl (rw/e Vol. I., 
“ History of the 
late Revolution 
(»f the Empire of 



he commonly 
resides, it is un- 
walled and unfor- 
tified.* After the 
receipt of this 
communication, 
Aurangzeb 
lost no time in 
marching to Bag- 
11 age r. Mir 
Jumla kept his 
word, and every- 
thing traasjured 
as he had pro- 
mised.’* “The 
king,’* continues 
Bernier, '* being 
advised of the 
arrival of this 
pretended ambas- 
siulor, came forth 
into a garden ac- 
cording to ons- 
tom, received him 
with honor, and, 
having unfortu- 
nately put him- 
self into the hands 
of his enemy, ten 
or twelve slaves, 
Guigis (Georgi- 
ans?', were ready 
to fall upon and 
seize his person 
as hod been pro- 
jected, but that a 
certain Oorarah, 
touched with 
tenderness, oeuld 
not forbear to cr/ 
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out, though he 


and 39) ; “After cii treating Anrangzeh’s assistance, was of tlie party and a ereatiue of the Amir;-— ‘Poth 

Mir Jumla vnote : ‘You ne^ but take four or five not yonr Majesty see that this is Aurangzeb ?. Away, 

thousand horses of the best of your army, and march or you are taken 1 ’ Whereet'the kingj being affright- 
with ex|iedition to Gtilconda, spreading a rumour hy ed, slips away and gets hastily on horseback, riding 
the way that ’tis an ambassador of Shah Jehan that with all his might to the liirtressof Golconda.” After 

goes in haste about confidential matters to speak to the the king’s flight to Goloonda, the Mogul troOi>s 

l^g at Bagnager. The dabir, who is the first to be plundered Bagnager (Hvderabad) .and afterwards 

addressed and make anything known to the king, he is berieged the fortress of Guioonda. 
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TOLA MUSJID, KARWAN. 


Asafnagar. — L^yund (ioahn MAhnU nearur tu Gol- 
(vnidii, ia n Hinnll wiilled villujfo cnllerj AaafnAj^tir. 
Moatut'tlio amiill villagea and tnwna round Hydora* 
Imd liAva fortified walla and a louk-uut tower in the 
centre. AlMiut a mile to the north of Aaafnaitar, under 
a httgtf pile of roclca apringing to the height of about 
100 feet fh>ni the plain, the^ lat Lancers of the 
Hyderabad Iui])eriid Service Troops are <iuartered. 

New Saifabad. — Alx>ut a mile east of the lines of 
the Iinperiid twwps ore the lines of the Afrhsan Cavalry 
Guards, which is a fine and most. unii|ue oivalry rc- 
criment, (’um[iosed of Si<Jia and Somalia, and officered 



TOMa OF KHAJA MU8HK. 


by Europeans. One of the men, by-the-by, cliiims 
to lie a sun of the late King Theodor of Abyssinia. 
A detachment of this r^ment forms a special iKaly- 
guard to the Nisam on slate occasions. Near by are 
the quarters of the 4th Infantr}' of H. H. the Nimin’s 
hegiilar Troops, where there are a number of houses 
occupied by officers and othei's, the whole forming a 
cantonment called New Saifabad. Near the railway 
line here, is a rock with a large sipiare stone structure 
on the top, cidled Tipu’s Look-ont, but which is i-eidly 
an old water reservoir with a flight of steps loa«ling up 
to it on one side of the rock. From the summit a 
grand view of the suri'ounding country may be had, 
as far to the west us tlie fort of Goloonda, and the 
grand old tombs of the Kutub Shulti kings, wltich 
arc aU>ut six miles distant. 

Karwan.“ Near the Fort of Golconda is the sub- 
urb of Karwau. It w'as planned during the time of 
the Kutub Sltalii kings, and lies to the south-east of 
the fort, emlingnt the Pnrana Pul (old bridge). The 
kings used to go to, and return fWnn, the city by the 
rrml ]>nssing through Karwan, and in those days 
the route was lined with palaces, gardens, and 
private residences, making a most fashionable and 
pleasant drive. At the present day little but the 
moMpies remain, and they are fur the most part idl- 
ing into decay. The whole presents one mass of 
ruins, only equalled by tliose at Golconda. However, 
it still contains somn interesting remains. About 
half-way between the fort and tlie city is the Tola 
Musjid, the stucou work on which is very fine. 
The mnsjjid at Afisul Gunj is said to have been model- 
led after it, but it hardly presents such a graceful 
appearance. Th^ Tola Musjid was built in A. D. 
1604 (1019 H.) by erder of the king Mahomed Kuli. 
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MUSHK MAHAL, ATAPUR. 

Nciircr the dty, on tlie fort rond, in o lur^ and 
well'preHervcd musjid. Opiiupito. the old brid*;e 
i» the mnsjid an<l tomb of Khaja MiMhk* TlieHC, 
with the vHravanHeriii, must have lieen line buildinga 
in their day, but are now much decayed, having bi^en 
built as long ago as 1022. The French traveller 
Tavernier gives the follmving account of tliia suburb, 
which he styh^d Krcngabarl. “ I Vfforc you come to the 
bridge you must pass through a large suburb, called 
Erciigubad, alamt a league iu length, where live all the 
merchants, the brokers, haiidicraft'truders, and, in 
general, all the meaner sort of jicople, tlio city being 
inhabited only by persons of quality, officers of the 
king’s house, ministers of justice, and officers of the 
army. From ten or eleven in the forenoon, till four or 
five in the evening, the merchants, brokers, and work* 
men come into the mty to trade with the foreign mer* 
chants, after which time they return to their own houses. 
In the suburb are two or three mosques which serve 
for iuiis for foreigners, besides several pagialas in the 
neighbouring fiarts ; through the same suburb lies the 
way to the fortress of Golcrmdn.” 

Atapur.— About a mile to the south of the Tola 
Musjid is a village called Atapur, where will be found 
the ruins a large palace called Mushk Mahal, built 
by Khaja Mushk, a eunuch of Alidulla Eutub Shah, 
and whose tomb is referred to above. It is included 
in the jagbirs of the mother of the present Nizam. 
About six miles to the north of this is the tomb of 
the Nizam’s gallant ancestor, Khtga Abid, Chin Ehil- 
ioh Khan Bahadur, a man of haughty demeanour, 
who would not brook an insult, even from the fevour* 
ite mistress of the emperor, and before whom the 
Mc^ subjects trembled. Be was of Tarkhan origin 
and the first of the femily who visited India. He was 
fevourablj xeceiyed at Delhi by the emperor Shah 



TEMPLE NEAR ATAPUR. 

Jcluui, who presented him with an address of honor 
and mtmey, and attaclicd him to lus |«rsonal staff os 
a man of letters. When the emperor was deposed, in 
1058, Kbaja AIM served Ids successor, Aurangzeb, 
under whom he rose to fiower, receiving tlie title of 
Khilich Kluiu. There is no donbt that Klulioh 
Kliau’s success was largely due to Ids recepduu by 
the emperor, but to Ids foreidght must be attributed 
a fair share of the credit. Though a man of letters, he 
was familiar with the art of war, and this will appear 
less wonderful when it is remembered that Mussal* 
mans of tltat time found it quite as easy to take up 
arms at a moment’s notice, as to translate ancient 
writings, owing to their training from boyhood. Un 
the second invasion of the Decoon by the emperor 
Aurangzeb, in 1683, Khilioh Khan jtnned the emfje* 
ror’s army, together with the militory forces he had 
brought with him from the province of Mcadtan, 
where he had held the military command. He was 
present at the siege of Bi japur, and afterwards ncoom- 
ponied the emperor at the siege of Goloonda, daring 
whicti a cannon ball carried away his right arm, from 
tlie effects of which he died three days afterwards. 
The fortitude with which Khilich Khan met his death 
attracted much admiration at the time, and is thus 
described by a native historian: — ** In the year 1686 
Khilich Khan, daring the nege of Golcoiida, was 
struck by a Ml from a zumlxKtruk, which carried 
away his right arm. His courage and fortitude, 
however, were so great that he returned on horse- 
back to his tent. The vizier, Jumdul-ul*Mulk 
Asud Khan, was sent 1^ the emperor to inquire 
about his condition. When the surgeons were 
removing the broken bones, Klulioh Khan continued 
to sit up without sttp|.)ort, and to converse with the 
vizier, praising the dexterity of the surgeons, and 



helping liimfielf ti> coffee with hie remaining hand. 
Every endeavour waa made to save hia life, but the 
hand of fate waa tor> powerful, and at the exjnration 
of t hree daya he drank the aherbet of deatli from the 
luiiidrt of the meaHenger of the Almighty.*' Aurang> 
r.eb, who ia atiid to have lieen muc;h affected by the 
iiewH (ff the death of Khilieh Khan, gave ordera that he 
should be buried on the sfiot where his tomb ia now 
situutcil, in the vicinity of Atapur. It may be said 
tlmt he was the moat intellectual and the most peace* 
ably ilia|M>aed of nil his iamily. Khilicli Klian Itad 
a sun named Moer ShaIiab*ud*Dm, who showed great 
militury ability in an expedition against the lianee of 
Oud(ie]M)re, which he conducted so much to the 
satisfaction of 1.hc empertir Aurangxeb, that he was 
given the title of Ghazee*ud-Din. He was after*, 
wards suitcessfnl in an exiMidition against Sumblwji 
Mahratta, w'lten he captured the lbrtit>BB of Il^apur, 
and the eni}K!ror conferred on him the title iff Fenize 
dung for this service. Aurangzeb ia said to have 
publicly exclaitnid of lum: “As Feroze Jung lias 
saved the honor of Timuur, may God take lus 
honor and tliat of his chihlnm under his protection 
till the Day iff Judgment.” Ghazee*ud*i)in after* 
wards accompanied the emperor to Golconda, w’here 
he received several severe wounds. He suhsetpicntly 
proceeded against Suntu . Maliratta, whom he coii* 
qucn.*d, and w'lvwe head he presented to the emperor. 
He suffered from the eflccts of the climate, and lost 
the sight of both his eyes, in consequence of which he 
was excused from peraonal attenilance on the emperor, 
but he afterwards held several posts of honour. 
He died at Ahinedabod in the year 1711. His 
remains wen^ conveyed to Delhi, and interred neor the 
Ajinere gjite of that city. Ghazct *ud-Din married the 
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daughter of Saadula Khan, a minister of the emperor 
Shidi Jeluin, by whom he had a sou, born in 1671. 
Meer Kummnr-ud'Din by name, afterwards known 
as Asaf Jah, tlie great Nizam-ul*Mulk. 

Old Bridge.— The old bridge, which is eff stone 
and has twenty*three arches, was built by King Maho* 
med KuU Kutub Slmh in 1503. It is 600 feet long, 
83 feet broad, and 54 feet above the bed of the river. 
The Hindu burning*ghat8 are close by. 



THE OLD WUOGUE. 
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THE FIL KHANA. 

Begum Bazaar. — On jthu nortliern side of the river number of Government elephants picketed out 

is a rood leading north*east to lit^nra Hasaar, so styled in the open. There are also a number of elephants 

because in fonner rimes the revenues of the place l>elonging to the Nisam kept here. An illustration 

were allotted to the chief begum of the Nixam. There is jpven above of the Fil Ktiana ; and another, below, 

is a huge grain market here, and near by is the Fil of a dead elepluint — a huge beast, about eleven feet 

Khana (elephant quarters), where there are a large tugh — being cut up for removal from the kliana. 
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AFZUL OUNJ MUSJID. 

Afzul Gunj. — To the east of Bo^ruin Ka/jinr is those of any other Maliomedan centre. The orna- 

Afzul Gtmj, which forms the principal street between mental galleries round tlie miuars are also a prominent 

Ohudderghnut and the city. Here is a beautiful feature of these mosques. Adjoining the musjid is 

inusjid of graceful proportions, with four minarets, the Afsul Gunj general hospital. During the official 

which is said to have been modelled after the Tola year ending October 1894 (1808 Fasli) the hospital 

inusjid on the rood to Golconda, near Karwan. The treated 47,150 out-patients and accommodated 1,588 

chief characteristic of the inusjids in Hyderabad is the in-patients. Attached to it is a senana hospital, 

profusion of plaster decoration over the facades and under the superintendence of a lady doctor, which is 

minors. The outlines of the latter are tUfferent from undoubtedly doing satisfactory work. 
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ANCIENT TEMPLE, AMBARPET. 


Oiiphant Bridge.— Abuut a mile caMt from A£«ul 
Guiij, l)eyond the • UeHidency, is the Oliphaiit 
Bridge, BO called aft^ Colonel Oliplumt, who built it 
in 1831. It haa the following inscription : — ** This 
bridge was erected in the year of our Lord 1831 by 
order of His Highness the Nizam Nazir-ud-Dowla 
Baliadur, and during the Ministry of Baja Chundii 
LalL-J. Oiiphant, Mads. Engrs., Archt.*' 

Mulkapet. — Further east, on the Ghudderghaut 
side of the river, is the Thuggi Jail. About a mile 
beyond are tlie ruins of a very old Hindu temple, and 
near by, at Ambaqiet, is a fine old look>out tower 
which is now used as a treasury. After crossing the 
Oiiphant Bridge the 
suburb of Mulkapet 
is reached, famous for 
a racs'course, which is 
considered to be one 
of the finest in IntUa. 

The Hyderabad race 
meeting, which at* 
tracts sporting men 
and visitors from all 
parts India, is held 
here annually in No* 



vemlier, th(‘ meeting lasting for five days. There 
lure a number of fine residences in tlus now suburb, 
including a garden-house belonging to H. H. the 
Nizam. One regiment each of the Sarfi-klias infantry 
and cavalry is stationed here, and lieyond, in a pro- 
minent position, the princi|.)a) jail in H. H. the Nizam's 
Dominions is situated. This is a fine building, wldch 
can hold over 600 prisoners. It is under the BUjier- 
vision of a European su])Grintendcnt. 

Asman Ghar. — On an isolated liill, on the road 
to Sarurnagar, ia a vUla built recently by H. E. 
the Nawab Sir Asmun Jab Baluulur, K. C. I. E., 
known as Asman Ghar. It is entirely of granite, and 

has an imfM)sing castle- 
like appearance. It 
is magnificently fiv- 
nished and fitted 
throughout in English 
style. It is, hr tlie 
greater part of the 
year, a frvorite resort 
of sportsmen, as both 
large and small game 
are to be had in the 
neighbourhood. 
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A8MAN QHAR. 


Mftny partiuH, organitH*,d for the entortjun- 

inentuf n'>yalty, to ■whom tJxe caatle was lent as a hunt* 
ing Ikac, hi»ve 8<‘t out from here. The building wua 
deidgneil by H. £. the Knwab himself, and was built, 
as its handsome appearance proves, at a heavy outlay. 

Raymond's Tomb. — Mysemm Tekcdy (Mons. 
Raymond's Mount) is tiie lunie of a hill, to the 
south of Asman Ghar, which rises to a height of a 
hundnsi feet above the level of the sumiundiug 
country, and, erected on it, is the tomb of M. Ray- 
mond, a celebrated Frenchman, who died at Hydern- 
liad on tlio twenty-fifth of March 1793. The tomb 
is a granite obelisk, twenty- tluree feet high, stand- 
ing in tlie centre of an oblong platRirm 180 feet 
long by 8.^ feet broad. There is no inscription on 
the olsdisk (altliougli four slalw have been let in, 
evidently for the purjiose), but simply the letters 
“ J. R.” iilMive the slabs on each of the four sidtM. In 
front of the toinit, 25 fm^t from it, is a small mist'd 
platform, on wlucU stands a flat-rtsifed buil^ng sup- 
IMirted by 28 small {altars, forming a shrine rimilor to 
a Grecian temple, and in tliis are kejit the lamps 
and other articles used to decorate the tomb. On 
the front of the building is a carving of the Nizam's 
ting, surmounted by a cross, and rude crosses, in red, 
are {uiintiMl on tlie Imsement of the large plat&rni. 
A grand view of the surrounding country is obtained 
from tills HiHit, possibly the finest in, or around, 
Hyderaliad. Jt should be mentioned here that the 
word Mysemm” is sim{)ly the old native pronun* 
ciiition of the name ** Monsieur Raybiond,” this ver- 
nacular rendering of the name having been definitely 
adopted. The Mysemm Regiment, referred to elee- 
where, was also named after Honrienr Raymond* 



LOOK-OUT AT AMBARPET. 


Michel Joachim Marie Raymond was born in Fmnce 
on the 2.'>th of September 1755, and was only in 
the prime of life (forty-two) at the rime of his 
death. He went to Pondicherry with the intention 
of ongoing in mercantile pursuits, but he soon 
abandoned tnule for the more exciting profession 
of arms, and entered the service of Tipn Saltan. He 
subsequently joined M. Russy on the return of the 
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PALACE OP SIR ASMAN JAH AT 8ARURNAQAR. 


INTERIOR VIEW, SIR ASMAN JAN’S PALACE AT SARURNAOAR. 
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VISW FROM MOUU ALI. 


latter to India in 1783, and on Bussy'fi death at 
I’oiiiUclierry, two years afterwards, M. Kaymond, who 
hold the rank of captain, sucoecKled to tlie command 
of the corps, and entered the service of the Nizam* 
At the time of his denU^ whicluiccurred very sudden- 
ly, he could boiist of jHissessiug more influence at the 
court of tlie Nisam than the Britisli Resident. M. 
Raymond had 15,000 well -disciplined troops at bU 
coinmanfl, and it can therefore be readily understood 
that ]ie*was a powerful personage. His death ocour- 
rtxl in the zenith of his power, and six muntlis previous 
to the c mclusiou of the treaty lietweeu the Nizam 
and the Hritish, under the terms of which the French 
troops were dislmiided. “ Tliis crisis,” Colonel Malleson 
says, ” would have tried the utmost his aUlity and 
influence.” t)n every anniversary of Raymond’s death 
the tomb and platform are brillituitly illumiiuted, and 
a grand fair is held dining die day, which is attended 
by thousands. Salutes are fired by the Irregular 
tiHHips, many of whom are descendants of those who 
formed jmrt of Itaymond's famous fitteen thousand. 
Some hours are ajicnt at the tomb feasting, and 
recounting to one an >ther the stories of the greatness 
and kindness of “Musa Rahim” as he is styled. 
These stories have been handed down from father to 
son. Colonel Malleson, in writing of Raymond, says : 
“ No European of mark who prebeded him, no Euro- 
pean who followed him, in India, ever succeeded in 


gaining, to such an extent, the love, the esteem, 
and the admiration of the natives of the country.” 
A German officer named Piron succeeded Ray- 
mond. Speaking of this man, in a letter to Liwd 
Holnirt, written in April 1789, Mr. Malcolm, Assistant 
British Resident at the time, says: “Raymond is 
succeeded by Mr. Pi^)n, a rough, violent democrat ; 
a man with more hostile disposition to us than his 
predecessor, but less dangerous.” In another letter 
to General Ross, he speaks of Piron as “a rough 
democrat, a stranger to that tmper and those con- 
ciliatory manners by which his jtredecessor won his 
way to greatness.” 

Sarurnagar.—Sarumagar, another suburb^ is in 
itself a saliibriotts spot, but the water is bad, wUeb 
accounts for a large inlaoe there having been abandon- 
ed when but half finished, and for the same reason 
the building of the fort (KUa Kcdiona) was stopped. 
A noticeable feature in this suburb is a beautiful palace 
which belongs to His Excellency Sir Asman Jah Baha- 
dur, K.C.I.E. It is elbvated above nn open country, 
south-east of Hyderabad, and is approached by a 
well-construotisi four-mile road from the Residency. 
The palace is the favourite resort of Sir Asman Jah, 
situated as it is in the healtluest part of the place, and 
it is undoubtedly one of the most cliarming rendences 
in the suburbs of Hyderabad. IVithin easy distance 
of the polaoe, both huge and small game abound, and 
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RUINS OF THE KILA KOHONA. SARURNAOAR. 


not infrequently is the sportsman gladdened by the 
ei^t of hundreds ot antelope, black buck, &c., skip* 
Pi>« over tlie country. The iialaiw is fitted in a 
coniUnatinu of Oriental and English style, with all 
tliat wealth can procure and art am devise. Uoyalty 
and notalulides have often frequented the palace dur* 
ing entertainments and shooting excursions. The 
building, which is a new'ly-constructed one, cost a 
large sum of money, and amply reflects the huge, 
expenditure in its various beauties. The Nisam’s 
preserves are in the immediate vicinity, where no one 
is allow'ed to shoot or sniirc game without the permis- 
sion of His Higliness. Deiur-huuting by means of 
trained cheetahs is indulged in here, (he clieetah lieiiig 
hooded and then driven slowly in tlie direction of a 
herd of deer. When sufficiently near, the hcKsi is 
slipped ofl’*, and the beast advances, taking advantage 
of ^e smallest cover, until near enough to spring on 
one of the herd, when he brings it down and sucks its 
blood. He is at once again hocsled by his keeper and 
taken buck to his airt, w'here he is given a bowl of blood 
as a reward fiir obedieiusc. The deer ro.am about over 
the undulating uplands, but ore very wary, disliking 
mostly the attire in general, and the hat in parti- 
cular, of the Euroi>enn. Long experience lias probably 
taught them that there is some connection between a 
sun topi or a helmet and a rifle, for though you may 
see a country cart driving past a fine black buck 
without his taking any notice, yet no sooner do 
yon commence to stalk him yourself than he is imme- 
diately on the alert. Cheetahs abound in the vicinity, 
and prey on the deer, but they are protected by law 
being shot Still they are sometimes caught in 
wooden traps and tamed on to the raoc-oourse, where 
they are speared for sport. This occasionally proves 
intnissting sport in more ways than one, as beasts 


liave lieen known to charge the CMwd of Kight-soers, 
instead of making fur the open country. About a milr 
from the abandoned |Hilace arc the ruins «if the old 
fort called Kila Kohona rcfcrreil to nlsivc. The build- 
ing of this fortress was commenced during the roigi) 
of Ibrahim Kutub Sludi, about 1 5 G 0 , but aiter some 
progress had been made, the king, visiting the palace 
from Golonnda, fell sick there ; considering this to be 
on ill-omen, he (trdered the works to lie stopped, ami 
the place is now in ruins. 
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The Shams-ul-Umaira Burial Qround. These trasbe stand in a large court-yard, dbaded 

—About two inilcH to the west of Sarurnagar is with big trees, in which there is also a inuqid. 

the burial ground of the illustrious &mily of The gate-way to the oourt>yard is a two^toried 

Shams-ul-Umura, the chief of the noble families building, haying a music-room and accommoda- 

iii Hyderabad. Here are Uie graves of all the tion for atten^nts. The makbarras are very 


HueccHHors (together with 
the meniliers of their 
families) of the fumous 
Tegii ttung, the founder 
of the fuuiily, who died 
at Ifydembad in 1786, 
and who was himself 
buried here. Most of 
the tomlw are of whim 
marble, heuutifully 
(«rved, that of Bhains- 
nl-Umura 111. being 
very noticeable. The 
tomb of the late wile 
of the pnwent nobleman 
who holds the title, tlie 
old<!Kt son of Hhams*ul- 
Umura III., is a v«.‘ry 
ex(|uisite H|iCtMinen of in- 
laid mosaic work. This 
prim»*sH was the daugh- 
ter of H. II. the late 
Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowla. 



TOMB OF SHAMS-UL-UMABA III. 


handsome structures 
surrounded by scol- 
loped arched corri- 
dors The door-ways to 
the tombs are arched 
and profusely orna- 
mented in stucco, and 
the sides are of tine 
|)erforated work con- 
structed of very small 
tiles placed edgeways 
in fanciful designs and 
fiiced witli stucco. The 
facades of the makbar- 
ras and the cornices are 
richly ornamented. At 
the comers are small 
domes with Grecian 
horns, and a series of 
smaller domes surround 
die buildiug, corres- 
ponding with the grace- 
fill arches below. 



SHAMS-UL-UMABA TOMBS. 
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Faluknama Palace.— To die south of Hydem- 
had, standing on a hill overlooking the dty, is Fal- 
nknama, the fine new palaoe built by His fooellenoy 
the present Prime Minister, Sir Vik>ir>nt>Umara Baha- 
dur, E. 0. 1. £. This palace is oonradered to be one 
of the finest in India. The approach sig-sags up a 
hill for about a mile, while half-way up tlwre is a 
large gate-way wliere a military guard is stationed. 
The palace, on extensive and handsome straqtiire, 
stands on a terrace, and in the front of the building 
this terrace forms a garden which is artistically 
laid out in English style. The faqnde of the paluct^ 
is in Gredlan style. The comice rests on a doable 
row of Corinthian columns which serve as supports 
to a pediment, which is ornamented with a relief 
centre-jnece representing the cout-of-urins of His Ex- 
cellency the Prime Minister. The terrace garden is 
reached by a flight of steps firom a lower terrace, 
whidi forms the public entrance;. The interior is 
reached from the garden by a double flight of steps 
which lead to a deep veniiidah. The Iteautiful mar- 
ble vestibule, which always seems delightfully cool 
on the hottest day, is fitted with marble seats sur- 
rounding an exquisite fountain. This comprises a 
marble-coped basin, fnun the centre of whufo springs 
a pedestal, beautifully carved, upon whufo are figures 
of cheruUms supporting a basin wliich forms the 
second base ; firom this again rise three cherabs, back 
t«> back, supporting n tiirec-coruered basket which 
forms the third base This is surrounded by dolphins 
spurting fine sprays of water on to the delicate ferns 
group«*rl below. The walls of tlie vestibule are beauti- 
fully laiinted, and the ceiliug artistically tieoomted. 
Ifoyond this is a waiting-room. Adjoining the wait- 
ing- nxmi is the library and council chamber, where 
llis Excellency transacts his public bunness. The 
staircase leading to the upper flo<r is of marble, 
witli beautifully curved balustrades, supporting, at 
intervals, superb marble figures with eandelahra. On 
the walls of the landing are excellent oil-paintings 
of His Highness the Nisam , Sir Salnr Jung, and 
other past ministers and notable personages, the 
whole fonning a grand historical (licture gallery, 
which adds immeasurably to t he itiqKtsing, effect of' 
tlic staircase. The state reception-nsim is mo»t 
beautifttily decorated after the exquisite style id* 
Louis XIV. The ceiling is carved with beautiful 
frescoes bordered with gilded reliefs. Every appoint- 
ment of the room is exceedingly rich 'without gaudi- 
ness, and from floor to ceilmg there is Imntiony in 
dll the surroundings which exldhit must {lerfisji 
taste and artistic uouceptiuii. It will be seen tltat 
the accompanying illustnitiun reveals the magni- 
ficent embellishments of the room and the superb 
crystal chandeliers. The following is an account of a 
sodal ftmetion recently held at the palace, which shows 
the lavish way in which the nobles of Hyderabad 


entertain thdr European and Native finoods. The 
great event of the week was, of course^ the ball given 
by His Excellency the Prime Minister at his palace 
of Faluknama, some seven miles distant from the 
Hyderabad Club. Long will the evening of the 
28rd September 1890 be remembered in the dty and 
in Secunderabad. On this date, our tmwt Oracious 
Sovereign the Queen- Empress had attained the ninety- 
sixth day of the fifty-ninth year of her rdgn, and had 
thus reigiusl longer than any other Britisli Monarch. 
It seemed a fitting compliment that His Excellency 
the Prime Minister should have idirMen this particular 
«lay for eurerraining so many of Her Majesty’s loyal 
subjects. It was a happy idot <if Hi«» Excellency to 
Itavc the entertainment at his ^mliKa; of Faluknama, 
for all the guests were cliarm^ with the opjKirtu- 
uity, and anxious to view the splendid structure 
when illuminated. We were amply rewarded for 
the long journey, fi»r, as the hundreds of carriages 
rolled along the approach, and up the long drive, it 
seemed like a scene in Fairy Lund. The brilliantly- 
lighted terrace, which overhung the ditrkness below, 
rdmindisl one of the end of a high pier. As the 
carriages drew up to the main entrances, melodious 
strains of music charmed the ear. As we arrived at 
the temuxi just outside the lovely vestibule of white 
marble, we were received by His Excellency's ever 
popular Private Secretary, Mr. Farid«x>nji, wheme 
cheerful greeting and 'tactful right word at the right 
time,' always lias the magic effect of making the 
guest pleased with himself or herself, and, oonse(|uent.- 
ly, pleasant with evi^ryonc else. We passed into 
the exquisite marble vestibule, e/t nnUe to the liall- 
rtx)m. Here the splendid proportions, imd the noble 
outlines of the grand white marble staircase, with 
its beautifully (xirved balustrades, appealed to the 
eye; so charming was tlus view, that we nearly 
passed on without duly admiring the lovely marble 
fountain which was in full play, around which ferns 
were tastefully arranged, the whole impartiiq; a de- 
lightful sense of cisdness. Arrived at the tep of the 
staircase we were received by the cver-kind Sir Vikar- 
.. Ill -U muni, who was accompanied by the Resident. 
From this point we inspected the many handsome 
oil-{miiitingB which hung on the walls of the staircase, 
among which I noticed life-size iiortraits of His High 
ness the Nizam, Sir Salar Junjg, and otliers. No more 
lavish surniundings, for a ball, could lie imagined than 

. this beautiful |mlacc of Faluknama. The drawing- 
rooiDi a H]Nu:ious a|>Hrtincnt, is u Frcndi harmony in 
soft tones of Louis XIV. style, the draped walls b^g 
exquisitely contnisted with the paintings surrounding 
them. The draperies and furniture in this room are 
veritable works of art, and combine pcufoct confiirt 
with almost prodigal luxury. This lovely room opens, 
by French windows, into a long deep verandah, whidi 
surtuunds all the chief apartments of the front and 
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nd«i of (Ur block of the pelnoe. In the oramer of the 
verandah, opening inti> balUroom, iras Btatiimed 
HIb Higl^eRR the Nrizam*B atring I’and. The ball' 
mom is a wunderfully hundanmc mom, in aubdned 
tonee of brown, an exceedingly ettective aetting to the 
gay and varied costumea of the dtmeera. The floor, 
which ia an excellent a[>ecimen of tlte ^tan^ueteiie, 
WHS in splencUd condition. Snp;)tir was served at the 
long rabies — the longest I liave ever seen in the 
dining'Tuoui, winch is one of the finest in India, uud 
a really fine specimen of wood decoration. After 
supper, people began to ‘circulate,’ and with otlier 
kindred spiiits 1 made an hour's inspection of the 
beautiful library, bilUarfl-rooin, and otlier apartiiients. 
The Imngings, the furul**]ungs, the details of all the 
nwms, are n joy to every arilstic soul.” Fmm the 
terrace of Faiuknainn ]iaince the bciiutiftil Mir Alum 
lake is seen at the foot of the hill ou the left, and a 
splendid view of Hyderabid is also obtained, extend- 
ing from Goloonda to liolanim. 

The Mir Alunn Lake. —The Mir Alum lake is 
a most pictni'esquc sheet of water, alamt eight miles 
in circumference, and distant from the city of Hyder- 
alnd some tliree miles, over a rather monotonous 
road. It is fringeil on tlie west by a cliain of hil- 
lo<‘ks, with the gloomy old fort of (jolcomlu in the 
iNi -k-groimd, ami is walled on the north hy a inasuve 
bund iKtarly three-tpiarters of a mile in Icngtli, which 
was constructed by Krencdi engineers. From a 
jiusition to the ea-t. the blind presents a strangely 
attractive appearance, being formed by a series of 
twenty-one very large graiiite stiuii-circnlar projec- 
tions, looking exactly like so many arches lying 
on their sides, the resistance to the water during 
a AuikI ofi'cnsl by the several semi-circular masses 
of granite being undoubtedly very great. Strong 
rei'ctnients of the same material at the liauk of each 
junction of the arches add considerably to the 
strength ofthednrri, and ill this, as in all other masonry 
structures of some years ago, in and around Hydeni- 
liad, it is notii’eable that very powerful coinent must 
have been iiseil in the work. The bund, or eriibatik- 
meat, was completed by Muiiir-uI-MuIk, who was 
Minister of Hyderabad from I HOh to 1B32, at n cost of 
;B80,u00, and was named after his predecessor, the 
great Minister, Mir Alum, who leil the contingent 
iorees of the Nizam during the war with Tipu Sultan 
in 1799, and who commenced to build the bund 
out of the piize-mtmey wldch fell to ids share after 
the fiill Seringaparam. Mir Alum, it should Vie 
motioned, ivas the great grandfattu‘r of the first Sir 
Salar Jung. At the extreme west end of the lake, 
widch has picturesque coverts and ]iretty windings, 
is a prettily-wooded hill, on the summit of which ia 
the J^y shrine df a Mahon.edttn saint, Hahbub Alu 
This tomb^ though snuUI, is a ^mimetrically built 
dome-sh^p^ buiyUig of marble and granite. It 


stands on tlie top of a high flight of steps, looking 
down on the calm unruffled waters beneath. The 
tomb is surrounded by a walled enclosure, and the 
shrine is reached through a handsome doorway, 
bearing the tugn of the sacred fish and also the follow* 
iiig sranz;i ; — 

"Thmi nrt mlmlfnl of the tadlKeut, 

Th, heart on thooghu of mer«;y Intent* 

What though Karth'ii tramami all Mong to theef 
Thou wilt iie*ur r»f the poor forMvtfnI be,*' 

The following couplet appears on another door to 
the right; — 

“ WhfiMv faoe ha'* humbly preMed this halluweil ground 
Higher than Huavcui hiw exaltation found.'* 

There are a number of steam launches on the lake, 
to which electric uud motor launches have lately been 
added, so that an enjoyaVile day may be spent there. 
The Nizam invariably entertiiiiis his illustrious guests 
to an excursion on the Mir Alum lake, and Ins 
•Minister fiillows suit. The lake bursts on the view 
<{uite suddenly on arriving from Hyderabiid, owing 
to u sliaq) turn in the approach, and one's first 
thought is, “ how charming a week’s picnic in the 
vicinity would be, after the heat <»f IlyderalNid.” The 
place is most attractive, and visions of slioodng, fish- 
ing, cool siestas on the water in the early mornings 
or evenings, or on imxmliglit nights, flout through the 
mind, and one reluctantly turns away with regret 
at luiviug to leave so pleasant and rcfresiiitig a place. 

The Ladies' Fountain.— -Near hy, on the road to 
Hydenilsid, is the Cheshmii IliU (Ladies’ Fountain), 
the waters of which arc supjKised to contain some 
8i>eciflc virtue, and ladies, therefore, frequently go 
there to bathe. The fiamtain was built by Hay 
Haiyat Haksh Begum, the mother of Sultan Abdulla 
Kutub Shah. 

Palaces Temples, Ac.— About a mile nearer tlie 
dty is the p-ilaue of Nawab Sufu* Jung Bahadur, 
which is very mideiit. Neartr the old bridge is a 
Marwari temple, standing in a garden belonging to 
Kaja .Murli ManoUer Bahadur, and from this spot, 
fiir about a mile up to the old bridge, the bink of the 
river is one long burial-ground, with hero and there 
Hindu burning-gliftts. It is here that the public 
e.xeeutions take place, the process of putting criminals 
to deatii bring tlie old Indian custom — decapitation 
with the sdn.itar. A {xirtroit of the State execution- 
ers will be found in another ehapter. 

The Village of Myseram. — On the high road to 
Bangalore, ten miles south of Hyderabad, lies the 
village of Maisaram, where H. H. the Nizam’s Maisa- 
ram troops used to be located. Maisaram ie a cor- 
iiiption of the name Monsieur Raymond, and is pro- 
nempoed and ttstlally written now **Myaerain.” The 
place, however, b of oomporatively little note now. 
There are eotoereBMins of fliudQ temples here wbkh 
were deslrayed by AurangMb after the capture of 
(^oloonds. A moeque wsi bniltat the time firom 
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lir: rcinniriH of one of tlx^ Inr^i'Kt oi' tiioi^o tciiiples, 
:iih1 ]iiec(M of blfick fK)IiHlu>i| ijiiHnlt, wliicli fomed 
|Hirti<iiiH of the HUp)Kirt.s «if tiiu dtxirxvny of the larguBt 
teinpiu, were reiiiovcMl to the Meecii MuRjid at Hy- 
dcr.dmd, where they arc now naed iut aesitH in the 
eoni’t-yunJ. 

Lingampali. -Aianit a mile to the north of the 
lleHiileney on the .MonIn Ali road ia the atibnrb of 
liing!iiii|tali. Thia villiige eontuina many fine gartleiiH, 
Home of them having Ijcen laid out during the time of 
the Kutiih Slathi kinga. H. H. the Kiwim haa a palnee 
here in an oxteimive garden, and the Nawih Sir Khnr* 
bhetd >)ah hiia a large garden near, which ia well 
atoi'kitd with fruit, treea. In a amnll jialace in the 
grounda are nmtiy old euri<Mitica ; a numlier of 
]H»rtmita in oil eoloura ; amiic ipwint old aketchea of 
]ireviouH NuaiiiH, and |>ortrnitH of previouH ll(»identa, 
OH well na a boat of intereating wall and tahle 
deeoratioiia. The Nuwah haa lately added a han(|net- 
ing hall to tlie Imilding. There ia a large ciatern 
in the garden, luid a amall eolletrtion of wild anitnala. 

Moula All. Alxnit eight niilea due north of the 
city ia the aaenvl hill of “Moula Ali,” 2,017 feet 
alxtvc the level of the Hm, which ma\ he taken aa a 
fair a(a%<inen of the irndated hills in the State. On 
thia hill there ia a shriia^ dedicated to Ali, heiare the 
name. Anotlier hngi* granite liiil that standa out in 
aolitary gmiahair ngiunst the aky is “ Kwium Uuaiil,” 
8(» called trom a legend that it hears an inipresa of 
Malionu^l’a f(N>t. At the fixit of the hill in .Moula Ali 
village. It Ixdng ucxiier at Moula Ali than in Hydera- 
l»a«l, the Ni/.uin fref|nent ly g<xjB there for (ihange of 
air. An annual fiur. w'hich laatB for thnH! days, ia 


held eloae hy, and thoiiaanda of dcvotcea flock toil 
from Hyderalxtd and the aumiunding country. Hia 
IlighncHH and moat of the city nobles oIho viait the 
place, and remain wliile the fair lastH, most of them 
iiaving country houacH in the village, or on the road. 
When returning to the city. His Highneas the Nizam, 
Heated on an elephant, heads a long pna^ession, and, 
HH he movcH, he throws handfuls of small coins 
amongst the crt»w<l, ami an amusing but deH{M!rate 
scramble ensues. This ftiir was instituted in the 
time of Abdulla Kiitub Shah, when a sacred pauja, 
or hand, was bnniglit from Kerlsdla and ensiirineil 
on the Moula All hill. The Moula Ali race-conne, 
which has now' been lunctically superseded hy a more 
convenient site at Secunderabad, still remains, and the 
hl-annnal meetings held there attnict a fair number 
of British olKtors and s]K>rtsmeu, although the journey 
by carriage from any part of liydi'raltad, over an 
undulating ill- kept road, might be thought weK 
caluulatod to damp tlio entliusiasm of even the keenest 
sportsman. 

Lalla Guda. — Two miles from Moula Ali, to the 
soutli, nestles the village of Lalla Guda, wliich is 
surrounded by a liigh stone wall with bastions at each 
of the iuigles. This phure is believed to Iiave lieon 
built during the hwt century by a Civourite begum of 
the then rtdiug prince, Ni'&mi .Gl Khun. It was 
originally niuned Bil>iriiig:ir, but, after the begum’s 
death, the orchileet, Lalla, calhxl it Lalla Guda, aftiM* 
himsidf. The vitl:tge now belongs to Naw'ah Sir 
KhursiuNt .lah, K. C. 1. E., who luis a lmng>ilow there, 
with a line giirtien in tlu' eiieliwnre. About a mile to 
the south is the roail leading to SecnnderaLuI. 
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tsfopic2[l ^efpospec!. 
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^11^ V l.li*! early ilayn (it)lci)n«ia was but a Rinall 
fort, iiiulor Hitidn prlmufs, but it nftern'anlH fell 
under the K%vay of the rajas uI* Wami^jal. It 
" was f^led, toother with all its dejieiideiMaes, t«» 
the Kahniani kings) if (iiilburjin in the year 1304, ami 
they held it until J '>12, when it passeil fnitii them tu 
the kinpfH ef the Kutnb Hliahi line. Previous to Itl64, 
there does not n|i]M>ar to lie any ns^irdeil hbtory, but 
tnutes exist, in tlie citadel, wliiuh sliiav that it is i|uite as 
old as the fort of Waran^'nl ; while sotiic authorities 
elnitii tluit it is not less tiiaii two tlumsand yerirs old. 
The rise of the I laltmani dynasty is usually assigned 
to the year 1S47, and it lasted for 178 years, or till the 
year 1.52n. Its successive capitals were Gulbaisia, 
Warangal.nnd Bi<lar, both in the Hyderabad territory, 
and these districts hsisely uorreH|M>nd with the Nizam’s 
Dominions of the prestait day. In their curly sthiggle 
against the Delhi throiu* the oectijners of the territory 
deriveil support from the southern Hindu kingdoms i^f 
N'izianagar ami Warangsd, and these idlianees and wars 
led to a conuiiingling of the Mussalrnan an<l Hindu 
]H»pulntions. The dynasty reached the height of its 
]Miwer under the PahmaTu king, Aln-ud-Oin II., about 
1437, aivl was broken u]i by its discordant elements 
lietween 1489 ami 152o. Lhit of its fragments five 
indejnendent Mtihomedan kingdoms were fonned in 
tlie Deccan, one of these being the Kutub Shahi dy* 
nasty, with its eapit4il atOoIoaida. It was founded 
in 1513 by an adventurcir, who was a man of 
noble family, ami the lim.> he established held court 
thonMuitil 1087. During tlwse 178 years Golconda 
was a large aial powerful kingilom, but it was subdued 
hy Auraiigzeb in l(i87, and auiiiexed to the dominions 
of the Dellii euiidre. The now king, Sultan Kuli, 
s| lent the first year of his nign in consolidating his 
]iowo.r and adding to his kingdom. He added many 
buildings to Golconda anfl stmigthened its fortifi* 
cations, The greiiter jiart of his reign was marked 
by wars ngaitist the various rajas surrounding his 
ilominions, and the Hindu rajas in Telingnna, whom 
he hail only imrtially subdueil, were constantly re- 
Isdling, which uiiturally gave the king and his hirers 
plenty of occupation. 

Notwithstanding the intermittent wars, the first 
Kutub Shahi king’s reign, which lasted for thirty years, 
was [NTosperous, on the wliole, for the kingdom. In 
September of the year 1543, whilst the long, who 


was then m liis ninetieth year, was kneeling at his 
prayers in the cliief most|ue nt Golconda, he was 
assassinated by the commandant of the fiirt, at the 
instigation of his son, who Iwul been placed in confine- 
ment for rebellion. Jamshed Euli seixml the thmne, 
and reigned for nearly seven years, during the whole of 
which time he was engaged in (Kitty wars with his 
neighbours. His first act, after he was proclaimed 
king. Was an endeavour to seize bis younger brother, 
Ibrahim, but the prince fied to Ifuior, whore he receiverl 
assistance, and marched, at the head of a large force, 
to Gnlcnndu, with the idea of ihiposiiig his brother. 
Biirhun Nizam Shah, of Ahmodtiagar, went to the 
assistance of the king, aiul the allied forct>s defeated 
Ihralum uiul the Hidnr troops. Ibrahim thercujKin fled 
for pmtection to Vizianagar, whore the groat llama Raya 
mied. Hostilities again broke out between PSdar and 
Golconda, ami the chief of IHdar marched his force 
to within cigiit miles of Golcomla before Jamshed 
Kuli became aware of his approach. The latter there- 
upon evacuated his capital, Wring only a small force 
to defend it, and Golconda was liesicged ; biitJamshod 
Kuli, having raised a force of troo|>s, advanced on 
Hidiir, and Kasim Rarced whs compelled to raise the 
siege in order to save his ca]iitnl, and order was restored. 

Jamshed Kuli died in the year 1550, and Subhau 
Kuli, Ids son, succeeded him, but he only reigned lor 
six months. Overtures were made Ui Primsc Ilmnliim, 
the lute king s younger brother, by the cluef nobles 
of the court, w'ith the result tliat he left Vizianagar 
and advanced to Golcondn with a strong fiirce ns 
s(M)n as it was known tlint Sublian Kuli had been 
pniclnimed king. Numbers of all classes went out 
to meet Ibraliini, and joined his standard, and on the 
27th July 1550, he was cmw'ned king at Gol- 
conda. Shortly after his accession Ilirahim Shah 
liecame involv^ in a >var between Ahmeduagar and 
Ifijapur, by allying himself with Ahmednagar. 
The king of Bijapur meanwhile sought the alliance 
of the great Kama Raya of Vizianagar, with whom 
Iltrahim Shah had formerly taken shelter. Rama 
Raya made an appeal t(» lltraliim Shalt, entreating 
him, on the strength of their former ftiendship, to 
return peaceably to his capital, and so show a friendly 
dispositifin towards both parties, promifdng, at the 
same time, to conclude a peace with Ahmednagar, 
and pointing out that tite two powers had been in a 
otinstsnt state of warfare, but tiiot, owing to tiie power 
on either nde being abmit equal, nf> advantage had ^ 
accrued to dtlier. The result of this appeal waa the 
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cuticluKioii *.tf n {MtfiuiL Ucforo jicnct! was wmcluded, 
however, Ibrahiiu Shah fought niiiny liattles, ^vith 
varying eticeesi*, nml on one ocKsni^ion he narrowly 
(wcaped being Hurrounded atui cut oft' by Itis ciieniieM. 
Prohting by exjicrienei*, he nwidveil to strengthen anil 
rebuild tlie t\»rt of fToleonda with stcnie and mortar. 
He invited the nobles to eourttruet jtalaces wltliiu the 
Avails, intimating Ins intention to hold his e.ourt tlwre 
in future. Then followeil treachery, for the king 
having left the fori, on one of his hunting exiMirsions, 
tlie garrison, Avhieh was nmstly composwl of llimlus, 
rebelled and closed the gates. After a siegi^ the king 
negained his taipital, wlien he onleml the massacre of 
the whole of the Hindus Avho had relielhsl. Ibraltim 
died at the age of fifty -one, on the 2nd dune 1.580, 
in the tliirty-first year of Ids reign. His reign aa’us 
prosperous and progressive, and many ]iub1ie works 
were carried out, notably the Hussain .Sagar lake, as 
Avell as many mtisqucs and ixtlleges nn<l fortifications 
around the hill of Golconda. He also commenced a 
large fort near Sarumagar, to the south-east of Hy- 
derabad, called Kila Kohona, lait after some pn^gress 
had been made the project Avas abandoned. During 
this reign the existence of diamonds Avas discovered at 
Partial and Kanat in the Golconda territory. 

Ferishtii Avrites thus of IbrtAhim Sliah:— “Of the 
conquests, achieved in tliis reign f lic priuci[ial are tltose 
of Kasankota, Rajmandri, and Kondavir. Among the 
■many edifices erecteil for the purpose of charity, for 
public offices, finr ni}’nl residences, or for geiiemi 


utility, the following are the most conspiewms : — The 
fortifications areutul the hill of Golconda ; the Langar, 
orAlms-house,dedicated tothe twelve Inams ; the tank 
at Ibrahim Pattitn ; the tank called Hussain Sagar; 
the Damat Dudwal ; and the Kfda Clmlmtra or black 
tomicc, at Golconda ; Isisides numerous mosques and 
colleges which Avere erected under the king’s direction. 
During the first n*ign <»f Ibrahim Kutub Siiah, 'I'elin- 
giinii, like Fgypt, heinrae the main (I) mart of the 
Aviiole AA’orld. Merchants from Tiirkistau, Aralw, and 
Pcirrin resorted to it, and they mot Avith such cnoour- 
lAgement that thi^’^ found in it imliicements to return 
frequently. The greatest luxnrira from fon'ign parts 
daily alKaiiided at this king's lius|>itab1e board.” 

The successor of Ibrahim Kutub Shall avus his 
thinl son, Abii-l-Fateli Malnmieil Kiiii, avIio assumed 
the family title of Kutuh Shnlu In 1.589 he com- 
memssl to build the city of Hyderaliad on the 
Imiiks of the Musi river, four miles from (Jolcomhi. 
The fort hod become oA'ercroAvded and unhealthy, 
ami the Avater-supply was Imd, so tliat it was 
deiddeil to build another city, on the present site of 
Hyderabad. A huge town soon sprang uji, which 
aaW at first called Bagnager, after one of the 
king’s Hindu ladies, Imt, at her death, he clmnged the 
name to Hyderaljad. He constmcteil many ])alaces, 
mosijucs, baths, and colleges, os well as the Dad Mahal 
(place of justice), and the Daru-s-Shifa (hospital and 
caravanserai) near the old palace. This latter, consists 
of a large oourt-yard, with chambers round it to aooom- 
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iiindate tmvellen and aick pemoiu, and near by ia a 
line muajid, alaii built by' tlte Hame kin|;. He it waa 
who built tlie Char Miiiar, the most striking building 
in Hydemljud, as well as the four arches, near the 
Char Minar. It is said tluit this philanthropic po> 
tfintate spent a vast sum, from his private {lurae, in 
the canstruction of public buildings. His private 
charities were also very lui^e. 

In 160!1 the king received an ambassador iioni 
Shah Abbas of Persia, who was welcomed in great 
state and with the highest honor. They lironght 
s«ime most valuable prcsrtnts frt«in his imiierial master 
lor iceseutatioii to tlie kiug. Owing to the advance 
of the Moguls into tlie Ih^cimn about this time, tlte 
nmljnssndor rtiinained at (lolcoiuln for six years, and, 
when leaving, he was able to cariy with him prislucts 
ttl India that wire truly worthy to !» sent to the 
king of Persia. The kingdom reached the senith oi 
its j>ros]>erity during this reign. 

King Abu- 1* Fateh Mahomed Kuli rdgned until 
Deceiiilier Kith, when he ditsl, in Ids forty-ninth 
year, lie controlled tlie affairs of the kingdom for 
nearly thirty-four years. His son, Abdulin Kuli, 
succeoied him, and reigned until 1672, when Abu-1- 
Hussan was jiroelniincd king. He wtis tnkou captive 
in 1687. There is very little on record ooncenung 
eidior of these kings, so that, presumably, both their 
reigns wore uiiiiiarkod by jHirticnlarly stirring events 
The following iucbleuts, however, oeeurretl during 
these lew years. In Hl-'o the entjieror, Shah Jehiiii, 
sent a linnaii to tlie (julconda king, stipulating for his 
allogiamw and the payment of tribute. When the 
envoy U^aiing the firman renelied Goleonda, he was 
roocivud witli great honor, and the kliutlxi was renil in 
the cldef mus))uc in the name oi the emperor with the 
consent of the kiug, and coins were struck in tlte iMime 
of the eiiiiieror. The amials of GoUKtiida from this 
time are uncertidn until the arrival of Aiirangzeb. The 
Mogul empire, at tlus period, was losing ix)wer in the 
north of luilift, hut extern ling itself in the Deccan, 
llular fort was taken in lo57, while the remaining two 
of tlie five Mahouiedan kingdoms of Southern India, 
Hijapur and Goleonda, were forccii to pay tribute. 

Mir Juinla, a desceitfiaut tif the Sywls of Ardastan. 
who tvas priiiie minister tt» the king Abdulin Kutub 
Shah, eoii(|Uered a territory, ulsait ^160 mUtM long 
by 6" hnaal, ndjatH)iit Ut the Knruatic, n«ir I’idar, 
which yieldtxl a hatHls«Mne revenue from its diamotul 
iniucs. His jxiwer and wealth were great, as he had 
at Ids (ujtnuiand a ibnre of $0UU Jiorso. His success 
naturally eause.I him to lie Ustkcil upon with suspicion 
by the king, and, finding idmself unable to ohttdn 
such concessions ns he desired Irom his own sove- 
reign, he detmnined to place himself under the protec- 
tion of the Mogul em)>eror. He therefore applied to' 
Aunuigzebfor Bup{iort. Such an opportunity fur in- 


trigue suited Anran'rmb well, and he strong urged 
tlie em}ierur to entertain Mir Jamla*s petition. Shah 
Jehaii, who was bent on compensation f<nr his foilurea 
beyond the Indue, despatched a peremptoiy order to 
king Abdulla Shah not to molest Mir Jumla or any 
of his fieople in any way, but Abdulla was so incensed 
at this questioning of his independence that he con- 
fiscated the property and imprisoned Mahomed Amin, 
a dissolute son of Mir Jumla, who had, by his beha- 
viour, largely contributed to the estrangement of the 
kiug from his father. Shah Jehan then desjiatdied 
Auraiigzoh to oany out his orders, force of arms 
if necessary. In ordw to take the king unawares, 
Aurangzeb sent a message desiring that attention be 
I mid his sun, Sultan ]^Iuhammnd, wliilst he crossed the 
Deccan on his way to llengnl, where he was to wed the 
daughter of his lirother. Prinoe 8huja. This request 
was complied w'ith, and great prepamtiuns were made 
for the reception and (>ntertainment of tlie young 
prinoe. Aurangzoh having deipatched his son witli 
a strong escort, advaiuicd with his forces. Shortly 
nlterwurds, Ablulla Shah learned the designs of Au- 
rangzeb and set Ixith Mahomed Amin and his mother 
at liberty, but, as their pru^ierty was not restored, 
Aurangzeb marciied U{K>n Abdulla's capital. The 
king was taken so completely by surprise tlint he had 
only time to fly to Goleonda. and H^’doinbad fell into 
the hands of the Moguls. Aurangzeb then advanceil 
in [lerson on Golconibi, and Alxlulla, after having 
held out for some time, sued for ])ence, which was 
concluded on Abdulla paying all arrears of tribute 
due to the enqieror, and restoring nil tlte property 
belonging to Mahomed Amin. Ho was also compel- 
led to ^ve his daughter in marriage to Prince Muham- 
mad, with a large dowry of land and money. Mir 
Jniiiln left Goleonda with Aurangzeb, taking valuable 
presents for the emperor, among which the celebrated 
iliamutid, the Koh-i-nor, is said to have been. He 
entered the service of the Moguls, under whom he 
attiiined to a high j[)u8ition. 

Tavernier, the traveller, who visited Gkilconda in 
1648, gives the following account of this celebrated 
man : - “ Mir Jumla was a fierson of great wit, and 
no less understanding in military than instate affairs. 

I had utwnsioti to s]K^ik with him several times, and 
1 have iu> less admired his justitre (lian his d<»patc!i 
to all people that hud to do with him. while he gave 
i»ut several dcsiKitehes at the same time, as if he liad 
rut one entire business in hand. On tlie Uth of 
'eptember 1648, we went to take leave of the Nawabj 
and to know what he lind further to say to ns ooncerning 
the oommodities wc had then shewn liim. But then he 
told us be was busy at present with the examination 
of certain ofthndws who had been brought before him. 
For it is the ouanim of that oountiy never to pnt a 
man in jMrison, but as soon as the offiander is taken* 
he is examined, and seiitenoe is pronounced upmi lum 
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acooniing to his orime, which is immodintely executed, 
or, if the party taken be found iimoccnt he is as suun 
acquitted. And let the coiitroverey bt; of whatever 
nature it will, it ia immediately decided. The 15tlt, in 
the morning, we went to wait upon him again, and were 
immediately admitted into bis tent, where he sat, his 
two secretaries Ity him. The Nawab was ritdng, 
according to the custom of the oountiw', bate^fixiteii, 
like one of our tailors, with a large number of paiiers 
between his toes, and others between the fingers of his 
left hand, which papers he drew sometimes irom be* 
tween his fingers and sometimes from lietween his 
toes, and ordered wliat answers should be given to 
every one. After his secretaries had written tlie an* 
swers, he caused them to rend them, and then took 
the letters and sealed them himsolf, giving some to 
foot'mesaengers, others to horsemen — for you must 
know that all these letters that are seut by foot-posts 
all over India, go with more s(ieed tiian those which 
are carried by hursonien. While wre stayed with tlie 
Nawab, certain officers came to tell Iiim tlwt they lutd 
brought certain ofieuders to the dour of his tent. He 
was above half an hour before he returned them any 
answer, writing and giving instructions to his secre- 
taries ; but by*and*by, all of a sudden, he commanded 
the offenders to be brought in, and after lie had ex- 
amined them and made them couiess the crime of 
which they sttxid accuseil, he was above an hour before 
i'.e said a word, still writing and employing his secre- 
taries. In the meanwhile several officers of tlie army 
came to tender their respects to him in a very sub- 
missive manner, ull of whom he answered only with 
a nod. There was one of the offenders which w'ere 
brought before him who hod broken into a house and 
had killed the mother and three chihlren. He was 
condemned, upon the spot, to Imve his hands and feet 
cut off, and to be cast out into the highway, there to 
end his da^'s in misery. Another bad roblie I upon 
the highway, fur which the Nawab ordered his belly 
to be ripped up, and himself to be cast u|Km the 
dung-hill. 1 know not wliat crimes the other two 
had committed, but botli their heads were cut off. 
When we perceived liim at a little leisure, we asked 
him if he had any other commands to lay u|x)n us, 
and wliether lie thought our commodities fitting to be 
shewn the king. He answered that we might go to 
Golcontla, and that he W'ould write to his son on our 
behalf, and that Ids letter would be tliere sooner thin 
we. And in order to assist our journey, he orderinl 
sixtci>it horsemen to convey us, and to provide us 
necessaries ujion the road.” 

Tavernier again visited Golconda in 16.i2, when he 
TecOrded the following interesting account of the visit 
of a Butch surgeon to the king. “ He w'as led into a 
elwmUir by three eunuchs and four old women, who 
carried lum into tbe be^ and after undressing him, 
washed him, espedally lus hands. Then fcbty amnnt* 


ed Iiiin with aromatic drugs, and, instead of his 
own European clothes, they brought him a rulie 
according to the fiishioii of the country. After tliat 
they brought lum to tlie king, near whom he £>und 
four little iiorriiigers of gold, which tlic physicians 
who were {vesent had woighe<l. Tlieii he let the 
king’s hltHKl under the tongue in tour places, and 
perfttrmed his business so well that when tiic blood 
came to he weighed, it proved to be the exact amount 
which filled tlie porringers — the amount wliicli 
the king’s physicians had ordered to bo drawn. The 
young qiusiii and the (queen’s motiier, understanding 
wluit had been done, were resolved to l(*t hlotNl 
too, more out of curiosity to see the ehinigeon than 
out of necessity, for he uvas a handsome young man. 
He was accordingly uguu stripiied by old women and 
washed, more es[KKiiully his hands, which, wlien dry, 
were mbbtHl with sweet oil, after which a curtain 
WHS ilniwii, and tlie queen stretched out her arm 
through tlie hole, and was let blood. This Dutch 
duitur, M. de Lan, possessed great inUueiice iu tlie 
court of Golconda.” 

In ItiOU the famous Sivaji, the founder of the 
Mahrutta supremacy, uptiearcd on tlie scene after his 
escape from Agra. The Kutub Sliahi king supplied 
him with money and troops, and many ofthe old Kutub 
Shahi forts were recaptured ; but he retained must of 
them for liiinself, giving a lew only to the officers 
wlio accompanied him. Kliafi Khan says of lum 
(Elliott and Dawson’s History of India, page 286):— 
”He swore to the king, Abdulla Shall, tliat if he 
would supply him with forces and the moans of con- 
ducting si<^, he would in a shwrt time wrest all the 
forts whicli Iw'l formerly lielunged to the Kutub Sha- 
his from the Hijapiir king. He vowed also that fur 
the remainder of his life he would remain the devoted 
servant and adherent of Abdulla Siuh. How he 
kept that promise is seen above.” 

'I’he traveller, Tavernier, dilutes upon the fabulous 
wealth and store of priceless dianionds possessed by 
Abdulla Shah, and asserts that he Bur|iassed all the 
kings ofthe Indies in the jHissessioii <if valuable gems. 
Diamoiids, sapphires, and other precious sioiios are 
not out and polished in Hyderabad now, as they 
were two centuries ago, when diamond merchants 
Iroiii Euro|>e spent no small jsiri of their lives in 
travelling thither to purchase or Imrter for them. 
On tlie uti.cr hand, during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, Hyderabad has been a fertile field for 
German and other Jews to sell diamonds, but even the 
balmy days for such travellers an' fast passing away, 
owing to the progress made by a new and enlightened 
Government 

Sultan Abdulla died in 1H72, aged 60 years. He 
hail rriigned for 48 years, and was succeeded by his 
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iM>u>in*law anrl nephew, Ahn*I*HiUMan, who, in his 
youth, had heen ^ dienpated and indolent hahite, 
much of lu** time liaving b^i epent in pleasure, while 
very little attenticm was given to affaire of State. He 
fell entirely uialer the influence of a Mahratta Brahman, 
mimed Madhmui Panth, who became his prime min* 
inter. Thin man filled all the most important posts 
witli Hindus and creatures of lus own, to the exclus- 
ion of the Maliomedans, who were, of course, greatly 
incenscd thereat. The whole internal atiairs of State 
liecame corrupt. Inl (17 (1, at tlio invitation of Madhunn 
Panth, Sivaji returned to Hyderalnd with a fon.'e of 
70,000 men. Sivaji's reception at fiolconda aftonled 
grounds fer a M'ar uith the eriiiH>ror. Several Inttles 
were fought, but the generals of the emperor wert* 
defeated by Madhunn Panth. Sivaji died in 1680 and 
was succeeded by his sun, Sanibhaji. By a treaty 
made with lus sou, Muayin, Aumngaeb was prevented 
from At once pruc'eeding against Golconda, but in 
IfiStSthc Kutub Shnhi king appears to have neglect- 
ed, or refiued, to {aiy his tribute to the emperor, which 
led to intrigue, and ultimately the em]H'ror, in 1686. 
sent Khan delian with a considerable force against the 
kingdom. Several battles were fought, but Khan 
•lehan was unable to reach Golconda, and Prince 
Muayin was sent to his ussistunce. It is doubtfiil 
if the Imprial troops would have succeeded, had it nut 
been for treachery on the part of the Kutub Shahi 
general, who temporised until the Imperial assistance 
arrived, and then allowed the troops to proceed unrno- 
IcstlHl to Hyderabad, where he joined tlie Moguls with 
tlte greater part of lus troops. The king shut himself 
up in Golconda, and Hyderabad was plundered. This 
sack of Hyderabad apfiears to have been a very terrible 
affair. The women of the soldiers and of the inhabi- 
tants of the city were subjected to dishonor. Many 
thousands of men, lieing unable to take horse or carry 
off their pru{ierty, took the hands of thrir cliildren and 
wives, ami fled to Golconda. Prti[terty to the value of 
four or five niilliuns of pounds was seised. On many 
}iartt> of the road and in the market there were lakhs 
upon lakhs of rupees worth, in mone}’, goods, horses, 
and elephants, belonging to the king and his nobles, 
left in the flight . It was never known how many women 
and children of Mussalman and Hindu residents were 
made jHisoners, or how many women of both high and 
low degree were dishonored. Carpets of great value, 
wldch were tiK) heavy to he carried, were cut to 
|iieci!s with swords and daggers, and every juece w’as 
struggled fl>r, while shucking disunler and cruelty pre* 
vaileil. Madhuna Panth was killed in the tumult, and 
tlie king was comptdled to make what terms he could. 
A treaty was entered into, on payment of two million 
sterling in money and jewels, hut it was of short 
duration, ns Auraiigzeb was determined, at any oust, 
to annex Golconda and Bijapur to tho MignI empire. 
In 1687, the king having venturad to assert him- 


self, Anrangaeb fi>nnany declared war against him, the 
latter having incurred the displeasure vi the emperor, 
who metaphorioally remarked that as the oook had 
token to crowmg, no tune was to be lost in wringing 
its neck. The king bravely defended hu fort finr 
eight months, the besieged on one occasion having been 
saved from a surprise the barking of adog, whioh 
was forthwith invested by the king with a gold oollar 
and clmiti; and afterwards kept about his person. At 
last, however, tiui fort lost through treachery, 
and the year 1688 saw (Solounda annexed to the 
umpire. The territory oom}iriaed 21 durcars, divided 
into 655 pargnnas, yielding a total revenue about 
Rs. 16,580,060. A native historian narrates that— > 
*‘The smoke arisiiig from the constant cannonadiug 
removed the distinction between night and day, that the 
emperor himself^ after observing tlie rites of purificatiim, 
sew'ed the seams i£ the first of 50,000 cotton bags, which 
were filled with earth aiwl thrown into the moat to form a 
bridge fur the passage of hia troops into the fort ; and 
cliat mines were exploded, sidlies were made, and an un- 
ceasing cannonade was maintained. Many of the kirg’s 
supfiurters deserted to the Mogul emperor. At length, 
where courage and perseverance fiuled, treason sucoecd- 
««1. M ines and assaults hod been vainly tried against the 
hcn>iu defenders of Golconda, but mon^and promises at 
last won tho day. Many of the nobles of Golconda had 
from time to time gone over to the enemy, until only two 
chiefs remained lo^wl. One of these remained firm to 
the king, but the other was open to bribery. He had 
chaige of a ixistem gate and mlmitted the enemy. The 
.Moguls poured into the f trtress and raised a shout of 
triumph. The king, hearing it, knew that the hour had 
(!urae. He went into the harem and tried to comfert 
the women, and then, asking thrir pardon fer lus feults, 
bade them feruwell, and, taking his seat in the audience 
chamber, ivaited calmly fur his unhidden guests. Ho 
would not suffer his dinner liour to be postponed for 
such a trifle as the Mogul triumph. When the officers 
of Aurnngzebapixnred, he saluted them as became a 
king and received them courteously. He tlien called 
fur his horse and nnle with them to Prince Azam, and 
was presented to Aurangzeb, who treated him with 
gmve courtesy, as king to king, fiir the gallantry of lus 
defence of Golconda atoned for many sins of his licen- 
tious ]aist.** The king was sent a captive to Daulata- 
kaid, where he lived as a prisoner for fourteen yearo, 
dying iii 1701. He was hurieil near the tinnb of 
8yeii liayual Roova, ami his niiHiiislieii tomb, whioh 
he was building at Golconda lietlirc liis dow'iifelt, may 
still be seen there. Abu-l-Hassaa was a very popular 
monarch, and inaity aneoiotea of liis bravery and 
virtues are still current in the Deccan. The emperor 
Aurangzeb immediately took posaeMion of die terri- 
tories of Bijapur and Golixinda, from which time 
Golconda was practically deserted in fevor of Hyder- 
abad, ami its glory oomnienoed to wane. 
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Ropf of ©olco^J^. 



Ihk old fort of Golcondu Httindo about 

Hix mile!:* to tlio norfh-wCHt. of the city of 
Ilyderftbjul. Its fhim* ns n <1uunond centre 
was, at ojic time, world-wide, as every stu- 
dent of Iiistory is awnre. Marco Polo, 
writing of it, snid : “ The Hower • f tlic diatnonds ami 
other large gems, as well as the largest {lenrls, are 
rdl curried to the Koos aud other kings and 

]irinc»!S (.»r those regions. In trutli, they possess all 
the treasures of the world.” ()n tlie roml from 
Hydcraliad tr* Goittonda a gliin|iHe of the ruined 
(titiulel. which t(»wers alstvc tite ’walls of the fort, 
cun now niid then l)c caught. It is apparent that 
the warlike gvivemors of old in tlte Deccan exer- 
cistsl great forethi night when choosing situations for 
their seats of government, for the citadel is infjst ad- 
mirahty situated on an iscdatcd hill about 4U0 feet 
liigh, from when! it overlooks and commanrls a laqge 
tract of the surnaindiiig country. Alsmt a mile to 
the north there is a small hill and f«nt, nround which 
the lower wall was extended hy the first Nbsam, as, bdug 
outside the walls, it was (‘.oiisidtii'id a {Kissible source of 
danger fnari a stnitegieal [siiiit of view. The walls of 
the fort are of gmiiite, aud more than tlin'C miles in 
eircumlerence. The fort, when (»ne is nearing it, 
pnisents a desolate upjKianuiee, aii<l, as if to odd to the 
impression of dejiarted glory, beyond the walls to the 
north-west, tower the cuisilasof the manstdeuius of the 
(lolcondti kings. There m-c eighty -seven basthnis at 


tiie angles of the walls, where are still to he seen 
qiecimens of tiie Kutub Shahi guns, many with the 
breaches blown and otben still carrying the rods 
with which th^ were spiked 'sdien Aurangzeb o^tured 
the fort in 1687. The bastions are seminsireulsr in 
shape, and me built of huge blocks of granite, some 
large enough to weigh eomnderably over a ton. The 
fort formerly harl eight gates, hut only the Mecca, the 
Jamali, the Iknyoni, anci the Fateh (victorious) gates 
are now in use. The latter was so called because 
it was through this gate tliat Mahomed Muaszim, 
Aurang!s«b*8 son, entered the fort at the head of his 
army. The moat which sum>unds Golconda is ohoked 
, witli rubbish. 

.When coining from the direction of the Nisam Sagar 
tank, the t<>rt is entered by the Fateh gate. The 
doors of this are of teakwood, and are studded vith 
shiirp-iKiiiited iron spikes, intended os a defienoe ngninst 
war elephants. On the left, at the end of a short lane, 
is a laige tiiaidan now used for rnanceuvering piirimses 
1^ the Goloouda Artillery. To the right of the gate 
iu% some hundreds of old oannoii bulls cut out of solid 
granite, |nled in hea{)s, and lying just as they were 
left by Auraiigzeb’s warriors, wliile others have been 
piled up on the top of the wall, ready tor action. 
Many old gun ..re lying about, and in many cases 
they ara used as drain -pipes to the houses. About a 
quarter of a mile from the Fateh gate is a road cm the 
right leading to the Nav Maltal, an old place, ormrist- 
ing, as its name implies, of nine palaces, which are 
approached by a series of gardens. These palaces are 
very ancient, and ^ve one a good idea of the style of 
nrr^hitecture in vogue at the time of the first Nizams, 
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THE PATCH OATE. GATEWAY TO THE JUMA MuSJID. 

tho ninjurity nf the ImUdiiigft having lxi'.ui enteted by but when H. H. the Nunin vitdto (iulixiiHln lie ra- 
the firoi. of tlie and Nizam Ail Kiuui. An sidea here, when it very Hixm aHHUmett n more inodern 

iiiHjiiection of tliia place ia very intercating. It ia ab* appearance. Tho court uaed Ireipicntly to lie held 

aoluteiy untenanteil, and echoes tliroughout ita vaat here. Tlie {.laliice, in the early days of the Nizama, 

and Inbyrinthal aimrtinenta with the liHttatepa and waa aurroimded by n liigh wall with strong gates, 

voicea of viaittira. The only viaibi.; sign tliat man ever as indeiHl were all the old dwellings in the fort, 

enters ihe placti ia found in the cnrofully*kept and In the main street of the; iict and i{uitc near the 
rcfreghirig-looking trees, ahrubs, planta, &c., in the gate of the citadel, a little ti» the right, is the Junia 

gardens, which really appear to be. anomalous oases Muajid. a ainall building, the nstf of which is support* 

amidst such a uildenieas of desertion and desolation, ed by fine rows of arches about 15 feet high, the 
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ANCIENT CANNON, OOLGONOA CITADEL. 


«<jurt-yar«l luring jmvcsil with KlnJw of granite. The 
gnttr of the in<»s(]ue iti tiurnionhttHl by n doine, but 
thi! ihMtrway is evidently of Hindu or^in, and niJjM'arH 
to have lurtni once tlur (‘ntmtuu* to a Hindu Hhrihe or 
timphr. It ifi a}i]>aivnt that, in many inutaitceK, the 
ancient Hindu shrincH w(‘rc conveiTitid into moequeti by 
llie early Mahornedan invadeiv. Tiic gnteiA'ay of the 
(luma Miirtjid beara an Arabic itiHcriptiotf ntating that 
the Iniilding WAii erected by Ibn^ini Kritnb Sitah in 
H. 977 (A.1). 1589). It ia, llihvever, palpably the 
site of a Hindu temple. 

PatiHing through the made of the fort, wliieh anr 
Well-kept but naturally somt'wliat ein'iiitoum, many 
objtrcta of intereat attniet the eye. The ruinwl wsiIIk 
and lnul<ling^ on all sides, intt!rs|K-rrted with miMleni 
bazaaiM iittud u]> in ])ateheil-up buildings, tor instanee ; 
goats of decidedly nuNlern apiartitirs and manners, 
skipiang alsmt Iroin ruin to riilii, and nibbling the 
lierlidge tliat protrudes troni tin; walls or grmvs in the 
ganlens : guns of most antii|ne construction lying aixmt 
on all sidtrs ; mos(|ues lurre and there, 
somoi very dtla]Hdated, and others in 
g(MMl n;]inir ; soldiers belongiiig t«> the 
(lohMuidn lSr^de«|nietly and]>rosaic‘nlly 
drilling under Knglish words of com- 
mand, under the sluvlow' of the citadel, 
and on ground tliat must have Imeu 
tlie s<*cne of many a bhsidy liattle; 
these ntal many other .objects cannot fail 
to catch the eye. and set the reflective 
mind in motion. The citiulel is a])- 
pnNtchtsi by a wide road with dwelling* 
itouscs and sho].>s on each side, and this 
{Million of the phu'e is still occupied by 
the ileiHxmdants* of the (ild residents. 

The lull, as lias been said, is surrounded 


at the foot by a formidable wall of oousiilerablc 
height, and its one eiitranct> is called tlie Bala Hissa 
Gate. Titis is one the largest In tlie fort, aivl 
has been recently put into giMal repair. Over the 
entrance and on tlie side walls are figures of griflins 
and lions, and problematic.al animals, all carved 
in stone, wliicli go to show the Hindu origin of the 
structure. Similar aarvings, re}iresenting wliat up- 
]M!ar to be m^’tliicnl creatures, are seen in many 
{Kirts of tbc fort, awl on tin* citaitel wall. On enter- 
ing the citadel to the left will lie seen a vast three- 
storied building of granite called the Sila K liana, which 
was once used as an armoury, imd to tlie right ore tlie 
mins of the quai'ters u.*tuil by tlie garrison in tlie time 
of tlie Kutub Sltalii kings. These comttst of low 
buildings whicii continue some distance up the hill, 
the arches of which are now nearly all built up, 
atid, {mssing between these, the banning of the 
ascent is readied. Tliis is made, by low but Imsul 
stu{is lending from this {K.iut to tlie summit, and the 
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isUinbi yHiH be fbnnd very ^n^nl^ 

to such exertion. Stone seate tore, however, pieced 
at etated intervals up the hill. Patumg up the 
ascent by these njiughly*pav^ et^M. a lai^c wdUiiow 
dry, is iNUMied on: the leiti on which cite garrWtn 
must have deluded for water, racing this, a tong 
stone platform is noticed, having square holes cut in 
the several slabs of wltudt it is oompo^, and, hxtidng 
dowl^ an nndeigroumi passage of great width can Ixi 
diseemed, leading apparently right inti! the bitsont of 
the hUl upon which the citadel is binlt, Ka^g this 
are the ruins of the onoe fiunous Ambar Khana or 
king's Btarediouse. 
where the treasurei! 
of the monarclis ut 
Goloonda used to be 
stored, and which 
probably gave rise 
to the well-known 
line, *‘Had 1 the 
wealth of Oolconda,'* 
and other Fererences 
to the wealth of this 
place. A block of 
granite in fr(mt of 
the entrance bears 
a Persian inscription 
to the effei^t that the 
building was erected 
in tlie rrign of Ab- 
dulla Kutub Shah 



THE KING'S “THRONE,” PALACE ROOF, GOLOONDA. 


by the CSovcrniir of the citailel in H. lOiiiJ (A. D. 1042), 
but this vault was pruljably inexistence some eenturie- 
before. Here I-h tlie last Uuc of the wall wliieh tmcircle^ 
the cltailcl, and it is nolieeii.ble tliat in its ooustmetion 
ndvantiige was taken of the lmgeUaiMers wluehnbonnil 
here, and which were ingeniously and skilfully inado 
the bases . of the granite walls, wluch are ap^iarontly ns 
tirm now as wheit placed in |H>siriuu hnn.ii'eds ofyear.'< 
ago. Just b'-'yond is a small mitsjid which is thought 
to have been built by' Ibniliim Kntub Sliaii, although 
it liears no date or ioacriptfon. At the tofi of the hill 
stands tbc' royal |iuFtiuu of the uiia<i< I, which is entered, 

first UmmgK actittrt- 
yagld, and then by a 
I small gate, on jiass- 
ing ciiroiigb Avhieli 
the riiiiH of t h e 
king's }Hdai‘0 will be 
seen. To tile right 
are steps IcivUng to 
the summit «if the 
rocks, on wliitrli are 
piniwd several guns, 
sliifted ' from their 
original position. 
Half-way up the 
liHient, to the left, 
is the hut of an old 
Indian fakir, cut in 
the solid rock, and 
the occupant, a Hiu- 

I Are ^r%iunA 1 
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* ^ dahnii to be des* 
oendedfromJMdM wiio 
: raaided Iteredurinigthe 
time of the Hindu 
kin^ but t)ie wonder 
ie that thetsarly Maho* 
medane allowed a Hin* 
du to retfdn tide p(>Ai- 
tiosu Further on ie a 
Maliouiedan shrine, 
and several more guns. 
The ruins of theking's 
palace and its spacious 
court-yard, thick walls, 
and lolty arches tes- 
tify to its splendour in 
the days of its glory. 
A plalrfbrm, frt >m which 
the kings used to dis- 
pense justice, has been' 
stripped of <dl its 
adonunents, and looks 
but a H <rry and cold- 
blooded kind of out- 
door justice hall ; still 
one can eatily con- 
jure up the gyjtigcous 
and d^nified scenes 
tliat attended the kings' 
tribunals in olden davs. 

•f 

In one comer of the 
palace there is a large 
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circular opening, wldch 
it is affirmed fomut 
the entranc«> to a sub- 
terranean passage, at 
one time extending to 
Gosha Malml, five 
miles distant, but it. 
does not invite explor- 
ntion. A stone stair- 
case on the western 
hiiic of the {ialace leads 
lo a flat nK>f, and to 
tite Buutii of this are 
two Bpacions halls, a 
small staircase in one 
of the walls leading to 
the mol, on which is 
built a stone takht (»r 
niasnad (throne) whiclt 
is ascended by ten 
stone stairs. This is 
the summit of the 
citadel, and, flitting 
down to rest here on 
the hare stone flisir, 
with a truly grand view 
below nndaniund liim, 
the visitor can indulge 
to his heart’s content in 
wonder or sjMicnlation 
regarding the scenes 
that must have hem 
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view FROM THE CITADEL, QOLCONDA (8HOWINQ TOMBS). 






witneBsed 1)y many past potentates ftom tins crown 
of \ictoiyl “I am monarch cf all I survey, 
must have b^en but a Iractiunal part of the stmtiment 
that animated a victuiious kittg so oontemplatittg tlv: 
scene around liim. From thU piwt, the view obtauied 
is very comprehensive, embracing as it does stretchcrf 
of onmtry on eaidi side of over tlurty miles, and the 
asjicct u'cll oumjMaisntes for the rather, fatiguing climb. 
On a clear evening tlie dim outline of tlie famous okl 
fiirt at Bhonngar (described elsewhere), =15 niiles awtiy, 
can be scon to the north-east, rising from the plain in 
its egg-shaped form. To the east lies the city of 
Hyderabad, with its domes ami minarets standing out 
clear from the wealth of trees with wliich the ca]iital 
abounds. To the right of this is the picturesque Mir 
Alum Tauk, and beyond, on a far hill, towers the 
imposing Falnknama palace. Far au’ny to the north- 
east is the beautiful Hussain Sagar Lake, beyond 
which is the cantomuent of Sitcimderahtitl, and dotteil 
alxMit the hills of Trintulgherry in the distance the 
white barracks of the British teoops attract the eye. 
Away to the right of these is tlu; sacred Mouln Ali 
hill, at tlie foot of which is a garden and fialacc where 
the Nizam sometimes stays during the hot months. 
Close to, and to the south of, Hussain Sagar Lake, 
lies the new suburb of Saifabad, and next to it U 
Chuddergliaiit, witii tlie British I Residency standing 
out clear in the midst of its wooded grounds. Below 
the cit;idel are the ruins of the once ihmous Kutub 
Shahi eajiital -the fort of (inlconda —the massive forti- 
fications of which kept tlie redoubtable Aiirangzeb at 
liay for eight months, and probably woiibl have kept, 
him out altogcthej* had it nut lieeii for treachery. In 
the lower fort is a deer-iireserve fxilonging to His 
Highness the Nizam, and black buck and ante1o|ie 
can 1» seen bounding about here from boulder to 
Ismldor. A mile to the west arc the Imradnri and 
the musjid of Baganinti, liKe lady after whom Hydera- 
liad (Bagnagar) was first named, and of Tammati, 
a favourite mistress of Malioined Kiili, the king who 
reigiMtd hem from l.'iHO to KiS.’i, the buildings bearing 
inscriptions to the eifect that those who erected them 
died ill H. 10.1.5 (A. D. 102.5). Outside the walls, 
to the north-west, am the tombs of tlie Kutub Shahi 
kings, who were all buried here, wit!i the exception 
of Abu-l-Hussan, who was taken prisoner by Anning- 
zeli and died in captivity. On nearly all sides rise 
granite Imulders piled in most fantastic 8ha|ies, in 
some cases eo mgular that they np|M.>nr like forts. To 
the north the filain is heaiie l with enormous iimsses 
of blocks of black granite, soi piled together that the 
task «eems to have been accomplished with human aid. 
The crowning mass is the largest of all, and apimrently 
reqiHNis but a touch to roll it headlong down, and 
< liTHig all its supported with it. ' The natives account 
for lihis mass of irregular rocks b\ affirming that 
n'ben the Qreator had cmipleted the earthy he de|Misited 


all the material left on hand in the t)eccan, in the shape 
of granite boulders, and the gods of mythology then 
amnsed themselves by piling tliem up and balancing 
them one upon imotlier. Those tlmt tjurthquakes have 
not thrown down still reniain in the positions whem 
tlicy wem left, os the natives say, by the gods. 

Desceudling to the fort, and passing to the west, 
both sides of the road will be found stri'wii with the 
ruins of |Milnees and moscpies, and of the dwelling 
houses of tiie iiobieH and retainers of tlie Kutub 8iiahi 
kings and the first Nizams. Many gardens, however, 
still remain intact, and on the left there is a small 
jialace, standing on an cniineiiee, which, has been 
renovated and converted into a mndern dwelling, 
now occupied by tlie r>ffieers stationwl at (loiconda. 
Close by are the well-kept lines of the Imperial 
Service Tnsips. About a quarter of a mile from 
this is a huge stone cistern, said to have been built 
by Ibrahim Kutub Shah in 1660, which was supplied 
with water from a tank some distance away by 
iiieatiK of underground pities. Tliese are now out 
of refuiir and tiie cistern is dry. The adjacent locality 
is one. mass of ruins, but at one time filots of larul hero 
sold for twenty nipee.s per square yanl. The present 
Niznin very seldom risits (iolconda, but wiieii he does 
he rei-idcK at the Nav Midiai. 

The city of (lolconda once had a workl-wiile reputa- 
tion as a diamond centre, but it is said tliat the gems did 
not (»mie frotii tliere, but from Partial near the south- 
east frontier of the Nizam’s Dominions, and were 
merely cut and polished at Golcunda. 

A garrison of tnsips still occujnes Golconda, 
under the c mttiaud of the Nawab Afsur-ud-Dowla, 
Uidiadiir, (*.I. K., to His Higimess the Nusam, 

by whose care they liave been linmght to a high state 
of efficiency. The following are the irtsijw quartered 
here : — ^'I'he 2nd Lancers Hyrler.dHid Imperial Service 
Tnsqis ; H. 11. the Nizam’s Own Golconda Laiwwrs ; 
tlie Golconda Infantry ; and the Golconda Artillery. 
The energetic and versatile BrigiuUer does wit, how- 
ever, m^leet the arts of jieiice, for witliin the walls 
of the fortre.-s may lie witU(»Hed the manufacture 
of sliawls (an industry which he introduced from 
Cashmere) and jsittery-ware, and otlier tnules. 

One exit from the fort can lie mode the Banjara 
gate, which is one of the chief gates in the place. It is 
a iimssive structure of granite some 60 feet high, with 
carvings of griffins and Huns. On either side of the 
gateway ther^ are (piartersforthegiiani. 'rbeeiitnnce 
(Htiisists of a piir of huge teak-wiMsl gates, which are 
ornamented with faitriful desigiis in iron, aiid^like the 
other gates, have large sharp-pointed spikes. There 
are inner and outer dtxirs, all decorated lit the same 
manner, with the object, os stated before, of repelling 
war clqiliatits. This is the nearest gate to tiw fominis 
tombs of Golconda. Atthe present day a perinit most 
be obtained to visit the ruins of this grand old fort 



^onjks ef Ql2lcot)A(a, 

H^IH^HKSE masMive nioiimnentt* tu the memory 
^.{Mfafe of dq>arteiJ kin|^ of Goloondn ahi rnoBt 
interesting. The grandeur of their apiiear' 
once, their folent but ioleinn reminder of 
the history of the days when they were built 
and the great warriors whose bones they cover, 
tiieir close proximity to the grau!l old fort of the 
kings, and lastly tlieir insiiection and an examination 
of the 4i;!nbstones which they protia^, must np})eal 
to even the most unimpressionable of visitors whilst 
to an ar.diiiH»logi8t they must prove veritable mines 
of interest. The tombs, wliich form a large group close 
t() each other, stand upon a slightly raised plateau, 
the only signs ofv<^tation in their near neighliourhood 
during tlw; dry seawm being the trees and shrubs with 
wliieh the gardtms in which they art*, enclosed are 
planteJ. They are sitiuiteil just outside the fort walls, 
to the north'West, and are appniache I from Saifabad 
by a winding road. During the rainy season the 
whole plain from Saifalnd to (lolcuiwla shows v^« 
tation of a ni'ist verrlant natiuv. 

Timf) and the monsoons luive naturally altered the 
ap]Mnmnoe «.if the tombs, but they have suflenjd also 
froiri vamlalism, and mttinng but the great solidity 
of their walls has preservisi them irom absolute destrao* 
tion, h'roni a distanoe, in the glare of the idternoon 
sun, the'W> tombs have the as|iect of *a city Iniilt of 
alalia «ter. Hunter states that some of the tomlis 
are stiid to Itave cost £lo0,000, wluchfiif true, should 
tend to imirnote tliat reverence which they e^rtaiidy 
do not command from the unfeeling lattar>dny excur* 
sitinists who visit them. The tombs are mostly of a 
luiifura) apiMiaranee, each stamiing in the centre of a 
vast iju idrangular terrace, approadicd on all sides by 
rtights of steps, leading to on arcade funned by lui 


equal number of pointed ardhes on each side, and top- 
ped by a lofty flat terraue With a minaret at each angle. 
Tlie l^idies of the buildings, also quadrangular, rise 
to alsmt thirty to fifty feet above the teitace over this 
aroade, and are surmounted by a balustnide, which is 
flanked witli minarets of smaller dimensions than tiiosc 
below. From tlio <^tre of thi'« port of the building 
springs the dome, whidi is set in a richly umainmited 
cup, wit'i on ornate setting of lotus lilies, and this 
adds greatly t.> the grandeur of the monument. The 
principal material used in the construction of the 
tombs is grey granite, embellished in some {mrts with 
stuciio.and in others with wliat appear to be porcelain 
tiles, although on closer inspection t:ie covering is 
found to be a colored glaze. The original brilliancy 
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of. tho of tiunie of tlie BUjipofied tilefi is 

rotoineil to the present «lay, au<) the extracts 
fioin the Koran, in wiiitc cluiracters on a Inright 
hlue gnmtiii, liavc all the licit np{jearance of enaniel. 
< )ri{;inally a tiHm(|Uc was attached tt> ewdi tomb, wltich 
then poHMMse-l the ])nvilei;i^es of a sanctuary, and 
its ntvcniuis, iK'sidcs sup|N)rtIn}( a iiuiiilxir of priests, 
atfordofl a <la ly meal to the I'cfi.ijiitHis and the neigh* 
lionring piM»r, U'ljen Anmng/.olj liesiegwl the fort, 
tiiiise ttimlM were listed ns (piartfirs f<>r his offiuers, Init 
the fire of his gnus ilania‘;(sl many of them, and 
titongh the efteets of this iiave liceii ermlioated, reck* 
less hamls have siuec torn away many «»f the 
oriiameiitations ,,whirh adornc I the tombs. From 
year to year these structures gnuliially decayed, and 
there was no jme to rejMiir them until the first Sir 
Salar Jung’s miveiit t'* [siwer, liefore which the com* 
plete mill of every miitisoieiim seemed imminent. 'I'he 
gardens weie overgrown with jungle and wild gniss 
whieh ImrlMiroil innumcnilde snakes. To Sir Sah.r 
Jimg 1. is primirily dii.) the preservation of these 
magnificent m'lnutneiits to dcpirt^l kings, and the 
work of restoration is still heiiig carried on hy the 
(ioveriiment. 

Cliiiside. tin wall witii wliich Sir Salar siirroundol 
Home of the tombs, to the north, is the inausoltMim 
of the siNtii king, Sultan AlMlnlla Knii Kntnh Shah, 
under whieh is a tomh of hlm^k stone constrnctid 
of five sl'Maiusing jtl'iiths, all iiisciilcMl with aynts 
of the Koran. The epitapli states that this king 
was iNirn on the :}(>th of Shawal JOj:), asi'civied 
the throne on the 14th of .Inma ia Lawad KKH, and 
died on the 4th of Molnirmm IdSH (A. D. 1(572). 
At each corner of tho terrace is a mitiar, and tho 
bordei*s at the top of each stage of the hnildiiig are 
licaiitil'iilly ei>rv<Nl. 

To the uttrtli-WQst is a small miisjid staiidirig to 
the loft of tho ahove>m(!ntt »ned tomb, and luw tlic on- 
traiuai to tho enelosnro ronml the large t >mlis on tla^ 
left of tho road is an unfinished tomb, the upper ludf 
of tiie dome of whieh is entirely missing. This was 
built by king Al>u*l*Hassan. surname.i Tanali Shah, 
as a repository for his own reiiiaiiis. He was, how* 
tivor, taken eaptive hy Aiimng/.eh in 1(587, A. J.),, 
and dying at I>n damliad, a prisoner, in 1701, was 
hiiried at U;»:i/.a, near DanlntHlKid. The road iuclinos 
iipwnnls t iwurds tlie enclosure, which is mu le bv 
a wall twelve feet higli. In*idc the wall, to tlie 
loft, is a doniiHi tiniib about 0(5 feet higb. and further 
on, a little to the lulb, is the tomb of Fatima Sultann, 
a daughter of Sultan Mahomed Amir. To tho right 
of tho latter tomb is anotlier inscrilted ^'Maiimned, son 
of Kiitiib*nd*Din Ahmed. H. 1(521 (A. D. 1612).” 
Leaving these three toiulis and returning to tlie main 
imth, ami passing to the riglit, tlw visitor comes to the 
mausoleum of Haiat Baksli l^pun, the wife of Sultan 
Maliomed Kntub Shall, fifth king, and mother of 
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Sultan Abdulla, the si.Kt)i king, whose tomb is out 
side the enclosure towanls the fort. On the south side 
of the sixtii step is inscribed “Haiat BakshB^um, died 
on till night of the 28th of Sh’iiliau H. 1027 (A. I). 
1617).” This tomb is a handsome white structure, 
and in front of it is a rectangular stone cistern abmit 
30 feet by 16 feet, with a foimtahi, and sumninded by n 
pretty garden, planted with cypresses, gold mohur trees, 
roj»es, anil slimlis, and fac.ng this gnrden there is an or* 
cliard ill which niulis are constantly engaged. On the 
left o( till* st ps to the tomb is a small mosipie built in 
connection with the tomb. Tlie mausoleum is approach* 
ed by a Higlit o| steps leading to u loige platform six 
feet abfiye the level of the surrounding ground, and 
from tliis platform tlie corridors surrounding the 
tomb is entered. The corridor is about 100 feet 
squHi-e, tlie shrine itself lieing about 66 feet wiuare. 
hacii side of the c:irridor is eonijiosed of seven amhes 
in the Mahoiiiedau style of architecture. The tomb 
and the corridor are built of beautifully dressed local 
granite, cut in huge blocks, covered in some parts with 
plaster and stucco in orhite ilesignB, The door* 
ways of the tomb are of weH polished black basalt, 
and are surmounted by architraves embel ished by 
wlwt must once have been bine, black, and red enamel, 
inartistic designs, but wliieli is now simply colored to 
reiiresent wliat it has been. The tomb itself rises quite 
50 feet from the platform to the balustrades of the roof, 
which hasftmr minar* at the comws, with emaller 
ones intervening. From the flat loof the dome rieee 
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about 40 foot, and t ho eritiro height of the ntructtiro 
IB about 100 foot. Attached to thif* tomb, to -the 
west, iH a very handRoiue tnoH(]tie, richly oniamwit- 
ed — a lieautiful example of etiicco work — the whole 
having been recently rextored. The minarH arc 
cncindwl with decorative covered gnUerio:^ in a style 
peculiar to all miiBjidB built hent i.nd in llydemUul 
by the Kutub Shalii kingf. — a stylo tliat is a very 
prominent feature. Further o* the west are tw«» 
Btnaller toinhs, one of Uhim Mnti, and the other <if 
Tarn Mati, two beautiful mistresHOH of Sultan Ibrahim 
Kuli the fourth king, dated 1087 H. (A. D. 1627). 
The fine large white maiisulcum which lies aouth of 
the last-na'iied ia the tomb of Mahomed Kutub Shah, 
son of Minsn Mahomed Amin, son of Ibrahim Kutub 
Shah, and therefore grandson of king Ibrahim Kutub 
Shoh. There are seven tomlw under tlie dome, all of 
polished blmtk basalt, «ome of which were erected to 
the memorioH of young children. One of tiiese tombs 
lias been cracked in two -places by liglitning. The date 
of the principal tomb is 10.HG U. f A. D. 1626). Tlus 
is ibe must .\impusing mausoleum in the enclcMure. 
It is surrounded by a large garden of flowers, shrubs, 
mid friiit trees, and is undoubtedly the tumbdeMribed 
at lepgtb by H. Thei'enot in 1 667. On tite cup of the 
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dome of the tomb, and on the wall aliovc the terrace, 
thent an; still remains of the oi igiuul blue and green 
cnainei decorations. The dome itself was once grccn- 
glased. Close hy the toinh is u well, the wiitcr in 
which is some 80 feet liel-Av the suidhce during the dry 
weather, and this ivoll is alt igctlier somewhat remark* 
able in striictiirc. It still lias a fair supply (jf water, and 
has the usual sloping platform for the traffic of builoeks 
when drawing water, on whieli there arc a numWr of 
stone pilliU’s, over wliieh gr.i|^Mi vines art? tnunutl, 
making a cover to the platform. The wall is built 
in a st|iiarc, with steps lea liiig dttwii to a (Hirrithtr e,\- 
tentliug all round the well, about 80 feet from the 
top of the wall, ilelow this again there, is another 
flight oi st'pH hulling down t * a Imthing stage, wltieh 
ha< ihree suinll rtHuus, or nieiuts rather, in the wall, 
for tlie Hct.'oinmodation of bathers. Thera is a diving 
platform built into the earthwork chme by the stage. 

Outside the cutdosure tti the tomlis, to the nurtb, 
on the right, there arc the ruins of a huig ciiravaii* 
serai which has sever .il points of interact. A portion 
of this forms an illustration in this chapter, but 
it is impossible to give suflieient detail in the 
illustration to ailequat.dy |xmrtray it. Tlie arches 
in this instance have not lieen blocked u|.i, os is 
frequently done in coses of this kind. A moat 
evidmitly ran round the phice, and the remains 
of pillars, some deeply emb(.‘dded in the grainid, and 
of portions of stcue gat«*pusts, etc., testify to the 
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length of time etuce the camvansesnu was in evety-day 
nse. Some little distance to tlie south of this, on the 
left, is tlie mausoleum of Sultan Mahomed Kuli Ku* 
tub Shah, the fifth king, who died on the 17th of 
Zikildah 102 I H. (A. D. 1625). This magnificent 
tomb which is one of the largest, and certainly the 
finest, is IHO feet lugh. The dome is about 60 
feet high inside. It is impossible'to get to the second 
gsUlcry. The dome outside, above the gallery, is am- 
jectumlly 50 feet high, and tlte ornament above it ten 
feetliigh. Outside each 
fKirtid are two granite 
pillars made of single 
blocks 22 feet high, 
and the ])orticos are 
imveii Mith slalst of 
single Stones. lie* 
tween the stime'Work 
there luis evidently 
lx>!en a facing of mdorwl 
tiles, of which enough 
remain tf> show how 
beiiutifiil the bnilding 
must origiiuiily have 
been. 

Tfi the south is a 
black tombstone in 
tlie open air. with 
an upright slalt, with 
the iiillowing vpi> 
taph : - This is the 
tomb of Nek Nam 
Klinn, the Miijauwir 
of sultan Ibrahinrs 
tomb, to whom that 
monarch gave a grant 
of land, tlte purport 
of which is here record- 
ed.” This nuiilistoiio 
has All tmlinishiMl 
wall round it, ap- 
I larently intended for a 
tomb. Close to it is 
the maasoleiim oi 

Ibrahim Shah, fimrrh tomb of ibbahim 

king, brother of Jamshed, and son of Kuli Sliah, 
who, according to the inscription, died on the dth of 
liaViu-s-ani lUlO H. (A. 1). 1580). This gumbos 
lias ha<1 at tlio htse four comer pillars with small 
leet like tiviug buttressds. One only remains, the 
others liaving been liroken off, and tlie local natives- 
imputt) the mischief, perhaps correctly, to Europmn 
visittirs. This tianb is the only, one that shows to 
any extent traces, in its many oolors, of the enamel 
with which many of these shrines were ornamented.'' 
The tomb is now undeigoiitg repairs, and it is imped 
tliat the small traces of ennmed will be retained* The 



doorways are of findy polished black basalt. The dome 
at one time was gl^d with some green substance. 
South Ibnihhit’s shrine, and next to it, is the small 
gumbw of Saltan Mahomed Amin, young son of 
Ibrahim. On the third {dintii is the {uayer which 
b^ns with *‘SalU alla’l Mustafii,” and cm rite fourth 
plinth there are some AralMO verses. The date of the 
prince’s death is given as 15th of Sh’abon 1004 H. 
North of Ibrahim’s gnuilms is the slim octagon-shaped 
tomb to Kulsum Begum. Kulsum means “ phunp,” 

thus Fatima* 
daugliter of the pro- 
phet, was called Ummu 
tCalsum, ''mother d 
plumpness.” This 
lady, Kulsum Begum, 
WHS the daughter of 
Kuli Shah. There are 
three tombstones in- 
side without epitaphs, 
but the one to the 
west is bedieved to be 
the tomb of Kulsum 
herself, tlie one to the 
east being the tomb of 
her husband (name un- 
known), and the tomb 
of her little daiigtiter 
is in the centre. 
Close to the Kulsum 's 
shrine, to tlie west, 
is tlie mausoleum of 
tlie first king, Kuli 
Kutiib Shah, founder 
of the dynasty of the 
Kutub Shahi kings. 
The block tomb inside 
has seven plinths. 
The top plinth has no 
inscription, and the 
tlirce lowest are plain, 
but the fourth has tlie 
verse which b^ns 
'* Salli alla’l Mustafa," 
KUTUB 8H«H. and the fifth plinth 

lias the aynt-i-knrsi and the sadaka alia. This tomb 
is distinguished by haying the epitaph written in 
Arabic by a I’ersian caligrapher, whereas the other 
inscriptions, With the exception of the extro' ts from 
the Komn, are written in Persian by Indian carvers. 
This one ivcor.is tliut the martyred king, Sultan 
Ktdi, whose title was Kutub Shah, died on the 22nd of 
JumadiM Said U. 950, (a.D. 1543.) The base of the 
structure is 3 > feet 5 inches square. The last-menfion- 
ed tfombs are all in a more or less ruined con^fion, - 
but, as the work of restoration is going on, theseb 
the oldest of the group, will no deubt be preserv ed. 



GROUP Of TOMBS IN ENCLOSURE. 

The French traveller M. Thevenot, who viuted by any other gate. The tombs of the six Icings are 

Grolconda in 1 067 during the reign of Abdulla Kutub accompanied by those of their relations, their wives, 

Shah, the sixth king, writes as follows:— ‘“The sepnl' and chief eunuchs. Kvery one of tliem is in the 

chres of the king who built Qolconda, and of the five middle of a garden, and to see them one must ascend 

princes who have reigned aftef him, are about two by five or six steiis to a walk built of stones. The 

mnsiiuet shot from the castle. They take up a great chapel wliich contains the tomb is surrounded by 
deal of ground, because every one of them is in a large a gallery with open arches. It is square, and raised 

garden. The way to go thither is out of the west ux or seven fathom liigh; it is beautified with many 

gate, and by it not only the bodies of the kings and ornaments of arcliitecture, and covered with a dome, 

princes, but of all tliat die in the castle, are carried and each of the four comers has a turret ; few people 

out, and nothing can prevail to Itave them conveyed are sufiered to go in, because these places are oc* 
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counted fiAcred. There are santos who keep the 
mtry, and I ouald not have got in if 1 Itad not told 
them 1 waa a atranger. The fltxir ia covered with 
It (»r})et, and on the himb there in a eatten ]>all with 
wiiite ftowera tliat trail upon the ground. Tltere ia 
a clotli of Htsitc of the tiniiie atuAT a fathom high ; all 
in lighted wit h many lanipa. The tomba of the aona 
and daiightera of the king are on one aide, and on the 
other all the king’s Ihi ik<>, on folding aeats, wliich 
for uioKt |>art an; Alkimow with their coinmentariea, 
and Home litMika of the Malaaiieilan religion. The 
IoiiiIm of the other kinga are like to tliin, aave only 
tliat the chapiMilH of Home are 8i|iiare in the inaido, oa 
oil the outside, and of othcra built in the form of a 
eroaa; some arc limd with that lovely atone I lia\'e 
iiieiitionul ; others with that black atone; and aomc 
others with wliite, so varnisheil tliat they a)}pear to 
1)0 ]K>lished marble, nay, some of them are liniMl with 
iniralane. The tomh of tlie king tliat died lust ia 
the finest of all, and ‘its dome is varnished over with 
green. Tlie tombs of tiie jirinecs, their hn>thera, some 
of tliiir other niatioiis, and of tlicir wives also, are 
in tlie same form aa their own are, Imt they are easily 
to be liistingiiished because thtdr domes have nut the 


ereaoent whidi. ia upon the domes of the monumettts 
of the kii^. The aqmlehrea of the cliief eunuchs 
are low and flat-roofed, without any dome, but have 
each of theai their garden. All the sepulchres are 
sanctuaries, and how crinnnal soever a man may be 
that can get into them he is secure. The gary is 
rung there aa in the coatle, and all tiiinga are moat 
exactly Kgulated amongst the officers.” 

When Aitruiigzeb besieged Golconda in 1687, and 
the tomijs were convertel iiit > barrack* for his 
soldiers, the lieautiful girdens were laid waste an J 
used aa a c im^nng ground in which the horses were 
tethered. It ia said that guiia were mounted o;i 
tliese mignificent mauauleums, wherewith to bombard 
the citadel. 

List of the Kutub Shahi Kinqs of Golconda. 

1. Sultan KitU (Ikirra Main Malik). 151.2 — 1548. 

2. Jaiiiaheil Kuli ... ... ...1543 — 1550. 

3. Siibhon Kuli (reigned 6 months) 1550 — 1550. 

4. Ibrahim Kuli 1550 — 1580. 

5. Mahomed Kuli 1580 — 1625. 

6. Abdulla Kuli 1625 — 1672. 

7. Abu-l-Hasaan (Tanah Sliah) ... 1672—1687. 
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ECUNDERABAD AND eOLARUM. 


HB) cantonment of Secnudera- 
lll V badi HitiiuttHl itix milcA nortli> 
■ \ east of Hyderabud, oc.niiiics 
a tinuino ])ORuioti in the 
^ ^ State, I'o" it pr.ietic.illy take* 
the form of an Kn^liah Mtiitl'Musnt, 
by virtue of the fact thit about 
6,000 Britittii tnK>|m, and their nc- 
‘ comimnirnentH, nro alw'aya quartered 
[ here and in the vicinity, this lui- 
tnrally inqiarting to the place: the 
charactcrialic referred to. Take many anot’ier town 
in India, the onginal name of the phw:.^ has undergone 
an Anglicized chang.:, pnunpted nodoubt by phonetic 
principles, and the pr.^sent orthogr.tphiual form has 
been generally adopted. The original name was 
Siknndarabnd, which it took from Sikuidar Jah, a 
former Nizam. 

Secunder.ibad has the distin'ition of being, numeri* 
cally, one of the largest military stations in India. 
It is the head<quarters of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, which constitutes a diviiuou of the Madras 
Army, and which is oonserpiently under the Madras 
command. The total military force stationed here 
consists of — One regiment of British cavalry ; one 
battery of lioyal Horse Artillery ; two batteries «>f 
field artillery ; one elephant battery ; a<|Nirr.y of Royal 
Enginet'rs ; two rugimeiita of British infantry ; a 
regiment of Native cavalry ; one company of Sappers 
and Miners ; and: four rej^meiits of Native infimtry. 
An orJiiaiioit establishment has charge of the arsenal, 
and there is also a large coniinissariat staff. The whole 
force is maintained by tlie British Gkivernmeiit, under 
the terms of a treaty with the Nizam, dated iilst May 
in lieu of toirtnin contingent and au.xiliary forces 
which had lieen pr.:viously raised by the Nimm to 
(XMqterate with the British Army, but. w'liich had 
proved ineflioient, this trnty being, however, moJified 
by a second one in 1860. The cost of the :f<irce is 
defrayed from the revenue-* ofcertiin districts («ded - 
by the Nizam under lhe.4e treaties. Until the year 
and previous to the head-quarters of the Subsi- 
diary Force being sfatinned here, the cantonment of 
Secunderabad conaisted of a line of barracks and 
hut^ extending for a distance of three miles from 
east to west, with the artillery in the front and on the 
left flanic, and the in&ntry on the right. Since that 
date, however, tiie Cantonment boondiriM have been 
extended os far as Bolorum, and now embrace a total 


area of niuetfnm s({uare miles. iiicbi«iitig many villages. 
New donhlo-storied iNirracrks were er.'cted at Tiimnl- 
gherry for the British soldiers, and the Native trisijis. 
U'ho are statifuied some disUmce away, are also com- 
fi>rtibly housed. 

The country ti*r miles round the cuntonin-.mt is 
iindiilatiiig, and is cross <<1 from east to west by green 
stone dykes. At tin: north-east of the eanconmeiit 
are two granite, hills, the farther one being ktiown as 
M(»ula Ali, and the nearer one as Kadnin Kasnl, both 
of wiiich are referr.Ml to «ls.:whi‘re. Slualy tre(n» line 
the roods of the uantoumen*, otherwise t'.ie fw»: of the 
wmiitry is lare. To the M>uth-ea.4t a riigge*! r.i,nge 
of gMitite rocks rises tr> a height of about 30i) feet 
completely hiding the city of Hyderabid from view. 
Both sides of these hillocks are used as rifle ranges 
for the troops. The parade gntimd is of gnat extent, 
and admits of a large brigade mameuvring upon it. 
On the south-west of tlm parade ground is a fine 
road culled the Pannle. It is shaded with trees, and 
flnriki'd on the south l>y tliH Military Works offices, 
the itflicers’ mess, the i|ii.urturs and bcll-at-arms of-a 
Native infantry n'gimeiit, an hotel, and a number 
of fine shops ; whilst on the last of the jarade 
ground stands the kirk of St. Andrew, a pretty 
little edifice nestling on the lK>rder of a pictur- 
esque sheet of water called the Picket Tank. 
Further on, towards the north, is the Protestant 
cemetery, whidt (Mmtains the graves of many officers 
and others who have died here, some of them almost 
a century ago, when the spot was practically a wilder- 
inas, Itarlsiring w«<(xls and marshes and rank vegcita- 
tioii generally. Still fartfier on is the new Lnik-nd- 
Dowia race-course, lately construcunla'id presenttHl to 
the town by the Nnwali Giialib lung, I^dk-ud- Dowia, 
a wealthy and gepemus Arab chief ; while near tltis is 
the Laik-ud-')owla t'lentra, also built and presented 
to the ptiblic by the same noble. To the north- 
east of this a^ti is the United Smice Cliib^ of 
which all civil and military officers in the service 
of the British Guvcmnniiit quartered in Secunderabad, 
Bolarum, and Chudderghaut, are entitled to become 
members, others notin the service of Government and 
whomsb to join b^ing ballottedfor as honorary mem- 
bers. Connect':^! mth the club » a splenifid library 
and ball-ro iin, a gymkhana, a golf club, andn boat 
club. A niilifcury baud plays in the gardens opixmitc 
the club tliree times a week, and, periodically, the 
massed l«nls of the garrison entertain the public 
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the 

iv'iit.li chdioii prugrnrnme^i. . TUo uiub lttv< :juO iiKtnilxirrt. 
Tilt! chib'liouw b« u lufty aikI i'lcgaiit building, niid, 
tt» ili stands on an tdcvation, it i> a notictfablo iiiaturt! 
of tltv place from iiiiles round,— iu taut it is «|uite 
a familiar landmark. 

Close by the club is a pile, of rocks called “One-tree 
Hill,” so named rro!ii tlie fact that an isolated imlm- 
tree uswl to grow on tlie summit, but this lias lately 
lK«n out down. The natives affirm tliat tlie Itill is 
luiuiitud by a spirit that' they declare used to dwell in 
the tree. (!h»se to where the tree stood there is sn odd 
and iiintaNtiu Italunoiug rock. To the south of this is 
the old nutd fort, fiirming, as it were, tlie northern 
Unmdarv of Secumlerabad. Within the entrenchment 
of the miul fort are the offices of the District 
Stuff, including those of the Assistant Adjutant* 
General, the Commissary -General, the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, and ocliers, all contained in one long 
buiUUng. The commissariat stores are in close 
proximity, to the north. 

The liandsomc cantoiiment of Trimulglierry, which 
is r^der. ed to abovit, is sittwtcd about a mile to the 
iiortli. and to the nortli-cast. of this is the milit^y 
hospiul, a white and ouiwpicuous buUdiug, standing 
on a liealthy qK>t. Close by is the new mud £jrt, 
wliich lias draw -bridges at endx of the iron gates. 


CLUB. 

ft is so situated tliat the Kuropeuns at Secunderabad, 
Trimulgherry, and Uolarum, could at once retire 
within it, sliouhl occasion arise. It is snrroundeil 
by a wide moat seven feet deep, and law u ramjtart 
firing from the inner side of tlie ilitch to a height 
of seven feet, witli a stone revetment, whilst several 
baHtiuns, on wliich guns ore mounted, complete the 
fortification. The fort is amply supplied with well- 
water, and contains a commissariat store and a bakery, 
built of granite, capable of holding provisions fur the 
fitree located here sutfirient to last for twelve montlis. 
The fort c«>ntiuns barracks for one Buropeuu regi- 
ment. To the west of the fort is the jmilitnry prison, 
popularly known as “Windsor Castle,” friim its resem- 
blance to that palace in the matter of its castellation. It 
is an imporing building, built in the form of a cross, 
each ann of the cross having two stories. Tliero are 
three churches outside the entrenchment, for Angli- 
cans, Wesleyaris, and Roftian Catholics, respectively. 
A cemetery lies at the south of the jail, and a little 
north of it is rite residence of the Roman Catholic 
priest. About a mile to the itorHi <if the fort are 
the bamick< of the Royal .Artillery, which can 
be seen frtun a lung distance Farther north, at 
what is called Kbrtb Trimu^heny, to the east df 
Bolarum, are the new barracks of the British cavalry 
regiment, splendidly built of atone. Thrir poririon 









is oonsirlered most BnluVirions ns it is surrounded 
by open (‘ouiitry. A slvirt dihtstice to tUe west of 
SucundoraWl are He!rum|>ett mul Itoanpili, a Nadvo 
infantry n.‘giment being stationed at the former, and 
the Native cavalry at tlte hitter place, which is an 
exceeilingiy pretty cantoiiment. 

Since the cuttemdon of the Nissam’s railway 
from Woiii to Ikixwarla, SecurKh.'Mlmd lias (leve)o|ted 
into a stadoii of (‘oiiHuloniblo iinfiortaiice. The [ihicc 
lias a iilntory peciiUarly its own, and many a fine 
h‘g(‘nd iii iittached bi its old liindiniirks, some of which 
neither tile ravages (»f time, nor muni^ifial nci^sidties 
have so far obliterated. Improvements u)s>n tlie old 
state of afl’airs there eertabdy liave Iwen, one instance 
being the roarl from the railway station to tite cmitrc of 
tliccantoinnent. TIdrty years ago this part of the pre* 
sent eantoninent WHS eornparutively a wild niuii’s tract, 
with merely hero and there an a|Miiogy for a building, 
to mark the advano! of crvilizntion. Then, agniii, 
tlie officers of the Liuicer regiment stationed lierc, in 
those days hiul their qnariers in an ancient and 
uncomfortable huilding, the site of wliioli, by*tlte*by, 
is now devoted to tlu; use. of the llaptist ului|iel. The 
only hotel in it\istcnce, in the days nferred to, was 
established and mtuiitained by an enteqirising Parsi, 
tiext diKir to the ciiapcl just referred to 

A fine olook’tower, standing in a must refreshing 



garden, planted with all the usual indigenous shrubs 
and flowers, is a monument to present-day progress. 
What used to be the primitive native bazaar now 
presents a most civilised and useful row of shoiis, and 
this quarter of the cantuiiment, with its modem 
supplies, fiirms an attractive rendezvous for “ Tommy 
Atkins” and his “ better half. *’ Further examples 
of conformity to the miuircmcnts of the age may be 
Hctui in the scrupulous cleanliness of every i(uarter of 
the cantonment, in the development of commerce 
which is ap|>nrotit, and wldch, by-thc-by, is carried on 
by both KiiMpean and Native houses, in the excellence 
of the niumci|>n1 arrangements, in the inciease in the 
civil {Mqiulation which Ims sprung up since the opening 
of the railway, and in the transformatinn of numerous 
dwelling-houses from pristine ugliness and lack of 
comfort to |iresetit-day utility and attractiveness. In 
connection with the bast-mentioned as|)eot of Secun- 
derabad, it may be mentioned that the Oeccin Mining 
Com{)any and the nulway both have their offices 
here, the workshops of the latter Ising also located 
in the vicinity. Oxford Street contains two hotels, 
close to wliich, in other streets, are many shops 
representing nearly every branch of trade, both indi- 
genous and European. 

One of the chief features in the condition of the 
station is its salubriousness, which is empliasized by a 
system of thorough sanitation conducted upon prac- 
tical and up-to-date principles, and this, combined 
with an ample and wholesome water-works admiiiis- 
triition (which has just Ijcnn completed at a large out- 
lay), helps to make Secunderabad a hcaltliy place of 
residence for the greater ]iart of the year. The 
cantonment contains a good many public institutions 
of no mean interest. 'I'hei'e is the Mahlxs>b ('oll^e, 
established iu 1862, of which His Highness tiie 
Nizam is patron ; the Hiulrassa-rslainiab, which aims 
at the moral an<1 intellectual pnigress of Malioine- 
dan youths ; the dirls’ Patasala, a truly interesting 
ediu'ationol institution, where native girls are trained 
in several dei^Mirtments of Western culture; the Albert 
reading room and library, establislied in 1875, of 
which the Prince of Wales is {latron, and H. H. the 
Nizam vice-|)atrun ; the Somasumdrum library and read- 
ing nsmi, foiindod in 1872, and intimately coiinected 
with the Mahboob College ; the Mahumodan library, 
established iu l'^8>'f ; the Christian TJniou reading 
nxim and library ; a Fiiend-iu-.ieed society ; a 
society for the prevention (if cruelty, to animals; a 
women’s workshop ; a pour * house ; a civil hus{ii- 
tal ; and a masonic lodge, wtiich is directly opjiosite 
' St. Andrew’s kirk, 'then there is the Protestant 
orphanage, and the firigailu sclusd, the latter situ- 
ated to the right of the Picket Tank. This institutiou 
was founded many years atro, to bouse, dothe, fieed, 
and educate the orphan cliildren of European and £ura- 
tian parentage, both military and . St. Ann’s 
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Convent, nt the cast end of Oxford Street, if* anntlicr 
uiHtitiitioii of no common interest. St. Ann’s ( )rphan* 
a;u[e and a scIhhiI were o|)eried under the care of a few 
nuns, who left, however, in 1859. During an inter* 
val of m^iirly ten years the institution was conducted 
by sti|iendinry teaeliers, when three Sisters of Charity 
came out from Iialv and remained until 1871, in the 
early |»art of which year six nuns arrived from Turin, 
and took over the institution, w'hich haii been mean- 
while removeil to its present cmnnuMlious jiremises 
adjoining the cathedral. The coarse of instruction 
includes a tliorongh Knglish education, with foreign 
languages, music, eaUisthenics, and ])lnin and &ncy 
needlework of a su|>erior description. 'I'he People’s 
Association in Market Street, h hideous and somewhat 
unhealthy lane leading to the Native bazaar, was 
started in and it aspires to represent the politi- 
oal interests of the hical immunity, Ixith European 
and Native. Meetings arc held, when occasion re- 
quires, in the spacious hall of this institution, which 
is a two-storied building of some attraction. The 
cantonment magistrate’s court and the poliiKi offices 
are contained in a building of more than average ar- 
chitectural pretensions, situated on a conspicuous site 
in close proximity to St. Andrew’s kirk. St. John’s 
church is at the north end of Oxfiird Street. It is 
capable of accommodaring a thousanil soldiers. Tlie 
Volunteer Club, on the Parade, is a Government 
building rented by the Volunteer Corps for the pur* 


pose of recreation. This completes the list of public 
institutions in the cantonment. There an- two very 
old and unused cemeteries practically liidden away, 
one behind St. John’s church, the other to the right 
of the nulway line. 

In Oxford Street is the fine rttsidonce of Mr. 
Dossahhoy Nnsserwanji Chenoy. Private SwTetary t«» 
His E.xoellency ttie Nawab Sir Asmaii Jah Mahadur, 
K..C.I.E. The building was once an ordinary family 
dwelling devoid of any particular architectural presten- 
sions, but it was extended and remodelled a few ycHrs 
ago after the medinval Swiss style of architecture, at 
rather a heavy outlay. It is, to-day. one of the finest 
residences in Secunderabad, with every detail of its 
construction artistically studied. It is fronted by a 
small garden, and the apartments are tastefully fitted 
throughout. The ground floor, whicli is furnished 
in English style, is devoted to a sjiacious drawing 
and dining-rcaim, running parallel to each other, 
with an ante-drawing-room at the further end. In 
this room is a very fine life-sized portrait of His Ex- 
cellency Sir Annum Jah, [tainted in oil colors. The 
offices are at the entrance. The saloon is girdled 
by a balcony richly draped, from which a view of 
the drawing-room is obtained. The terraix. of the 
upper story, which, by the way, commands a view 
of four prominent roads, is beautifully shaded by 
neam trees. 
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A VEGETABLE SELLER. 


THE PICKET TANK, SECUNDERABAD. 



A MILK SELLER. ^ HINDU TEMPLE, SECUNDERABAD. 
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§S||B^ fe OLARliM IB a very pretty little r/iiit(>n> 
ment, aa well hm one of the most lieiitthy 
KtutioiiH in the DeeKui, ht* niiieh no 
that invalidH often rertort t^i it, (leriviiije^ 
market] heriefit from the (‘han^e. The tetrijatraturc 
(»f tint station rungifH trom 50” to JMf’, n«fw anti 
a^iin, liotvever, <hirin<; the very hot months, exeetsl- 
iufT the latter nsudin^; and the raiiddi during the 
year varien from 25 to 50 ineheA. The cantonment 
is built on an elevation <■( about l,S!tO feet above 
sea level, and is the head -quart era of the Hyderabad 
ContinjU!<i'nt. The Public Works Otliees of Iktrar, the 
OffiiWis of the ('omptiiiller of AccountH, and of the 
Kxecutive Kngineer, are also ]<M‘iit(‘d hew*. The 
tmops stationed in the cantonment are: — one 
regiment of cavalry, one battery of artillery, and 
an infantry regiment, ninintained at the ex|K:ns(‘ of 
H. H. the Ni/.nni'H fiovernnient from the Herar 
revenues. 

The most striking feat 11 res of the place, at first sight, 
are its remarkable ri>Ai>mhlance to an Pnglish village, 
and its iiotici'ahle ehianlinesH, The latter eondition 
is, of course, a xhie tpiA non with all military stations, 
nink vegetation and all noxious matter laiing scrupu- 
lously made war against ; hut the authorities at Hola- 
rum do better, H'r they insist on the. hedge-rows Wng 
triir.med down to a certain height, so as to keep the 
place free and o|K*n to all honefii'ial hree/.es, and white- 
wash is freely ustfd upon the dwellings, barracks, 
atid oiit-houscs. All the dwelling-houses and the 
outer walls throughout the station are of a uniform 
grey <’oh*r, and this, together with the other regula- 
tions refcrrtsJ to, im|mrt to the place ita cleanly health- 
ful apiieanince. Holnrutn is, moreover, ofien on all 
sides to the plains, an advantage from a salutary 
]Mtint of view tliat does not nmi to la* enlnrg<«d 
upon. There are two hn/aars, the Doveton and 
tin'- Chota (little), the latter ivally eonsistiug (»f a row 
of havnuirs, running alor.g the eastern Inmndarv of the 
station, iM-giiming at Mriggs' Tank and ending at a 
place eallwl “t^neon's S«|nare," where Kiiropeans fiml 
cheap tlwelling ummiinodation. Twm go«Hl sclnsds 
for H!imi|)ean cluldron— for Isiys and girls res|>ec- 
tively-are loeatetl here, besides which there is an 
S. P. G Mission sclasd for natives, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic sch(H)i for the jHHir. Trinity ('liiiroh, rntKlellcl 
after the Gothic style of nrchiteetmi*, is a handsome 
ediliee having eoUired windows, and in the well- 
slmded* cliurcli-yard, amongst other late w(!ll-known 
residents or sojourners in liolarum, the late Mrs. 
Chichele-Phiwden, wife tjf the present llritish Rtrsi- 
dent at Myderaliad, lies hiiried. The puhlie gardens. 


situated in the centre of the town, are Rmall, but they 
are prettily arranged, and in this popular place of 
recreation there are three fine tennis conrts, and one 
Isulminton court, which arc used by the officers of 
the Hyderdwil Gintingent, their families, and friends. 
The liaiid of the regiment plays in the gardens every 
Tuesrlay evening, and iKtcasionRlIy the string hand of 
the Contingent affords the public a musical treat, and 
that it is a treat may Ite gathered from the fiict tluit 
this combination of musicians, nmnl)ering in all some 
hfty players, is regarded as the finest and most 
accomplished in Southern India, 

The Bolurum Residency, the Ah1)ey adjacent to it. 
Sir Salnr Jung's and Glialib Jung's bungalows, the 
Parsonage, anrl the Gciier.d's house, are the most 
irnporlHUt hull iiugs in tlie pi ice. lii the grounds 
of the Residcnijy there is an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Major Adolphus Byaiii, .Military Secre- 
tary to General Pr.is.rr, a former Resident, who 
died at the Cape of Good Hope in IS-'P.). 

A serious disturliance oeeurre I at the cantonment in 
JH5.a among the men of one of the cavalry regiments, 
during which Colonel Colin Mackenzie was severely 
wounded. Briefly related, the rMumrrence ltap|)Ciicd 
thus. All Afghan convert to Christinuitv was sent into 
the lines to preach during the time of the Mohurriim. 
Then, the Brigadier forliivle the cavalry talsiot lieing 
taken out for the usual immersion in the water, as the 
day of this ceremony Iiap|ioned to lie Sunday. The 
order was, however, witUdniwii, hut in a Hul)se(}uent 
disturbance between the Hrigniliernnd the Mahonicdans, 
in connection with the flags, which the former objectiHl 
to lieiiig carrieil in procession ne.ar liis house, the 
Brigadier was wounded. 

The Officers’ mess of the Hyderabad Contingent is a 
large and liaiidsome building, its hosts being more«.iver 
renowned for their hospitality ; and the place is 
historical as licing the only oHicers* rncss in South- 
ern India wliich Iris entiM'taiiied British and Foreign 
Royalty. The Officers of the Hydoralaid Contiiigeiit, 
Isith Riiropetiii and Native', have established a hiilliant 
reputation in India as sportsmen, and in Bolariiin 
they resort to nil kinds of menus to add /.est to their 
S|>ortiiig tendencies. In addition to a fine cricket 
field, and an cipiully good polo ground, they Itave 
tennis and rncpiet conrts, golf links, and everything 
else tending to make life worth living in India, as 
British officers and s|M>itsmen ^understand it. 

It Is |Kmsihle that within the next few ^’eara the 
Hyderalwd-Go.lnvery Valley railway will run from 
Seciiiidenthad thr.nigh Boinruin, and then the place 
will imdoiibteilly la' a (Xintre of considenihly more 
iiii|airtaii«x; than it is at present, although, of cmirse, 
it will lose much of its present rural iqqH»r.utce. 
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fpE ^YDEHABAD eoUTINGEHT. 


» HE history of tlie ilyderabai] C/uiitinji^iU 

dates back about a ciutturv. When the 

%> 

British fonx«i were attacking Tipu BtiUaii 
in 17i^, a Inxly of troops formed of various 
irregular levies, styled the Nizam’s Contingent, under 
the command of the minister, Mir Alum, out from 
Hyderaluid to assist in the attack. A large pro])or> 
tion of the fona; consisted of men of the French bat- 
talions wiiich had beiui disbanded the previous year, 
fetome little difficulty thougli was ex|M^ri(!nc(^d at ffrsi 
in getting the men to niaruh, Captain (afferwanls 8ir 
John) Malcolm, Assistant Resident at liyderabtul, 
finding, when he joined the fim% in January, 17iffh 
that a condition iMirdering u)Nm mutiny existinl 
amongst tlu! men, the uirjis having ndiistal U) ]>roc(a!d 
towards the Mysore frontier. Malcolm, however, 
soon brought the troofis bu(;k to a state of disinplinc. 
The rctason given for the insulxmli nation was that 
some ]M!rsons had stirred them up to a condition of 
disaffection. Throughout the eamjtaign, however, 
the men liehavcd well and contributed greatly to its 
success. Malcolm, at Mir Aluiu’s nxiuest, then took 
the command, having other European offh^rs under 
him. and the fonHi becnine thus the nucleus of what 
is now known as the Ilyderalmd Contingimt. The 
force, in conjunction with a British regiment (the 
33d), 8erve<l under Arthur Wellesley (ailerwards 
Duke of Wellington) bc>fore Bt'-ringapatam, and may 
therefore boast of having been associateil with one of 
the most distinguished of English military leaders of 
the age. After the fall of 8eringa{Nitam the servidw 
of the Contingent were ucknowUsIged by the Com- 
tiuuider-in-(!^hief in eulogistic terms. No commis- 
sions ap]X!ar to have been given by the Cjovernment 
at this time, but the offic(<rs either assumed titles, 
which were tacitly acknowledged by the Nizam’s min- 
ister, or were electcfl to their )'M)sitions by the men. 

Under the treaty of 1800 Ixitween the Nizam and 
the East India Company’s Government, the money 
payment by Hid Highness for the maintenaiufe of the 
subsidiary force was commuted for the ctwsion of 
the territory now known as the Ceded Districts, 
and in the event of war the Nizam engaged to 
furnish a contingent force of 0000 cavalry and 6000 
infantry. This contingent was first brought into 
service during the Mahratta war in 1803, when it 
joined the subridiary force under Colonel Stevenson. 
In 1818 Mr. Russell, the Resident, suggested a cer- 
tain reK>rganizatiou in the contingent, which had 
been mainly located in Berar. He persuaded the 
Nizam to allow him to disburse the salaries of ** one 


battalion fn>m the pnx^'ds of the peshkar, and to 
extend the same to the second batUiliuii when its 
formatum was complete.” This hrigtule vras subse- 
tpiently styled the “Russidl Brigade,” and, says a 
writer, ‘‘under the (>nci*getic nu>HMures of Mr. Russell, 
and thniugh the skill and assiduity of CapUiin Hare, 
who was apjHunted to the command in 1814, and of 
the officers under him, atlaimxl the higluwt state of 
efficiency, and forincxi the luisis u|x»u which the whole 
of the (Haiti ngent. S’us sul>s(M|uently orguniz(Hl.” The 
following year (1814) the Brigade (Huisisted of four 
Euiopean (two noii-(Hmimissi(nuHl) and 121 Native 
offitHjrs and 800 H(»}ioys. Furth<?r reforms were in- 
troduiH.Hl in 1813, and additional officers, Isith com- 
missioned and noii-eommisshauid, were ap|Nant(xl. 
In this year the brigade was ord(‘red to llydeinbad 
to take |Kirt in the siippiHHision of a disturliance (Htused 
by Mul»iriz-ud-Dowla, the youngest siai of the Nizam. 
Owing, however, to the young jirince barrit'ading 
his houses and tlu^ insurgimts maintaining a most 
destructive and (Hintinuous (ire from the roofs of the 
high hous(!H in the narrow streets, the brigade was 
coinjKdled to withdraw, unsuccessful, uiler sustaining 
severe losses, including an officer attucluxl to the 
Resident’s escort. 

In 1816 Uu! first attempts at nd’orming the Nizam’s 
cavalry in Berar witrc made. The Nizam’s repre- 
semtative in Berar, a nija, agreed to fundsh 6000 
cavalry to prutei4^ the (Haintry from the incursions of 
the Pindari liorsemen, who y/vnt them infesting Berar 
and the neighUiring districts. Tlie foren^ was raised, 
and did good service in the I’indari caiujiaign under 
Sir T. Hyslop. In 1816 a body of 300 (!avalry was 
raised and attaiduHl to the Russell Brigade. In i817 
the brigade formed |NirtofSir John Mahnilm’s division 
at the laittle of Mtdiidpur, and the following was the 
ffatteriiig(;riticism {MsschI uism theforc(!: — ‘‘Nobrigade 
in India was more highly disciplined or mon^ complete 
in its ajifiointmentM, camp (H|ui)mge, and bazaars, 
than the Russell Brigade.” In the same year the Berar 
reformed tnsifis, Imtli infantry and (Rivalry, were suc- 
cessfully omploytHl against the Itands of freeb(X)tera 
which infested the country, and Ixdbre the Russell 
Brigade separated from Malcolm’s force at die conclu- 
sion of the campaign in 1818, Malcolm issuixl an order 
expressive of his great satisfection with the conduct of 
the corjis. In 1819 the force added considerably to 
their reputation by the gallant affiiir at Nowah. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Russell as 
Resident of Hyderabad in 1820, introduced a better 
adjustment of the rank of the European ofiicetrs of the 
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Humell IMgnde, the service being tliruwu open to aU 
officcre itf merit, and it wa'* decinred that when the 
requirtite qiinlificntinnH exist, the >vnTit ul‘a oomtiiiaiudii 
fn>ui the King or (.'oiri|iaiiy will not htt a ground of 
exchaduu.’* In 1821 the ref^entnf rivalry attached 
to the liriuade waa rliabauded; and in the next year tlte 
jnoiu'erH HtTvitig witli tlie corps in llerur and vith 
the UiiHwdl llrignde at HydemlNid were fornK‘<l int<.» a 
corps of eiigiiteers, and tliis corfts "jiroved itself 
eniiiieiitly uw'ful on tnatiy octmd^ins, particularly in 
improving the irrigation of the country, and in the 
construction of ])ulili(.’ works, of which the hri'lge over 
tlic Musi river at Hyderalmd mail only Ik; niuned." 
This corps, lutwcver, was dislxiridcd in 1H4(». 

In rebruary 1827 a portion of one of the infantry 
regiments of the brigade broke out into mutinr, owing 
to the nrldtrary iiiKtruetiotiK and innovations which 
were intrislnced at this I'criiMl. Enropinn costume 
was (.trdcred to Iw adnjitt^ ; the severity of tlte pun- 
ishments inflicted was a subject of discontent ; and 
thi! heavy stoppages from tlwi jmy for various articles 
of dpiijiment was a source of unrest with tiuf men. 
These circumstances, comldtusl with an order given 
by one «»f the Kunqiean officers for tw<» of the men t<» 
be forcibly sliaved, with a declaration that all who did 
not voluntarily remove their Ixuirds would he similar- 
ly treati^i, cause«l an o]n;:ii mutiny. A ]Mirtion of the 
n^'.meiits murclusl to the jiarnde ground and (hs 
mnnded their discharge, and wliilst the commamlant 
of (he brigade, (.'-olonel Davis, was eudmvouring, on 
horseback, to recall the men to a sense of their duty, 
he nas shot, niid whilst on the ground was cut almost 
!o pieces. The mutineers, however, were then charged 
without hositntiiiu by a body of their oomriideH, and 
most of them wore killed instantly. 

After tile death of Nixaiii Siknndnr Jah in 1 R28, 
his siK'itesMor, Kimm Na/ir-nd-DowIn, dismissed all 
the Kumjieiui oflicers in the dvil eiiqitoy of the 
Slate, and this was rt^tnlcd as the pndmle to the 
tlisVamlment of tlie contingent also. The Nizam, 
however, ri fused to gi t rid of the force and suhsiitute 
fi jiaymoiit of twimty lakhs, ns luKlhceu suggested. On 
the other iuuid, lie timk priile in the ti»rc(>, and the 
Knglish Goveriimiuit thendecluriHl that it should not Ini 
disturbed, but tlmt its cost should lx* lesseiietl by sun- 
dry reforms. The contingent contiuucd in much the 
same noimniil condition until 1850, when its strength 
U'camo 84 European oflicers and lKi07 imtivea of all 
ranks, having eiititiiiiinetits at Boluruiii, Lingsugtir. 
Hingoli, Mmninabnii, Kllichpnr, daliin, and Mullnpur. 

Aiiout this period the |)ay of the fiircc hod £ill«n 
greatly iiit • arrears, owing fo the crippled condition 
of the flimuix's of the State. The Nizam’a Govern-, 
nieiit were unable to tind the money to {wy the truope . 
or to liquidate the debt due to the Company. At 
length, after protracted n^tiatiotw, a ti^ty was 
concluded on Slot May .1853 by Colonel Low, the 


Resident, on belialf of the Com{mny*B government, 
u’ith the Nizam, under the terms of which Bearar 
and certain other districts yielding an annual sum of 
fifty lakhs, from which the ctist of the contingent was 
to he paid, were tern {jorarily ceiled to,) the Company’s 
government. The force was henceforth to be styled 
the Hyderabad (>)ntiugent^ and was to consist of not 
less than 500U iufintry, 20U0 cavalry, and lour field 
batteries i if art! I lery . 

The services of the contingent during the mutiny 
are historical. The troo]:i8 cuuijKisiiig it assembled 
at Adlabad, and after the mins of 18.57 marchetl to 
join the British forces o|ierating in Central India. 
They first reiluced the .''.ernuulais of Pipliuh and 
Raghiigarh, and then joined the 1st Central India 
Brigade at Dhar. Before their arrival the rebel garri- 
son of tlmt fort e8'.rii|)eil and joined the Mahidpiir con- 
tingent, who Imd murdered their European oflieerB. 
'I'he excileil l:udy of ridiels at Mahidpiir were over- 
taken by the Hyderabiid Conting.mt at R.iwal. Tlie 
contingent, wbieh at Midiidpur bad rescneil Mrs. 
Timmins, wife of the oflieer commanding the Maliid- 
piir contingent, riimc iqion the insurgents well posted 
at Bawul, ahuiit four in the afternoon, and immedi- 
ately eharged them. The att;ieking force numliered 
only tljO sabres, but they Milted the rclsds, killed 
175 of them, and capt'irel eight guns and a quantity 
of stores. On this ocmsioii Colonel Hastings Fraser, 
author of ‘‘Our Faifhfid Ally,’’ was att-ickeil by three 
men at om e, — u troo|H*r, a grenadier, and an artillery- 
man— and, it is said, killed all three, euttiug the iNxly 
of one of them in h lives witii a single blow. So satisfieil 
was Colonel Dmaiid witli tbe exploits i.f this gallant 
iKsly of cavalry, tlmt he aiithoriztnl tlie payment of 
five rupees a month extm to each troiqier while in 
the field. The contineent marched on the 2ftth of 
December to join Sir Hugh Rose, and met him two 
maixdies Ixiyoud Sugar. They nideil in fiircing tlie 
Maibiiipur Pass, and then captured the fort of Tal- 
Imit, thirty miles south of .llmusi. They took |.)art 
in tbe sieg^^ and capture of iflinusi, and also in the 
pitched I nttie of Kiineh, ami the taking of Kalpi. 
They then retnmeil towanls the llmani, rwhieing 
the zemindni’s ol Bilwah en roufe. The movements 
of Tautia Tojiee, however, let! to the contingent 
bring etn}>]oyerl agaiiist tlwaiior, atui on the reduc- 
tion of tliis fortress they retiiiiied to the Nizam's 
Dominions, after a gloritnis «:am|x>igu of thirteen 
riiunths. in Febriiary. 1858 a (letnclmient of tbe 
ofintiiigent dispersed' tlie. ttoops of the rebel mja of 
Shpnipur. Tlie ixutial mutiny of the 1 st Cavalry at 
Aurangabad is nutioed in . the chapter on .Aoraiigabad* 

At prasefit the Hyderidiad Guiting^t is jdietri* 
bated . between .cfmtiinmehts at Bdarhin, Attranga- 
t«d, Ellichpar, Kakhnr, Hingoli, If^^ab^ ai^ 
Jalna, uhd, as a force, it is as wnatt Mid 
popnlor as any iiiidve n^ineiA in^ 



f HE giOjiUWUM rESTIVALS. 


» H1S, tli« chief of the Mnhomedan fi^tivals, 
itt held to contmeiiiorate the martyrdom of 
Ila»&u and BuHain, two eoiut of AH tun 
Abi Talib, the counn, and of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet Mahomed. The eider mm was 
poisoned by hi« own wifi^ and his younger brotiier was 
killed at Kerbelio, with all his retinue, on the 10th of 
Mohurriim (9th October 680), in n battle with the army 
of Yasid. The ceremony is not ei^joined by religion, 
nor are there any regular rules for its guidance, and it 
is therefore (>eriurmed differently in Afferent places. 

In Hyderabad the festival is inaugurated, when 
the new moon in the month of Mohurrnm makes its 
appearance, by the booming of guns, the heating of 
drums and shouts of “ Ya*Ali,*’ ‘-‘Hasan, Husain,” 
and ” Dulah. ” A sfiade is then ctruck into the 
earth and a pit is dug and lllled with fire <»lled 


“alawnh,*' and f>eople with <ir.;'vn swords spring 
through the dniiies, shouting ns above. This festival 
geiiem'ly lasts for a few dnv^t only, but in Hyderabad 
it continues till the fortL't'i day alter the lOtti of dm 
Mohurrum month. Wlii'e the festival lasts, tlie places 
known as ” Ashur*Khaun''nnd“ Imam Barns." appro- 
priatrsl for tasiahs or talxHits, are cleaned and illuminat- 
ed fur tlie occanun. Sherbet, leinon-ult.', and other light 
refreshmeuta nn^ uft'erc^d for side all ovisr the city, and 
men in the cluimcters of tigers, monkeys, l>ear«, etc., 
painted in fantastic colours, prowl aboitt the streets, 
in signification of the animais tlinb are said to liave 
guarded tlie lKKly of the martyr. Grtmps of persons 
beg alms from door to d(x>r, the prisamds so collected 
lieing given to charities. During the festival the Sunnis 
wear green clothes, and the Shins black, ns signs of 
mourning. In the time of the Kutub Sluihi. kings 
of Golcondn, who were Shias, the whole city used 
to be draped in mourning. For the first four days 
there is little ceremony. Ou the fifth day, however. 
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THfc MOHURRUM iTENTH OAYV 


the Laugnr pruceMion, wliioh » described further 
un, tukeH pliice. On the ninth day there a 
pruceMion of Hie Highneee* Begular troopa, with 
their taaaha and tahootH. Th^ march to the Royal 
Palace, where they receive preaenta of money. The 
proc«44aiou of *‘Nal Sahib” ia next in importance. 
Thia nal aahib ia believed to be a ahoe of the 
charger that Huaain rode when he wm killed at 
Kerhella. It waa found by a pilgrim and eventually 
brought to Bijapur, and on tlie down&ll of that 
kingdom removed to HydenUmd. Thia ia taken in 
proceaaion through the city, accompanied by huge 
toroliea, and then oomca a refnreaentation ti£ the Dan* 
latabod fort, a atmcture of great beauty. The pro* 
ceaaion of the Alnni (deaoiibttl further on) takea place 
on tiie 2()th day of Moliurrum. The final tioene in the 
Mohurmm feativitiea takes place on the afternoon of 
tlie tenth day, when all the talxxita are corried to the 
river Mnei, near the old Iwidge, and, denuded of their 
ornamentationa, are iinnierA^ in the water in the 
iMual way. One of the chief peculiarities of this 
pnicesMiun in Hyderabad is the custom of carrying the 
tulMxiita upon ele|>haats, which are gaily decorated 
and peint^ in regular Oriental style, on thmr trunks, 
ears, and faces, beddes bung decked with the nsnai red 
cloth. The animals, in th^ wondeefui intelligence, ap* 
lanr to uniieirstand the ceremony as well as thi^ own* 
(>rs, and carry out tluar part of the performance wifo 


a solemnity and tractability that give evidence of their 
almost human understanding. The bed of the river 
and its surroundings, during the immersion of the 
taboots, present the appearance of a n^lar fair, and, 
as will be judged from the illuHtrations here given, 
the scene is one of great animation, variety, and 
interest. 

The “Bihi*ka-Alum,*’ a beautifully modelled fdlver 
hand, studded with pearls, is removed from its shrine 
at Yaku^ura in the morning, and is carried witii much 
state on an elephant, and, passing through the dty, it 
reaches the Musi by the Cbudderghaut gate near the 
Oliphant lait^e, as shtwirn in the il lustration. After the 
last ceremony has been performed, the taboots, alums, 
&c., are taken hack to their thri^ >vrapped up in 
olotits. Daring the ctmtipaanoe of the Mohurrum 
festival the Shios, while walking in procession, beat 
their breasts to sueh an exteht that hlood sometimes 
flows All Mussulmans are supposed to last, make 
|>eace, give to tiie ptxn*, and rasd the Koran. The 
Mohurrum is believed to be the period dniing which 
Noah’s ark emeiged from the watos, and Moses was 
delivered out of the hands (d Pharaidit 

The following is a description of the Mchnimm 
written Monsienr Theveuot two hundred years ago^ 
and t^ven here alinost literally. “ When I thooght 
mysoN aafl^allt|y infoimed of the pl^ the coast 





of Gi>romAndel, I ntaraed from ItUmilipAtiim to Bag&a* 
gor, imd stayed thei« ifnwkB loQger, beoMwe I inmld 

notgbfrom thence but in eiimpanj of Monsieur Bason, 
who had some business still rdmaiiuTm; to make end of ; 
so that 1 had as mnoh time as 1 needed to seethe oele- 
bratirni<if the festival of Hussain, the son Ali, whioli 
fell out at that time. The Moors of Oolcouda cetebiwteil 
it with niore fepperi.es thou they do in Persia ; tha« is 
nothing but niasqaerades for tte spooe of ten days ; 
they erect citapels in all the streets, with tento, wl^h 
they fill with lamps, and adorn with foot-oa^ts ; the 
streets are full of people, and all of them almost 
iMve their faces covered with sifted ashes ; they who 
are naked ouver thdr whole body with theni, and they 
who Me clothed, their ajqKirel ; but the clothes they 
a'csr on these days are generally extravagant, and 
their heaiUtire much mure; tlwy all carry arms, and 
for the most part have their swords naked, and the 
poor have wooden ones ; several drag about the 
streets lung chains as big as one’s arm, which ai« tied 
to their girdle; audit being painful to drag them, 
they thereby move the pity of zelots who touch them ; 
and having kissed their fingers, lift them up to thdr 
eyes, ns if these chains were holy relics. They 
make proc^siuns, wherein many carry banners, and 
others have poles, on which there is a silver plate 
that represents Hussain’s hand ; some with little 
houses of a light wood upon their he:ids, and turn 
certain cadences of a song ; others dance in a round| 
holding the jKdnt of their naked swords upwards, 
which they clash one against anotiier, crying with all 
their force ‘ H ussain.’ The public wenches themselves 
come in for a share in this festival, by their extrava* 
gain dances, habits, and heods-tire. The heathen 
idolaters celebrate this feast also for their diversion, 
and they do it with sudi fopperies as far surpass the 
Moors ; they drink, eat, laugh, and dance on all hands, 
and they have songs which savour little of a doleful 
pomp, that the Moors pretend to represent. They 
ob8er\'e only not to shave themselves during the ten 
days ; but though it he prohibited to anytiiing except 
bread aud fruit, yet tliere is plenty of all things in 
private houses. Tltis festival is hardly ever cele* 
brated without blood-shed ; for there bang several 
Sunnis who laugh at the others, and the Ghyais not 
bong able to endure it, they often (jiiarrel a^ fight, 
which is a very proper representation of the feast ; 
and that time there is no aiquiry made into man- 
slaughter, heeattse the Moors believe tliat during 
titese ten days tlie gates of Paradise are cqien to 
receive thoee who die for the Mussulman fiiitb. At 
I MVW one of these quarrels raised by a 
Taxtar, who spake soiUe words against Hussain ; some 
Qiyais he^ scandalised thereat, fell upon him to he 
revei^(edi but he killed three of them with his sword, 
and many asnslmt^iriicris were fired* Agoitlenuui 
(who woidd have parted them) a Wonnd in 


the belly timt was like to have cost him his life, and 
sevot were kille I outright. Nay, some of the 
servants of the Grand Viaer were engaged in it ; and 
this chief minister, passing by the place in bis parlia- 
ment, made haste down tiiat he miight get on horse- 
back and ride away. Next day after tlie feast they 
make otlier proeOuuons. sing doleful ditties, and carr^ 
about coffins, to represoit the interest of Hussain and 
his men, wh<* were killed at tlie battle of Kerbela by 
the ferces of Calif Yesid.” 

The other Mahomedan festivals observed in Hy- 
derafawl are— The “ Akhri Clinr Sliamba"; the “ Bara 
Wa&t”; the "Yazdabam Sharif"; the **Shab-i' 
Barat"; the “.Id-ul-Pitr '• ; and the “ Kakr-id." 

■ ■ 

This very interesting processiQn, which takes plooe 
during the annual ceremony of the Mohurmm at 
Hyderabad, always attracts considerable public atten- 
tion, but there are perhaps very few people outside 
the Deccan who know its origin, which is legendary, 
or how it is oonducted, so that a description of the 
ceremony will, doubtless, not be thought superfluous. 

The Langar procession ({uouounoed Limgur). 
which t^es place on the fifth day of tiie Mohurmm, 
is one of the most wonderful sights of Hyderabad, 
and of the world for that matter, as nowhere else 
is the Langar celebrated by Mahomedans. On the 
occasion of the display, the Prime Minister invites a 
large number of influential residents, visitors, dbc., 
to witness the sight, wbiob consists of all the troopa 
in Hyderabad, both Regular and Irregular, parading 
the chief streets of the city, scores of elephantf^ 
fantastically painted and with gorgeous trappings, 
camels gaily caparisoned, horses with elaborately em- 
broidered head-gears, costly ornaments, and rich 
saddle-dothes, and a motley crowd of natives, dressed 
in wonderful and strange costumes, taldng part in 
this unique procession. The procession takes three 
or four hours to pass the Minister’s city palace 
where are assembled H. £. the Minister, the British 
Resident and staff, many officials and nobles, Euro- 
pean civil and military officers, European viators, 
and a number of Native gentry. The stranger in 
watching the iwgeaiit will find the variety endless, 
the surprises numerous, and the whole scene bewilder- 
ing in the extreme. The procession is made np 
in the following order: —The City Police ; the Ruhilla 
Police, both foot and mounted ; the Arab Police in 
thar national costume, all led by the City Kotwal 
who is also Commissioner of Police ; the Buhorhan 
Police ; FMhan jomarlors and others; the Arab jema- 
dars and followers ; CHty Irregulars ; the Myseram 
Regiment, one thonsand strong, in Zouave costume ; 
the JSixam’s A%hans ; the Peibkar’s Sikhs ; the 




IrnTjerial Service TronpH ; tb» Golcunda Brij^e ; the 
Snrti>khft4 TrcKipo ; tlte Camel Rowar!i ; the I%cyc1e 
buys ; llie Mule TranHpurt ; tbe Kegular TrcNipn ; die 
city ruainieiit4 ; tbe tritifp^ <if Gbnlib Jung (a body of 
Arabti, both eavalty' and in&ntry) ; tbe Lanoere ; the 
Artillery ; two infantry rcgiii;ent8, andi laHtly, tbe 
baudaunie and valuable atud of Ilia Hig^eae the 
Niiuiui, togeiber ivith the Mogini liorKea caparisoned 
in clotliM of gold^ with chains of gold and silver. (•oins 
hatigitig alndit their necks and bodies. Some of the 
iiTegiilars wear hnifornis of an old French pattern, 
and many of the trcsips arc armed with obsolete iire> 
ariiiH. The Amlst and Rohillas, in their national 
eustnmm, trot jsist shouting, firing their matchlocks, 
letting off* ntekets, atiil singing the praises of their 
chiefs. The Uegular TrtMips and Imperial Scrvic^e 
TnNi|w come latt?r, the former under the coninmnd of 
Kuro^ieau officers, and these make a splendid show, 
el kiting great admiration from ilic vast crowds. The 
Htgular cavalry throughout siiow up well, more es- 
}M)uiaUy the African f'livalry Guards. The chief tiobles 
do not take |tart in the main pnjcession, but |wss 
iH'fore the .Mxaii) with tlieir own retainers, His High* 
ness occupying a small gallery in the grounds of his 
own {lalact^ overlooking tbe street. I lis Highness, with 
his zenana, nls«> witnusties tlie ceremony fruiii the pnn< 
idpid city italoce,' which is culled “ Pauch Mahal." The 
troops, regular and irregular, and the jainadars with 
their fiiroes are collected at about twelve o’clock, and 
then |iasM in procession, first before the Minister at 
his |Mluoe at 2 ■‘•m., then before the Peshkhur at his 
piduce, and 'fterwards before His Highness the Nizam, 
the whole fiarude lasting until the evening. After the 
Kesideut and Kurupean guests have departed, the 
procession htill continues, as the iHjdy-guurd tnK)|)s 
of tlie various nobles liuve then to p.iss in review'. 
Strange to say, there are some regiments in which tbe 
Frenuli words of command on^ still in use, s<mie of 
the conditions of ilie rei/ime of French officers having 
Iteeii luinded down t.o the pn^sent time. Between the 
various siKaioiis of the procession tbere are intervals 
of from threi* to ten minutC'*. and this gives the 
spectator evifry opjiortunity to observe the many little 
details in coiiiiiiction with eaeli, which w’otdd not be 
possible were the jinN'ession to fmss in quick eimtinn* 
ous lino. 

Seen from the Oliar Miniu*, the htmdsouie building 
in the oentie t»f the city (which is described elsew'hen*), 
or from the houses that surroual the square, the 
sjiectacle of the Langar is one tii.'it impresse.< itself 
upon the iniud of strangers. |)aitictt|arly thtise of 
Winjitern origin who are uunqrarativeiy unnequaiuted 
with Indian onstoms. iu a manner that must leave 
an iudelibie imprint. Long b^dbre the proeession 
reaches this pintion i^f t'le city, the Hpiate^ and 
the four narrow stretAs leading ti* it, are tlirtmgad 
with a motley crowd ^motley in every eeme of the 


wonl, fur the people who constitute the crowd ]we«ent 
in their aggregntiim a heterogeneous assembly luinily 
to be finind elsewhere on the face in the globe 
The variety in a Hj'denihad street crowd has 
been hefiire referred to, but this particular gathering 
of inhabitants atid visitors pre.4ehts the very acme 
of human diversity. Physiognomy, physique, deport- 
ment, dress, language, customs, dispotution — ^all are 
represcnto'l indivkliially in one huge.seetldng, surging 
coiigloiiierate mass ; and yet the orderliness and 
nppaveiit amity, of such a human panmtima (if the 
term may be allowed) IS a inurvel to an observer. 
Especially is this so, when it is taken into considera- 
tion tiiat the minority the crowd are armed with 
ready and deully wcainins. Perhatw the nature of the 
occasion Ims a great deal to do with such an unex- 
pected state of quiet and friendly commingling, or 
peHiapi the very efficient police regulations of the 
dty account fur the discipline of tiie crowd, but the 
fiict remains tliut even the tmiperoment «<f a London 
street crowd on a holidiiy is not so eqnibie, nor its 
com|ionent parts so law-abiding, ns was the tnse on 
the oocosiou wldcU forms the subject of tliis ucitount 
(7th June 18'.>7). The chief, or rather the most 
noticeable, feature of this intentstinji; gntherinr of 
Orientals is the kaleidoscopic vista of color that 
greets the eye. Red, in its v.arions shades, and white, 
in its difierent degrees of cleanliness, are certainly the 
two predoiniu'iting colors, but, miuglal with the 
background ns it were of the.-u two colors, are nil the 
other tints of a sunset or a rainbow, t!ie effect, as 
they are interwoven by the eon-‘t.int movement of 
the crow'd, being n>tist!c and fascinating, but— in- 
describable. 

The interest annually taken by the crowd iu the 
tairemimy of the Lnngar is intense, in spite of the fiict 
that they luive grown np under its yairly observance, 
and the criticisms {inssed n|s>u the various sections of 
the prucusidon are keen, telling and sa}tient, allNit 
sometimes playful and witty. 

The ceremony of the Lnngar. briefly a^d cmdely 
descrilxivl, is. merely a pn.tce.s.suin of the R^ulm* and 
irregultu* ti%N)|m. with thdr conannitants, through 
tlie principal streets of Hyderabad, but in debul the 
review has iiutliiug crude in its aunpotitian or brief , 
in its entirety. A wimewluit raite,nnd cerhiiniy laditnic 
though iierliaps iwrtinent answer, -to’ a re!|aest from 
one }Mawon to nnotliur lor a description a certain 
ihtere.stlag place or ceremony luit of ^ urdin.'iiy', is 
often the advice **go n(id .see ijt I " Vi^r.hqut offering 
such a Hngg(»ti ):i in the presenl: c.ise, ifi liiay safely be 
stated th.'^ no description of tins poiikjn of t!^ 

Mi^nrrum fie^vities ia HydoNtboil . could convey, to 
* eriijn the most im.aginiitive mind a 
iiiimn'tationvnpoti which to base an intri^ii^wO 
tom of its spcetaoular effect. . £t must^ & eecm to be 
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nnderMtuNxl. A “ Chapter from ‘ The Amfaian Nights ’ 
dramatised finr modem qres,” raiglit he soul of this 
sht>w, were it not fi>r the stem fact that tlie processioii 
is guiltless of plnginrisnu It is certainly a tluug of the 
present day, and is (tiganised and participated in hy 
present-day people, Init it is on ohservaiu'e that lias 
been Iwnded down, almost in its entireiy, year year 
for the {tost three centuries, and one that lind its origin 
in ////« belief, which belief still obtains anumgst 
tiume who take fiart in it. A few annohronisms liave, 
no doubt, crept into the t'eremony of late years, but 
these have been due merely to the clianged conditions 
of the 8tatu ami the fieople, and they in ho way 
detract from the ({ssetu e of the ulisorvauce. The intro- 
duction of lingular and Imiwrial Service troops, and 
the playing of Kn^^ish airs by the bonds attached 
tliereto, or llonnle l>undee" on reeds and bagiupes 
played by an in&ntry band, would cerbdnly appear to 
be innovataons if jud^l from the initial pdnt of view 
tif tlmie hundred years ago, but the tom-toms whieh 
lead the Irregulars, the wild shouts otul antics of the 
procossiordsts, the Orientt) trappings of the elephants, 
thn ridi b4istam gold and silver oriiaments with which 
the hfirscs arc capirisonwl. the costly jewels and dotli- 
of-gold of the nobles, the dress of many of the troc^, 
the singing of war-cries by the followers of the chiefs, 
i.lie laudntoiy phroseulog}' of the stune, and in fact the 
greater {Hirtion of the details of the ceremony, are in- 
stinct with Moglai customs and lieliefs, and the whole 
imgeant ap]MHils to the VVetsteruer with so much force 
tltat the loter-day inuovations, and the modem nccum- 
patuments of the procession, are aliuost lost sight of. 
A humorist might dotTlitlcss liiul a little scope for the 
exercise of Itis playfulness commenting upon the 
incongruity of ** Sweet Marie” playerl by a band of the 
Hegulars compctuig with tlie wdrd and apparently 
tuneless dr of the native musical instraments and the 
dramniing of tlie tom-toms of an iri^gulor troop, fur 
acoustic supremacy over the shouts ami murmurs of 
die crowd, but, us before said, these are details whidi 
fail to efface the im]>r<Msiou that ihe yoiur/ enV/o of 
tliis ceremony stUl nuuniaiu thdr inflaenoe upon the 
people whiNie observance it is, and who suffer no 
modem intnsluctiun to rob them of thdr hereditary 
aeol or teuauity id* custom. 

The pariidpators iii tills pruCesdon done numbw 
something like twenty-five tliuusaud, and it is witness- 
ed by oniwds whose numbers nay be anythiag ap- 
proodiing the populolhm of Hyderabad and suburbs, 
wliicii is roughly estimated M about foiar hundred 
thousand souls, os. besides the actual readento in die 


diet or dirit, which ore of course iusepamble from all 
loigc gatherings, oceurred daring the afternoon. 

The Lni^r is add to liave ori^naied in the follow- 
ing mauher. On the i5th <i£ the month of 7A\ Haj 
1003 (A.O. 1394), Prince Abdullah, sou of Sultan 
Kuli Kutub, left die city of Hydcnibad fur Golconda 
with attendants and a large number of nobles. Short- 
ly after passing out of the Pumna Pul gate, the ele- 
phant he was riding become muMt (wild, or mod), and 
cluuged the porty, cumiKslling the nobles and attend- 
ants to flee for tfarir vt-ry lives. Tlie eli^hnnt charged 
into the jungle, with the prince stiir on its bock, and 
the latter was placed in a most perilous position, die 
result of which no. one cuubl foresee. Haiyat Bnksh 
Begum, Abdullah’s mother, luiving heard what had 
occurred, was greatly alarmed, and took immediate 
stejw to save lier son. She caused food to be set 
in several places for both her son and the elephant, 
atid vowed tliat if the prince returned safe and sound 
she would make a chain of gold us tldck and us heavy 
as the chain ‘ordinarily used for tethering elephants, 
called in the vernnculnr a ” langar.” After some time 
the prince did return, and on the same elephant that 
hod carried him ofi‘, niul the mother, remembering her 
vow, collected all the goldsmiths in the city and 
directed them to make tlie gold cluun. When it was 
finished, the prince took it, niul, followed by an im- 
mense throng, raiNured to the shrine of a Shia saint, 
and lyffered it up os a thanksgi\ing for his marvellous 
escape. The chain was then cut into pieces, and 
distributed among the fakirs and other religious 
beggars. Hence the c(a%mony of the Longor. 

of 
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On the ni^t of the ninth day of the Mohumun 
festivities tlie ceremony of the " Alum” is performed, 
and this differs fiom the Langw, in that tne general 
public are alk/wed to take port in it, whereas <mly 
the troops and nobles take part in the Langar. 
The origin of the Alum is as follows : — In the 
days of the Kutub Shahi kings of fin Decoon, all of 
wWi were of the Shia sect of Mahomedans, one of 
them named Aga Ali went on a pilgrinu^ to Medina 
and there obtained a sword, one of the relka of the , 
defeat of Hasarat Imam Jafflr. Stgdi gnuidson of Ali, 
the hejdtowof tlie prophet Mahomet!.' He took this 
trophy to Kerbelksantl fhmi there koii^ it, together 
witli a spear, to the Deocon. The kixg: of Hydembed, 
heering the noise of the a^prnoch of the petite bring- 
ing these vidued relics^ went out of the ^eome dis- 


city, many peuple come in from the sulxirbe end; tiie 
adjacent vijlleges . to witness Urn ahnuid oeremttoyi 
This Ihct will em{d^iKe to the reader tto t^piMuently 
oam]d<d» eoiftrol eseffieiM ^ ^ dty pudjupei Ahd it 
may be metitiioned that <m the o<»aaio& in queiitum no 
11(4 or distarfaaiuNv further than a mere peaKmal oon- 


tenee to meet ttoni, to do them honor, ofid reodve 
/ : ^ them with ell ntope4 and iEhaviegbeohB^ 

iherreliai.iBfd the dfy, he had them djieltd.wi^ thuek . 
I^ld ■hddqphsited in a plaee df saft^, wheiethey have 
been pr e ao rved to the peeent day. In lionar of fhe 
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LAf^OAtt PROCESSION (ARAB STANDARD). 


Alum, liU'.cc w culled llie Hussain Alum. 
Th« king nt. the time endowed the receptnele.with u 
cunriidenible uinoun.t of money, to ilefray the expense 
of taking CtOri' of the Telic, \yluch unioimt still omtlnues 
to be disbursed . 

, The : |jh)c<iHsiou of the Alum is led by the jjuUce, 
a^ooAsists of the alum, or sword, carried first,- and. 
then huge crowds oF people, elepiiants, camels, 
with thousands ui tordtesj tlie streets during the 
time bett^ simply n blase rjf light. It dimpufod 
that the nurhb^ of people who parade the streets 
on ttie gcuRsion surjiesscs even the Tmrnbsr urho 
^ witness the Lmgar. \ A the prpeessioni and 

the i^dvities m-eiuiinwtion therewith are kept up, 
and itJ^ dWott^ liar anyone g the city 

ofo^s begin to epllect until day- 
' ATayi, flmd: vaiiiiios ^iher vessels, ointainuig 

, : tweetmeatls, 'gotwetsy and 't>^r tokens of refouaiig, 

by women, the 

'■ , ■.'treys: ■':,)being h.II’ di^iiimted' ; ’ ■ pretty- .eovmqgSi - ; 

; The eatried on a square thibne, with Imening 


incense and scents and flowers npoti it, and green 
brandies of trcce are slowly waved over both the 
tiii'one and the tmys. The throne U shaded by a 
ridily decomUsl canopy, and is acuranpanied by a 
]A!rfect illumination of flaming torches us. an MM»rt, 
whi.:h gives a most wdrd effect to the scene. In- 
cense, sahdalwiKxl, and other scents arc burnt in large 
quantitim oii every side, os well ns being tossed int > 
the air, and the; clutlies of the on-loukers arc male 
quite fnigrant with tlio aroma, When the procession 
readies Hussain- Alnm, to the acconijinmuient . of 
the loud beating of tom-toms and the sound of other 
iiatiVe mudcal instrafneiUiM, ths drums of Hussuin 
Alum answer and intermiugle avith the noise, thus 
creating a deafening, and coiitlriuous racket. As 
scion as rthe ^procession reaches the Asbur Khana, 
sherbet Mid sWeStmeatS am freely 4istnbut?(}, and this 
finally closes the ceremony at - close up in . .. day light. 
The dty nobles tibserve this cm^mony amotjgsr their 
j^tlies, calling it tlie childireh’s Alum, but, oF otiurse, 
on a very much smaller scale. 




^INDU rESTIVALS. 

... nu* nijy ^ 

■ yiw «jiu 


HE folkraing are the chief Hifidii feed- 
vala ; — 

1 . Gadi Padva or Mand'ni, the Hindu 
new year’s day, on the li>t Chaitra, when 
the panchiittg or niinnnno is rend and in* 
terpreted by the astrologer ; the worship 
of the flag c it led **dhwaj puja” is perforintHl in honor 
of Indra ; and the Hindus cat the first fruits of the 
season. 

2 . Rn'ita N ivanii, or the birt'idny of Kama, on the 
Oth of (Uialtru, I'olhiwelby Hauntnan Jainthi in honor 
of Hanuinan, the monkey ally of linina. 

S. Kapta Hringi puja. or the full m<H>n of Cltaitra; 
the name of the go Mess meins srven horns,” pM< 
bahly from the principal temple in the Nasik district 
bcinvr srtiateil among seven jMsks of the Western 
ghauts. 

4. Akhai or Akshaya TritiYa, .un the.Hrd of Viu* 
shak, princi|>aUy cele'irated by tlie Bralimans ; and 
Akjnr, for orphan children, is a feast observed by the 
Kunbis. 

5. Vat or Bad Savitri, called also Jaisb punam, 
on the full moon of daist, when Hindu women worship 
the ** Iwd ” or ** aula” tree in order to ensure long 
life to their huslsintls. 

0 . On the full moon of Ashiul, the great Muni 
Vyasa is wurshiitjied, and disciples in general make 
obeisance to their spiritual guides. 

7. In the month of Shmvati every day of the 
week is dcvoteil to some deity, according to the lielief 
of the worshi]){ier, e, //. Saturday is set apart to Nar 
sing, Sunday to Stirya, Monday to Siva, Wednesday to 
Buddtia, Thursday to Dattatriya, and Tuesday and 
Friday to the goddesses Mangala Gouri and G^ Gouri 
respectively ; the two goddesses ore only worshipped 
by Hindu lemalos whtwe husbands arc alive, and that 
tim (or a period of five years irom their marriage. 

8 . Nag Pauchami, ou the Ist of Shravau, in hontir 
of the nagas or serpent deities. 

0 . Rakhi punam, on the full moon of Shravau, 

V hen Brahmans diange their sicred threa t, and tie 
pieces of thread called rakhi** on the wrists of the 
[lersons to wrhom they act as spiritual (^idcs. 

10. danmii Ashtanii, on the Kth ul the daHc half . 
of Shravau, oelelmted as the birthday of Krishna. 

11. Pola, on the new ni'ion (eT Shravau, tlie great* . 
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eat festival among the KnnUs, wrho worship their hul* 
locks, and march them in a procesrion under a pandal. 

12 . Hartalksfij, on the flrd of Bhadrapod, observed 
entirely females who worship images of Mahdeva 
and Parvad, mr.de »f sand. 

13. Ganeah Chauth, on the 4th of Bhndrapad, in 
honor of Gnnpati, whose image is principally wur* 
slujiped by males. 

1 4. Bishi Pnnehami, on the . 1 th of Bhadrapad, 
observed by widows, who make atonement to the 
seven rishis ; and Pitra Puksha is a festival for the 
aged. 

1 5. Maha Lakshmi puja, on the 8 th of Hhadmpad, 
when females worship a clay image of I.4tkahmi. 

16. Anant Olintiirilasi, on the 14 th of Bhadrapad, 
when Sesha Nngi ia worshipiwd. 

17. „Navn liatri, or the nine days which commence 
with the Pratiimda of the light half of Aswin and end 
with Navnmi ; strict abstinence is observed every 
day, and sucrifices are made to the ptrticnlar gods of 
the votaries, some worshipping Vishnu, some Krishna, 
and some thdir Saktas, or the female enoigy repre* 
sented by their respective consorts ; the eighth day 
is famous for the orgies of the Sakat worshippers. 

] 8 . Dasaraor Vyaya Dussami, in the month of 
Asw’iiif cclelmited as the great day when Rama started 
on his cxiicdition against Havana, and also in honor 
of Farvnti having destroyed the demon Mahisliasnra ; 
all weupms and implements made of iron, or contain* 
ing some portion of this metal, are worshipped; 
horses, Ac., are gsily decorated ; reverence is paid to 
the *' apta” tree ; and a male buffalo is slain by the 
KunU ftntel. 

10. Divali, on the last two days of Aswin and the 
first two of Kartik ; the first day, called Narak CWur* 
dasi, is commennorative of Vishnu having killed the 
demon Narkasnr; the second is devoted to Lakshmi, 
with a general illumination at night, and the account 
bo(}ks, Ao., are worshipped ; an'd the thiid day is set 
apart to Krishna, who held up tlw hill Goverdhan as 
ah umbrella to shield the Gopns and Gtpie fifom the 
deluge W'hieh Indra amt down in hb cpnfiiet with 
Krishna ; the third day is alao called Yaina Dvitiya, 
or Ban Bg, When brothers virit their aixtera or nearest 
ISinale relatives, and {lartake c^fiaid Cooked hy them. 

20 . jDavatDbftEkiUksi, ontlMlithofKartil^when 
tiie gods are attppoeed to awake fremt their deep hi* 



SI. SUbiiiili of Movgoiswari in 

liniinir <rf lEhiiMiA>W 

■$8. Makom SanlEfi^ to nuffk 

the AmV noiihcim diwJinatfe^ preneats of Ibod and 
tareetR madBof imfH^^ to fbilinifttiii iand 

friends, the oerenifniy of SrsdiStn, in hoinor of 4he d^^ 
oeesed aheeston, is Ofihredi and the females won^p 
a measure of new oom. 

88. Saiifcat OlMttaiihi, on the 4& of the dark half 
Pansh, when Gai^Niti is worshipped. 

84. Bassnt Panehanii, on tiie 5th of Magh* a 
spring ftstivai, at Wldeh Bndimans distribute the 
young buds of the mango tree to persons to whom 
they are attaehed as spiritual guides and everyone 
dresses in elothes of a yelbw color, called Basunti. 

25. Baths Saptmi, on the 7th of Magh, whrn a 
raths or wooden car is worshipped os bring typical of 
the sun as Naraiona riding in bis clmriot. 

26. Maha Siva Ratri, on the 14th of the dark half 
of Magh, in honor of Siva, who is supposed to have 
been Wn on ritis day. 

27. Holi or Simgha, on tite full moon of Falguti, 
the great carnival of the Hindus. 

Besides the fbregtang, there are days for fiisting, as 
the two Ekadasis, held on the 11th of. each hiUf of the 
month, Mid the two Pradnsas on the iHth of each half 
of the monrit. The former are chiefly observed by 
the Vaishnavas, and the latter by the Saivas. 

The following is a description of the worslupof 
Ganesa, as annually observed : — As he is supposed 
to be very fond of rice puddings, these dishes are* 
cooked on a very large scale in every Huidu house, 
and offered to the god, to be consumed, of course, by 
the members of the fomiiy after the worship is over. 
One hundred and right different names this god 
are repeated after the preUmlnary ceremimies, and one 
hundred and eight different flowers an tiluown in 
worslup oyer him. The ori^ of tins worship is 
pre*histtiriiB. Vinayiika or Ganesa is the eldest son of 
Siva and Parvad, or of Barvati only, according to 
the, foBowittg. l^ge^ as he sprang from the. scarf of 
her body, had gone ilrotn home, and Parvati 
wail ihe wished to have a 


with gentle words the great god used threats. They, 
however, had no effect, and lie was at last eom}K)]led 
to cut Ganesa’s head and force his'*way in. 
When riie goddess inside perceived her lord entering, 
and came to know that Ganeaa had been murdered, 
she would not speak to Siva. until her attendant was 
restored to life. In order to do this, Sivn gave onlers 
to. his army of BhulagHnos to And anything that slept 
will) its head to (he north, to murder it, and to fit Us 
head into GJ^tesa’s. The ^utas searched and search* 
ed for a very Itmg timei and at last found an 
elephant asle^ with its head to the north, and, cut* 
ting oft* its head, tliey brought it and fixed it to 
Ganesa'sbody, and lo 1 it rose up a man in body and 
an el^hant in head, This story also nooounts for tlie 
belief of the Hindus that they should avoid the northern 
aspect in sleep. Ganesa is represented as the god of 
wisdom and the remover of o^taclcs ; hence he is in- 
voked and worslupped at the commencement of every 
imixirtant undertaking by the Hindus. If tliis god is 
worsMpjied by anyone wlien he begins his studies, 
when he jterfitrms a marriage, when he proceeds to 
battle, or when he enters into any business or 
quits the same, no obstacle of any kind will ocenr. 
This is the strongest Hindu belief^ and one which imi- 
vorsally prevails ifotm the Himalayas to CaiMi Como- 
rin. Of all the figure's of the Hindu mythology, that 
of Ganesa or Pillaiyar must be most familiar to every 
one. Tn the bathing ghat of every river under 
neath the pipid tree will be seen a figure in a sitting 
postore, shi»rt and stout, with protulierant stomacii 
aud four Itands, riding a mouse, and with the body of 
a man and the head (d' an elephant. This is Ganesa 
or Fitlaiynr, and there is not a single village in the 
whole of India which does not ptmsess at least half a 
dosen of those fiuniliar images. The elephant head 
has only one tusk, in full and the other cut off in the 
middle, which is supposed to hove resulted in a 
between Ganesa and Pamsurama. The “ belly -god " is 
on this accf »unt called Ekadhanta, or the single* tusked. 
Ganesa is srid to have written the Mahabhcrat at the 
dictiition of Vyasa — for the latter was so quick in 
repriitihg the epic that no mortal could have managed 
to follow him. 

The ceremony of the KaU Puja is described thus :*— 
Long, long bei^ the existence of the modem Great 
Poweifs, when there were means of communication 


theidsa qf sny: person ^ entering 
l^':inbbsd-her ^ 'hemelf, 

and’ > ; tftnt :f!bit.ad. - off - her . prodniMd a - 

. ,^aiid'':'’imnied''Qanesa. ^ 

domr-.niiMl'. -allow', 
till she. . had 
sat':afe..'his dhtyrand ' vdrile' 
Biya'retnmed 
:b«t' 
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between the lieavens and the eartii, there lived, and 
reigntd in Inifia a Dai^va (demon) SinimUiia. 
name, whose influence extonied throughout Ixah ei^ 
and heaven, snd who, indeed, dmve . away the gi^s 
iftoni thw homes in iiie hritvens and compelled ttem 
to reside in the infomal reg^s. This he was able to 
do' by woiaii of a boon cbnfbrted by'-^oh* 

’.deya. ' '^'he'’'.gb^.".on bring'.- 'of- hoayeit 
„ went iri Siqltli or Kaiir ' Mabdeva, 

’.'randi'-ask^ .'.iniHri.:'’. t1i<dr ^-husSiraUe. 







plight. She ci>iu>eAtedi, end, forthwith eisuiiiiflg the 
upiieamiitMi nf A beaulafal girt, eat id the pleasaie 
gtmleii of Shiirnbha, eomewhere tm the Viadh]^ 
Itiile. Here she wne Men by the frdloweni of tite 
I hiitya monarch, who, on liearing of her very great 
lieaitty, deurcil to liave her traneferred to his harem. 
A niesmiugur wam Mtit fur that purpose, . but the 
girl replied that she could only marry the man w’ho 
could defeat her in battle. In oonsequenoe of this 
reply veteran warriors were sent agsitist her. But 
slie defeated them all. At last a demon, Baktabij 
by name, in company with tlie younger brother of the 
dcmon*monnrch, we it to c apture the girl, and did 
really give her some trouble. Thin Raktabij had a 
charmed life, and when a single drop of his blood was 
sjttlt on the ground thousamls of hemes as powerful 
ns himsidf sprung into existence, and c imc to liis aid. 
To comjiier him, the gttddess hod to cltange her beaU' 
tifid shape and appear in the hideous form in 
which she is now usually jssirtrayed by Hindus all 
over India. Situ decafatatol itoktahij, and lest a drop 
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in " 

er ' brother of nw ’ abw l^li^ ' 

Shumldia, the 'dbmniii|^^/Jp^ hattle* 

field and recognisni in Ihle givldeM Hie vi his 
own god Mahdeva, and, eaiUnjg her mother," threw 
hiniMlf on hw t^wiir. The ^s wme then rdnstated 
in tlieir old homes. This is ^ mythological story. 
The image of the goddess is an illustration of the idea 
of “ god" as taog^it by the Sankhya philosophy. She 
is refiresented with four hands, cartyitg in three of 
them a broad sword, a chahkra, and the decapitated 
head td* a demon, while the fourth, a right hand, is 
mercifully extended to pn itect the virtnuns. She is also 
depicted as dancing on a corpse, snpposed to he that 
of Mahdeva, and has a garland of decapitated heads, 
and is unclothed, but for her own lung hair. The hid* 
eons ai>[tearance of the goddess, who is veiy black, has led 
many European scholars to re.^ard her as a n.m*Aryan 
dtity, but native sjbolars deny tliis, ap|)ealiug to the 
Sankhya philosophy in support of thrir contention. 
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64l5®s 

» HE intereHtiag and 6dalxated group of Bud* 
dbirt oaven bearing the al^e niune are 
rituated in the Indhyadri Hills, four miles 
to the ncKrth'West the town of Ajunta. 
The approadi to them, just before and during the 
monsoons, and even for about three ntonths after* 
wardit presents one of the most picturest^ue views 
that that part of the Deccan affords. At other sea* 
sems of the year the rich verdun; of the jungle, and 
die surpassingly lovely scenesry afforded by the water* 
falls and the general surroiuidiiigs, are neceswurlly 
converted by the great heat of the huh into a dry and 
wiriiered expanse. The caves are said to have been 
known to Europeans for sometliing less than a cent* 
ury, the first Englishmen who were known to have 
visited them having l)ecn some uflicers of the Madras 


Army, who went to Ajunta in 1819. General Sir 3 . 
Alexunder vudtod them in 1824, (^'aptiiiu Gresley 
and Mr. Ualph were there four years later, and Dr. 
J. Bird was sent up by Sir John Malcolm to examine 
and report upon them. Before this the oaves had 
evidently been inhabited for centuries by wild beasts 
and Bhils, the valuable |)aintings on tiu) walls and 
the sculptures naturally suffering firom the invasion, 
although not to the extent of the vauilallsm connnlt- 
ted at the Ellnra caves by later*dny tourists, perhajis 
because tlie Ajunta caves were not so easily reached 
as tliose of Bliora. The daugtir of the same inisfor* 
tune overtaking the former certainly made itself appa* 
rent during late years, some of the laist figures having 
been removed from the paintings by ruthless visitors, 
but at length His Highness' Government took measures 
to stop further depr^tions, and now a small guard of 
fieons is stationed at tlic caves, and vimtors are acoom* 
;ianied in their round of inspection by tliese enstodians. 




Okll^ ' only; ’i^vie!;b^;’'dbiie: ;1i|jr. 

men who ive>e ooiyiit^ iMich ocleOMj an^ 

QflcaoO olMerwtkmAnd votandv* w«roc^^ 

The following i«’ii dMonpiioii of 
Cav« l.->' Thie b » vih^ (iBcii^ aoH hi> 
been more iuu|(i«)mely debmwbd then a^y yiheM iit 
Ajuntn. On^ thO Bcant reittiiina^ of ; m ohsibbly 
carved porch, which l^mto itbe verandehy cmi^ now be 
seen. At each end, oatHile the verahddhj ,:lhere^m 
rocnn, the open frcMt of wtueh iH eupportl^ by two 
pillom, the ftimrs Imvihg haojiiM^ a few eo that 

theeiaWatoentahlatttfebf tiwfiifaide mi^t be carried 
round the whole front at the same level; The room 
on the east ‘qpena into anulfeerv nearly ]S| feet aquani, 
and nearly dark, whilat that on ^ left; opena into 
two othera aomewhat amaller. The oolumna and 
pi lootera Hupporting the verandah, which meaanrea 64 
feet X M4 feet x 13) feet high, are provided with 
bracket capitiib carrying delipatolyohbelledfeaciaa and 
elaborately executed banda of tracery. The architrave 
in front b finely aculptured, and above the anfeitmve 
b a frieze divided into compnrtmenta, each containing 
gro'ipa of human figures or pairs ot tiie sacred gooae 
(hanm) with the wings (•xtended into elaborate 
tracery ho as to fill the space r^a device weibknown in 
^nghalese art. A wide doorway stands in the centre 
of the verandah, through which access is obtained to 
the large liall, wlucii ujtarlinciit inuasures about 64 






Several endeavours have been made by the Govern* 
meat of India to procure gb(4 co|deH the paiiith^ 
in these oaves. Captain Gill, one of the best artists in 
Indb at ths time, executed co|nes of the chief pointings 
abmt the years 1844-8, and tliflsu were exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace, London, but unfortunately were 
nearly all destroyctl fire in 1866. Another effort 
was made, by tlie Hoinb ly Goverrunent Arobaxilogical 
Department this time, in 1872, wiien Mr. Griffiths of 
the Honiliny School of Arts, with a competent stafiT, 
was deH|Mtohod t< make cojaes of the paintings, 
and the results of tlieir work were sent periodically 
Ut the Indb Museum in England. Kcgarding the date 
of tlie paintings, opiiiionB are divided, and tiiuch per- 
plexity appears to exist. Mir. J. i urgess, M.R A.S., 
F.BjG.S., fnnn whose Notes on the Ajunta Caves*' 
this condensation b made, was of opinion that it 
was difficult to form a very ddinite estimate, but 
some of the earlbr paintings in caves 9 and If) ho 
thought were probably as old as the second century 
of the Christian era, the tiiajority beloiigiug to 
the sixth century, arid some of the later feasrmes 
to the seventh. Mr. Griffiths was o( opinion that 
the condition of mind which originated and exe- 
cuted the paintings must have been very simibr to 
that which produced the early Italian iNiintings of the 
14th century, as much was found that was ctminion 
to both, and that whoever were the authors of the 
launtings must have constantly mixed with the world. 
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f(Mt iquMre, sn4 hyo ft ophimiiftcte of 20 friilan, irnil ftn 
aiole <k fodt wid« aII cumid, th* tioluinns l)dug dll 
finely Miilptttred in manner eimilair to BndtUiUt hou^)* 
tores in Ceylon, Uumnn, and Gliina. One tngenions 
sculpture on one of the middle pillara of the right 
ftisle is particularly noteworthy, as it consists of fcmr 
wetl'deiined antelopes, with their respective heads so 
cleverly carved that any one head may be taken to 
belong to anyone ot the tour bodies. There are 
ceils for monks in this cave, and a shrine containing 
a figure of Buddiia, which occupies space to the ex* 
tent of :!0 feet si]uare. 'I he difthrent groups of paint- 
ings in this cave all have their interesting and spe- 
culative features to the arduraloglst, not the least in- 
teresfing of the groups bang one su{qpoeed to oontain 
the figures of Khosru ami Shirin. 

Cavi: li.— Also a viiiain* but smaller than Gave I, 
though somewhat similar in architecture. The ahtine 
in tliis cave ia about 14 x 1 1 ieet, lait as the oaveis 
only nljout 1 1 feet 5 inches high it is very dark, and, 
moreover, luis been ^e abode of bats, whicli have 
dnmagecl the piuntings on the ceiling, and otherwise 
left thdr devastating marks. Many of tlio beautiful 
paintiugs in the verandah still remain in such a state 
that the pattern can lie nuide out completely. The 
verandah, hall, and shrine, coutmn paintings represent- 
ing various incidents in u'hlch rajas and thdr queens 


. oeesipy 'fhe'^li)^e; 
Widis-'diie .'!^iu|idha'.'t^ 

aiits, ibiil OT of the , ^i^g^iiee. pto>*^>rOvn 

floating figures^headiig preoeptov'^ :Baddba" 

below. bem 

Cavk is a immtldr yith^ hig^ op cm 

the fitee of the rookt but nitfinishcd< l^he verandidi is 
29 feet by 7 feet, and is. si^pported by fbnr pUlan and 
two pilasters, only biodiced out. An entranoe has 
been made for the ludl, but Httle of it has been eocoa- 
vated. There is also a oommencemeftt of an under- 
story to thiB cave. 

Cavk IVT.—This is also a viham, and the laigest of 
tiie series, the verandali bdng aliout 87 feet long, 12 
feet wide, and 16 high, sn^itted by eight octagonal 
columns with plain bracket capitals There is a mom 
at earh end 10 x 81 feet, entered a small door 
with three steps to it. Three OTtrances lead into the 
laige hall, the architrave of the central one being one 
of toe most elaborate in the Ajnnta oaves. Boddes 
many well-executed figures in this cave, there is a 
representation of the Buddha litany, which may be 
regarded as an evidence of the age of this cave ap- 
proeching to that of the Dhedneda at Eliora, * and that 
of Cave VII. at Aurangabad. There are no paintings 
in this cave, except a small fragment in very brilliant 
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’ ' y^ no tnmi^' liiMMi^' 

■•. •;■ .pAyk . a .-■ 

' '.fnagh..^' ’ . ;a^"i« - ' 
ial^, 31» vetapcbili » 45. ^ joag by 9 ieM 8.^ 
iabhaa iride» Wtpf tbe palyi^e 

u. i!iw||y;8nislM^; api^ -^ the 

of the 4bor, but ijeaKidy :any pftigieM ip «c^ltii^tt!i^ 
dmoralibn has ]^ 

CAyB VIv-^Thw (^va ia cf two atpriea, birt the 
ivhola of the verandUi ito loww stcn^ has ihlliCA 
away^ The hall, whii|^ is e^mt84. feet ' square, was 
bri^naiiy suj^^jMrted oh sixteen eoltuims, but only 
f«v.eia of feesh ifee now stiK^ Haying bem ucen* 

pisd oatives, who ajq^Hrently lit tiieir fifes inside 
it, this caye is mnoh niined, and has a very dila{n- 
dated appeseanoe. A stairoase which led from the 
feoht aisle to the upper story has been broken away, 
and it is rather difficult therefore toascend to the 
VeraiKhd) aboye. This verandah has beep supported 
by four coinhins and two pilasters, bat Only one of 
the latter now remidtis, and this is a particularly fine 
specimen. This oaVe ha:* more figures of Buddha 
ttum apy ylhara fit Ajunta, and amongst them are 
many standing ones, and it is probably one of the 
most recent caves in the series. The paintings have 
been almost entirely obliterated by smoke, but one 
large palace scene can be made out, and Indra>Uke 
figures on both sides of the sbrine>door can be 
discerned. 

Cave VII. — Another vihara, dilFeriug in certain 
respects from any yet described ' here. The verandah 
liad two porches, each snppbrted by two advanced 
octagonal pillars with capitals somewhat like those 
in Cave 11. and at Elephatita. Figures of Biiddha 
appear in this cave, and also representations of Budhl* 
sattras and other figures, both smted and standing. 

. The architraye of the sanctuai^' door is carved tuti) 
alternate ooenpartments eaph containing figures, and 
at the foot are a lion’s head and paws. Cdls and 
chapels lead-out of the v^ndah, end there are a few 


. ^ feet 2 iimhes high, ^le nave liwig divide from the 
aishis by a.c^ At die back, tiie pillars form a 

ftaturcijpalar of which stands the 

chMtyataFdi^hoba, al:Km in diameter, its 

bwe a/pfem cylinder, d fert higl^ supporting a dome 
4 feet high by abonA 6 feet 4 inches in diametw, sur- 
inounted by a sqiuwe ctqatal about feet high, and 
carved, on tire: tides in iiuitatlon of the Buddliist rail- 
ing." It represents a reUc :ix>x, and is crowned by a 
pcojeeting lid— «, soft of abaeiu oont^ng of .tix plain 
fillets, mch projecting over tlie one below. This sup* 
}iorted wooden umbrella, as at Karli. The columns 
in the nave are twenty-one in tmmbor, are octagonal in 
shape, and conttin no carving. What little remains of 
th^ paintings in this caye Isilo- gs to two or oven more 
(Ufierent periods, and on some parts of the walls two 
layers of paintings can be distinctly traced, sumo being 
considered lo date Inck tu the latter half of the second 
century. 

Cavk X. — This- is the oldest chaityq cave at Ajunta, 
an I l.ias been ribbed with wood, like llhajo, Karli, and 
others. The choitya is perfectly plain, with a base or 
lower drum 15| feet in ditimeter, the dome being rather 
more than half a spliere. There is an inscription on 
the right side of the great arch, which, translated, 
reads:—- “The gift of a (xriha Mnkha (cave door or 
front) l^ Vasishthiputra." Owing to the vagueness 
of the inscription, it is impossible to say whether 
Yasishtbipatra commenced the cave, or merely added 
the door or front, so the dote of this cave might . have 
been either the second century B. C. or the first half of 
the second century A. D. The whole of the cave LukI 
been painted, parts more than once, but few fragments 
now remain, all the iwintings having been scribbloil 
upon, by natives, . Mr. Burgess inclines to the second 
century A. I>. as the .correct date of this cave. 

Gave XI. — This is a vibam, high up in the rock, 
and is of the usbal vihara shape. The fact of the 
hall containing four octagonal columns of rather 
clumsy and primitive style leads to the opinion that 
tins was one of the earliest e.Kamp)es of the introduc- 
tion of fnllars in vilmras. The cave contains a lew 
ceils, and high up in the wall, scarcAdy visible, is an 


remnants Cf . paintings discernible on the ctiling and aperture on the left side of the sanctuary, opening into 

ihe btife w8ll pf the caye. a secret cell. On the right side of the cave is a kind 

. pAVB VIIL — A viliiun cave which lias lost the of stone scat, and in. the shrine is an image of Buddlut, 

whole oif ita front. What remains of its hall measur«t iti the front of which is a cliarmlngly natural figure of 

82 fegt 4 inicbea long, by about 17 deep and lo luirh. a mat: kneeling in adomtion, the face and arms, how- 

: It was the lobreat in the rock, and was foitherly ever, ha>'ing been damaged, probably wilfully, tins 

vtife two cells in each being thought to represent the exaivatnr of the cave. 

tide of Abb btitbtiiamber to the The pauiting in this cave, except in the verandah, lias 
^ feteg almost entirely gbne< On the reof of the verandah, 

at titaihacl^ but • ^ and on the eaves outage the pillars, thci paintix^ — 
• ip.u4'';nf it of .gewnetri(»i.^p«tteirhr-i8, sUU ,fe 

vit-.;* bntiib«.... ..54uch’ of ' the, ptinting' inside, al|h^g|lt no 

':.;dbfi|^'itii!tita -can' be'.n!|^e out,,appearS'' to Jiave,;con- 
.'8isti^':'of'i8uddhaS'i^ Bodhisattms. . 





Cavm XII. and Xdl. — ^XheM are both old vUinraa^ 
the ftonte of which have &Ilen away. Hotb are with* 
outpillara inaide, and in the cells of hr>th are the 
Htonc coucho'i or beds which are eharacteriatio of most 
caves that were excavated before the end of the second 
century A. I). The bail of No. IS is Sd^ feet square, 
with four cells in each of the three inner sides, eleven 
of which have double beds with raised stone pillars. 
The up))er portion of the walls is ornamented over the 
ceil doors with cano;iies representing the chaitya 
window, with others in the interspaces. There is a 
short inscription, in three lines, to the left of one of 
the cell'doors in the back wall. 

CavkXIV. — This cave is excavated in the rock 
just over No. I,’), and is reached by a rough ascent 
from No IS. It is an unfinished viham, and is pro* 
bably n very late addition to tlic group. 

Gavk XV.— The verandah of this, also a viliara, 
has lost tlie front |K>rtion. The hall inside is nearly 
sf|uare, aliuut feet each way, by 10 feet 2 inches 
liigh, and Ims no (xilumtis. It lias four cells on each 
side, and one at eadi end of tlie verandah. The slirine 
contains an image of Bnddiia with the feet tunied up 
on a sinhasurm, having only the wheel and the lions; 
In tlie hall arc two pieces of carving, and on the roof 
of the antechamber is a fragment of painting. 

Cavk XVI.— This is one of the must elegant viha* 
ras, architiKiturally, of the group. It has three en- 
tronceh, one central and two side, with windows be* 
tween them, Tlie pilasters on each side of the prineipnl 
door are enrmonnted by female figures, standing on 
the heads of makaras. The hall is 66^ feet x 
feet and 16|; feet higti, and is supported by 
twenty (K^tagciml shafts. The adytum or shrine is 
enternl direct from the hall, and has a cliamber on 
each side separatiHl from It by a screen of two pillars 
and pilasieri^ The figure of Biiddlia, which is of 
gigantic slzc^ is in the well'known teaching attitud». 
The date of tliis envo is puf-Howti ns .*500 A. D. . It 
contains mntiy inscriptions, and lias been painted 
throughtmt, although a lafgC nnmlier of the 'pictures 
have either disappeared altogether, or been found 
mutifeted. Some of the )nctures ivhich remain in* 
tact are crmsiderird to he geths in- the history of E-tst. 
ern art, if not f<ir drawing and colour aV any mto 
for the exitriissions uti the faces of the figureii. 

Cavr XYII. <■ Also a viharn, resembling the lastv 
and uxeavuted apimrently about the same time. Mr. 
Fergussnii, tife well*known Indian archomkigist. 
consHlers these two oaves to he the' most interesting 
of the series. A stair leMls dowii fiiotn the-feont 
this cave and tinist evidently have led to the stream". 
Several scnlptures of Buddha are oottbuned in the 
cave, aijjd: there are ri^^teen ctdle, some iusotiptidna, 
and more pRimttng thaij^ ia euntaiiiiy in any of the 
otht^ a giNid ^ anch a 

couefidun that it can be wl^Rra^^iaed. TfdseaVs 


has been at^Jedl tbe *^2^iSae Cave,** 
that chare fe a cuHbus ]dse3 of jMdiiitiiig at the leiib ^ 
of the vemndah, wht^ is intended to rqineseot the 
world, and which is dautrib^ as a dtettiar }deoa of 
painting divided into eight bmipartiuea^a by ladii 
from the centre, ** Each eompaitment originally opn* 
tained fiipxres uf men m varknia attitadest 7 > having 
been ooiinted in one eompartment in 1828, varying 
from five to seven inches in length, but most of these 
figures hare unfortunately stuoe disappeared. The 
cave oontaius some fine specimens of' pdntinga, of 
which Mr. Burgess gives a descriptive list of 61 
(figures and groups), a few differing in their nature 
from the style of paintings in the other cave^, s. if., 
the landing and coronation of Vyaya in Ceylon, the 
story of Sibi Raja, Ac., Ao. 

Cavr X VIII. - Is merely a porch 19 feet 4 inches 
by 8 feet 10 inches, with two pillars, and was ap* 
pareutly intended as part of a passage into the next 
care, and possibly also to cover a water cistern. 

Cavr XIX — Is the third of the chaitya oaves, and 
differs from 9 and 10 only in its details, for whereas 
the latter two are almost iierfeotly plain, this cave is 
elabumtely carved throughout. Its measurement is 
40 feet by 24 feet wide and 24 feet 4 inches high. 
The nave has two columns in front, and fifteen others, 
each II feet high, all well carve l. The stone ribs of 
the dome ‘are ornamented at intervals with tigers’ 
beads, and the diighoba contains figures of Buddha, 
above which are three stone umbrellus, one above 
another. The roof has been painted, chiefly with 
ornamental flower scrolls, Buddhas, and chuityas, and 
on the walls there are also paintings of Budd^. The 
porch and tlie whole front of tiie cave are both carved 
with the most eiabomte and beautiful carvings, im* 
possible tr> describe in detail. This cave, it has been 
said by Mr. Fergnsson, contains some of the most 
perfect specimens of Buddhist art in India. 

Cavk XX.— -A small vibar.v. with two pillars and 
two pilasters in feoat of vej|;.i.'idah, the roof of the 
verandah being iiewn in inutation of beams and 
rafters. The shrine contains a ftgum of w'hat the 
BhUscall Matsyendra iatl), andtheireareseveral figures 
of Buddha m the cave. T^ paintings on tite wall 
have all dws$»|jQared, though hits of the roof decora* 
tion and its gen^iral |)attaru eon lie mode out. 

Gavk'XXI.— T his cave is a considerable diatanoe 
fnmi No. 20, along the face of .tiie soaip. Ife venm* 
dah iiaa fallen away,. Kuf the ehibbrately. car 
pilasters at eaoh and, in the styfe of cgire No; t, ipdi* 
cate >tiiat it was proAnhly 6nhd^ .with the same 
. richness tff ornammitiition. ’ Tfah of tiw 1^^ 
wiiioh apomiient is A1 feet aqimre, Wi 
twelve carved (ullara/driiameiitAdlflte in . Care 
No. 2. jlmyge pieces Wf 
y front apd ha«k /aislte nte still 
blues faeii^; as fresh, m they wsfie n ihhmiahd yaarii 



For ^ rent* wlwtfvdr little pMUtitig iImi^ unui 
ftippeitti to luive fntkd <!v io lAve)^ 

Oavk XXn.<^Aiu>ther^ vOiMRr^oiiiy eltmit 
.16]^ ft. tquore tad 9 ft* Mij^V w]^ ftMir mifioulked 
eetlst no window, a very prel^ door, and a narrow 
vetandtat of wldph botb ihe pillate am broktattad 
whita is reached by two . taqpls. In the eanctuary is 
an inuii^ of Buddha, with the ftefe on a lotus, ^ 
embleia of creative pow^, whilst to the right of the 
sltrtne are seven pointed BoddSului, eaqh with its name 
ibeneatb, and behiw fttelfigUres is ta iusoripdon in 
one line, which reads charitable aasiguation 

of Sakhya Bhikshu . . . may the lueirit of tb^ 
. . . be h> hither and mother and to all btaigs 
. . . endowed with beauty and good fortune, good 
qmlitieB and organs, the briglit . . . proteotwa (d* 
light . . 4 tinia become pleasing to the eye.** 

Cavs X XUI.<»A twel ve>piliared viham about 50 ft, 
square and IS ft. high. The four columns of the 
verandah are almost perfect. Them am chapels at the 
ends of the verandah and of the left aisle, but the 
sanctuary has only been commenced. Themis, more* 
over, no trace of painting in this cave. 

Cava XXIV. — ta an unfinished viham intended to 
be Iwge, about 7 ** feet square, and if it had been com* 
pieted this cave would probably have been one of the 
most beautiful in the whole series. One of the most 
interesting features of the cave is the fact that the 
mode of excavating can be distinctly traced, the 
method of working having been to cut long parallel 
alleys with the pickaxe into the rook, and then to 
break down the intervening walls except those por* 
tions that were required as supixirting oulumos. 

Cave XXV. — This is a stimU viham, higher up 
the rock, with three doors. The hall hu neither 


aanotimry nor cell, but at tiie end of the verandah 
tliem ia a chamber with culls at the right and book, 
ta ftontthem is an enclosed space, with two openings 
and a di»r leading to the terrace of the next cave. 

Cate XXVL — The fourtii chaitya in the group, 
msembling very much No. 19. The date of origin 
b considered to have been about the middle of the 
6th oentiiry. The sculfitures in tiiiscave am mom 
ntinmroiis and mom elaborate than in any of the 
Ajuntagrpup. although they are, on tlie whole, some- 
what monotonous, and certainly in some cases in* 
forior in both design and execution to those in the 
other oaves. Them am some inscriptions also, but 
the paintings have almost all disappeared. An 
interesting piece of soal)>tam here, and one that has 
perpl«>xed everyone who has attempted to explain it, 
is the trial of Buddha by Mara. Several of tike foces 
in tins representation are beautifully cut. 

Cave XXV 11.— -This is the last, accessible vihara. 
The front has. been bmken away, and a huge fragment 
of rook lies befitre the oave, which has never been 
finished, the antechamber to the shrine being only 
blocked out. There are three oclls on the left side, 
two in tile book, and one in the portion of the left 
side that mmains. 

Caves XX VIII and XXIX.— The former b merely 
the beginiung of a chiutya cave, little room tlian the 
top of the great arch of the window having been com- 
pleted, and the latter b simply a verandah of a vihara. 
No. 28 b very difficult to re:io)i, and 29 b inaccessible. 

Caves Nos. 1, 2, 6, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, and 20 am tlie 
only ones contrining renvfins of the celebrated fiasco 
paintinj^ supposed to ^^urtiien Iran Ire I years old, 
and which admirably mnstmte the religious and sodni 
life of the people of Indb when Buddhism was prevalent. 
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HE yUhig^ 0^^ aiid:o(m> 

taitQjt ft IjyiolMdftn ftfairikie ^ 

;OUt'’tiMi i^ooft&^^^i^ (niiry«11oa8 lieftKttg 
. poftiysft. ,T^ lK»ro^t pa: 

£Ud]« w liftn^gftoii tin , the- G> 

; lUilftray wtii 9 hu l7$ iml«8 fnnin^^^^ 

Tbe ftoraerjr, afiet ^j^ iknins^ i* vieii^ {kictwosqiie, tiie 
htiU ftre bmtitifully {ipr^f and tlie ivftter&lU 
to great ady^ntage, the AnnutgaWl to 

the Ellpni <»viat windi round tlM'beee of ^e iortress 
of OadtataWd Mid tram^ the Pipat gbant to Roaan, 
lieloar whieb the <^vea are excavated. The Pipal ghaut 
or road npwftrd ia au oalled ftHtm ^le japnl^ ot aacred 
treeaof the jRimlua, which lino it« aidea. Halfway 
up the arduoua aaoent atand two {Hllnra int^iibed with 
the namea at the nohlea of the court of Aurangaeb, 
who are anpixwed to have paved the roads to the 
caves. The caves are firat mentioned by Mahsudt, 
the Aralac geographer of the 10th century, but only 
as a celehrated place ctf pilgrinuige. They were vudted 
in ISOO by Aia-ud-Uin or hisgenecala, when a Hindu 
princess of Gujarat, who was there in concealment, was 
capnired; She was afterwards cam<xl to Delhi and 
married to the emperor’s son. The hill or plateau on 


wdnoh the caves are situated is‘ cgraso^fshiped. Con* 
tmstipg the caves xyT Elkmi aud Ajunta^ Mr. Kergusson 
writa::*^i^Arohitectnmlly,tiia £Uom caves differ from 
those of Ajnnta iii i’onsequenue of thdr bring excova* 
ted in tlie sloping shies of a lull, and not in^ a nearly 
perpenditndar cliff. From tlus formation of the 
gi^und almost all the caves at Elltira have cuurt>yimls 
hi front of them. Fr^ueutly also, an outer wall iif 
rock tfrijdi en entrance throngh it is left statuling, so 
that rite oaves are not generally seen from the outside 
at all, and a person might pass along their front with* 
ont being aware eff their existence, unless warned by 
the fiiot.” Tliere are two musical (stone) pillars in the 
*‘ C!uurt (if fndm,'* which are not generally known to 
Mght-scers, and which usually escape their notice. 

The following description of these weii'knowii his- 
torical caves is taken from a short guhle (comjHitMl 
from ■ votiiniB pubUshod .aoinnes) . prinuri and pub- 
lished lately; by Shums-ul-Ulama Syed Ali llilgrami, 
B,A., B.L., F. G. S., Ac., Secretory to the Kisam’s 
Government, Public Works Deptrtment (including 
Kaitways and Mines) : — 

.The Cave Temples of Ellora form the largest and 
rite most varied group of rick-teniplcs in liulin, oon- 
toining as they, do some of the finest sperimens of all 
three classes of temples, viz., Buddhist, Bmliinanic, 
and Jaina. 
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r Tlift ^^1^ of BHom ift'rituBbd Mmit tMlei 

Higiijttcn. the ISlumn. Tbie oevm «» lo^ eaeily 
Aeoemble from tlw Nandgaon ilotbD of lihe 6r at 
Indtnii'Peniiuiala ndlauy, the dititance heiag 
imlee. \ The road asfiur aH Pipalgaon foltowatho Nand* 
guoii'Anrangabad ^il tonga niad, atid haettiavhUera’ 
bungnlowe at TbarudH,. . thirteen ndlesi «nd, l)eogiion, 
thirty^two milee cdf. Kro n Pi|Nilga >ntbe road to Ellora 
bmncliea olf to the left, the dutanoe to eaves 
Ijeing eight miles. There is no Imns^alow at Ellora, 
hut close by, at Roosa, tlmre is a reftt'-hoine- belonging 
tt) His Highness' Government, must luxuriously fur- 
nislied, wldoh is available on gi^g pi^^^huis notice to 
tliH talukdar o*' Aurungabad. 

The caves are excavated in the scari» of a large 
plateau, and run lioarly north fuid southfor a distance 
of a iiule and a qiuurter. At each e^d, the soar{» 
throws out a horn to the WMt. The oldest oaves, 
the Huddhist, are mtiia^ed at the south en), at ithe 
point where the soirp beji^ns to turn to the west. At 
the other extremity and in tfr^ north horn hre the 
*)(una oaves ; while tlv* thrahmanic group, arc 
iHitween the two. . Talcing the KaiUlaa as the-oentre, 
sixteen ca%'es lie to the south of it,, fourteen id . which 
arc Buddhist —and nearly as many to. the nwth x)f it, 
these l)eing Hrahinanic and Jiuna. The Buddhist 
envos o( Eliora are all of the MahAyiina group, and 
range in diite of oonstmotiun Irom <150 to 550 A. i>. 

Cavk I. — This is the first cave at the southern 
extremity iif the group. It is a small vlhAra, and is 
pixibably one of the oldest excavations here. It is 
a monastery wmtnlning cells fur monks. Originslly 
it was proliably C'anuN'ted with the cave adjoining it. 

Cavk 11.— ^This is a cave of . considerable sixe, 
aiwl is entere<l by a itiglit of stops which lead into a 
large ball evidently iritonded to lie used as a place 
ofworshit). is sujuKirted iai pillars, the cushions 
of Which resemble those at Elcphanfci. The sanc- 
tuary contains a large figure of Buddlm seated on a 
lion-throne, with his fret down, and hultUng the little 
finger of his jeft liand with the thumb and fiiru-fitiger 
<if hia right. This is what is generally known ai the 
“ksiching” attitude, and is repeated very frequently in 
the vurioas caves of the group. His head, which is 
coveretl with short curly hair, is surrounded by the 
hido Air nimbus with which he is usually represented; 
on either side of it ate the attendant gandliarvns 
(angels). On Ins right and left lue ohauii-beiarcM, 
one of whom grasps in lus IWfr Iwid a IrWus by th^ 
stalk. These may be (toirsidered m l^dha^ per 
spnal attendants, but as we proceed we find these* 
attendants de\;elqp}ng into divtnitieB and having 
fie{ittrato a^miiants of .tiieir own in thetr tunii, but 
th^ are always rqicesented »s suhcndBiiate to Huddhof 
The figure holding tire lotus-stalk k gnidnally devel- ' 
oped into a divinity known in Ihiddhiat as 


n!|gipe|ited;Wihii tha^fic^^ 
or emhle^ oif.vierv%iid«,.v^ siad- 

. pkoedl Jby ;a,'jNMiwty. 
tiunsfoki^' :;hitp: . 

' The fi|gpirn.n(^ ^.ihe 'atksbdsak k.n'’’''Badidha' '.stand-., 
iiig with hhe kfikt hand 

the fiiids of his rol^ ;Thk k k^ sit the attitiide 
of Buddha when iMig^hg..: In ' ^ of the 

sanctuary are seVerab imailer figures, devotem of 
Bnddfas^ sajiqfiicating him With .olaspiMl hands. The 
door of the smetuHiy is guarded ly two oo^ 
figurw in ereot sttit idw, tbsr one on the rig^t holding 
a lotiw m ilk left hand and a rosary; in hk right ; and 
two smailer friiaale figures stand on each mde of him. 
The guardian on the left k dectnrated with orminents, 
and we irs the daghoba on hk head-dress. Both the 
figures liave attenfknt gondharvas, and half*vray up 
tiie wall are smaller figures wearing curled wigs and 
holding garlands in their hands. On eac'i side of the 
sanct lary there are two cells, the right-hand one 
having , a 'figure a£ Buddha seated on a lotus-thnme 
upheld by nagfis. Opposite the warder bearing the 
lotus at the entrance of the sanctuary ka frtnale 
figure ill an erect attitude holding a lotus in her left 
hand, the right lieing uplifted with the palm open. 
She k attended by two females with lotus-fiowers in 
their hands. ‘‘ It is difficult,” says Mr. Burgess, “to 
say whom the principal figoro here may re^iresent. 

It may be Mftya, the mother of Buddha, or Ymodluura, 
hk .wife, or a female connterpart of Avalokitesvara or 
Padmaj^d, the Bodhi<«attra of the divine Buddha 
Amitabba, all of whose symbols she possesses." Tlie 
lateral galleries of the cave nmtain a large figure of 
Buddha in the same attitude as that in which he is 
represe’it-id in the sanctuary. Begnr.ling the date of 
this cave, iMr. Burgess says : “ It k very difficult fo 
fix nn age fer this cave. It may have been begun in 
the third or fourth century, while the carving may 
have been Continue I down to the sixth or seventh;” , 

Cavk HI.— Between this and cave 2 there is a 
ruined water-cistern, such as is invuriably futmd 
attached to all viiiftras. This Cave, , which is avibftra 
or roonistery, does not iqipear to, have ever been 
properly fini <hetl. A eonsidteraUe {xirtioit of the front 
witil ami verandah has dlj^ppearcd. The roof is 
sup{iurted on twelve square c61amns>: The^sanctoary 
consists of a Buddha seated on a throne, Vrith the 
wiial attendants cm kkk of hina;, and the gand* 
hitrvas overhead. The lihok nf )^e. throne upon 
wUeh: hc is seated ockjhkms; ij^gurps W the elepfaii^ 
Ssidffia and Makai^ To the r^l ;a^ .0 jkiksi iif 
f^gfirk repreienting w|^t k ikuidly h 
Ktaity^; '3:.^ ■ 

'€lA'vk'[Iy,->rTt%^ 'beki'' In' a imnuai^lre' '.d<H ’ 

etroyCdvand 'the. 'frkit .or :..on'ier: 1kU|rhaa'''al'togetikr*'' . 
colla|Med. The «Dtraoee.k 'by 
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(adng th 9 iioutltt and « ^ a snudl to 

irliioh ii :^VM dp a lioga abna 

whl^ haa iaiian from aboye^ our^ptig tidfeli b an 
and A of a ntlin ahrine on tl^ 

of a;, citnmber^ the aanctuary cxmtt^ tigwe ^ 
Buddha aeated in the teaohiiig ’* 'att^o^ with a 
halo aiirroundltig tohead, iir^ beb^ ari^i theai|ored 
Bo trm flinnga. The atttntdanto aro'j^lbi^ 
hiatead of at the aide ^ the throne; Al the north end 
of tUa cave ia a dj^ire of . PadfhapAui aea^ in an atd* 
tilde aindlar to that of Baddha, witb a deejr'aakinpend* 
ing from hia left abouldw, and haying a rotary in hia 
riglit and' a. lotua in hia. left hand. Hia Kead'd^aa. 
haa a amnll inui|jO of Bwldl^ m the front. 

Gavs y.— Thia ia.a large vih&m eayb, having: a 
apooioda oentral ball with two aide feceaaea, the aup* 
])ortia (Vf the lyiof c diaiatiiig of twenty«fddr aqnaref 
ahidted Mr. Feigoaaicm aaya that thia'cave 

^Mooka niidiw Kko a ftat^roofol^ ohait}^ witli ito tbreh 
aialea than* an ordinary viliAm, and aaeji it probably 
waa mtendeil to be. * The oave oontaina anumbor 
of oelia for monka, ^d; tiie a}inee between the {nllAra 
auppurtiyig the roof ootitmiia two long low atone 
b^ohea^long the floor, whicK Were probably, Mr.: Bur- 
geaathinka, "the low tables of their reftetory, mr it 
may jioMubly have been a aort of momiatic aobool, and 
theae benohea the reading deaka of tlie aoholora, or it 
may have been thatth^ aerved both piftpoaea.** 'Ttie 
aanetuary oontaina a figure of Huddha m the teaching 
nt^tude with the usual atteudaftta. The watdera are 
ndl; placed in their uaual poaitiona at the dour of the 
aanotnary, bat occupy arched reoeaaea oh either aide 
of ^e entrance, each being, provided, with (ftteiidanta. 

Gavk VI.— This ia connected with the laat cave 
by a aiidrcaae. Itoontfdna a fcV.' oelia oh the eaat.. 
aide of the ball, the weatem aide (if whidi liaa en- 
tirely collapaed. The antechamber of the ahrine 
bontaina a number of figurea,uhe of which, a ftnude, 
witli a peacock by ber ime, wd below lier a pni^t 
reading, ia heUeved to ;SAnwvnti, tite goddeas of 
learning. The aaitotuary oontaina a huge- aeated 
figitre of Buddha vdth attendanta. 

Gavk VII.— TJiia is an unfinished yiltint, haying 
Qghteella. The roof ia anpfiurted (m fohr .iallarB. 
There are ho aeulptivea in it wiwth deacription. 

Gavk Vni.— This ia entered ftom cave 7 by a 
paaai^ in wlddi ia utuoted a aturime, aiqfQKWted cm 
aouiptumd pHI^ The ahiine winteina^h 
RtHUflia in tbo teaeddng attitude with .the nauat 
attendanta, nhe of *.vhom, Aidnx;i|j|Aifi haa .fi^ 

He atanda on a lotus, with two'devuteea at bia;,lhst, 
li^ihd whom ia a female figbiw. The>otheii attend- 
ant baa also a finnale cojufhioktn, and' over the heiniil 
of both of tliah theiw aregandhturvaaV ^ 

Cavk I.X.— To reaeh tida cave it ia necfeaaairy to . : 
xetum to eava No. 7, from whifeh there ia a|wMaaga 


oommanioirthig,:i|^<|L;^l.tl^^ .B*::; '£be«K-. ^ 

aiata <if^a^'|jq^^''’-’1Mld^ i'pb^ticOf 
i^llai^''.' - 

tbomlattendhit^ 

. 0AT*'Xi-^1!!iW''ia' '^^ Viah- • 

i^afeiUMa' ^la 

fl^ttyaiMye1h'''M||utsi.ahd,'’'lh''W 

though imf*' bo inaghi^ht bi iii. pr^nti^. or 
severe iif iki dbeoratioar aajdm great eave'ii^^^^ ia 
still a splendid woric:*’ The open ootti^ in frtnit of 
the caye ia aurr iiinded bjr a eonridor, w^ aomerpua 
figutea carved t^u tiie frieiie (dibve tiie pillars. 
Thcf inner temple of the cave conatsta of a oentral 
aisle and aids j^asogea, separated from the central 
portion by twenty^^ighit octagonal pUlara. The 
inner end of the bave ia almost blocked up by a 
dftgbiiba, fifteen-and-ai^half febt in diameter, and 
itearly twm\y-8eveh feet high, which, says Mr. I 
Jfer^aaoit, “ iii.-tead oi being otreular, as in all the 
older examples, has » frontiapieoe attached to it 
larger than that in cave No. 11^ at Ajunta, which 
nwkes il square in front.*’ On tfaia fruntispieoe ia a 
huge Boated figure of Huddha, eleven feet.in height. 
He has hia usual attendanta and above his head is 
carved the Bo tree. The roof of the cave ia arched, 
and ia carved to imitate wooden riba. According to 
Mr. Feiguason, the most marked characteriaticof this 
cave ‘Ms the facade, where fiir the first time we miaa 
tile hniwo-shoe (^3ning, which is the most marked 
feature in all previous examples.” In the front 
corridor are two cells, and a similar number <A 
pbapels. At one end of the north oorrid ir ia a stair- 
case communicating ivith the gallery above. This 
cave is visited by large numbers of autora or 
carpenters, who frequent the plaoe to pay their 
(levotiqUs to Budclha as Vishvakarma, and the walla 
Slid ^Isrs are much disfigured by the names of the 
qitiaim vieitora which have been carved and written 
upon them. The figure of Buddha is colored with 
blue, yellctW, and green paint, which is applied to it 
upon ail festive oooarions. One of the jdllara in. tiie 
cave is tnsaribad wfrh the date Shaka lishf, whibk ia 
equivalent to A,^ D. 

CSavc ' XI.— Tlfia. it .;;dtifwitn as the I]^ Thali . 

'* two-atprey.*’ andaometii^ Dukfeghar, w ‘*faoato 
of pain**’ The NihifaiiMn a ;:tiraditionvto fftip 
effect that’ the great airchiteot of 

''vpkarifia) 'faavti^;'fihi<fei4'''^'’''’.?^<> '' 

.pave,' liiteni^'' 'to'- binipMa'/.aH;:^ . 

e^vatinga griind:'.:ai^’:'''|^;;:,^^^^^^ ■ 

aonae of Mb' ' 

give/up 

'l^lheraBy ' 

afn^ng’tdvM'fU^ 'Nti^guaaaihi . 

to tbewwtbtlMbh oa jM^thig out ti^^ 

.steps . .lato ' ' 
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third etovey below the lower floor, whieh wee buried 
ill <he eaiih^'haa :beto brought to light. The ground 
floor conaieto of a long veraiidah with two cells, and 
a shrine in wfakh is a. figure of Buddha with hie 
usual attendants!.. The next storey contains a 
vierandah of simflar construction, the bach portion of 
which contains five doom. The second door leads to 
a shrine in whioh b . a colossal figure Buddha 
seated with his- legs crossed so asi'tO shdw^the sobs 
of his feet. At the foot of the throne u a small 
female figure with a jar of milk or water in one band. 
To the right and left of t he throne are the figures .of 
Vajrap&id PadntapAni, the former carrying a 
thimderboit in his left hand. The heacUdveases of 
btith figures are ihost elaborately oarved, and so also 
is the back of the thrmie upon which Buddha ia 
seated. The sanctuary contains several other figures 
of Buddb)^, with Bci trees over fhtir heads. The 
other doorVays' in the verandah lead ihto). smalbr 
shrines, which con^n figures of Buddha and attend* 
ants. The walls of the upper storey Conteio many 
oarved figures of Buddha, VajrapAni, and female 
figures and attendants, but the shrines are nnfiniahed. 

Cavr Xn. — This is known as the Tin Thai ; it 
has an o]jen court, on the west side of whioh is a 
large eastern. The lower storey is entered by a small 
flight of steps from the courtyard. Two of the eight 
wjuare pillara in the front row which it contains are 
wid to lie the most ebboratcly carved at Ellora. 
There nre two more row.', each contaitiing eight 
pillars. To the bft of the shrine is a compartment 
WHitaiiiing Buddha and tight other figuies. Padma- 
lAni art*! Vajmp&ni occupy positions on the right and 
left, and above and below them are six figums hold* 
ing various emblems in their hands. The figure of 
ilttddha in the shrine is in a sitting posture, and 
measures eleven feet fnim the seat to the crown of 
his head. Above and below are smaller Buddhas in 
the same posture, to the right and left are 
PadmapAni and Vujrapkni, with unaller figures 
bearing flowers and fruit. The staircase aso^s to 
the next storey from the southern end of the lower 
verandah. On the first landing u a. recess itr side 
cha]jel, mntaiuing a Bnddha seated uu a throne. Tlie 
walls of this tiiapel ccmtaiii nUinetous smaller four* 
Rmed figures of both sexes The ball on the fimt 
floor is divided into three atsbs, cemtaining sixteen 
pillars. The shrine contains' i figure of Buddha, 
which is seated in tlie some ppsitipn a.Hd bof the 
same height as the figure on the iostar floor. At the 
tides of the thrmic there are the figures of Padma* 
pAni and VajmpAni, and im the widls are other figures 
wUh flu^httds, &e.,^ and on the^mt waU 
are tlie untal mab and fanoi^: figuNOi vtiddh Ife. 
Burgesa supposes to repre se^ the patatm of i^e Cwve 
and hb wUk. The uj^ier fiotw cutanins foity^wo 


pidm of ea^jrati^ B 

ind fiitir altieid|M^ ^ (hta r^;nuMi|ta Buddha 
atidud on a; w foot of am two 

wtib|walpbil^ de^^ urhfaiK havu been eonaidtiMbly 
mutilated. Mr. BOi^b tifadnlta postibiy ** thu 

may be htieiided MaU aUusfo Buddfaiab taaching 
in the deer*p<udc at Btiuras, . w|tibh seems to have 
beema faVonte report of Kb.V In another portion 
of fhe siiine stori^ Bnddha b seated; on a kon*tbrone 
without bb usual attendants. Beside him. b a 
smaller seated figm^ ctf Buddha repreisented hi the 
act of meditatiim; above, b Boddlta gdng to heaven 
to teach the gods his statutw ; and thiidly, ** Bnddha 
d^ng or.aitering NirvAnof^verbating, undbtUrbed, 
nneonscions rep^.** 

Cavr Xm. — A short distance beyond the Tin 
Thai the Bnbmanical group of caves commences. 
The firaf of them is a large half*ruined room, wMch 
was probaUy used as a halting*pbce for travellers. 

Gave XIV.— *Thb b called RAvan*ka'Khai, or 
‘‘the ashes of RAvana ’* It contains a hall and cor* 
tidor with sixteen {dllars, all more or less mrved. 
The wall at the south end of the hall c«mtains a num- 
ber of Siva sculptures, which Mr. Burgess classes as 
follow ;—Mahesasuri, or Duiga, killing the bufiUo 
demon ; Siva and Porvati seated on a rsbed platform 
pbying at ohaiisar or chaupat, a tort of chess pUyed 
- with dice ; Siva dancing the tandava or great dance 
over the dostruotion of the world ; Ravana, the de- 
mon king of Lanka or Ceylon ; and Bhairava, the des* 
trnctK’e form of Siva, with Ganpati behind him. 
Close by is a group consibting of tliree skeletons, and 
K&li with four arms, end a Koor{iion on her breast, 
KAIi and Ganpati, and the seven divine mothers. On 
the north wall are figures of BbavAni, Laksbmi, the 
wife of Vishnu, VarAha, the hoar incarnation of Vish- 
nu, and ITisbiiu and Lakshmi seated on a couch un- 
der an ornamental arch. 

Cave XV. — This b styled the Dasa AvatAra An 
ascent up the rocks, in which steps are cut, Uuds 
into the court, which contains a number of shrines 
and a water obtem. On the west wall b a long in- 
' scriptiou in Sanskrit, loontiderably mntibtod. This 
cave conteins tern stories, the lower of which pos- 
sesses nntntiuais figures of Siva, Vishnu, PArniti. 
Ultav^, Mid Ganpati. The Imll above coutaina niMuer- 
uuf Siva seiiliiturea, tlie strikiiig of which b the 
wm.nciircstthedor.v, Ij{|Dinga.Te)tresbi>^fii<^*i‘ of Mobde- 
va in fab tmribb fiiiriii, which b thus Jesrcrih^ fay Ifr. 
Burgm “The giguftio bong^ ; fortiiaM 

hoidii^ up. hb tiemtant hi^ wiih a neekiitae of 
Skulls deitindhig below his Itim ^ lumid him a cobra 
^ is knotted; ins 

whilevtilh hb triti^bhi(i:.£i!|ui:^ taiiinsfiiHid ylotmi, 
and hoildt jby : hmla hlhb bft 

habbi ta^^ «bmaraib if to 
whtb iie catahes tiw Utiod bUlh whiph 
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demrm thirst. Kftli, gftimt nnd grim, stretches her 
skeleton lengUi helow, eager to siuire in the gore of 
the victim.'’ The other chapels in tliis stor^ contain 
figures of Siva and Parvati, and one scene represents 
the marring*' Ixstwemi the two, with Brftliraa ofiiciat* 
iiig. The vestibule of the shrine contains a laige 
figure of Gnuifctti, and Others <if Lakshnd, Siva, and 
Itr&hma. On the s<nith wall are numerous figures 
re])r(!Kcntjing the various iucuruatjons of Vishnu. 

Cavk XVI,“TIum eav*i is known as Kailasa or 
Knngrnaluil, nnd is, as Mr. Ihirg<»ts sa^'s, *‘une of the 
naiMt rernarkahle <»f all tlu* cave teiuplcs in liiilin.” 
It is iui itniiieuHi! monolithic temple sepir.ited from 
tlie Huri'oiiudiug rooks, and «‘|abointely carved outside 
and inside. The court in which it stands is two 
huiuirt'd and seventy fts't loiig, and alanit a hundred 
and fifty feet wide. Portions of the temple in the 
eeiitit! have at some ])eriod been most elniNirntely 
imiuted, aial cveji now tliere are utme fragnumts 
which still retain miuh of their original lanuty. The 
lofty iNMuiiicnt of the temple, says Mr. Hiiigess, *‘is 
<if itself a renuirknhle (^oncqttion, with its rr>w of huge 
uieplinnts, lions, and grifTins in every possible attitude, 
tearing one another or ii%ding. And then the great 
hall alstve, with its sixteen pillars and more [dlasicrs, 
all carved with different details of scidpture, its fani* 
c<iny |HtrclaM at the sides, au<l double fiavilions before 
the front porch, Its vr.'stlhnle to the sanctuary, with 
large scui]itiires on each side, and its five shrines 
rtiuiul the outside of the priiieipal one nnd on tlie 
same ]tlntform, all testify to the attempt mode to rival 
nnd oiiplo all previous temples of the kind.” dust 
beyond the cntmiiee {Nissnge is a large figure of 
Lakshmi, seated on the leaves of a lotus, u|Mtu whicli 
are Home uirved lettei's assumed to lielong to the J.5th 
century. Thi? pilasters on cither side linve mutilated 
inscriptions in Hth century oliametcrs. Tlie inandap 
and teuipio arc eonnected by a bridge, underneath 
which are figures of Siva in his iucni-natiuiis as Kal 
Ilhairavn, and MahAyugi, with numerous atteudniits. 
The north and smith walls id’ the southern staircase 
contain representations of the KAmnyana MaliAbliA- 
nitw ; from behind tiiis springs the basement of tlic 
temple, with its gig'intic groujis of clcjihants nnd 
lions. The soutlicrn tsirridor, which is 1 Ifi feet in 
length, (‘(^mtaiiis twelve divisions, each of which lias 
sculptures on a very large scale. The principal 
figures which tliey coiftain are four-armed Vishnus, 
tlie liou-incnriuitii'ii of Vishnu, Siva, and his bull 
Nandi, the six-armed or dwarf inuam'jtion of Vislmn. 
and (iarnda, the man-eagle. The southern corridor,- 
nearly two liuiidnxl feet in lengtli, lias nineteen 
QoiiijArtmmits, in which are Hcul|itnres of Siva 
in six tir seven differant inoiriuitions, UrAhina 
with his hnnsa or sacred gmise, PArvati, and the 
marriage ceremony lastiveen Siva and PArvati. ‘ The 
uortherii Corridor, one hundred and tu’enty feet in 


length, oontflins twelve divimons od'scnlptures, chiefly 
representing £fiva aiid PArvati and their attendants. 
The slwine is reached by a stiurcase from tiie last cor- 
ridor. The door is gnawed by huge dwarpalas, who 
are armed with clubs. Tlie hall has two aisles with 
largo square columns at each comer, and is decorated 
with numlierless sculptures of Siva, Lakshmi, BrAhma 
and attendants. The shriiie is situated at the cast end 
of the hall from tlie terrace behind which rises the 
steei>le of the temple, nearly one hundred feet in bdght. 
The steeple is profusely carved from the basement to 
the summit. In the southern end of the courtyard is a 
cave-tem]>le of small dimensions, contairung sculptures 
of KAI, Gan]iati, Vaishiiavi, Sanwvatl, and numerous 
ddtics nnd attendants. On the north and west ndes 
of the court arf: throe more caves, one of winch, Lanka 
or Lnnkasvam, is 12fH feet lung ntul 40 wide, the nsif 
of wtiieli is HiipjKirted on elnlximtely carved] til Inrs. It 
contains 8ciil]>tureH of Siva, PArvati, and IlAvaua. The 
diKir of tlic shrine is gttanled by females, pnibably 
Oanga nnd Yamuna; the back wall contiiins a three- 
face* 1 representation of Siva, in Ills chamciers of Crea- 
tor, Preserver, and Destroyer. Above KailAsa are 
some smaller caves luid grou(>s of colls and shrines. 

Cavk XV 11. — This cave is a Siva temple, 8up|s>rt- 
ed on twelve }dllnrs, having a shrine, the door of which 
is 'in the Dm vidian style. The corridor of the temple 
(Hiutains sculptured conqiartriieuts, in which are figures 
of Hrahina and V’ishnii with female attendants. The 
only sculptures on the shrine walls ore Mahesasnri 
and Gaiipati. 

Cavks XVIIL, .XIX., and XX. — These are three 
small caves, not one of which contains hculptiirc-s or 
shrines of much interest. 

Cavk XXL — Tliis cave is called KAmeshvaro. 
The liall is of considemble length, and lias a shrine 
ut each end, surrounding whicli are nunierous sculp- 
tures of KAIi, Ganesha, Sivu^ and PArvati, with 
attendants and inusicianH. The inarringe of Siva 
iiml PArvati is also mjireseiitcrt. 

Cavks XXH., XXUI., XXIV., XXV., and 
XXVI. — The first of these caves is locally known as 
Nilakantlia. It contains n few sculptums of Brahma 
and the AshtamAtm or eight mothers, and Ganesha. 
The next twi.> are small («vos, containing a few 
|KM)rly exeraitcd sculpt > ires. Cave No. 25 is partially 
ruined, but the ceiling of the vestibule contains a 
figure "of SArya tlie snq-god, in his chariot drawn 
by seven steeds, and a female at eaeh side sluKiting 
with the bow.'* The columns in the lost of these 
eaves resemble tin Hie at ICIephauta. The cave is 120 
feet long, and has a ch^iel at each end . 

Caves XXVIl. and XX VIU. The first of these 
is a Vnishnava temple, locally known as "The milk- * 
maid’s cave.” It coiit;iin8 figures of Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
and Brahma. The other oomdsts itif the lemains a 






c«f ctillH with HlirincH mid dwaniiialttB on either 
.side of the door. 

Cavk XXlX.—Tl'ifj cftve, which consists of a 
Inr^re hnll Hb<mt 150 feet Ki|iinre, itt known n» SitA*M 
Nani, or Uuninr Lena. It contains u giHsi iniinlier 
of sculptur<:h, amongst wliicli is one rejiresuntiug 
tlie marriagi* <»f Siva and IMrvati. Letwiten lliis mvc 
and till: ne.xl tiaa-e are one or two otiiers, comfdetely 
blocked up witli rnblasli. ('hot-i KfulAsn, wliicli is 
the nexi (Mve in tiie gioup, has only iieen {Hirtinlly 
cloiirisl out. It is said to l>e Dravidian in style, and 
is constructed id'U;r the phin of the hall in KnUftsa, 
with a lui'oc itmnila]i and pillars. ‘^This,” says Mr. 
I•urguiv, “ is the lirst in (.nler, though probably the 
latejit in lime, of the •l.iina excivatioiis.*’ lietwocn 
this and the indra Sabha is an unfiiiUhed cave, ul> 
most entii*ely lilleri up aith rubUsh. 

The last i«f the series consists of three .laina caves 
stylMl the Indra iSablia. There are two double storied 
caves and a smaller one, with their iis'iid apjamdageH. 
The first of them laiatains seulj»tures of iVinisvauAtlvi 
and a sevcn-hoodeil stuike, aiid also of MahAvlm, ** tlie 
last of the tlainn Tirthiiukunis, or men who by their 
Husterities set themselves free from further transini* 
gratiun.*' The iigurt!! of Indni is rejircscnted seated 
on an elepluint underneath u tree in which there are 
fxirruts. The cour^ of tl«‘ cave contains a lai^e 


elephant monnted (tn a pedestal. The smaller halls 
attached to the larger atruoture contain sciilpt'ires of 
Indra and IndrAyani, and one i.f them has two huge 
images of SAnt nAth^, undern^th one of which is an 
inscri|)ition in !lth or lOt'l century characters. The 
u|>|.)er storey oontaiiis large figures of Indra and 
IndrAyani iimler bmian and mango trees. Tltere are 
also n number of c anpirtments contiining figures of 
doinas. The nsxt temple is known as Jagannithn 
.Sablui. The gnuter portion of figures which it con- 
tained luivo been desrr«)yed The ha'I mid chapel 
contain sculptures of Iiulra and IndrAyani with 
attendants, .lud Mahavira ami PAr.'is>'anAtha. The 
verandah of the cimrt ha- a few inscriptions, almost 
illegible, whicli are in the Canarese character, and 
belong, Mr. Burgess iliinks, t.i A. D. SCO. The last 
of the caves is partially riiineci. Like the rest 
of the series, it contains figures c:.( liidra and IndrA- 
yaiii, and .a gmsl miiiiy otlicr sculptures, in a 
comjNir.idvely goinl state of preservation. A little 
«listamx‘ above this cave there is a building c*mtain« 
ing a colossal figure of PAmsvanAthn suriMiinded by 
worshipitei’s, amongst wlioin Siva and Uliavani may 
lie m'ogniseil. The seat contains an inscription 
which dates A. D. 1234-5. This |H>rtion of, the lull 
contains several otlier small , laina caves, all more or 
less ill ruins, none of them, however, ('oiitaiiiing any 
Kctilptures or figures of much interest. 
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GROUP SHOWING MAHDEVA AND PARVATI IN DUMAR UNA (CAVE 29), ELLORA. 
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THE JAGANNAtHA SASHA, tlXORA. 
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« ;NTIL n)M>ut 1875 the(*fi rave temples in 
the IiiilH to the north of Auraugnliind hml 
nttmri'ed little atu-ntion arcUurologicitliy, 
althongh it limt Lirtni kn(.<wn (brat luftHt 
fivR>nn<l*t'vvoi)ty yeara btilim* timt they uxiated. The 
third nM'aHonV ojieratiotis of the Arclwologitiil Survey 
oC Western India, however, in 1875>76, rcaultiiid in the 
publication in 1878 of u report on tl«; cavesi by Mr. 
Ibirgt'M, from which the following itoU^ an: tttken ; — 
Thu cavea arc divided into three gn»upH, scattered 
over a diatantai of nl.H»uf a mile and a Imlf, the first 
and iMHMiud gn>Mpa being pnadaimedly of Buddha 
origin, hut from the absencu of sctilptim: in the third 
group it is dirticiilt to detcrudne to what sect the 
tempIcH Ixdongisl, although there ia tiothing to indi* 
cute that they W'en* not of Buddha origin also. 

1'he first group (Mtnsists of five ciives. the fnnit of 
the fifth having Iteen whitewasluMi by the .Jains of 
Auningulmil, members of which sect «tccasionti11y visit 
it fiir pur|MisuH of w’orship, and the whitened face of 
this cave naturally indiMUes the group to the eye 
from some diMtnnc(\ 

(.)avk I of this gmup (]>lnte XXVT.) is the most 
w<!sti‘rly of the live. The fnmt, which is 74 feet in 
length, has had four advanced ])illurs forming a sort of 


portico in front of tha verandah, which is 76 feet 
fi indies in length ^d 9 leet wide, having eighty tars 
in front. The four pillars of the portico, however, 
wiiich supported agreatrnafw of ovcrluinging and pro* 
jecting rock, proved insufficient, and a giaat slab of 
rock lias iailen doWti, crushing the pillars under it. 
The bock wall of the veriuidah is pierced by three 
<l(Mirs and two windows. One of these doors has a 
good deal of carving bn the jamhs, and nude and 
female figures standing on the entls of the threshold. 
The windows arc also surrounded with carving, the 
architrave and lintel Iieing divided into a number of 
compartments, in each of which is a jiair of figures in 
amative relutionshi]). One . window (fig. 1, plate 
XXVII), to the west of t lie main door, like other parts 
of the cave, lias not been «]uite finished Between it and 
the door at the west end is a piece of sculpture repre* 
sentiug Biiddlm on his lotus seat, attcndc<i by eluturi 
bearera, and with figures Hup{K>rting the stalk of the 
lotus, and having ijuintuple snake-hoods over their 
he.'ids— the whole cluHcly resembling the upper part 
of the sculpture in figure 2, phtte XXVII, which 
is taken from the next cave. Outside the verandah, 
oil the wall at the left cud, is a row of seven Buddhas 
sitting, witli a standing figure at each end of a 
BiNlhisattrn — tliut. is, of a Buddliu saint who in a 
future birth is to lie a Buddlia. 'I'he date of tlie 
construction of this cave is placed at very late in the 
sixth or early in the seventh century. 




mONT OP CAVE 1, AUftANOAMD (PUTE XXVI). 
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SPECIMENS OF ROCK SCULPTURE (PLATE XXVII). 

Cave IT.—TliislmHlxHJiiintcnilwl solely for worship, jewels. Tlie wulls i.f the ?)].nrlment tiwl of the 
find not as u viltnra, nor w it of tlie pattern ustuilly iHiKsage round the shrine are covenid with Ihiddhist 

known as n chaitya cave, hut of a form prolxihly sculpture, (»UHi8iin<f of multitudes of figures of the 

borrowed from tlus Hrahiuanical temples. The frtmt teacher seated on his liniinelies, witli his soles turned 

has been quite destroytMl, but it has hwl a verandah or up. One is here given (fig. 2, plate XX V II). 

open hall 21 feet flinches long by 12 fijet 10 inches Cave III.— This «ive Is the finest in the group, 
deep. In an inner apjirtraent is a shrine with a The chief aixirtinont is a large hall 41 feet wide by 

4 foot iwssage round it, In some small compartments 42^ deep, the rtiof being supjairted hy twelve odumns. 

in the <%ntral member of the architrave of the door of The total depth «if the c«xcavati«m into the r«»ck 

the shrine are some small seated figures of Buddlta from the front of the now destroywl vemmkh to the 

with standing cluuiri boirers. The dwAroixllas are l)nck of the shrine is 82^ feet, and’ the width, including 

about 9 feet high. Oneof these (fig. .H, plate XXVll), the aiwrtments on each side of the hall, is alxait o3 

is very plainly dressed, except that the head-dress is feet. The verandah had four c«durans in front, of 
soinewliat elalximte ; it is confinc^l round the hea«l hy which the liases only remain •• the two in ih«f middle 

a jewelled cincture, over the front is a jewel, and a lieing round, and the otlwr two K(|uai-e. Outside 

little higher is a figure of Buddlia in ascetic attitude, were two ste|>s mnning the wlmle Irsngth »)f the 

tliis figure Iwiug also encloMsl within a border tif front, with a tliinsenudrimlar tread on the ui)per one. 



PUTE XXVIU. 
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Iielure ilu! central upenin^ 
iinii ut «Mcli ell I of Uiin 
was a litin'H liiMd (lig. 3, 
plati! XXVKl). Tnuduir- 
step to ilic verandah (jig. 
I, pliite XXVIlfj is sMiii* 
t;iririiliir« and is neatly 
carved round the otitoi* edge 
with a eotiveiitioiml iiiak* 
aru at t^ach end. A siiuilar 
low sicp, silMiiit d inches 
high, is i!su*ved in (‘ront of 
the eniraiaxi To the shrine, 
2, plate XXVfll). 
Kegarding the pillars of 
this cave u few illustrations 
are h<*re given (figs. 4 anil 
■’i, plate X .\V I i I ; figs. (*i, 
7, and K, plat- XXIX ; 
figs. !t, ](t, and 1|, plate 
XXX ; and figs. 12, 13, 
and 14, piate'XXXI) and 
these will show not only 
the diflereni’e in their eon- 
strnetion, hut the hnanty 
of their senlpture. The 
entrance to the shrine is 
over the neatly carveil step 
which lias been shown in 
figure 2, plate XXVIII. 
Over (he font* colnnins 
forming the Imuk of the 
livnit aisle is an architrave 
aUnit l(i inches dtfep, on 
front of which is irarvod 
a series of scenes, in ludf 
ivltef. The most striking 
]KH:nliarity of thiscavo, and 
what ]ierhaps marks it ar 
one of the most compleU'Iy 
developed, aiul among the 
latest lUiddhist ciives in 
Iiidia, are the groups of 
wiirship[iing figures iluit 
occupy the front comers 
of the shrine, and which., 
ns the eye gi'ts acunstomed 
to the very iriijicrleet liglit, 
gindnally apjienr out of the 
darkness. Seven kneeling 
figures on the left and six 
on the right, about life-sir.e, 
some of tliem females, but 
more males, all in an atti* 
tmle of devotion, luoldng 
towards die large image, 
occupy the sides ri|^t and 




PILUAUa IN CAVE 3 IPLATE XXX). 



PlUARS IN CAVE 3 (PLATE XXXI). 
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PLATE XXXII. 


left of the ciitnmce (itee platen XXX 11 and XXXUl . 
and tig. 1, plate XXX IV'). These tigiirert ore re* 
markable muoiig cave Hcnlpturen for iHith the variety 
of phyaiognoiiiy and the head*dreHH. In onler to 
sJiow thia, four H]Xieinions art< here given (tig'*. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, plate XXXIV). 

Cavk IV. — A few yartla to the east of cave 3 in the 
chaitya cave, the whole iront of which U goin*, the 
Interior Ixdng lilled w'ith p irtions of fallen rocks. It 
ia 22 feet wirle al the Imck, and wuh pnibably 22 feet 
9 inchea wide in front by 38 feet in length. The 
arched roof of the nave wuh HU]>|)orte:l by Heventeen 
plain octag aial pillars, witlnatt Inse or capital, leaving 
the nave 12^ feet wid<i, by 23 fttet from the entrance 
up to the dagholxi, whi ;h in h feet 3 inchea in dinni* 
eter, quite plain, an I with a cipital 2 feet h pair.*. 
Tltu is the only regular olviitya in the Aurangabad 
Hcrien of cavcH, and, from its prinii'ive riinplicity 
iiiHide, it might lx: inferred that it was id’ niiKdi older 
date than the other cavea. The facade in totally gone, 

HO that there ig no evidence of its ng(!, but the 
Kiin(>licity inside, like the Nosik clinityn, contrasts 
strongly with the richly sculptured caves. Nos. 19 and 
26, at Ajunta, whT.h npjiroximate more closely to the 
style of the other caves here. 

Catk V. — The next cave is that used bv the 
Jains as a slurine of PArosvanAthn. It was jirobably 
originally a small rock temple like cave 2, btit the 
whole front has gone, togt.ther with some cells that 
have been t.t the sides of it, and all that is left is the 
shrine with t!i-'. pmlakslun-i round it (fig. 4, plate 
M). Inside, tins shrine measures 8 tii 8^ feet wide, 
by 8 feet deiqi, and contains a huge seated figure of 
Buddha on a sinlasana or lion throne, with his hands:' 
in the teaching inhdiA, The imssage round tlie shrine 
is alanit 4 feet whle, its total length behind the shrine 
bring^almdt 23) feet. Tins concludes the first group. 

Tlie second sei^ of cave < are about three-quarters of 
a ‘ mile from the above, to the east, in tlic same range 
. tti hills. For the purpose of description they are taken 
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PLATE XXXIV. 

from wesr to oast, although the most westerly is 
w»rccly ncccsHihle excejit from the front of the second. 
The caves are hero nunilxired consecutively to those 
nlx)ve descrilied. 

Cave VI. — This is considerably higher up the rock 
than the next two, and tlie front Itas been greatly 
damag-d by the falliug of rock, which has destroyed 
all the pillars of tlie veramlah, which is 38 feet 1 inch 
lo ng by 9 f.'et wide (plate XXXV). It has a chapel 
or cell at each end. In front of the shrine is a small 
aAtcchaniber, with two square pillars in front, and 
{ulaMiers in antis. Inside the shrine, which is 10 feet 
wide '.‘I deep, is the usual c dossal Bndrlba, and 
worshipping figures, male and female, as in cave 3, 
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although they are tnnoh Kmaller 
tliaii life, and not no Htriking ns 
in tilt; r>ther alirine. On the roof 
of the vemiulnli of thin envt; a 
good deal of the {inttem in which 
it linn been painttHl enn lie made 
out, and the style of dm; imtion 
appearH to have tieen very much 
the; Mine UH that in the verandahs 
of the Ajuntn (Javtm. In the vonti* 
hole of the nlirine also there are 
nimilar fmginents of coloring, liut 
ttMi indistinct to admit of the veri* 
fiealioii of even n aingle figun^ 

Oavk VII. — This is rmudieil liy 
deM;endiug liy tiie edge of the rock, 
and in the lowest cave of this 
group. The hall of thin cave in .'1.1 j feet wide in front, 
and H.*» at the liack, and alxnit 14 feet from front 
to Imck. The seulptiiren in this cave are niimcnnin 
and striking. Those on the back widl of the front 
ludl or vcraudidi arc shown iii tig. 1, plate XXXVI. 
In the iiiiufr liall the whole of the front of the shrine in 
found to 1m! covered with sculpture of a chameter 
seldotn found in Muddhti cavc-s, and thin in nu(.;ouTite<l 
fur hy the niqijiodttoii tliat tins cave temple was {xis- 
sibly a convent lor nuns (fig. 3, plate XXXVl). In 
a sunk eom]iartuiciit in the wall an; a male ami 
female figure cut in hold, almost entire, relief (fig. 4, 
plate .\XXVI1). Oil the opjainife side is aiiothor 


CAVE 6 (PLATE XXXVL 

comfiartmtmt mxmpied by seven figures, rather 
scantily attired, the central one dancing, the others 
seated and fdaying on different musical instruments, 
]K>ssibly a scene in the usual form of worship (fig. 5, 
plate XXX VIL). In one of tin two chAi)els in the 
cuds, reg[)ectively, of tin front hall of this cave, 
-that to the left or west- there is a sculpture 
consisting of a staiidiiig tluddha, then six female 
figures, with eonspicuous head-dresses of varied 
patterns, and lastly, a male figure with a Idgh 
head-dress, holding n b:ig or some heavy object 
in his , right hand. In the chapel at the otlnr end 
of the liall is also a large sculpture (fig. 2, plate 



CAVE VII. BACK CF THE VERANDAH (FIQ. 1, PLATE XXXVl). 



CAVE VII. FRONT OF THE SHRINE (Fia 8, PUTE XXXVU. 
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SCULPTURES PROM OAVES 7 AND 0 (PLATE XXXVIO. 

XXXVIU ), containing a very fat male figure with 
high rich tiara, the janvi or lirahmauical oonl, and 
Heated, luitive fashion, on a cushion besiile liis wife, 
who seems to be amusing a child on her left thigh. 
The htur and heml'dress in all the feinale hgiires in 
this cave liave been carved with the greatest care, and 
must have cost an immense ainount of lalxtr. To 
illustrate the variety and elnlM>ratenes8 of tlus jiart 
of tlic sculpture, figures 1 to 3 on plate XXXVIL 
luive been selected from the heads in tlu^ cavt;, and' 
figures (> to 0 from female hesids in cave U. In all, the 
same large circular disc will be noticed attached to 
the lube of the ear, with, in sevei^l cases, a fuMher 
ornament attached lo the up].>er cartilage. 

Cavk VIII. — Quite close to cave 7 is a large 
recess iu the rock, tlie floor of it being filled with 
fiillen bhteks and soil, probably the remains of a large 
cuive that has fillen in. Over it is tlte commencement 
of another foave 8) with some sculpture, but the 
work has not been nearly completed. It is 27 feet 
wide by 20 deep, and what has been excavated can 
only be reached by means of a ladder. 

Cays IX. — At a much Itigber elevation, a little 
to the east^ is cave 9, or what remains of it, for tlic 
whole: fixmt, and much of the roof, has slid down the 
fiice of ti^ amrp^ (t seesns to have had a lai^ front 
which upeitieil three smaller halls or chapels. 
On the back well of tiie hidl between the fronts of these 
thrae (dmpels three females, as in cave 7, the central 
one bang the bi^wst. From these the hend’dresses in 
figures 6 tb 2 plate XXXVII have been sdected for 



SCULPTURE IN LEFT-HAND CHAPEL (PLATE XXXVIU). 



FIQURES IN RIGHT HANO CHAPEL (PLATE XXXVIU). 

the comixirison shewn in notes on cave 7. On the 
west end of the wall of the cave is a olossal figure of 
Buddha, ]() f(?et in length, recliniiig on bis right side, 
in the attitude in whudi lie is siiid to liave dictl and 
entered Nirvatit, or perfect rei>osu, ktyoud the realm 
of tmiisraigmtion. Figures of Buddhn, in vjirlous 
sitting ]x)sitionx, are also sculptured on the walls in 
different [lorts of this oive. The apiirtmeiits at the 
east end of the hall are fouled by mud, and scorn to 
1«! frccpiented by wild beasts. A little way along tie- 
senr|) from this there is a oive entirely buried, 

' I he third g^)up of . es are ulxnit a mile to the 
CiUitward of the hist sci-um, in the curve of the same 
hills. Two or throe caves have Ix'cn ooimiK.iiccd, biu. 
never finished, and none of them eontiiin seiilpturcs. 
Of the tlinm tliat can seen. Nos 10, 11, and 12, 
the latter is the largest, having a hall of nlxiiit -16 feet 
square, with antecliamiKir and shrine, but all, of coui'se, 
in a rough and unfinished condition. 

In connection with many of the temples and 
mosques rcfcTred to in tliis and other cliapters, the fob 
lowing remarks, abridgcxl from the Tinifis of In fin of 
24th A]>ril 1800, will not he found iiuippnqiriate : — 

Mr. Gmsens's latest report on the ArchU'dloghml 
Survey of W'c.'^tcrn Iiidw is almost entirely given up 
to recording n nine mouths' U>ur iti the Nusam's 
Doininions. The country is rich in remains —richer 
certainly tiuin its inlalntants and even its administru' 
tion seem to liave 8UH{M)ctod. It seems to' be tlie ex'- 
periaice of every nrchasdogical tour that the attoch* 
ment of the natives to their religion, whetlicr thc^ be 
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Hiliiluti or coiiutM fur nothing in tlm 

uonwTVsitioii of n^liglotis buil«Ungs. It ik tliu “ unlie- 
liover ” from the VN'tist who wires for the rewHie »if nn 
nnuient inosj^ite from ruin, the “ tnledm *’ who shows 
cltiei' eoucern lest n Ilhelii teinph; shoiihl fiill into 
htijieless tleiSAVt The phenomenon Is well described 
by Mr. (3<MHi*ns in n jMissnire which nnyona who 1ms 
wnndere 1 iimongst t!ie ruins tlmt enj so plentifully 
smttei*uil through tins country will reulily confirm. 

It is strtnige," h« says, ‘‘ that whena ti»n])lc becomes 
desec:rat(!d there np])enrs to be not a single person in 
the town or village who winvt aiiytiiing further nbotic 
it as a w<»rk of art. The lieiinlifnl work wliieh was 
once t!te Joy of the Hc:il]>tor's lie.n't and the a<lniiration 
of his jMtrons now apjteals in vain to the dull and 
blunted sensi I iilities of tlie ordinarv viila.'Cr, wliatever 
Ids castis.” Thewi arc numerous inst.i'ic(fs illustmtive 
of tins in Mr. tsmsens' ncconnt of bis nine months* 
wnntleriug'« tlmingh the Nmiu's Dominions, and in* 
dml the pro|H>sition is *»mi wlii rh wo iw.ver hutrd 
dispntfid. Wlial strike* us, wim l>r!ng to India row)!* 
Iitctions of what has Issm ilone at home in this dirts:* 
tion, is the absence of a nsil can; amongst tlu* {•'hi- 
ph; for wluit was onia: to them a sanctuary, so stsm 
as it has |Nissed out of use. The ]>riests of Isith the 
great religions set'in as indiH'enmt as tlic hiity, but 
we must do the N*i'/.am*s ( Soverntmmt tlu: jusUw: to 
acknowledge that it d<N:s its duty by the more fumoiis 
of the remains of winch it is the eust(Kliaii. It Itau 
the g*KKl fortum* to liave the caves «>f Kllora and of 
Ajuiita in its keeping, and it docs its duty by them, 
and is geia-nais and hospit ible in the assistance which 
it renders to strangers who <lcsire to s<hi them. So, 
too, w’itli the splendid group of royal toinlts at (lol* 
conda, the si»at of the Kutiib Sliahi dynasty, «if wtueh 
Mr. Oousens speaks with nnaccountable want of appre,* 
iMation. The arelneologicul wealth (d the (^miitry 
may in |)iirt measured by the variety <»f its dynastie 
vieissitudns. [t includes within its limits Daulat'ibad, 
the seat of the <.*ld 1'Uiidu kingdom of Deogarh ; 
Waratigid, the capital of the old Tellngana kings ; 
(•iiliinrgii, the seat of the Ilahmani dymsty ; Uidar, 
the city to which tlu> same dyn isty sulwoiptently 
removeil : Doletmda, with its enormous fort ; ami 
Hyderabad, the ejipitnl i>f the ruling house. Dsiuiata* 
Imd fort Htiinds in its pride upon the rugged hillside, 
a gractifiil and majestic mass in tlte midst of eharming 
secncry. Of Warangul, to which the Delhi l^sts 
nddrt'sacd themselves after they had laid Deogarh 


under tribute, much more remains than Mr. Consenii 
seems to Imye had time to tell iis. He touelies 
lightly also upon Gnlliurga, thougli it is rich in, at all 
events, the number of its rernains, tlie rhnsiiive grand* 
eur of which impresses itself even upon the railway 
traveller who passes by. The miwt marked srehtco* 
logical characteristic of the country is the super* 
iiujMisition of Mahoinednn work tipori Hindu fuanda* 
tions, thus writing in stone the ]X)litic!il history of a 
vast tract iiC the Deccan. Still, the old Hetnadpanti 
temples arc found here and there, for w'e are in the 
c luntry of the kings of Deogarh, and Hemwlparit — 
if ho was not a sthHaMsful physician, who induced a 
gmteful {Nfitient to build thret: hundred temples *<* 
was the cliief minister <.tf one of the kings of tluit ilk. 
His tianplos were meant to last, for they were built 
without niortir, of perfectly' chiselled st<.>nes exactly 
fitted together, and sometimes ludd by iron clamps. 
These had a chance of survival, but not so the brick 
temples, vv'iiicli, so soon ns they had gone out of use, 
furnished mnieriils for }iouse*bu'lding. Mr. Conse:is 
thinks tluit tiu; earlier temples were built wholly |n 
brick, a supposition whiuli siifliet'sto explain why so few 
of tliein remain. Later, when stone came into use, and 
when stone temph'S lK‘gan to dec.'iy, the enterjwising 
builders turned them to account to • fur seenlnr jiur* 
])osis. The miNlerii contractor is cirirged with htiving 
a hand in this, and Mr. Oousens, looking ahead for a 
yesir or two, urges the Hydemljn l Oovtrrrnnent to see 
to it that, when they make the promised railway from 
Tlyderalwid to Manraatl, orvlers Ik: issued along the 
line of route forin Iding the destruction of old build* 
ings f()r the sake of the mat erial that they will yield. 
The a[>fMial points out a way of building r.iilway 
stations clasiply, but we can applaud it M'itli both 
hands, and tnist that the builders of tin; new railwny 
will not he allowed to play tlie vaiid-il in u country 
wliieh has a history and cmi uffonl 1 1 resjwct the 
t4)keng of its [Mist. Some of the more noteworthy 
amongst them are still cajxible of preservation from 
ruin. There is the great temple of Hnnamkonda, 
which is greatly in need of repairs to save it from 
extinction, it is, as Mr. Cousens says, one of the 
finest muuumetits in the Hyderabad territory, and b 
doubly interesting since its date and history are 
inscrilied upon it. How swiftly these buildings come 
to tlirir end when once the sentence nf decay lias been 
passed u})t>n them is shown in the ease of the Nandi 
pavilion, which is a ])nrt of this grt'nt temple. 
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following chapter contains Sketches, Portraits and 
Bi Biographies of Nobles and others, selected by the 
compiler, with the consent of His Highness the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, which, however, is in no way responsible for its 
contents. 
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OYALTY to the Pammonnt Power ia a &• 
tinot charaotemtic of the family of the 
ShamS'uMJiaara. ** Fraser’s Correspon* 
denee” says: — The current monthly pay 
due to the Contingent was paid with punctuality only 
daring the incumbency of Shams>ul*Umara, and he 
received an acknowledgment of theGovernor'Generars 
satisfoction With the manner in which he had acted 
under droumstances of great difficulty.*' Needless 
to say, the nobleman here alluded to was Sir Khurshed 
Jafa’s. grandfather, the first 
Amird'Kalnr, who held the 
office of prime minister at 
the request of H. H. Nasir* 
ud’Dowla, and gave it up 
of his own accord alter six 
months. 

The Sbams'ul’G ma ra 
fiunily rank first among the 
nubility of Hyderabad, be- 
ing second only to that of 
His Highness the Nisam, to 
wliioli they are allied by 
ties of marriage. 

The fiimily trace their 
descent to Sheik Pareed 
Shukur Jung, a saint whose 
memory is held in great 
reverence by MahomedimB 
in all parts of India, and 
whose shrine at Pakpattan 
(Mon^mery) in the Pun- 
jab is visited annualiy by 
large numberabf palgrime. 

Sheik^ Abulkbair Khan 
Imam Juhg SlMmsher Ba- 
hadur, a line:il descendant 
of this saint, eminently dis- 
tinguished himself in the 
bei’Vice of the onperor 
Aurangseb. He accom- 
panied Aeai Jab from IMIt, RAsmo-umoM iiaaa 

having; smmMfulIy held. t^. offices of Kmbri-Subah 
XdefKiliy gos^ior) ; Aurangabad und^ 

Asaf Jah him the title of 

Sfrak^dieir him n mnnmrb, or 

honoritfihDi^ conipittible with his rank. He vnu a 
Mogul ethpire alsb* Ha hnmtfaed 

: Aimi Fiteb kiMpi son ai Abulkhair Khan, at an 
early age utraetiid H. fi. Nisam Ati 


Khan Bahadur, nfrer which he rapidly rose in 
his &vor. He was made the commuii.lcr of the 
Nisam’s household army, which was tniin posed of 
14,000 troops, both horse and font. His first title 
was Tegh Jung, and he m'us afterwards raised to the 
highest rank of nobility, w’ith the title of Shams-ul- 
Umara, “ the son of nobles.” Jaghirs (landed 
estates) yielding an auntial revenue of sixty lakhs 
were alienated to Ttgh Jung in perpetuity for the 
maintenaiice of the judgah or liousehold tn sjps, and 

for the pnrjHMie of main- - 
taining the ffignity of his 
office and position. He 
was succceiled m his titles, 
jnghirs, nn<l e.oinraand of 
the household troops, by 
his sun Al)ul F n k h r 
.IMnliomed Fakhr-ud-Din 
Khan, who obtained the 
additional title of Amir-i* 
KoUr fri»m H. H. the Ni- 
zam, which added to the lus- 
tre aiui glory of the fam- 
ily. He marrieii a daugh- 
ter of Nizam All Klum 
As will have been oliHi*rve»h 
Abnl Knkhr Mahomed 
Fakhr-iid-Diii Kltan was 
the second Sliams-ul- Umarn 
oud first Amir-I-KaUr. He 
was succeeded by liis son. 
Mahomed K»fi-nd-I)iii 
Klutn, who became the titird 
8hamH-uI-(Jmara and the 
second Amir-i-Kabir. He 
wos CO- regent with 8ir 
Salar Jung I. during the 
ininoiity of the present 
Nizam. Having died 
without issue, he woe 
succeeded by lus younger 
(TOURm lHA]ia-ui>UMARA). brotlier, Mahomed Boshld- 
ud-Diu yi i qiTii , who became the fourth Shams-ul- 
Unuura and the third Amir-i-kaWr, as well as the 
second C(»-regent. Mahomed .Hashid-ud-Din Khan harl 
two sons, botii of whom are still living, m., Nawab 
Sir Khurkhed Jah Bahaduri K. C. I. E , and Nawab 
Sir yikar-ul-Umara, k. €v L E., the present Prime 
Miiuster. fttrtner suooeieded Us frtiier in the 
year 1881 as the fifth Shams-ul-Umaro and the fourth 
Amir-i-Kafair, 






#(ar tiomiCj,. 




H£ snn’h’ing wembrn of the illngtrioos The £ 
l^lar Jung iiimilj are, including the. young ' one. A 
hdr, aa follow - was pla( 

(1) Aaeea'Un'NUisa Begum Siihiba, the Begum 

Dovniger Lady Salar Jung I. who dn 

(£) Nooronn*NiRM Begum, the elder daughter of Sir member 

Salar Jung I., tmd wife of Nawab Mukram* Nizam, 
ud'Dowla B^iadur. manage: 

(3) Sultan Bakt Begum, the youngerdaughter, and the mit 

wife of Nawab 
B e h r a m*n d< 

Dowla Bahadur, 

(4) Zyweb Begum 

S a hi be, Lady 
Salar Jung 11. 

(d) Mir Yusuf Ali KhaUi 
Abdul Cassint 
Khan, the only 
con of Sir Salar 
Jung II., who is 
at present about 
eight years old. 

(6) Kaiim*ttn«Nisea Be« 
gum, daughter of 
Nawab Munir*ul* 

Mulk Bahadur, 
whose age is now 
thirteen years. 

At Ae time of the seeond 
Sir Salar Jung’s death the 
Sahibsada was hardly a 
month old, and Kariih>un* 

Nissa was only five 
years e^aget^hen her fiither, 
the late Nawab Munir<;ol« 

Mttik,diedf The Sahitaada . 
resides wilih his mo^er, 
and Karim*tm«Nissa Bcguiu 
with her aunt, No6r*tmV 
NIsm Btgum/ the. elder 

daughter of S|^ Jnii|^ aha vtiauF ' ali khan, Aeoui. o 

'in peiiKMi. fioi^lion, the nurse, looks afb^ out hu 
the dtod 1^ ■aebomytdeiV^iyBP in hie. estates, 

diSy^ : At |NiiMeht^^^^ lop, Nat 

shdl^A^ has Nawas 

the .Nisain 'and:H. K..' ^ ' was issi 
r ibune iue the SaldbBada’s gimTihans. finaaees 

. e^^;’';’pars(uud.\''i^^ ' . .. sion of ' 

' 'oiie, .fl.' 

;..|^l|n^\^.'liaitr^ 'in V - ' i^inbiai 

. ' dlS .pCist' 

^ " 'A l / ■ . ' -.■ =■■■ -V :v- ■: ; ' . : s-' ■ ■ : 


The Salar Jung fitmily is hereditarily an uiuiivhied 
one. After the death of the two Nawabs, the estate 
was placed under the supervision of Zuieth^un-Nissa 
Begum Sahiba (the mother of Sir Salar Jung I.,) 
who died on the 5th May 18ii5. As no aduit 
member of the fiunily survived, Hin Highness the 
Nizam, with his usual royal patronage, took the 
management of the estate and the gnardianship of 
the minors into his own hands, and issued a royal 

^ mandate by which he 
constituted a committee, 
comprising tihe following 
members:— Raja Sahib Rai 
Bab adur Dharmawaut ; 
Nawab Imad Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur; and Oaptain F. 
beauclerk, R. £.— the 
latter of whom waa also 
secretary to the committee 
of administradon. Captain 
Beanclerk was also made 
responsible for the health 
and sa^y of the Sahibsada 
Sahib and the Karim>un> 
Nissa Begum. Later on, 
in his coder dated 7th 
Shawal 1807 H., Bis 
. Highness nominated Na- 
wab Bahiam-nd-Dowla 
Bahadur chairman of the 
eommitteie. The UMaage- 
meat of all the buildings 
and khatkhanas, with the 
exoq[ition of stables and 
haiadari, oonttnned to re* 
nudh, ae ninal, m ohaige 
of Siddi Umbw Sahib^ 


Hie Hij^ess becoming 
dism^inted with the com* 
AeDUL UAMIM KHAN. mittee, as it fidled to carry 
out hu wiahea regarding the management of the 
eatatee, a commuMou, composed of Hr. A. J. Dun* 
lop, Nawab Akhir Jni^ Bailor, and Nawab Imad 
Nawaz Jnng Bahador, was ai^pcnnted, and on order 
was issued for an, enqtury to he made mto the 
finaaeet of the Salar Jni^ estates. Ou dm submis* 
sion of the repcn^ wm ratber an alahomta 

oiie, fl. H. the Nlaap pushed the committee of 
idministni^oi^ a^ seilested Rai Lydta Poniliad fat 
t^pdatcdifo^^ 







The Emperor always praised him and had a lasting 
regard for him. At this time, Mir Moin*iid>Dih Ainanat 
Khan II. was bom. He was sou of Mir Hussain Amanat 
Rlian I., about whose birth the great saint, Syed Shah 
Mir Qadiri, bad prophesied. Syed Shah Mir Qadiri had 
the child placed .on his feet and bathed him and adopted 
him as his son. When Amanat Khan II. came of age 
he bmme a disdple. of the great saint, Sheikh Adam of 
Lahore. In 1050 A. H. he became commander>!n<hief 
and political . agent for the province of Ajmir. He 
accompanied Dara Shiko to Kandhar. In the reign of 
Aurangaeb he became minister for the provinces of 
Lahore, Multan, Kabul and Kashmir. When Prince 
Shah Alum was appointed governor of Multan, .\nianat 
Klian was appointed deputy governor of the same place, 
It is recorded in the great historical work, Monsir* 
ul-Uinrah,’* that Amanat Khan 11 . was alwa)^. loyal and 
true to his master and performed his duties with the 
utmost uprightness iuid justice. He once received an 
imperial comnumd to send a certain Raja to His Majesty. 
The Family of Amanat Khan sent for the Raja and delivered the impe* 

rial mandate, whereupon he said that he would very 

Qawab Fakbr-ul-IQulk Bahadur. khan would stand responsible for his not being ill> 

treated. Amanat Khan replied that he could not be 
. ^ tesponiiible for tlie conduct of an Emperor who had so 

enielly treated his own father and brothers. The 
Emperor being informed of this, by spies, was greatly 
HE original home of the Nawab’s family was enraged. He suspended Amanat Khan and confiscated 

Toos, in Persia. The members of the family all his jagirs and mansabs ; so that he was, for a time, 

were, at one time, the hereditary guanlians left without any official position. As Amanat Khan II. 

of the shrine of Imam Rasa (a celebrated had been suspended because be told the truth, , his bon: 

saint), whose descendants they are. esty became the means of his being reconciled to the 

Syed Hussain, son of Mir Moogi, owing to his enor> Emperor, who, allowing the post to be forgotten, restored 

mous income and to his cleverness, became popular his jagirs and mansabs and conferred the highest honors 

amongst a large circle of rich merchants. A disagree> on him. In addition to this be was appointed minister 

ment arose between his father and himself, and he went of .Khalsa. In short, Aurangaeb trusted him so much 

to Kbivaf and resided there with Khiya Ala>ud*l>in, the that he made him commaader 4 n<«hief and vasir in the 

chief of Khivaf, who, finding him a prudent young man, Deccan, as well as nasim of Antangabad. At the some 

gave him his dwxghter in marriage. time Khan Jahan Khan Kokaltesfa was ajppointed 

Khi^ Shams-ud'Din, son of Khaja AUMid*Din, b^me governor of the Deccan. 

Grand Vasir during the reign (d Akbar the Great, when The death of Amanat Khu took place in X095 A H. 

Mir Hussain, with his son, Mir KamaNid-Din Hasan, Mian Shah Noop>i>Hamavi, who was a saint and 

and his gnmdson, Mir Hasan, came to India. whose shrine is still to be seen at Aurangabad, credited 

Mir Hussain became the Minister of Police in Bengal, him with a considerable spiritual insight Pour of his 

and during the Kashmir wars he rendered excellent ser« children became high dignitaries cl tiie state. His 

vice which obtahied for him the iqipreciatioa of the eldest son was Mir Abdul (^iri Dianat Khan, and his 

public. After the demise of Mir Htnsain, Mir Hasan second son, Mir Hussain Amanat Khan. One of thm 

was appointed in his place. He was greatly esteemed was anointed Sarfidchss minister, while the other 

by all who knew him, Mir Kamai*nd>Din Hasan, the became Prime Minister. Mir Hussain Amanat Khan 

son M Mir Hasan Khiyi(^ was educated under Shah became Viceroy of Gujarat and governor of the fort of 

Mahomed Amin QadiriJii^greift saint At the request Surat He was succeeded in this poM by his brother, 

of Khsja Shmi^dd'Xiii^i# tpjme to India, whcm he was Mir Abdul Qadiri Dianat Khan, who luM been minister 

'rebeivedtrifi^l^^eriail 'ho^^ 'for the Deccan.' His third .soil .uiMlv''Akhar Rahman 

boUMtetad i^i^^^fo Hnilt, and subsequently he Wisarat Khan, who becunq miirfster for Malwa and 

beoauki Minister df: Thattak^v^ M Haasain Bijiqmr. His foatth son, Kastna Khan, was minister for 

Amanat Khan I^ iraa a dimiple of ^h MMiomed Mooltan, The nstme of Mir Kasim Khan’s son was Mir 

AntikmADin QAdiri, came tq India in 1014 A H., and Hasan Ali Khan, who died at the early age of twenty, 

\ / was ‘ Shabrida Khdoiam ms the battle of Rana. leaving one son, Mir Abdnr Razak, who was afterwards 
~ After tite-.%ht.te.wras,msidr of the - so eeMwaied under the titles of Shah Nsaws Khan 

’,0'4v««deiii'aiMleu^^ . .Sammin4idd>wM'Bal^^ 







There is a large square with palatial buildings at to remain. It is utmecess^ to xdate here what fol> 

Aurangabad which still bears the name of Shah Nawas lowed. Aftor Kamb NiaanMid>ltowlaVi death. Muaelftr 

Khan and attests to the grandeur of the family in those Jung became toe'ntksr qf Aroot, but during his journey 

days. Mir Abdul Qadiri Dianat Khan was succeeded in from Areot he died neat Cuddapah. 

his office of minister for the Deccan by his son, Ali Nawab ^labht Jnng, AmitHSl-Mumalik, Aaaf Jah II., 
Naki Khan, who was followed by his grandson, Mir the true heir, then beimme the ruler, and on his way to 

Mnhained Naki Wisarat Khan, who is tnrn was sue* Kamul pastnid throngh Cnddiapah. Nawab Samsam-oid* 

ceeded by his brotlier. In the time of Nawab Asaf Jah, Dowla accompanied the troops to Karnnl and then left 
Mir Moliamed Hussun Khan was invested with the title for AutangabM with his most devoted and loyal adviser, 

Amtoud-Dowla Mansur Jung. He afterward met his Mir Golam Ali Asad. After a few days* stay there he 

deatlt, along with Nawab Samsam*ttd<Dowla Bahadur. went to Hyderabad, where he had the honor of an inter* 

In the reign of Aurangseb, Mir Moliamed Kasim Khan view with Nawab Salabat Jung, who appointed him gov 

was employed in Bijdpur and after filling several high ernor of Hyderabad. - But shortly afterward he rented 

and responmble posts in different places (vis., ministe^ from the service and returned to Aurangabad, 

diips for Mooltan and Lahore and viceroyalty of Mool- When Nawab Salabat Jung Amir-ul-Mumalik went to 
tan), he became minister for Kashmir. He died in 1x35 Antangabad he sent for Nawab Sam8am-ud*Dowla and 

A. U. Mir Mohamed Kasim Khan’s son, Mir Hasan made him mediator between himself and the Imperial 

Ali Khan, died in the prime of life. His son, Mir Minister, and conferred on him a monthly hereditary 

AlKlur Rasak Shah Nawaz Klian Samsam*ud»Dowla, was honorarium of 7000 rnpres, with 7000 horse and 7000 

born on the twenty-ninth Ramzan xiiz A. H., in the foot, to keep up his dignity. 

city of Lahore, and while very yoiing he went to Nawab Samsam-nd-Dowla received the title and the 
Aurangabad. Nawab Asaf Jah conferred an office on command on the 14th Safar 1167 A. H. For four years 

him, and within a short time the Emperor of Delhi he performed the duty of principal adviser to Asaf JsJi 

appointed him minister for the Berats. He remained IL with the utmost prudence. 

minister for a long time and performing his duties so He set the afrits of the state on a better footing and 
satisfactorily that Nawab Asaf Jah Bahamtr once said of its finances on a sound basis. He established an equi- 

him: **His acts bear the stamp of glory and faithfulness.** librium between income and expenditure, in spite of 

In T150 A. H. Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur was ordered large demands on the treasury, and he declared that he 

to wait on the Emperor, Mohammad Shah, at Delhi, and would shortly be in a position to show a surplus, 

he left his son, Nawab Nazim>ud-Dowla Nasir Jung, in It was at this time tlmt Nawab Amir-ul*Mtimalik went 
charge. Nawab Nazim>ud>Dowla Nasir Jung became , to the Berars to punish Raghu Bhousle, who paid 5,00,- 
very friendly with Nawab Samaam<nd-Dowla. He took 000 rupees as the price of peace. Surya Rao, who, ever 

him into his confidence and made him his own dewan, since the time of Nawab Asaf Jah I., had defied the 

although he was dewan for the Berars. Nawab Samsam- Nizam’s authority, was captured at this place by Nawab 

ud-Dowta perfonnecl the duties of lx)th offices satisfac- Samsam-ud-Dowla, and his territories were annexed to 

torily. When Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur returned from His Highness the Niaim’s dominions. In 1168 A. H., 

Delhi, some evil-minded persons incited Nawab Nasir Nawab Samsam-ud-Dowla accompanied Nawab Asaf Jah 

Jung to rebel against his father, and contrary to Nawab on an expedirion against the Rqjah of Mysore, who paid 

Samsam-ud-Dowla’s advice, Nawab Nasir Jung did so, 50,00,000 ntpees, after which thw returned to Hyaera- 

but he was soon defeated. ^d. In the same year, Alumgir II., the Emperor of 

Asaf Jah^s troops snrtonnded Nawab Nasir Jung’s Delhi, conferred on Nawab Samsam-ud-Dowla *'mahi” 

elephants, on which was also seated Nawab Samsam-ud- and ** maratib,” honors which are generally conferred only 

Dowla, who, on the advice of Hirsullah Khan, the on royal personages, as tokens of esteem and re«rd. In 

grandson of Seadullah Khan, the minister of Delhi, 1x69 A. H., the capture of the Deccan by Baligi'-'Rab 

alighted from ftie elephant Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur, matly alarmed the Emperor and his officials, but Bolaji 

being under the impression that Nawab Sansam-ud- Rao unexpectedly surrendered himself to Nawab Sam- 

Dowla had something todowith the rebellion, was not then sammd-Dowlo. In 1170 A. H., Nawab Samsam-ud- 

friendly toward him ; consequently Nawab Samsam-ud- Dowla resolved to put down the Mahratta leader. Ram 

Dowla did not interfere in Court aiBairs. But when Chander, wlio had seized the district of Bhalki and other 

Asaf Jah was made aware of the real facts cd the case, a places situated in the. province of Bederbut, and d^ed 
reconciliation took place, and Samsammd-Dowla was the authority of the Nizam. 

made minister for the Berars. On the dmth of Nawab After Balaji Rao’s submission, Nawab Samsammd- 
.Aaaf Jah, Nawab Nasir Jung succeeded him, and shortly Dowla accompanied Nawab Amirml-Mnmalik Asaf 

sdterward sent for Nawab Samsam-ud-Dowla from Jah Bahddnr IL to Aurangabad and took the fort 

Berars and made him his own dewan. He adminirteted of Dowlatabad from the Syeds of Bokhara. Owing to 

the six provinces of the Deccan so judiciously that when the non-payment of the troops, in the year 1x70 A. H., 

Nawab Nizam-ud-Dowla, by command of the Emperor, some mischievous petaona inftueneed them to create a 

left for Delhi, he left Nawab Samsam-ud-Dowlla in disturbance, and Nawab AminnbMumalik was induced 

charge of tlie whole country. While presenting a gold to appoint Bamlat Jung in jdaice of Nawab SamsanMtd- 

ring to him before bis departure he ssiid :.** This is the Dowla, who 'retired to Dowlatabad with: idl hiSwealth . 

seal of Solomon the prcqihet.” Scaredy had Nawab and retmue. Mir Golaxh Ali Asad, Samsapwid-Dowla’s 

Nasir. Jung reached the banks of the Narbada river most loyal adviser, went alone to Nawab i^uja-ol-Mnlk 

when a firman reached him, orderiim; him to return to Bahadur and spoke to him on Nawab i&iasam-fidr 

Hyderabad. Nawab Naur Jung Went to Aroot and there D^la’S behalf, and after a few visits managed to raise 

defeated His rival, Moosnffifr jnng, in battle^ Nawab tile siege of the fort of I>bwlats 3 »d. AtthisrimeNawab 

Samsam-nd^Dowb advised Nawsb Nasir Jung not to Nkamnid-Dowla Askf Jab XL, on his way tliirot^ 

stay longer in Areot, .but to leave Mdianieq AlilChan, BSliehpnr and other olatricta, w(mt to Anrangabad. 

son of Aawae«i-Diq Khan, with the l^sglW^ to help Nawab Amiml'Mitnialik araouited hiin his heir and 

pnniiffi the 9 ii^cbi;for their eneroaehnients, aithott^ he conferred oh hiin the title Of Nisteati-Mulk Asaf Jidi ’ 

thought the Bhglim srereqttite strong enough to succeed Bahadur. Araf Jah IL apfMntcti laitQelsm AU^ . 
if without assutaikce. Naateb Natir JuitBt however, to attend <m hto while he waa sidving to bring ahont a 

would not act up to this advice, bnt made up his mind raoepeiUatMm between hihisclf ahd^ Nhwaib'- Swurinwiii!* 






Dowla. Nawab Sainsatn*ad*Dowla wrote a long list of 
Ilia aervicea and gave it to Mir Goliam Ali Aaad to get it 
aigned by Nawab Asaf Jali, who, after due conaidera- 
tioii, aigned and return^ it, and Nawab Sauiaain*ud* 
Dowla waa induced to preaent himself before the Niaam. 
When Nawab Samsam-ud'Dowla made up his mind to 
see Nawab Aaaf Jah Bahadur, the highest officials of his 
state were order^ to receive him. After being kindly 
received by the chief nobles, he went and paid his 
respects to Nawab Asaf Jah II. and Nawab Amir>ul* 
Mumalik on the same day. 

He accompanied Nawab Asaf Jah il. to the city of 
Lahore, where he came near lasing his life on account 
of Hyderjung. 

On the a6tli Rajab 1171 A. H., he was taken orisoner, 
together with his children, Mir Abdul Hye Khan, Mir 
Abdus Salam Khan, and Mir Abdul Nabi Khan. He was 
assassinated along with his youngest son on the 3d Ram* 
jail 1171 A. H. His son, Mir Abdul Hye Khan Samsam 
Jung Shaitisud'Dowla Samsam'ul-Mulk, was appointed 
minister for the BeratSi and in the reign of Salabat Jung, 
governor and commanderdn-chief of the Dowlatabad 
fort He was also made minister for the Deccan and 
continued a long time in that office. Mir Jalall*ud*Din 
Ishag Khan, the second son of Mir Mahomed Nazim 
Khan, was appointed governor of Kashmir. He went 
to Lahore, on being sent for by his uncle, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, wlio^ with the consent of Mir Askari Khan, 
appointed him commander of tlie fort of Shorapur, but 
he died in 1196. He liad three sons, Mir Kasim Ali 
Khan (who was coiiintander of H. H. the Nizam’s 
forces), Mir Kamatud-Din Khan (son*in*law of Mir 
Abdul Hye Kliaii) and Mir Kazim Ali Khan, who was 
a nobleman of H. H. the Nizam’s court. This noble* 
man had two sons, Mir Askir .\li Khan and Mir Abbas 
Ali Khan Nizam Yar Jung Nizam*Yar>ud*Dowla Husam- 
ul'Mulk Hosam*nl*Umara Khan Khanan Bahadur. 

It will not be out of place here to give a few genea- 
logical facts regarding Nawab Khan Khanan Bahadur’s 
mother, Jehan Sultan Begam (daughter of Mahomed 
Mir Miran, minister to Sultan Mahomed Kutub Shah), 
who was a^pted by Sultan Mahomed Kutub Shah. 

When Sultan .Abdullah Kutub Shah was bom, Sultan 
Begam was given in marriage to Mir $^ma (who was 
minister in the reign of Sultan Abdulhm Kutub Shah). 
Sultan Begam’s daughter^ Sahib Begam, had two daugh- 
ters: (r) Sharf-un-Niaa Begam, the mother of Khan 
Khanan ; (a) Padshah Begam the mother of Mir Alum. 
When Mir Alum was sent oti a mission from Hyderabad 
to Calcutta, Nawab Khan Kluman accompanied him as 
a member of the deputation, and when war broke out 
between Tippu Sultan and H. H. the Nizam, he cast in 
Itis lot with Nawab Nazim Ali Khan Bahadur. He was 
also sent i^funst Rija Mahipat Ram, who rebelled 
against the Nizam, when the British troow proceeded 
from Secunderabad against Nawab Mohammd*Dowla, 
Nawab Khan Khaium accompanied them. By a great 
display of courage he managed by means of a ladder to 
climb the wall and enter the palace. Nawab Mohariz- 
ud-Dowla was very much surwriaed to see Nawab Khan 
Khanan, who was well ({gmed, saluting him. In recog- 
nition of his meritorious services Nawab Khan Khanan 
Bahadur received ftom the Nizam ja^rs yielding an 
income of aa lakhs of rupees per annum. Nawab Khan 
Khanan Bahadur, who olw^^ did his best to please his 
sovereign,, went idong with H« H< Naeab Aaaf Jah II, to 
Kara. He also took part at the battle of Khndla, where 
he distiiignudied Mmsel£ 

He was a botit soldier, and the numerons wounds and . 
sword cuts on hts fime rather improved hb niatnial 
appearance, in the estimation of the publkt, . ; 

His son, Mir Gholam HusMiln Khan BskhiMil-Mnlk - 


i.": ■ 


Hisam-nd-Dowla Sofder Jung, has rendered sbnal service 
to government on many occasions. 

In the j^ear 1857., on the ouft}ieak.ef the great Sepoy 
Mutiny, Sir Salar Jung I. had sntdi confidence in Nawab 
Pakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur and bis army that he petitioned 
His Highness to allow the Nawab’s trpm to co-operate 
with the British troops whenever their services were 
requited. He was entrusted with the duty of looking 
after the safety of Englishmen. By order of Nawab 
Pakhr-iil-Mnlk Bahadur his troops safely escented Eng- 
lishmen to the British, frontier. His two sons ate (i) 
Nawab Mir Asad Ali Khan Nizam Yar Jung Nizam Yar- 
ud-Dowla Hnsam-ul-Mulk Khsin Khanan Bahadur; 
(a) Nawab Mir Sar&raz Hussain Khan Safder Jung 
Musher-nd-Dowla Pakbr-ul-Mulk Bahadur. 

We will conclude with a brief sketch of the life 
the latter. Nawab Mir Sarfaraz Hussain Khan Safdar 
Jung Musher-nd-Dowla Pakhr-nl-Mulk Bahadur was 
bom on the 15th Mohurram 1277 A. H., and was edu- 
cated in Arabic, Persian and English. When bis 
Question was finished he devoted bis. time to learning 
judicial and revenue work, which he did in a short time. 
During this time the Nawab, being a keen and ardent 
sportsman. Used to join the British officers in sports. In 
Jact, he was the first nobleman at Hydembad to mix 
freely with Englisli gentlemen in sports. He was also 
the first to adopt English ways in his domestic life. He 
has thus set a good example which has been largely 
followed. 

In 1877 A. D. he accompanied H. H. the Nizam to 
the Imperial Durbar held at Delhi, when Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, assumed the title of the ” Empress of 
India.” He accompanied H. H. to Aurangabad in 1883. 
In 1884 he also accompanied His Highness to Calcutta 
to visit the International Exhibition. In 1886, at 
Nandgoon (the British frontier) he received H. E. the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the then Viceroy and 
Governor General of India. He afterward accomranied 
His Excellency to Aurangabad, where he directed, with 
great tact and ability, the whole reception and the state 
festivities. He also showed His Excellency all the 
points of interest at the tombs of the Roza and the 
Ellora caves and the fort of Dowlatabad. 

After the installation the present Nizam a Council 
of State was formed of which Nawab Pakhr-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur was made a member. The Council was formed 
in the early part of 1400 Hijri. After six months, in 
addition to his being a memhv of the State Council, he 
was appointed Minister of the Police Department 
Acknowledging the valuable services he rendered to the 
countpr os Police Minister (which office he held till 2302 
P.) His Highness promoted him to the miiiistership of 
the Judicial Department, to which several other deport- 
ments were subsequently added, and the titie of 
” Wazir ” was conferred on hhn. His offidal del^[n»- 
tion is ” Wasirwa-Moia^ul-Meham*i<-AdalatTwai'UihOoi>i- 
Amah.” 

When die Cabinet Council was farmed he was made a 
member. He is also tilie Vice-President of the. Hydera- 
bad Li^lative Council. He received the cfeaigb of the 
Court of Wards direct from H. H. the Nizam hr 130a P. 
The Nawab Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur has Mx sons and 
three daughters, and a grandson, in whose edfumtion be 
takes an ^-absmbing interest' Hfe miu ai^ 

Nawab Mir Ektam Hiusain Khan Bahadur. 

Nawab Mir Mbkorrum Hussain Khan Bahadur. 
Nawab Mh Dsidar HiwMin Khan 
Nawab Mir Dhmat Htwmia Khan Bdka^ 

Nawab Mir Amadat''Hqasf 3 iiJB^^ Bii^Kdqr. 

Nawab Mhr Vizartft Htunain Khaii Bahidtur. ^ ^ 

.. .His grandson is.;- 
Nawab iftdEhar HuaaMtt 




U^n^er tite present dfininistettOM of the conn* 
try he lias thought fit to n^ve them both an 
Oriental axux Western education. With this 
view he has employed learned ludkit and 
Peruau moulavis to attend to the . former, while 
the latter hiss been entmsted entirely to £n> 
ropean tutors and governesses. Hie education 
of these children commeneed when they were 
very young. They seem equally at home in 
Urdu, Persian, and English, asif each were their 
mother tongue. The progress they have made 
in languages and in general knowledge at such 
an early age is a hopefhl sign for the future 
of the Nisam’s dominions. With a view to 
further study the four eldest sons have been sent 
to England in chargs of their tutor, Mr. Thur^ 
tan, who is a Cambridge graduate. The two 
eldest sons, after undergoing a preliminary train- 
ing at Park Hill, Lyndhurst, under Mr. W. P. 
Rawusley, have joined Eton, while the younger 
ones are still at Park Hill, Lyndhurst The re- 
port of the progress these young noblemen are 
making in the classics. Preach, Mathematics 
and Science is highly satisfactory and must 
be very gratifying to the Nawab and to all 
interested in the welfare of tlie Nisam’s domin- 
ions. In the matter of the education of his chil- 
dren the Nawab Pakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur has set 
an excellent example to the whole country. 

The Nawab’s eldest daughter is married to 
Nawab Mir Bizaat Hu.ssain Shall Nawax Khan 
Pateh Yar Jung Samsam-nd-Dowla Shnja-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur. By this marriage the Nawab Pakhr- 
ul-Mulk Baihadur has now a grandson, Mir 
Iftkhar Hussain Khan by name. The Nawab has 
inherited large jagirs from his ancestors, in which 
he exercises full civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
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The Fantty of 

ji 

Mat^ejah i^tshei\ perstjad 
Batjadui*. 

Peehkar to H; H. the Nisam. 

n HB subject of our sketch is the chief 
representative of one of the most dis* 

' tinguished Hindu families in the 
Deccan. Hindustan, or Northern India, was the 
original home of the remote ancestors of Maha- 
rajali Kishen Persha 4 > and the most illustrious 
of those ancestors was the celebrated Rajah Toder 
Mai, who was the Minister of Finance to the 
Emperor Akbar. Rai MuTchand, the fifth in 
descent from Rajah Toder Mai,' went to the 
Deccan with Asaf Jah Nizam>ul‘Mulk, the Moghul 
Viceroy, who subsequently established his own 
independence and became the founder of the 
dynasty of sovereigns known as the Nizams of 
Hyderabad. Under Asaf Jah Nizam>ul>Mulk, Rai 
Mulchand held the office of Karrora, or the head 
of the customs and excise. He was succeeded in 
that office by his son, Rai Luchchi Ram, who 
had two sons, Rai Nanak Ram and Rai Narain 
Das. On Luchchi Ram's death, his eldest son, 
Rai Nanak Ram, succeeded to his father’s appcnnt* 
ment. Rai Narain Das died about the year 1776 
A. D., anlf^ his two sons, Chandu Lall and Govind 
Bttksh, were brought up by their nncle, Nanak 
Ram. It was reserved for Chandu Lall to raise 
the family to that ]Mtch of eminence, in the Deccan, 
which it had occupied in Northern India during 
the time qt Bajah Toder Mai, The following is 
a brief adcpunt of Maharajah jPtandu Lall’s life 
Chandh Lall was btnn 1111^766 A. D. tie held 
a ffdandUmte ai^ntment in the customs depart- 
nmit, Nanak Ram was the 

hasd .Vt^ deniKrisnont Some time after the 
. >4011^ ; di his m Chandu Lall himself was 

'hnt/he'. .soon - resigned . the' n^ce. 

lit hfir AUnm was appointed.^Prime 

Miniate^,: Lall' was employed in yarious 

offioes of tniit In zte6 he was appointed Peshkar, 


and after Mir Allum’s death, in z8o8, he became 
the real Minister of the Nizam’s Government, 
Muttir>nl‘Mulk being Dewan in name only. 

The most rexuarkaUe feature in Maharajah 
Chandu Lall’s character was his benevolence, to 
which there seemed to have been no limit. 
While holding the high office of Peshkat, he 
was paid by a commission on the revenues, which 
produced an average of nearly three lakhs of 
rupees annually and he also received a consider- 
able sum in presents, on the appointment of persons 
to the different offices. But it was a well-known 
fact in Hyderabad that, notwithstanding his 
princely income, Maharajah Chandu Lall uns 
always out of pocket. At the same time, he was 
free from ostentation of every kind, and was not 
extravagant in any way. As a matter of fact he 
had completely annihilated self and lived only for 
others. So widespread was the famie of his liber- 
ality, that people from remote parts of India 
flocked to him for help, and no one who appealed 
to him for assistance was ever disappointed. He 
retired from office in September 1845, on a monthly 
pension of thirty thousand rupees. This pension 
enabled him to continue his. liberality, although 
not on as large a scale as before. He died on 
the 15th April 1845. Maharajah Chandu Lall’s 
name has passed into a proverb on account of 
his extraordinary liberality. 

We make the following extracts from a sketch 
of this remarkable man by Sir Henry Russell, 
who was the British Resident in Hyderabad from 
x8ii to 1820. 

“He (Maharajah Chandu Lall) has been very 
well educated teth as a scholar and a public 
officer. His understanding is sound ; his talents 
quick; his memory retentive; his industry inde- 
fatigable and he has great experience and aptitude 
in all modes of business from the highest branches 
down to the most minute detail. He does every- 
thing for himself, and the labour which he per- 
forms is almost incredible. His only recreations 
are music and literatures At about midnight his 
business is closed, and he is then attended by 
singers and musicians, and by a number of 
persons who are eminent fer their learning, their 
sl|ill in poetry, or for any other polite attainment, 
with whom he converses for about an hour, and 
then retires to rest He is convinced that the 
Nizam’s power can not support itself, and he is 
devoted with unquestionable fidelity, to the alliance 
with the British Government.’* 

For thirty-five years Maharajah Chandu, Lall 
played a most important part in India politics. 
Throughout that long period he ruled the Nizam’s 
Dominions as ^f^ent Minister, but holding the 
designation of x^mhkar and nevtr wishing to 




change that dcaignation. It was most impor< 
tant period in the histoty of British India. It 
w<u anring , that period that the lipwer fd* the 
great Marietta The . 

^hwa*s Gavetnineht. riie 

two greatest wania^ of those di^ii^ Doiihd Rao 
Scinma and Jriraraht lUo Holhaf, were reduced 
to submission aiid the princniality of llaghuji 
Bhousla (the Marfaatta clrief of Briar) was antieaea. 
It wril during thri period that the Tend 
were suppresera and /their daring leader thade a 
vassal of the British Goyernment It was also 
during those stirring tiines that the British Flrir 
was hoisted on the most.famous fort in all Hin> 
du8ian^->the ibrt of l^urtpur^whidi had hitherto 
been derined iniprcghable, and the British soldier 
established the siipranacy of British arms in the 
mountainous regions of Nepal, as well as on the 
fertile riil of Burinah< Indeed, it was during that 
period that the English succeeded in establishing 
themselves as the Paramount Power in India in 
place of the great Moghul, and the representative 
of the Moghul Emperors, Avho were still occup}*- 
ing the throne of Drihi, were solemnly informed 
of this fact by Lord Amherst, the representative 
of the British Government in India in those days. 

Maharajah Chandu Lall having carefully watched 
the course of these marvellous events, which hap- 
pened in rapid succession, became fully convince 
in his mind that the safety and stability of the 
tbrone of his lord and master depended entirely 
upon an alliance with the British Government 
and, throughout his career, as the responsible 
head of the Nizam’s Government, he directed his 
best endeavours towards strengthening the bonds 
of friendship betiveen the two governments. These 
endeavours of the sagacious and faisighted Hindn 
statesman were duly appreciated and acknowledged 
by the highest British authorities in India, as 
well as in England. 

Maharajah Chandu Lall had two sons named 
respectively Bala Persad and/Nanak Bnksh. Bala 
Persad was bom iu 1203 Hijri. In his younger 
days he used to assist his father in official busi- 
ness. He was appointed to the office of Karrora 
but he soon resigned that office. After his father’s 
, death he was ofiered the office of Peshkar but he 
declined the honour. He obtmued the title of 
** Raja Adhiraj Bahadur ” as well as a Munsab 
of iiye thousand rupMs, and he commanded four 
thousand sowars^ He died cu the 28th Rajab 
1265 Hijri. 

Rajah Nanak Buksh, hrid the office cf Karrora 
for some time. 

Raja Ram Buksh, son of Raja Govind Buksh 
and nephew of Maharajah Chandu Lall, v^as first 
i^poiutm Peshkar and subsequently Dewau. But 
hiB service althgetl**^ exceed five yriirs, 

after which he led a retired life. . 

Mhharajrit Naraiu Prisad Narainder Bahadur 


was the son of Rajah Adhiraj Bala Persad and 

g randson of Maharajah Chandu Lall. He was 
om iu 1244 Hijri. . He was thoroughly well 
versed in Arabic and Persian literature. He knew 
English 8tiffici«htly wdl to converse iu that 
langnaj^ with Englishmen. In private life he 
ri^dly adhried to the customs, and manners of 
hft ibritffithera. Alth<^h a Hindu -by birth, he 
srai a Snfe in faith, aim had no partiality for 
any 'paririhlar fomi of worship. He was appointed 
Peshkiir ifay H. H. Nasir-ud-Dosda on the same 
day thatiSalar Jung was aiqx>inte 4 Minister (13th 
June 1853). It is^ said that in order io impress 
upon the public mind that be made no distinction 
between tue two . officers His Highness presented 
the customai^' khilluri to both of them simul- 
taneously. 

In the mouth iof 55 ilhcj 1273 Hijri, H. H. 
Afzal-ud-Dowla, father of the present Nizam, 
conferred upon him the title of “Rxjai'Rajayaii” 
and presented him with five pieris of jewelry. 
He subsequently obtained the title of “ Narainder 
Bahadur.*’ 

In the year of the Muti^, when the 
wave of iusurrectiott was spreading far and wide. 
Maharajah Narain Persad was the first to obtain 
information from a reliable source of an intended 
attack upon the British Residency in Hyderabad 
by the ^pulacc, who were in leasee with the 
secret agents of the rebal leaders. The Maharajah 
at once conveyed the infemnation to Sir Salar 
Jnn^ I., and strongly advised him to adopt pre- 
cantionary measures against any sudden rising. 
The value of the Mimarajah’s information was 
fully appreciated when, a few d^s after, the 
expected disturbance actually took place, bnt, 
owing to the prompt measures used, it was easily 
suppressed. The Maharajah received suitable 
acknowledgment of his loyalty to the British 
Government in the shm of costly presents soon 
after the restoration of peace. In 1877 he was 
given a silver medal ou the occasion of the Delhi 
durbar. 

After the death of Sir Salar Jung I., in 1883, 
Maharajah Narainder Bahadur was appointed 
senior administrator, with the late Minister’s son, 
Salar Jnng II., as Junior. During his career as 
senior administrator, one of the most important 
works done W the Nizam’s Government was the 
sanctioning of the railway from Secunderabad to 
Bezwada. 

Maliarajah Narain Pershad died at the age cf 
62 on the Z4th Ramzan 1306 Hijri. 

Maharajah Narain Pershad Narainder Bahadur 
left no mate issne. Maharajah Kisheu Pershad 
Bahadur, Peshkar to His Highness the Nizam, 
is the son of the Maharajah’s only daughter, and 
consequently his heir. ^ The biography of the 
Peshkar will be found iu the offioial portion of 
this work. 
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The family of 

I(sya Ilai Rayai) Bahadur. 

^M gRISHNAJEE Pundit, flmnder of the family 
of Raja Bai Kayuu Rahnidur, waa aur* 
named Bhala Uao. He was a Vatandar, 
and a native of Lambgaon and Veemnigarm in 
the taluka of Takli, which were under the circar 
of Daulatabod in the subnh of AtmiiigHbad. He was 
fortunate enough to have nn audience with Shah 
Jehan, the em)ieror of Delhi, in 1 065 Hijri, which 
resulted in his Ixnng made court inunsulxlar, in 
which Cipadty he served for 65 years. His faith- 
fulness, h<»nesty, and intelligence pleased Shah 
Jehan so much titat his interests were hMilced after 
by the emi»eroi’ personally. The pundit die<l at the 
age of 80, leaving two sons, Bai Monx) Pundit, agwl 
fifteen, imd Kai Naroo Pundit, aged twelve, whf» were 
both at the emperor’s court. Tliese sons were well 
looked after at court, and when they arrived at men’s 
estate their faithful services secured a contitimtnce of 
the empenv’s favors, and, on ac-xaint of this, many 
became jealous of them and would have done them 
harm had an opportunity presented itself. Nawab 
Asaf Jah liked the brothers so much that he was 
seldom a <lay without being in their company a por- 
tion of the time. 

Hearing of a rebellion tiiat liiul been instigated by 
Nasir Jung (his own son), Nawnb Asaf Jali retired 
from Delhi, with the two brothers. This (xicurrcd in 
1740 A. D. Moroo Pundit, the elder cf the brothers, 
was installed in the ])ust of peskliary u 1163 H. 
for the honest and faithful services he had rcndenxl 
to the State, but he only served for two years, when 
he died, at the age of 78. His brother Naroo Pundit, 
who survived him, suQcecdedto the post, and eiyoyed 
the posilion until he died on the 2nd Sliawal 1 165 H., 
at the age of 77, leaving two sons, Sliunkerjee Piimlit 
aged 88, and Hurbajee Pundit aged 88. 

Bai Shnnkeijee Pandit had been installed in the 
post of }}rin<^t record-keeper of the State daring 
the reign of Nawab Amir-ul-Mumalik, Asaf Dowla, 
Nawab Syed Mahomed Khan Bahadur, Salabat Jung, 
in 1164 H., and he iwrved the State honestly and 


foithfolly, till cholera oarried him off at the age of 46, 
ill 1 178 H. He left two sons, Bai Dhondajee Pundit, 
..ged SO, and Rai Nanajee Pundit, aged 38. Hurbajee 
Pandit, the brother of the deceased, died, at the age 
of 70, in 1103 H. (1770 A. D.) at Lombgaon, where 
he had grmc for a clumgi! of air, having been attacked 
by paralyris when in the city of Hyderabad. He left 
but ime son, named Lnxumon Pundit. 

Rai Dhondajee, aliat Gimeshdus, and Rai Nanajee 
Pundit, aged 29, after the death of their father, were 
instiilled in the office of record-keeper of the Stale 
during the reign of Nawab Gnfraumab. Afler a time 
Kai Dlotuhijee Pundit was iustaUed in the ixist of 
peskliary, ropitu'ing Baja G«^iar. He was given tlie 
dtlc Baja Bai Bayan Bahadur Diyanatram, and 
sliortly afterwards the title of Diyanat Want w'ns con- 
ferred ii|:k)u him. During the ministr}' of Nawah 
Rukiind Dowla Bahmlur, Nanajee Pundit received 
the title of Btyu Nanakram Amanat Want on the 
36th /ilkad 1185 H. (31st March 1773 A. D.), which 
honor was recognized, liy the presentation to him of 
khilats during testivuls and on the uccutnons of 
inarriuge ceremoiucB. In short, the two young men 
were muter the favor of the emperor to such an extent 
that he gave them khilats with mash and 1avazimat,and 
others were iiistulletl and receivc<l klglats through 
these two brothers. On the (xjeasiuns of tlie receipt of 
firmans from the emperor, and during the change of 
ministry, they were also recognized, and they always 
remained in close attendance u|K>n the em|>eror. Baja 
Dhondajee Puntlit died at tlie age of -55, on the 29th of 
Moliurriim 1 198 H., Imvii.ig his younger lirother Baja 
Nanakram Amanat Want, and three sons, Rai Oina- 
kand Bno, Bai Ranikivlas, and Rai Ajipa Rao. 
Nanajee Pundit, tlie youiigi;r hrotlier of Dhondajee 
Pundit, wliose title was Nanakaram Amanat Want, 
wM installed in the liereditary rights and dignities of 
the estate. The funeral ceremony of Dhondajee 
Pandit tiMik place in the month of Safar 1198 H. 
Nanajee Pundit died «in the 23rd Safiur 1200 H. 
(26tli DeccmlxT 1785 A. D.), aged '55. 

Bai Oniakant Bao, eldest sun of the deceased 
Dhondajee PtiniUt, was instnileil with tlie title of Raja 
and Munsiib Aka Suddy in BaUsoni 1193 H. (April 
1779 A. D.), but he dit^d stHin ofterworda. 
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Ant AainkndiWjthc necondnon ofDhrnidnijcA Pundit, 
iit thi.* ng(! <jf ]5 received the title (tf Bni and Munnub 
Hnznry <in the Kth of Shawal 1 1 93 H., and on the 1 2tli 
Shawal 1195 H. he waa inatnUod aa Hhadiiry. At 
tli«! aju;i! of 20 he waa apiiointed record-keeper, and 
Snriahtndar of aniiahta of Jniniynt and Mutiauh. On 
the 21 at Salhr 1198 H. he received the title of Aaja 
lini Anynn, and aeciircd all the dignitiea of the eainte, 
si'.ch iiH alimi nnknm, aftab^pry, moorclinl, and uniari. 
Me alao roe^tivetl the niaali and vatan or Sirdeab 
Pandij^ri over all the aiibaha of the Deccan, and alao 
Sir Sirdcah Pan<li<pri in Pnr^iina Mnrlnk, Gulbnrga, 
Nnndnr, Ac., and Sinleah Mnkhi of Pritttabpur and 
jnj^liirb, Kiteh as jat jn^rliir and Ijnj jfi};hir, innnt tilta- 
inajitn, ni<rhn dnshat janmiyct, tnfvia dahat tnnkhn. lie 
was granted the title of Diyatiat Want on the Kth 
Zclknd 1198 M. and Tjafa Do Hnjnree Munsub, and 
t.wo thottsand sowars and jewellery were also jt^ven to 
hurt. A tntinsiib of chnrhajary w'as given and alum 
taiknrn was allowtsl. Mis title was Shammj and 
Ihalnrdnr pnlarainin. Miinsttb pni^j linjary, aliun 
nakara, Ac,, were allowed, atid he laHjaine pcalikur, and 
also discliarged the (UttittK of ttiinister in the presence 
of Mis lligliness, wlien AKum-ul-Uniaru went to 
PiKitin. Oti the 29t.h of Shaitan 1287 M. (21st May 
iH22 A. D.), he tiled at the age of 59, leaving one 
still named Uaja ChiinnarajHrHm. 

Kai Apjia Kho, the third son ofDhondnjee Pundit 
at the age of IK enjoyinl tiie title of Diyamuram, and 
on the Kth Zikitd 1198 H. he received the title of 
Maharaja Want Bahadur. He also lual jngliirs, 
ylehling an attniud income of eleven lakhs for 
nigtthdasht jattiayat with |*aiga khos — i. c., control 
over Kuro]>enn and Native (ifficers and soldiers in 
in&ntryand cavaliy—in 1201 H. Outhe 11th Uujub 
1204 H. (2Kth March 1790 A. D.) ho reeeiveil a 
jhalanlnr palamiiiin, alum nakara, and jewels. In 
1218 H. (179K A. D.) he died at the age of S3. 

Baja Sri Krishna Aao, the eldest sun of Baja Sliam- 
raj Baliadur, was liom on the IStliof Bamxan 1 196 H. 
an<l Bhavanishunker Bainiraj was bom on the 12th 
Shawal 1197 H. These two sons were by his first 
wife, but wlwn she died the Raja Shainraj married a 
second wife. SuB|iectingthat these two sons v£ Baja 
Shamnij would nut be prcqiarly jwotected and fed by 


their lather and step-mother, Bakhasi B^m SaMba. 
the wife of His Highness the Nusatn Ali Khan Bahadur, 
sent for them and kept them in her palace, cknng her 
utmost for their pros{)ertty, and, when they had 
reached the age when the thread ceremony tiad to be 
{wrUirmed, preparations for it were ordered, and the 
Begum Sahiba and her husband performed the cere- 
mony of miiig (which lasted four days) in the capodty 
of parents. His Highness tlie Nizam ordered the 
State records to be kept in the dewan khana. where 
he had resided during the ceremony, and since then 
the records have been kept there. When these Ixtys 
retmhed the pn>per age. His Highness the Nizam gave 
them the titles i»f Baja and Bahadur, and Baja Ama- 
iiatram, also Munsuh Do Hazary, resjioctivcly. Baja 
Bhavanishimker Bao was ap|M)iiited )>eshkar of the 
State, and was honontd with the distinctions of Bapuraj 
and Bahadur, for which a khiint of jewels was given 
to him. Bhavanisliunker Bapumj went to Bidar, 
owing to sickness, and died there at the age of 24, 
onthe22ud Zilhij 1221 H. (21st February 1807 
A. D.) without issue. 

Olurnnarajaram, tlurd son of Baja Slianiraj, ami 
st()p-br>>tlier of Kh ivanishunkor, was bom in 1215 H. 
(1800 A. D.), an I oil the 28rd of Shawal 1237 H. 
was installed by Nawab Sikan br Jah Bahadur with 
all his hereiiitary dignities, as Sir Duftary of Dufbar 
Devani .and Mai Snbijat Disican, Sarishtadar of 
sarishta Jamayet and Munsub, Biisum of Sir Desh- 
IsuidigHri, Tabrir Pao Auni and Tahrir of Saiishtadari, 
Ac., Ac., but he (Ued without issue on the 13th 
Ramzan 1249 H. (2.5th December 1833 A 1).). 

Raja JHiram Bao, nepliuw of Chimnamjamm, was 
installed ns linja Bni Rapn Bahadur, with all the 
hereditary rights, jaghirs. Ac., on the 5th of Ramzan 
1249, but at the age of 3t he died, without issue, on 
the 19th Shawal 125 > H. ( 1 2th November 1848 A. D.). 

Raja Narhur Bao, cousin jif Raja Jairam Rao, 
ascended the gadi as Baja Bai Rayan, at the age of 16. 
He was uistalled with jewels (and all the hereditary 
dignities and jaghirs were allowed him) during the 
rrign of Nawab Nazir-nd-Oowla Bahadur, but he died 
at the age of 32, on the 12th Safer 1276 H. (10th 
September 1859 A.D.), leaving one sun, Raja Shun- 
ker Rao. 
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•Raja Shunker Roo suoceoded hiit fatlior. He ^vn8 
bom on the 27th (tf Rajab 1267 H. (9th June 1850 
A. D.) . The ceremony of lue mnnj war performed on 
the 3rd Jamadisani 1278 H., and a kliilat and jeweU 
were j^ven him Hia Highnees Nawab Afkubud- 
Dowla Bahadur on tlw 25th Rajab 1 '.-73. Ho onj<»ycd 
tlie titlee of Raja Kahn lur and Amanat Want during 
his father’s lifetime, and on the 1st RuUsani 1278 
H. he succeeded to 
Uie tjj^le of Raja 
Rai Rayon, for 
which a khilut with 
jewels was given. 

The hereditary dig- 
nities and hered- 
itary office, with 
all tlie jngliirs, were 
given to him. He 
was treated accord- 
ing to the rigltts 
i.nd customs of Ids 
predecessors with 
regard to State af- 
Giirs. The kiiilat of 
niarriiige was given 
to him on tlie 2( th 
Rujab H. 1282 dur- 
ing the reign of 
Hawab Afzul-ud- 
Dowla Bahadur. He 
had two ranis. He 
was a fiuthful ser^ 
vant who always looked after the intere-<t of His 
Highness the Nisam’s Government to the utmost 
of his ability. He was generous-liearted, ami well able 
to manage his office, and he devoted a great port 
of his life to religious affisirs. In all tUngs he con- 
sider the interest of his master, as liis predecesson 
had done before him. He died on 4th Safer 1304 H. 
(1st November 1886 A. D.) in his 88th year. 


Raja Latclnnan Rao, a cousin and wloptcd son 
of Raja Shunker Rao Raja Rai Rayan Bahadur 
Ainaiuit Wont, who siicceeiied the deceased Raja, 
was born on the 16th Jelwj 1290 H. (I.'ith 
February 1874 A. D.), since when he l»is been 
treated as a son by tlie first Riuii Snhilia of T'l-ja 
Shunker Rao. The important ceremony of the muuj 
was jiedormeJ by Raja Shunker Rao and his Kani 

Suhiba on Thurs- 
day, the 8th Jiuiia- 
disaiii 1299 H. 
When Raja Shun- 
ker Rao died, the 
present Rnjn, Lateli- 
man Rao, was a mi- 
nor, and His High- 
ness the Nisam in 
ci>n'ci]m>nce took 
him, witli all his 
estate and records, 
under his |>ersonal 
care, and ksiked 
after his interests. 
0 I the 4th Shawal 
1309 H. His High- 
ness gave him the 
decoration of the 
sahera (a garland 
of flowers) and 
also, in the e!i])a- 
city of a parent, 
arranged for the 
marriage ceremony to be performed, and this took 
place on the 7tb Sliawal 1309 H. A khilat was subse- 
quently given to the young Raja Sahib on Thuwday, 
tlie 1st Sliawal 1312 H. (28th March 1895 A. D.), at 
die durbar usually held daring the Ratiiaan festival. 
The Government allowed Raja Latcbman Rao the 
personal control of all his estate on his having received 
sufficient education and having attained lus majority. 
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Asya Latchnjan Rao, 

ADOPTED SON OP 

raja SRUNKEB RAO RAI RAYAN AMANAT WANT BAHADUR. 

H KN the wife of Khande Kao, the uucIh of 
the late Shmiker Kao Kai ^yan Balia- 
dur, bore a mm, Raja Kai Rayon Shunker 
Rao and his rani, who was a lady of 
weak and delicate conatitiitiun, decided to treat the 
child as their own son, in accordancit with the custom 
of the Sunnetlian. Thia son. Raja Latchman Rao, 
the prewmt holder of the estate, was horn in 1874. 
The rani died in 1884, and Raja Shunker Rao 
breathed his last on the Ist of Nfivernlier 1886. 

Since the death of Raja Shunker Kao the ancestral 
duftar and jagliirs of the minor raja, Latchman 
Rao, have lieen haikod after and managed by His 
flighness’ Governnient, and, although there liave 
been several ministers <luring that time, the young 
raja has been systetnatioally treated by the Govern- 
ment with parental cure, and the rights and privileges 
of the •Sniiiisthan have lieen protected at all times. 
Nawab Loik Ali Khan nppointed Raja Srinivasa Rou 
to lie su|ierintendent of the estate in December 1886, 
and in March 1887 Raja Muhnrajn, Raja Naroin- 
dar Pershad, Bahadur, die peshkor, was appoint- 
ed to look after the atfairs of die estate. On die 17th 
Marcli 1887 a committee for the administration of 
die estate was appointed under die direut sujiervision 
of His Highness, with Colonel Marshall, the private 
secretary to His Highness, as president, and Nawab 
Maliabub Yar Jung Baliador and Mr. A. J. Dunlop as 
members, Mr. D.isondiram lieing se.'iretary to the 
committee. There was a sub-corn niittoe consisdng of 
Bafioo Rao Saliib, Sir Duftar Mart and Rao Sahib, 
Narayen Rao Saldli, and Kisheii. Rao Saliib, who 
worked umler the principal committee, with Mr. 
Pestonjee Jewanjee as the talukdnr of the jaghirs. 

During the ministry of Sir Asmaii Jah Bahadur, 
Moulvi Mahmud Ali was appointed talukilar of 
die jaghirs in 1888, and the education of Raja 
laitoliman Rao was entrusted to the late Mr. H. P. 
Huilson, M. A., who was principal of the Nhnm 
College A the time. D rider this gentleman the 
raja made &ir progress in his educatiem, and the 
prosecution of naimly sports of various kinds. Raja 
Latchman Rao joined die Madrasai-Aliya cm April 26th 
1886 , dnrii^ the administradon vi the estate by the 


committee appointed by Hu Highness. He proee- 
cuted his studies so vigorously thot be was awardad a 
prise, His Highness the Nisam preaiding at the diatri- 
bution, in December 18M8. The r^ja became a rad- 
dent student of thi boarding home attached to the 
school in 1889, during the administration of Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur. He received another prise in 
December 1889 for successfully passing a class exami- 
nation, and in 1890 he secured still another prise for 
proficiency in history and geography, as well as a 
prise for horsemiinship. In the year 1 891 the Red- 
dent was so much phswed with the raja's skill in the 
sports held on His Highness tiie Nisam's birthday 
that he presented Idn with a eilvcr cup for the expldite 
of hie horse “ Rclipse,” and Sir Asman Jah awarded 
him ** The Universe ” for his skill in tent-pegging- 

In 1892 Knja Latchman Rao passed the Middle 
School examination. He would have passed the year 
before had the death of his mother not prevented 
him from attending the examination. The raja was 
only sixteen years of age when he was admitted 
to the Nisam College, and he was ignorant of all 
languages exc;ept Urdu, and was physically weak. 
He worked with great nssi liiity, however, and jiassed 
his examinations crreditably. He was to have matric- 
ulated tliat year, but Ids marriagt^ ceremony put a stop 
to his study for some time. While he was studying 
for the matriculation examination His Higlmcss gave 
him a valuable publication as a reward for the pro- 
gress he liad miule in his studies, and for good 
condiiet. He now studies Knglisli literature, mothe* 
rnatics, |.x)litical economy, &c., privately. He is very 
energetic, a capital horseman, and, as regards per- 
sonal character, he seems in every way fit and worthy 
to perform the resiionsible duties entrusted to him. 

The raja finished Ids actual scliool studies and 
returned to his family on the 4th of January 1894. 
He then looked after the atTairs of the estate for 
a few months, during which time he conducted him- 
self with tact, and gave satisfaction to all concern- 
ed. When Nawab Fateh Nawas Jung was Home 
Secretary, tlie estate was transferred to the Court 
of War^, and Moulvi Sujat Ali was appeduted 
manager. Diuing the ministry of Sir Asman Jah, 
and whilst tlie estate was in chai^ of the Court ui 
Wards, tlie marriage of the mja took place— the 
2nd May 1892, His Highness personally presented 
a floral wreath on the occision. The invitation cards 
bore the words “ Rarkhurdar Raja Latchman Rao, 
khalf (son) of Raja Rai Rayan Amanat Want Baha- 
dur,*’ and were rigned and issued by Sir Vikar-ul- 
(Jmam Bahadur, who was acting on bdialf of the 
Govemmoit. . The actual marriage oetamony waa 
oelebnitad with great deItU on the 5ih May 1888 . 
TMa event wae reoognised by Hie Hig^eaa by 
hia preaentation, personally, of jewela |fo tiha 
at a durbar, la abort, sinoa the death of tiw lota 
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linja Riii Unynn Dnluulur, tlte crttnte iiiid all the 
riglitHaud privilKgee belonging to it have Ixicii pmtect- 
cJ by IiIh HighneHH the Kizani witli ini'cntal cure and 
giiardiunship. 

In 1314 H.His flighneHH’Guvemment handtHlover 
the oatate nbuolutcly to the raja, as lie watt then 
deemed old enough to disclmrge itic diitiot coiiTiected 


with his anccatral jaghirs, &c. The raja has had 
occasion to tliank His HighnesB the Nham for many 
tilings, but ntost of all for the way in which hie inherit* 
ance was preserved vrlulc he was too young to look 
after the estateii himself. In fimt, all that the raja is, 
or may be hereafter, is due in a large measure to Hb 
Highness' personal solidtudo for his welfare. 




Gesealocy of the fmily of Rua Rai Rayan Bahadur* 

Kriiliniijoo 1 nudit 


Rui Mi>too Pundit. 


Rai Naroci Pundit 


Rai Hliuiiki*rjoe Piiiidii 


Uiii Hiirbujev Pundit 


liai niioiidiijiM* Piiiuiit 

Kai Kiiyan fbihaduv 
Diyanatrain 


Riii NaiiHjito Piiiulit 
Naiiakmiii HaYiailiir 
A manat. Want. 


Rai Luxuiiioii Pundit 


Uaja Oiiiakaiit Kdiu. 


Kai UuinkadaM^ Uai Kuo Uni ilaidMijtK) Puiidil. Uui bhnwaii lUio. liai liovind Uuo 
Raja Sliainnij Kaja Aniaiuitniiit ' 

Kai lUiyaii Bahadur Malinraju Wiint 

Diyannt Want Bahtidnr. 


Itai Keaho Bao 


Kiija Kri KriHliua Huju ilimvuiii- liiga v ji. iiuu iUi KriBiiiiti Kao. Kiii Bupoo Kuj liai Kagboopat Kuo Hoi Ambadaa fiao 

Kai> Bahadur. uliunkor Anuiiiai- Uajarain Raja 

... t ... . rain Biiliiidiir, Rai Rayuii 

Auanatriiiii 

Buhudnr 


Ruja Jiiiraui RaiHundf^rKao. Kai Kliande Kao Kai Bhawnn Kao Kai Narliur RaiJajamm 


Kaja Kai Hajaii 
Bahadur 


h 


Bao. 


Rab. 


Raja Narliur Rno ^ 
jftaja Hai Rayan Bahndtir 


Rai Luiuniou Kac». Rai Keahor Kao* 


• • 

^a Shnnicai* Kao 

Raja Rai Bayan BtUiadnr Amauat Want 

Rims 
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§^ed §l;al; «»^ul l^amin, 

Spiritual Adviser to H. H. the Nizam. 

ft... 

'* I*ndae be to God, the T/>nl of the Univcnic, and peace lie on hia 
Prophet, Mahomed and hia deacendants amt coiiipatiioiia." 

n HB saint Hazrat Hajee Syed Shah Nn- 
ruddiii Saheb Kunmisi al Kaderi Haz> 
rat S3'^ed Shah Nuruddiu went from Sad- 
hura,iu Punjab, during the 3'ear ia5oH., 
to the city of Hyderabad, in the Deccan. He 
remained in that city for a period of seven years 
during which his excellent qualities displayed 
themselves in such a way that all the commons 
as well as the nobles and even the learned and 
holy men came to him and took the oath of sub* 
mission to him. The Hazrat gave the benefit of 
his holy teachings freely to all. H. H. Nawab 
Nasir-ud-Dowla having seen the miracles per- 
formed by him, believed in him and gave him 
two villages in Nander zillah, in the province of 
Aurangabad. We are unable to describe the 
full extent of his charities and benevolences for 
want of particulars. After seven years he went 
to Mecca and Medina and after visiting these 
sacred places he returned to India, and went 
direct to Sadhura in the Punjab, which w'as the 
native place of his ance.stors. For seven years 
he went from phicc to place visiting the sacred 
shrines of hol^’’ men of Hindustan, and blessing 
thousands of people with the “ Pai at ” ccremonj'. 
He then went to Hyderabad, where he remained 
for some time. It was during this time that H. H. 
Nawab Afzal-ud-Dowla took the oath of submis- 
sion to him and gave him a village in Karpul 
zilla, Medak, in the province of Bidar, as a 
present. The Nizam often n.sed to visit the Shah 
Saheb at his place and several times invited him to 
the palace. Besides these, thousands of men used 
to call on him and take the oath of allegiance. 

In 1277, the Hazrat again made up his mind 
to go to Arabia, aud after having performed the 
pilgrimage, he visited Medina, Kcrbella, Nazaf, 
and Bagdad. 

In 1278, he returned to Hyderaliad and while 
there he expressed his intention of again going 
to Upper India and asked permis.sion to do so 
from His Highness, Nawab Afzal-ud-Dowla. H. 
H. the Nizam being aversed to losing his comjmn}’, 
requested him to mng his nephew, his daughter 
and her dependents to Hyderabad. Consequently, 
in 1280 the Hazrat sent for his nephew, Syed 
Shah Abdul Rahim Saheb Kumaisi-ul-Kaderi, from 
Hindustan, bestowed his blessings upon him and 
appointed him his Khalifa. 

In 1 283, he was given permission to go to Arabia, 
to perform a pilgrimage, and while away he paid a 
visit to Medina. 

In 1284 H., he returned to Hyderabad. In 1285 
H., H. H. Nawab Afzal-ud-Dowla died, and was suc- 
cet^ed by H. H. the present Nizam, Nawab Mir 
Mahlmb Ali Khan. 

In 1287 H.t the ceremony of tasmia khwani of H. 
H. the Nizam was performed by him. It was he 
who taught the Nizam his first letters and it was 


in his hands that His Highness finished his i-ecital 
of the Koran. 

In 1295 ^'1 fbe Hazrat became ill and nominated 
Shah Abdul Rahim his succes.sor. The Hazrat 
died on the sixth of Shawwal in the same >’cnr, and 
was buried the next day. 

In 1296 H., Nawab Sir Salar Jung I., Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Umraa and all the nobles of the city went 
to the monastery and having performed the ccrc- 
mon}'^ of condolence exhorted Syed Shah Abdul 
Rahim Saheb to exercise patience. Kvery year, 
on a certain daj^ H. H. the Nizam, Sir Salar Jung, 
Sir Vikar-ul-Umraa, Sir Asnian Jah Bahadur, and 
other nobles used to visit his tomb and all were very 
kind and considenate to the Syed Shah Saheb Abdul 
Rahim. The tomb of Hazrat, the mosque and 
the monastery, were constructed by Shah Alxlul 
Rahim. It should also be mentioned that the Haz- 
rat is a Hassani aud Husain i Syed and a direct 
descendant of Sult:ui-ul-Awliya Hazrat Ghans Syed 
Abdul Kadir Jilani and the de.sceut of Syed Shah 
Abdul Rahim can also lie traced to the same source. 

Syed Shah Alidul Rahim has three sons: Syed 
Shah Abdul Hye Kumaisi-ul-Kaderi, Syed Shah 
Ghulam Nuniddin Kumaisi-ul-Kaderi and ,Syed 
Shah Abdul Razzak Kumaisi-ul-Kaderi. 
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Raja I^inwo f^harja I^ia J)h0>’aii)VaDt 

^ahadar Jshi. 

*-trrq!rr.\jft- . 

1 * is a difficult task to trace the ancestors of Raja Shiv raj Dharamvant 
Bahadur Asaf Jahi. All the members of his family, with oue exception, 
were killed Iw a falling house in the time uf Aurangaeb. The sur- 
vivor, Raja &gar Mull, was brought up by Nawab Asaf Jah, and 
accompanied him to the Deccan. Asaf Jah entrusted the mana^mcnt of his 
household to the young Raja, and afteru’ards made him the Daftardari of six 
provinces. Raja Sagar Mull was succeeded by Raja Bhowanidass Dharamvant, 
and after him came Raja Kanval Kishen, followed by Raja Khubchand, after 
whom came Raja Khushhalchand and then Rajachand Kai. Following him 
came Raja Kiren, who died childless. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother. Rma Indeijit, who was the father of the subject of our sketch. 

Raja Shivraj was bom in 1264 H. He first assisted his father in the 
Revenue Department and used to accompany him to the dnrbars held by Sir 
Salar Jung 1 . In 1290 H., he was promoted to the po.st of Revenue Commis- 
sioner. In 1291 H. he was given the title of Raja Bahadur and his ancestral 
mansab. His father died in 1294 H., and in 1297 was confirmed by 

H. H., the Nixam, in his hereditary post and was the recipient of the royal 
favours in the shape of a sirpeeh and a pearl necklace. In 1505 H., he 
received the distinction of '‘Dharamvant,’* followed by the honourable title of 
Raja Rajman. 

The Raja went on a mission to Lord Ripon, then Viceroy, on behalf of 
the nobles of Hyderabad. He was warmly welcomed by his own community 
at Bombay, Allahabad, and other places, and on his return his community 
presented liim with an address in a silver casket. In 1898 A. D., he went on 
a pilgrimage to Allahabad and Benares. Raja Shivraj, bi^idcs being Revenue 
Commissioner, has been Master of Ceremonies, and under the order of the 
Prime Minister he decides the differences that arise amoug.st the Hyderabad 
nobles. 

He was a member of the Committee of Trustees of the Estate of Sir Salar 
Jung. In the event of a prince visiting Hyderabad the Raja is deputed to 
receive him according to the rank of the visitor and to look after his comforts. 
The Princely Visitors’ “Naxars” are also presented to His Highness the 
Nixam, through the Raja. In 1290 H., the Raja established the Kaisth 
Pathshala School, where free education is e^veu to the boys in English, Per- 
sian and Sanskrit up to the Matriculation Standard. The Dharamparjarakshur 
Pathshala, where only Veda Astrology, and the Shastras are taught, was estab- 
lished under his patronage. The Kaja Saheb also maintains a number of 
scluwls in his own jagirs where Persian and the Vernacular are taught. The 
Raja is president of the Kaisth Sabha and he .spends a large sum annually 
for the amelioration of the condition of his own people. He established a 
Jubilee scholarship in 1304 H. and introduced Sanskrit education into the 
Madrassa on the auspicious occasion of His Highness’ accession to the throne. 
In 1897, on the occa.sion of the Diamond Jubilee, he held an examination in 
all the schools maintained by him, and distributed gold and .silver medals to 
the snccessftd students in honour* of the occasion. He also held a grand cele- 
bration in honour of the Diamond Jubilee, which was attended by the nobility 
and gnntiy of Hyderabad. 

The ^jn ^heb has been married four times, his fourth wife being the 
daughter of Rai Suraj Vant Singh, of Fahranagar, Daryabad. 
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The younj|;er eon of Nawab Shah<yar>ul-Mnlk, Ns< 
wab Mir Hussain AU Kimn Baluulnr (who was called 
Imrlad Jung) the young nobles* uncle, was a man 
of many good qualities. He was well 'read and was 
proficient in certiun sciences, hut, although possessed 
of gn at wealth, he wras unassuming and uiuilfeeted 
by the modes and fashions of the present day, pre- 
ferring to follow the customs of hU ancestors. He 
was fund of the sixsioty of men not so well-favored 
as liimsolf, and cultivated the company of der- 
vishes. lie trcatwl the p«x)r with consideration ami 
generoMty , often helping them when in netiil. Like his 


prominent and jMipular 
in affairs of State, and by 
duunlerested efforts and 
well-directed abilities he 
obtained the appoint- 
ment of commissioner of‘ 
police of the State, an 
apiKrintment that corres- 
pondetl with the present 
office of a ministei', the 
Nixam having always 
addressed the holders of 
that office as his viziers 
or ministers. The name 
of Nawab Sham a her 
Jung was mentioned 
by Sir Salnr Jung the 
6>eat in the Royal As- 
semblage at litmdon, in 
oonneclbn with the 
well-being of the State. 

Paitienlars of this inci- 
dent are fully given in 
the Munkkai Ibrat. 

THE lATE NAWAB BHAMBHEn JUNO BAHADUR. 
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Nawab Syed y^bdul Ali Pan Bahadur, 
aqd I(awab Ali Mahomed Khaij 
Bal^adur. 

|||ffl||SHESE two nobles ture the sons iff the late 
Nawab Shamsher Jung (the grandson of 
Nawab Shah-yar-u1-Mulk) and graiulsous 
of the late Syed Mahomed Ali Rbin of the 
illustrious house of Razavi Syeds, who was the 
Minister of Tabriz in Persia, a place with a pojiuiation 
of about 170,000. They are also related to Nawab 
.Musliir-ul-.Vlulk. Thdr father made himself very 
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tnocsuin, thonj^ he at* 
tended the royal darham 
wiJi the pump euitahle 
to luB i*raldon» his body* 
gtkird bdng in attend* 

Htioe on every occasion. 

His Highness the Nizam 
honored his residence, 
whicli is situated on the 
sacred hill of Moula Ali, 
with a visit in recogni- 
tion of his rank, ac* 
uopted iiis naznr, and 
ri'vhfwed his tnaips. 

After the deatii of Na- 
wab Sliaiiisher Jung lia- 
luulur, tlu) two subjects 
of this sketch were 
linmght up by tlieir un- 
cle until IdU H. (18 J6 
A.D.;, their estates and 
H nances being managed 
by the youths personally 
under tiic same direction. 

The tv o young Nawabs 
ncr|uired proficiency in Arabic, Persian, Er^glisl^ and 
mathe:natics> besideit becoming versed in military 
tactics. His Highness the Nivsain has c.miirmed them 
Ijoth in all their hereditary honors and titles. 

Nuwab Syed Abdul Ali Khan has a son by his 
oegniii, the daughter of Nawab Syed Fateh Ali Khan 
of Begumpsilli, 

Nawub Syed AH Mahomed Khan married the 
daughter of Nawab Syed Husain Ali Klian Baliadur, 
who is die grandson of Nawab Mnroifdr*ul*Mulk and 
the brothel* of Nawab Syed Fateh AH Khan Bahadur, 
die Nawab of BegumpallL The two young nobles, 
being both very clusely related to* the lastrhamed 
Nawab, bave inherited a very lai^ estate in Begum* 
palli, whiish will be held in perpetuity by thdr desem* 


daiits. This estate is under tlie protection of tliu 
British Government. It came into the possession 
of the fiimily of the Nawab of Bcgunipalli huiidre<ls 
of years ago, its inde)>eiideuoit having U«n origiiially 
established by the emperor Aurangzob, and afterwnrrls 
by the Nizam under the treaty of ISOO with the 
British Grovernment, since when its . inde|»endenc« 
was conHrrned under the treaty of 18(12. 

Besides possessing jnghirs worth fifty-two laklis 
of rupees per annum, as ancestral property, the young 
Nawabs enjoy tiie revenues of several rillnges, which 
amount to some lakhs of rupees. Tliey also hold 
jaghirs in Berar. The Nawabs are courteous and 
polished in their manners, and have Imd the advantage 
of travelling .throi.gh Arabia, Persia, and Europe. 
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The Family of 

^aWab -j^usairi Dost Gradat 
^un|, Sala^ud-D0Wlal?, Salar^ul-MulR, 
ISa^aduif. 


g HE Nawab Cit- 

laui jilaiii Khan 
Bahadur and 
Nawab Khali 1 -U 1 1 a h 
Khan Bahadur are de> 
sccnded from Nawab Hu- 
sain Dost Khan Eradot 
J u n }f , Salar-Jid-Dowla, 
Salar-ul-Mnlk, who 
claimed direct descMtt 
from Nawab Mahomed 
Aslant Khan Bahadur, 
a Poet, who wrote under 
the nom de ptnme 
of Shayan.” The Poet 
belonged to the family of 
Jafar-i-Tayar of Arabia, 
on the one side, and of 
the Syeds of Arabia, on 
the other. The son ot 
Nawab Aslant Khan was 
Nawab Husain Dost 
Khan, who was in the ser- 
vice of the Madras Gov^ 
crnment, in the time of 
Siraf-ud-Dowlah Walajah 
when he received the title 
of Khan Bahadur. He 
was the first of the family 
to vi.sit Hyderabad, where 
he was ti'eated with great 
respect by Raja Chandu 
Lall, the Prime Minister 
of the State. Being well 
educated he was appointed 
talukdar over districts 


yielding a revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees, za^ [pet 
cent of which represented his own emoluments. On 
being presented to His Highness, Husain Dost 
Khan received the title of Iradat Jung, Salar-nd- 
Dowla, Salar-nl-Mulks together with a Mansab 
of Rs. 5000— and jagirs worth over a lakhof rupee 
a year with the usual honours. 

Nawab Gulam Jilani Khan, whose photograph 
we publish, is the grandson of Nawab Salar-ul- 
Mulk, his father, Eradat Jung, having on the 
death of the founder of the family, shared with 
his brother, Nawab Sher Afghan Jung, the emolu- 
ments of the Talugdari, the duties of which were 
divided between them. With the death of the 
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sons of Nawab Husain Dost Khan the system 
of forming the rents was abolished; but they 
succeeded to the jagirs bestowed on their father 
and Nawab Gulam Jilani Khan and Nawab Khali- 
Ullah Khan, whose photograph we also publish, 
claim to be among some of the oldest jagirdars 
in His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. These 
young men naturally pride themselves in their 
descent from a highly hon- 
ourable family. Nawab 
Sher Afghan Jung, son of 
Nawab Husain Dost Khan, 
fur instance, who was the un- 
cle of Nawab Gulam Jilani 
Khan and the grandfather of 
Nawab Khali 1 -Ullah Khan 
used to lie deputed by His 
Highness, in the days when 
railways were unknown in the 
Deccan, to meet the Command- 
ers-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army at the frontier on the 
occasions of his annual visits 
to the Secunderabad District. 

He is also known for the suc- 
cess that attended his arms 
at the battles of Birkur and 
Kowlass. The family lias also 
gained distinction by the mar- 
riage of Nawab Azzam Jung — 
father of Nawab Khalil-UIlah 
Khan and son of Nawab Sher 
Afghan Jung — into the family 
of the hereditary Kazi of 
Hyderabad, and its members 
are scrupulously careful to 
avoid an alliance with any 
but Syed families, who can 
clmm descent from the Prophet. 

Nawab Gulam Jilani Khan is 
fond of athletics and he is 
a good shot. He visited 
Europe ditring the Queen’s 
Jubilee, ht 1887, he has 


made the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
Nawab Khalil-Ullah Khan, who is of a studious 
disposition, has attended the best school in 
the State. He has worked as an attach^ in 
the Board of Revenue and is now qualifying 
himself for Government service, instead of inly- 
ing entirely on the income derived from his 
estates. 
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ADRR JUNO, son of Kowat Juiiff, is descetidetl 


RIM^H from the Syeds of Eandjoii, in Bokhara. 
IffikB Mir Uinaa was the hrst of tlie family who 
migrated to India, and Kajah Abdhu Rhyme 
Rhaii and his p;reat jipandfather, Mir Ahmed Khan, are 
Imtli his maternal ancestors. Kajah Ahdhu Rhyme 
Khan was employed by the Kmperor Aurangzeb as a 
Stiperintendcnt of his private stores, and when Goleonda 
was conquered, he was made treasurer of the fort and 
censor of the newly acquired country. 

Anrangacb makes mention of this nobleman in his 
works entitled the “ Kalimath Thyabath,” where, on 
{>age ra, he .says, “ Kajab Al)dhu Rhyme is dead ; he was 
a t'od'fenring and relif^ions man who possessed a brave 
heart.” 

The author of ” Vakiah Oolconda ” records that the 
censorship (or the corrector of the habits and custom of 
the Mahomedan) was conferred on this nobleman, and 
again the author of “ Scnrul Mutha Karin,” in his first 
volume, confirms and verifies the .statement of the above- 
mentioned author. They show that he was appointed 
the censor of the city of Hydendiad by the Badsha 
Allunigheer in order to wipe out some of the customs 
of the infidels and heretics, which had been introduced 
by Abdool Hussen ; to shut up, or pull down, all wine 
shops and to build mosques in their places. 

In the “ Thosuk Jehanghir,” Vol. and, clmpter 19, : 
page 204, writing of Hozareth Baki-Billa, the celebrat^ 
saint of those days and a maternal ancestor of Kader 
Jung, the author says that ” his majesty the Kmperor 
Shah Jehan, and Shaik Baki-Billa, the successor of Shah 
Thajoo Din Sahib, were standing together in the field 
of battle.” These facts are also taken notice of by the 
author of” Sernool Moothakareen ” in his second volume, 
where he descrilies the loyalty of Alxlool Gunny, son of 
Abdhoo Rhyme, in having opposed the celebrated min- 
ister, Syed Abdul Khan, Kuthub-nl-Mulk, in his in- 
trigues against the Kmperor in 1133 H. 

Mecr Ahmed Khan is the lineal ancestor of Kader 
Jung, of whom the author of ” Masur-ul-Umrow” says, 

” Mir Ahmed Khan, the martyr, was the son-in-law of 
Kajah Abdhu Rhyme Khan, aitd held the post of confi- 
dential Bukdiec of the army under command of Mahomed 
Atizuni Shah, which was kept forthe defence of Guzerat. 
He was subsequently appoint subedar of Burhanimre 
and was killed in battle with the Marathas in 122 H.” 

The author, of ” Setintl Mutlm Kareen ” ineutious that 
Mir Ahmed Khan the 2nd was appointed Governor of 
Cashmere, and ni the Kiran-u-Sadhine it is said that 
Mir Ahmed Khan represented the l*rince Badar Buktfn 
the Government of Bnrhanpdre, so tliat, during the em- 
pire of the Grand Moguls, the ancestors of Kader Jung 
were included in the high nobles and oflSdals of the 
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empire. This can be abundantly proved by the works 
mentioned above and by other historical works. 

The family of Kader Jung migrated to the Deccan 
during the reign of Asaf Jah, and one of his ancestors. 
Mir Abooiakir Kliati, asmentioned by the author Thozuk, 
wa.s appointed dewan or Minister of the State after the 
reduction of Hydcr Yai Khan Sheir Jung in 1167 II. 
It is also mentioned by the author of “Hadi-KotuI 
Alum,” that 911 the beginning of the year J167 H., Mir 
Aboofakir Khan Bahadur w'as mddc Minister after the 
removal of Hyder Yar Khan Sheir Jung from the post. 

In the ”Maiierul-Umrow ” it is mentioned that Mir 
Abdul Munon Khan, on his arrival in the Deccan, having 
had charge of the private department of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah for a short time, retired into ^nivate life. The 
eldest of his sons, Motamid Dowiat Sirdar J ung, during 
the reign of Salabat Jung, was made Minister of the 
State. He died in 1188 H., and his tomb may now be 
seen in the tank of Meer Juuilali. 

Mir Mahomed Khan Kowat Jung first observes that Mir 
Usman Khan, having died in i (8^, his sou, Mir Ahmed 
Khan was appointed by the reigning Nizam head of the 
Censor Department, in addition to his being siiperiu- 
tendeut of the shooting preserves. He was awarded the 
title of Kowat Jung. Ilis .successor, Mir Hiussein Khan 
Kowat Yar-iid-Dowla Kowat Juiig Bahadur, filled many 
high posts as is mcntioncrl in the history of Mabanz-iid- 
Dowla who was scut to the Oolconda Port. Kowat 
Jung Bahadur, Kader Jnug’s father, who is of the same 
honourable family, was siqK'rintendent of the sluxiting 
preserves. 

Kader Jung is the son-in-law of Mir Pyaziiddin Ali 
Khan, who was a grandson of Gazi-ud-Din Khun Perozc 
Jung, the son of Asaf Jah. The Saint, Mir Kyazuddin 
Ali Khan, was the grandson of Wazeer-ul-Miiniaiik 
Immad-iiI-Mulk, the sou of Gazi-ud-Diu Khan Perc 
Peroze Jung, who was tlie son of Asaf Jah. 

Kader Jung was brought up by his uncle, Mir Abdhu 
Salam Khan, the sou of Mir Mahomed Ali Khan, Han- 
Uian Jung Sarrin-ud-Dowla, the son of Mir Abdhu Salam 
Khan, who was the Prime Minister of Salabat Jung, and 
was killed by Udatnl Mtilk (Monsieur Bnssy) in the 
affray in which Hyder Jung lost his life. The tomb of 
this niartyr'is at Aurangabad. 

In addition to those above mentioned, Ahsnu-Dowla 
Kkkatoz Jung Zean-ud-Dowla Zeaii-iiI-Mnlk, are also 
counted among the ancestors of the family, notices of 
whom are to be found in all the historical book.s. 
Siiflice it to say that the high offices that the members 
of this family have enjoyed for centuries can be corrob- 
orated by the testimony of history. 

Kader Jung commenced his public life in the reign of 
Nawab Nasir-ud-Dowla in 1268 H., and was rewarded 
by a jagir and a mansab from His Highness. During 
the reign of His Highness Afzul-nd-Dowla he was put 
in charge of Talitgs Manjol and Umberpett in 1278 H. 

In 1256 he was made Inspector-General of Police, and 
nfterwaids Auditor General ; Secretary to Government, 
Irregular troops ; Nazum Modhakul in the Serif-khaft ; 
Member of Revenue Board of Scrif-khas ; Accountant 
General of Serif-khas ; Suadu Talngdar of Serif-khas ; 
Secretary to Government I^ocal Pnnd and Irrigation 
works ; his present position being subedar of Bedar. 

'file delicate services he lias tendered to the State 
were appreciated by the late Sir Salar Jung the ist. 

'Pwo of the ancestors of the family have had the 
honour of being made Prime Minister of His Highness’s 
State, Mir Abu Fakir Khan Motamid Dowla Sirdar 
Jung, and Shah Naooz Khan, Sutnsam-ud-I>owla, Sum- 
Sam-ul-Miilk. 

Thruughotit the empire of the Grand Moguls, the 
ancestors of the fkmily enjoyed high positions of trust 
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E original name of Nawab Rukn-nl-Mulk 
Mir Musa Khan Bahadur Ihtisliam Jung was 
Mir Mahomed Yar Khan. His grandfather, 
on arriving in India, was enga^fed as a tutor 
to Nawab Asaf Jah, who honoured him wUh the title of 
Tnrki Khan. After his death, his son, Mir Musa Khan, 
was appointed the wakayanigar, or reporter, of Deogarh, 
and he was also honoured with a subedarship in the 
Bijapur' Cavalry, under guidance of Mohaiy>nd>Din 
kWi Bahadur Musaffiir Jung. After the death of Mir 
Musa Khan, his son, Ma- 
homed Yar Khan, was 
appointed to the post, 
which was hereditary in 
the family. After Mus- 
affar Jung was killed, Mir 
Mahomed Yar Khan was 
presented to H. H. Sala- 
bat Jung and was hon- 
oured with a suitable 
mamiab and the title of 
Mir Musa Khan Bahadur, 
which has been enjoyed 
by his father, together 
with a command in the 
artillery. He was after- 
wards presented to H. H. 

Nawab Asaf Jah by 
Nawab Samsam-ul-Mulk 
Shah Nawaz Khan, and 
was appointed Minister of 
Police. As he was a real 
descendant of the Pro- 
phet, his mansab was in- 
creased to four thousand 
rupees and an A 1 a m 
(standard), a Nakkara 
(native drum), the title of 
Ihtisham Jung, and a 
jhalardar palki (fringed 
palanquin) were browed 
upon him. * 

In 117^ H. his mansab 
was again increased to 
Rs. 7000, and he was 
given the command of six 
thousand horse, as well as 
the title of Rukn-ud- 
Dowla and the permanent 
appoiatment of dewan. 

He conducted the affidn 
of State with tact and 
foresight and was always 
devoM to his Sovereign. 

His devotion was such 
that he lost his lift; in the 
service the Nimun. The year of his deatih, according 
to ** Tuzttki Aaafia” by the numerical power of Abjad 
calculation, could be ^ from the line, ‘*Sairi Jannat 
nasib shud ba n ** (the stroll into paradise fell to his lot). 
Andthcr date 'afrmds tihius : “Dakhilamad as Sbahidani 
Husain** (He entered . piUBadise with the Martyrs of 
Hussain). His faidy teeeived jagirs worth a very large 
sura, as compensation for his loss and in recoguitilon. ^ 
his servtoes to frie State. 


In memory of the deceased Kiikii-uI-MitIk, n cniia] i- 
called Rukn-ul-Mulk’s Bam, and a baradari on the niad 
leading to the hill of Mania .\li called Tat Shah’s bnru- 
dari. This Tat Shab was one of the menials uf the 
family who left the service and retired to this place. 
There are also in the skirts uf the hill a mausoleum of 
himself as vwll as a mosque built to his memory. 

Prom amongst the companions of Ruku-ud-Mii1k, one 
Zaflar-ud'Uowia, for whom he had been instniiiicnt:tl in 
getting a mansab, writes gratefully in tlie.se terms: 

•* Zaffar-tid-DowIa, the 
slave of Rnkn-nl-Mnlk." 
i'his phra.se has lieeti seen 
engraved on gnns in the 
ibrt and in other places, 
even on nakkaras (drums). 
It was he (Zafrar-nd 
Dowla) who org.snized 
the siddhi (negro) bat- 
talion which proved vic- 
torious in several engage- 
ments. It was placed on 
a regular footing by Sir 
Salar Jiutg I. 

Nawab Tliavar Jung 
Ashraf-ud-Dowhi Knku- 
nl-MiiIk Klmiii Daiiran 
Bahadur is now the eldest 
surviving memljer of this 
illnstrions family. In 
1255 H. he received the 
title of Mir Ali Husain 
Khan from H. H. the 
Nizam, and in 1274 H., 
the title of Thavar Jnng 
was bestowed on him. In 
1305 he was given his 
ancestral title of Ashraf- 
ud-Dowla, and 13x1 that 
of Rukn-ul-Mul]c Kbani 
Daunu Bahadur, entrust- 
ing to bis care the educa- 
tion of the Heir Ap- 
parent. 

Nawab Khani Dauran 
has two sons, 'flie eldest 
is named Nawab Mir Ma- 
homed Kazim Khan Ba- 
hadur, Mtishir Jnng (sec 
photograph), and the 
younger one, Mir Inayat 
Hnsatn. Nawab Mushir 
inng was born in 2302 
Ji., and according to cus- 
tom he was given the title 
of Mushir Jung Baha- 
dur** in the lifetime of his father. Notwithstanding 
bis youth, he is clever in English and other subjects. 
He is usually the foremost boy amongst his fellow 
students. 

In rjoq H., he married the daughter of Nawab 
Pakhvdl-Mnlk Bahadur, Pakhrun Nissa Begnm Ss 
bibd, at Khandala, and in X314 he was betrothed to 
the ^ughter of Nawab Aziz-ud-Dowla Bahadur. 
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I(awab Bahrain Jung, Bahram-ud-Dowla, 
Bahadur. 

f KKK 1)awu‘ Ally Khau, Ualirain rlung, Uali* 
ram-ud-DuwIa Uaiiadur, mm uf M«er Baha- 
dur Ali Khan Siitwiit IIT., sun of 

Syed Zainul-Alodin Klian Siitwut. Jung 
1 1., non of Sy«I Aakil Khan, m»u of Mear 
Zninnl- Abidin Kiuin Ba)uwn-u1-Mii1k, son of Meci* 
liiitiiii Ali Ihirlian-iui-Dowla, koii of Sytnl Aakil Khan, 
is the gmnd •''y«sl of Barlia. Thu or^nal imtive placi; 
of the family is Sirsec in tliu Momdalmil distriut. 

Sycd Aakil Khan \vns a nobleman in the service of 
the king of Delia. De accompanied Nawab Nuiam* 
ul-Midk Asaf Jali to the Deccan, in command of seven 
hundred cavalry, and settled there. 

Nawab Meer Imam AU Kluw Hahram-nd-Dowla, 
jaglordor of the village of Sere^puni in Berar, was the 
governor of Kllichpur, and a commander td* three 
tliouaand cavalry. Afterwards he was in chajge of 
the killodaii of Nirmal fort. 

Nawab Meer Zainul Abidin Khan Sutwut Jung I. 
Bahram-ud-Dowla Bahiam-ul-Mulk was honored hy 
ijikandar Jah, Nizam of the Deccan, with the jaghir 
and munsub of huib, hazaiie, palkee, jhalerdar, nanbut, 
nakkara, alum, and the command of 8,000 cavalry 
in the mimstership of the late Mir ^Inm. Be 
possessed a jaghir of one lakh of rupees besides his 
original jaghir of Kulpauk. He was amiable and 
brave, but orthodox, and used to appear with great 
pomp and splendour. H e was an excellent perfitrmer of 
the Mohurrum majUs in Hussainee-mahul. (This was 
given to the late Shahab Jung Bahadur, forming part 
of the dowry of his wifo.) He died in 1252 H. 

Nawab Syed Aakil Khan Bahadur was an ex- 
perienced man of extraordinary oourage. He executed 
and imprisoned several rebellious zemindars, and 
brought the latter into the city by the order of H. H. the 
Nizam. Kishna Reddy, the notorious hi^wayman, 
was boldly seized and killed by lum in a personal 
encounter at the battle of Rakhapur. His strength 
was very great, and he was extremely fond of ti&rg 
and hunting. On his return from a pUgtimage to 
Meoca:^ enoatriped at Ambajugai, where he -died of 
ponljaisj and was buried at Moula Ali hill, dose to 
the tmnb of Musta Keemndowla, his son-in-law. 


Syed Zainul- AUdin Khan Sutwnt Jung 11. in liis 
fifteenth year Iteguti the niamigement ‘if his jiighirs ol' 
Kulpauk and Gliiiutnniuhmi. He was honored'-. with 
a title and munsub. He was very fond of tiger-shoot- 
mg, and iunl sorue stirring adventtires in tliat wnnec- 
tinn. He m.arried the sisi,<!r of Sir Salar Jting tlic 
Gretit, then Prime Minister, and died in l^^• forty- 
eighth year. 

Nawali .Meer Bahaibir Ali Khan Sutwnt Jimg III. 
was a virtuous and |>i^|>ular nobleman. He ntariwl 
tliC daughter of the late Nawab Kakhr-til-Mulk. One 
day in 1301 H., while lumtiiig with a jiarty, in com- 
pany with the )>res(>nt Nawah luikhv-ul-Mulk, his 
wife’s brother, his gun suddenly slipiHMlfrom lus linud, 
aral was dischaigeii, and he was kilhtd. 

Nawab Me^^r Dawemli Klian Bahrnni Jung Bahrom- 
iiii-DowIa was Ikihi in RiUulawal in 1282 ll., so that 
his pntsent agi; is thiriy-one years. Like liis nneestoi’s, 
llie Nawab is gniciong .and kiiul-hcartiHl. The heivdi- 
fary jagliirs of Kulp.'iuk, (ihnutnaiulum, Knduwund- 
|K)or, anil Vamwel are in his jKissession. He was 
idueated in the Nobles’ School, Hydenthati, kigother 
with the sons of Nawab Muktar-ui-Mulk I. up to the 
time when he went to I'liglatid, where he stmUc-d for 
several years. He married the younger daughter of Sir 
Sniar Jung I., during tiut ministership of Sir Salar 
Jung II., and the wedding was celebrated with g^t 
demonstration of joy and betuiming splendour. The 
Nawab understands English, Arabic, and Persian 
thoroughly. He possesses considerable experience in 
political matters, his views being inclined towards the 
Liberal party. During the ministership of Nawab 
Mnktar-nl-Mulk II., the Nawab held the post of private 
and misoellaneouR secretary to that official, and after- 
wards he officiated, for a time, as Minister of Justice. 
Not long since he was presi^nt of the committee 
administering the Salar Jung estates, during which 
time he performed the work satisfoctorily. He is 
orthodox in hu religion, and annually performs the 
Mohurrum mqjlis at his palace, where some five or six 
thousand people assemble. His private jaghirs are 
administered satisfactorily by a committee, of which 
he is the president. He has two sons and tw' 
daughters. His elder son, Mir Tarab Ali, is eleven 
years of age, and is now reading for the Middle School 
couree, with Latin aa the second language. The 
younger son, Mir Zainul Abidin, is eight years old, 
and is studying the preliminary course of English. 

The Nawab has a keen desiro to improve his mind, 
and acquire knowledge on all subjects. He is blessed 
with a robust constitution, and party feelings do 
not disturb his nand ; he is quite content with the 
present state of affairs, and he may be counted on as 
a loyal subject oi Bis Higlmess the Nizam and of his 
Government. 
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MIR TARAB All KHAN. 

Eldest ion of Niwib Bihrom-ud-Dowli Bihadur. 




MIR ZAINUL ABIDIN KHAN, 

Btoond iofi of NiWib Bohiom-ud-Ooiolo BulMur. 
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B HK great gratidfatlier of tlie subject of our sketch was Mir Haidar 
Khaii Bahadur Muintax Juiig Itisam-nd>DowIa ltisani-u 1 -Mtilk, who 
was tlie recipieut of the titles from H. H. the Nixam Ali Khan, whom 
he served iu the Secretariat Department. He had five sons: (i) Rashid-ud- 
Dowla, head Naxirn of the Secretariat in the reign of H. H. Nawab Sikaiidar 
Jah; (2) Wahid-tid-Dowla; (3) Abbas Ali Khan Itisam-uhMulk Bahtulur II. 
Ar/beji; (4) Mir Dilawar Ali Khan Bahadur Killedar, of Bitabhari; (5) Kliur* 
shicl Jung Iti/ad-ud-Dowla. The fourth son, Mir Dilawar Ali Khan, had two 
sons, Mir Mahomed Saleh Khan Bahadur, who died in infancy, and Mir 
Lutfi Ali Khan Bahadur Sarim Jung AaisMid-Dowla 1 ., who was Nasim, or 
manager, of the royal household and killedar of Bitapahari as well as jagirdar 
of Ghat Nandora. His son, Nawab Mir Ghulam Askari Khan Bahadur Sarim 
Jung Azis-ud-Dowla II., now enjoys the ancestral titles and services. At present, 
he has two sons, Syed Mahomed Ali Khan Bahadur and Mir Lutfi Ali Khan 
Bahadur. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


Mir Haidar Khan Bahadur Mumtaa Jung Itiiani-ud-Oowla liiiani-ul-Mulk. 


I 


. 

Churthid Jung. 




Mir Mahomed Saleh Khan. 
(Hied in infancy.) 


Mir l#ulfi Ali Khun Sarim 


ung AaiB-ud- Dowla. 


Nawab Mir Ohulain Aakciri Khan llahuilur Suriiii Jung Afix-iid-Dowla XI. 


Nawab Syed Mehimied Ali Khan. Nawab Mir 2«utfi.Ali Khan. 
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MIR LUTPI ALI KHAN. 
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Tl}e I(awab li^tik^ab Jui)g, Baljadur. 



|H£ subject of this sketch is tlie younger bn>ther of Nnwab Suwlnt 
Jung Bnhmlur IL He was bom on the 2(>th Raj jab 12^1 1). (1S({4 
A. 1).), and is, thei’eforc, in Ids 3<lth year. He >vns a scIumiMcIIow 
of H. H. the present Nizam at the Madrassa Mnfnrik, wlucli 
he entered when seven years of age, and where he reedved an 
education in English, Persian, and Urdu, and learnt riding, in com* 
panionship with H. H. the Nizam, £>r seven years. At fourb^n years uf agii 
he entered the Nobles* School, where he acquired a mure comprt^licnsive know- 
ledge of English, having as school-fellows the late Sir Salar Jung If., 
and* Raja Kishen Pershad, tlie jiresent Peshkar and Military Minister 
to H. H. the Nizam's Government. When H. H. the Nizam Avas in- 
stalled on the tluone uf his ancestors, the Nnwab discontinued Ids studies 
and joined His Highness* staff*. He is conversant with English, aiul has 
a perfect knowledge of Persian and Urdu, as well as a fiiir idea of the 
Arabic language. As a sportsman, he takes a leadiitg place, being thoroughly 
trained in riding and spearing, and an expert at tent-|)Cgging and sheep-cutting. 
He is the holder of several prizes taken at sports held from time to time at 
Hyderabad When His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught visited 
Hyderabad, the Nawab Inlikhab Jung Raltadur took a prondnent part in the 
sports held licfore His Royal Highness and H. U. the Nizam, when he showed 
his usual skill and alertness in sheep-cutting, surimssing even the most experi- 
enced competitors, and, for his skilful achievements on this occasion, H. H. the 
Nizam presented him witit a very fine sword of great value. He was also a 
noticeable performer during the sports held before Lord Duff'erinand other 
Viceroys who visited Hyderabad on various occasions. 


Like his elder brother, tlie Nawab is a jaghirdar and munsubdar, besides 
which he is a biikhshee (commander) of the iSarfi-khas Aligole Infontry, and of 
the Sarfi-khas Irrfgular Oavaby, as well as a superintendent of H. H. the 
Nizam’s silla-kliana (armouiy) and the palkee-kliana (jtalanquin de^WVt). These 
offices the Nawab lias held since J 297 H. as successor to his fothcr, Mir Nazir 
Ali Khan. In addition to tlie above, tlie Nawab has been an assistant rev- 
enue secretary to the Sarfi-khas de|iartment since Shawal 1304 H., to which 
office he was appointed by the special order of H. H. the Nizam, in apprecia- 
tion of his talents. He is also a member of the city municipal buainl, of 
which he was vice-president in 1805 Fasli. 

The Nawab is a man of keen common sense, and of refined manners. He 
is able and straightforward, and it goes without saying that he is popular in 
Hyderabad, especially where sympathy and airl can be of assistance to needy 
but deserving people. He is very liord-workii^; and studious, cordially liating 
both slothfnlness and luxury. He is gracious in manner, true to his word, 
Mid upright in his public and private lifo 
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Tlje Hawab Sowlat Jung Bahadur II. 

HE above noble ia the elder brother of the 
Navvnb Intiklinb Jung Bahadur. He waa 
l)om on the 12rh Mohnrruin 1274 H. 
(18)7 A. D.), and ia tlivrofore in fain forty-first 
year, being fcven md u half years ohler than In- 
tikh^ib Jung. His father, Mir Na-ir Ali Kluin, was 
an accomplished scholar, a poet in Persitui and Arabic, 
and a staun.'h devotee, but a man of extremely 
! unible manners ; in filer, his eKceoding s'mplicity and 
ojMin-hoartednoss won for liim the love and eatiHun of 
all who knew' him. 'I'he late Nizam Naw'ab Aiznl- 
ikI-DowIu Ikdiadur appreciated his cluiracter to such 
a degree that he created liim his pt^rsonal musahib 
(comjianion) and the confidential niediuni betwt'cn 
His Highness and the late Sir Salar Jung 1. in all 
>ocret and important matters of Stat(‘, lavisliing, Ije- 
sides, iiiatiy favors u|Mm liiiii. Although the lati^ 
Nizam earnestly wishiHl to invest him w'ith a title, Mir 
Nasir Ali Klinn declined the honor, as he heartily 
despised tcinpoml fame, having totally given himself 
up to devotbn and seclusion. When, hoivever, tlu‘ 
Nizam iiersisUsl in his kind intention, Mir Nasir Ali 
Ix'gged him to confer the khitab (title) on his younger 
brother, Mir Ahmed Ali Khan, who was more in- 
clined to enjoy worldly pleasures. Tlie Nizam, gra- 
ciously msctaling to this rcijuest, thereupin investe ! 
Mir Ahmed Ali Khan with the kbitab of Nawab 
Sow'lat Jung Haluulur. 

From the above, it will lie seen that the late Nawab 
•Sowlat Jung Bahadur recdv^l the honor of khitab 
on account of iiis elder brotlier, Mir Nasir Ali Khan, 
and when Nawab Sowlat Jung Bahadur 1. died, his 
nephew, Nawab Sowlat Jung Bahadur IT., succeeded 
him, and was appointed to the several offices detailed 
ln:low. 

The Nawab claims to be descended from Koorislio 
and Hushim, so tliat he is a Ktjoiishite .'ind Hashimee 



Arab by descent. His fbre&thers came to India in 
the rdign of Aurangzeb, and after settling in various 
parts of India, ultimately gut a footing in tlie province 
of Bijapur during the soverdgnty of Ali Audil Shnh. 
The Nawab’s grundfiither, fourth removed, who was 
named Haji Abdul Khadir Khan, was the nephew and 
son-in-law of Mulla Ahmed, prime minister to titc 
king of Bijapur, and was well known 1^ tlie title of 
“Motaljar Khan.” He was the head of the Political 
I)e{>artment of the Hjupur state. When Aurungzeb 
Conquered Bijapur, ho took Motabar Khan Isick with 
him to Delhi, and conferred upon liiin the above title, 
and ap|H>intod him an atoleekh (t. one who edu- 
caUrs) to the young Prince, Sluihzada Moazzam, or 
Shnh Alum I. On Shah Alum ascending the throne 
of Delhi, after the elenth of the enqinror Aurangzeb, 
Motabar Kluiu took leave of him and went on a pil- 
giimage to Mcccra, where he stayed Heveu years. On 
his return to India he was infonned, on the way, of 
(he. death of the emperor, and so ilid not return to 
Delhi, but tiK»k up his alakle in the Dc(;can. 

It will not lie out of placti, nor uninteresting, to 
mention here that Sir Salar Jung I., the great ]>rime 
minister of Hyderabad, was the great grandson of 
Shiik Mahomed .Xli w'ho was the first of the Oovasee 
family to come to India, with his fiither Oovais IT., 
and who was sou-in-law to Mulla Ahmed, prime 
minister of Bqupur state. 

The Nawab Sowlnt Jung is a jaghirdar, munsubdar, 
and superintendent of H . H. the Nizam’s farrash-klianH 
(tents, }wvilions, &c.), of the glasswane' dcimrtment. 
and of the shaginljieshas (royal servants and menials). 
He is also a bukhshcu.of the Sarfi-klias irregular troo{)s. 

The Nawah’s public ami private lives both show 
him to be a worthy member of a noble fiimily. He is 
courteous, inagnanitnous, and compassionate to the 
[KKir and others below him in the scadal scale ; and he 
is kind to his friends and his relations, whom lie 
assists in every postdble manner. 







|laWab Mir )4isar ^hissain l^l;an @al}adur. 


m R Ghulam Haidar Khan, Mnmtaz Jung, Aitisam*nd>Dowla, 
Aitisam-ul-Mulk Bahadur, an ancestor of Nawah Mir Nisar 
Hussain Khan Bahadur, was bom in 1123 H. He removed 
from Daulatabad and settled in Aurangabad, where he was educated 
under Kazi Shaikhul Islam Khan. His Highness the Nizam, being 
pleased with him, entrusted the Government Secretariat Department to 
him and granted him a jagir as well as an allowance of 500 rupees a 
month. In 1189 H. he was given a Hazari Mansab, the command of 
one thousand horse, a standard and the title of Khan Bahadur. In 
1196 H. the Mansab of Dohazari, a Nakkara (native drum) and the 
title of Mumtaz Jung were conferred on him and in 1197 H. he 
received the Mansab of Panjhazari and was placed in command of 
three thousand horse. In the same year the title of Aitisam-ud-Dowla 
as well as a Jhalardar Palki (fringed palanquin) were conferred on him. 
His personal income amounted to two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
rupees. 

Mir Mahomed Ali Khan Bahadur, Haidar Yar Jung, Rashid-tid- 
Dowla, son of Mir Ghulam Haidar Khan Bahadur, was born in 1185 
H. Hazrat Magfarat Manzil, on the recommendation of Nawab Mir 
Ghulam Haidar Khan Aitisam-ul-Mulk, bestowed upon him the appoint- 
ment of corre.spondent and reporter for the Province of Kandarpnr and 
Bijapur. 

Mir Ismail Bahadur Haidar Yar Jung, Rashid -ud-Dowla, Rashid-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur, the son of Mir Mahomed Ali Khan Rashid-ud-Dowla, 
was born in 1212 H. He received the titles of Haidar Yar Jung and 
Rashid-ud-Dowla Bahadur both bn the same day, and in 1256 H., the 
title of Rashid-ud-Mulk ; a Haft Hazari Mansab; the command of 
5000 cavalry, and a Nakkara (native drum) were conferred on him. 
He was a highly intelligent man, who received many favours from 
His Highness the Nizam. After the resignation of Siraj-nl-Mulk he 
acted as Prime Minister for a period of nine months, assisted 1 ^ 
Nawab Saif Jung. He died in 1267 H. 

Nawab Mir Nisar Hussain Khan Bahadur, the son of Mir Ismail 
Rashid-ud-Mulk, was bom on the 24th Zilkad 1256 H. In 1282 H., 
he was appointed a Third Class Talukdar, and. soon after he became 
a permanent Second Class Talukdar. On his retirement from public 
service, owing to the death of his brothers, he was given a pension of 
400 rupees a month. Besides this he enjoys the income from his 
personal and ancestral estates. He has four sons: Mir Ghulam Hai- 
dar, Mir Askari, Mir Mahomed Taki and Mir Abidali, as well as two 
daughters. His eldest son, Mir Ghulam Haidar is, at present, man- 
ager of the Local Fun# 
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Nawab Shaukat Jung, 

)!isaD|*ud-Dowla Bahadur. 

[aWAB Mahomed Abal Hasan Khan, Shau> 
kat Jung, Hiaam*ud«Dowla Bahadur, and 
Mahomed Mehdi Hasan Klisn, Benazir 
J ung Bahadur, ore the sons of Mahomed 
Kazim Ali Khan, Shaukat Jung, Hisnm* 
ud-Doarla, the late Chief Juktice of His Higlmess 
the Nizam’s Kothojat 
Their greot-grand&ther 
WAS Aga Muin Khan 
Bnlmdur, who was an 
inhAlntant of Ispahan, 
in Persia, the title of 
Muin-uUTujjar having 
l)ecn conferred upon lum 
by His Imperial Majesty 
the Shah of Persia. He 
migrated to Hyderalmd, 
in the reign of Mubaraz 
Khan, with three hundred 
slaves from lus mother- 
country, and was given 
the titles of Khan and 
llaliadur, as well as a 
jagiiir of seven thousand 
rupees. He married the 
daughter of a noble &niily 
of Syeda of Taramatijiet 
and Nawab Jafiu* Aly 
Khan Bahadur, Shaukat 
Jung Hisam-ud-Dowla, 

Muin-ul-Mulk, was the 
issue of this umon. In 
the rdign of Asaf Jah, 

Nawab Ja&r AU was ap- 
pointed to the Bubadar- 
ship of Sikakol Riy 

Mandri, and he was 
confirmed in tlie reign makomed mehoi hasan khan, benaur jung 
of Salabat Jung. The Nawab vras sent several times 
at the head of troc^ t6 ^punish insurgent zenundan 
(Mahrattas and Fienoh) on the boundaries of Bag- 
nagar and Madhli Bonder, and gained victory after 
victory over them, compelling them to pay tribute to 
the State. At this time he had a jaghir of seyenty 
thoasand rupees, in addition to lus personal estate. He 
was honored with the appointment of private dewan 



to His Highness the Nizam Salabat Jung, and after 
some time he was appointed prime minister, and the 
titles of Mahomed Muin Khan Shaukat Jung and Haft 
Hazari were conferred upon him with a munsub of 
seven tliousand rupees in addition. He was, at one 
time, successful in defeating Musa Bluxise, whom lie 
drove to the sea-cunst. Iii the last days of lus fife, in 
the year 1178 H., ho gallantly fought a battle against 
the Mahrattas bh Rakshas Bhoun, but, liaviug received 
a severe wound in his neck, he succumbed soon after 

the close of the cam- 
paign, leaving a son, the 
Nawab A b u 1 Hasan 
Klian Bahadur. The full 
account of liis life has 
been written in the His- 
tory of Tuznk Asfia. 

Nan'ab Abiil Hasan 
Khan Baludtur was ap- 
pointed by his fiither to 
a Government jiosition, 
until he was made secre- 
tary to the prime min- 
ister to the Government 
of tialabat Jung during 
his fether’s lifetime. 
After his fether’s death 
the title of Znrgnm Jung 
HisamiNlu Dowla, Muin- 
ul-Mulk, with a munsub 
of Shash Hazari, was con- 
ferred uixm him by His 
H ighness the N i z a in. 
He married hu cousin, 
and the issue of this 
union was a son, Ma- 
homed Pami Khan by 
name. He died whilst 
bolding the position of 
secretary to the prime 
minister, and his sem 
BAHADUR. succeeded to the title, 
munsub, &c. Mahomed Sami was first appmnted high 
commissioner of Customs in Hyderabad, but after- 
wards he obtained the post of Arz Begi in Mir Ali 
Khan’s rdgti. He married his aunt’s daughter, and 
they bad a son, who was named Nawab Abul Hasan 
Khan Bahadur Benazir Jung. To this son, Abul 
Hasan Khan Bahadur Beiuudr Jung, was given 
the fort of Khamam in 1208 H., and in the rogn of 
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Nawab Sikandar Jah Bahadur the title of his father and his 
grandfather was conferred upon him, whilst in 1235 H., in the 
reign of Nawab Nasir-ud-Dowla, he was honoj^ with the title 
of Muiii'ul-Mulk, with a munsub of four thousand rupees and 
jaghirs. During the ministry of Mir Alum, he was appointed 
vakil in the Residency Court, and by the order of his Govern- 
ment he was required to restore order during the conflict of 
Wahabis. He married the daughter of Rustam Ali Khan, son of 
Saboor Allah Khan Askar Jung Shair Yar-ul-Mulk, and they had 
a son named Kasim Ali Khan, who inherited the qualities of 
both his illustrious father and his grandfather. He was appointed 
chief justice of Kothajat, and was also specially made vakil for 
the reception of State guests from Turkey and Persia. He married 
the daughter of the late Rashid-ul-Mulk, Mir Munshi of H. H. 
the Nizam, and two sons and a daughter were the issue of the 
alliance. 

Nawab Shaukat Jung, the elder of the sons, whose full name 
and title stand at the head of this biographical sketch, is a Per- 
sian and Arabic scholar. He was appointed, on his father’s 
death, Mir Majlisi of Kothajat. He married the daughter of Nawab 
Shamshir Jung. Having travelled extensively, the Nawab has 
gained a wide experience of men and manners. He passed the 
matriculation examination after the death of his father, and then 
commenced the study of I^aw, appearing subsequently in the exam, 
inatioiis in the Finance and Judicial departments. The Nawab is 
still adding to his store of inforniation by studying every branch 
of useful knowledge within his reach. 

Mahomed Mehdi Hasan Khan dKahadur, Benazir Jung, the 
youngest son, was only 22 }'ears of age when his father died. 
After that bereavement the young Nawab gave himself up to his 
studies. He advanced, in English, up to the Matriculation, and 
then he turned his attention to Law, and made himself conversant 
with the laws of his own country as well as with those of British 
India. He successfully passed an examination in the Revenue 
and Judicial departments, since when he has continued his studies, 
in which he takes a deep interest. 






The late lisya Aan)asor How, 

SAVAT BHYREE BULWUNT BAHADUR. OP 
WONPURTY STATE 

jBBiljp Hli! late Raja RnnwHur Row was ‘born on the 
29th September 1821, in Rungapur, a 
mvnmrvm vi]]age eighteen miles from Wonpurty, 
Whilst quite an infant (before the 2 let day cere* 
tnuny) he was adopted by Raja Ramakristnnlcan, 
the then ruler of Wonpurty state, and in 1822 a 
khilut was conferred upon him by the Guvcrnment. 
After the death of liis adopted ihther he was 
brought up his adopted mothers Ramamma and 
Naucliarainraa, the dowager ranees, who, however, died 
in 1E83 and 1885 respectively. He received a sound 
education in Telegu and Persian, and in 1835, when 
he WHS only fourteen years of age, he assumed charge 
of the state, which, however, during the early ]K)r* 
tion of Ids reign, was somewhat misgoverned by his 
officials. After a very short time, he managed to 
imiHirt a better spirit into the maiuvgement, and 
matters were more amiably and ].)cacei\bly conducted. 

In course of time Rainasor Row commenced the 
study of Rnglish under a piivate tutor, and was very 
soon able to read and write the langtmge. He hod, 
moreover, the 0(jmmand of seven other languages, v/r., 
Persian, Amide, Te1<^i, Ganarese, Tamil, Maliratti, 
and Urdu, thus following in the wake of Asta Rliasha 
Rdiri Go}ial Row of the same dynasty. He Avas a 
fluent and eloquent talker, he hod a great liking for 
Kurojiean costume, wluch he alAvays wore, and was 
otlierwise much addicted to Western ideas and cus* 
toms. Hence he gained tlie intimate friendsldp of 
several £urcq)ran officers of the Hyderabad Residency, 
and moved freely in European society. 

The title of Bulwunt was conferred upon^ him 
the Nisam in I 848 . In 1847 he made a pilgrimage 
to Melkota, the most celebrated temple in the Mysore 
province, and on his return he estitblished the same ; 
temple system ibr the better management of an ancient : 
Vishnu temple in Shree Rtmgapur. « 

In 1849 the Arabs Hyderabad, who were * | 

ftMterv sail heoame very turllilent^^^and demanded H. 


from the nya a debt whidi he was supposed to owe 
them, and as he could not comply Aivith thdr demand 
they captured and imprisoned him. The Government 
being at tiiat time unsettled, no notice Avas taken of 
his ap|)eals ff)r lielp, so he excavated a subtermnean 
passage from his prison, forty ]^18 long, through 
which he made his escape on the Utii December 1 849. 

In 1852 he invaded Gopal{)ett, which he took 
possession of, and kept for a period of two years. 
He established a dawlut (treasury j in his state in 1!*53 
upon an improved system. In 1858 he captured Raja 
Venkuttappa Nnik, a rebel chief, who, in the days 
of the Indian mutiny, had raised a standard of 
rebellion, and for tins he Avas rcAvardcd with a double- 
Ijnrrelledgun, a sword, and a revolver. In those days 
he was a great warrior, and fou^t many successful 
battles, oiul ns he had overthrown the power of several 
luitive chiefii (petty zemindars), he was appointed in 
1858 a zUlailar to n]q>rehend rebels, &c., and tmder 
tliis ' authority the following events took place : — 
(a) The siege of Hodcim Nagaiipo, a powerful ze- 
mindar and a rebel of that place, who made his escape 
in October 1858, but who was apprehended and after- 
Avards killed in on action in 1860 ; (b) the fort of 
Lokaipully Asms bloAvn doAvn and levelled to the 
ground on the 2nd July 1 850 ; (e) the action of Alloor, 
when some rebels Avere taken prisoners, 2nd Sep- 
tember 1859; (d) the fort of Rajapur Avas token and 
destroyed and the zemindar apprehended on the f4th 
October 1859; (r) the action of Adkee, against 
Roliillas, on the 27th October 1859; and scA'eral otlter 
events of a like nature. 

Ramasor Row afterwards formed two ngiments of 
coA'aliy under the titles of “Aftiean Cavalry*’ and 
“ Wonpurty Lancers,” whidi he presented to the 
Nizam, and these forces still exist, and are paid for by 

s 

H. H. the Nizam, the African Cavalry acting as the 
body-guard. 

Ramastsr Row was the first man to introduoe re- 
venue survey and settlement in the Nisam’s territories 
on the same principle as that obtaining in other parts 
of India. In 1861 his state Aras survey^ and the 
follovring year a permanent assessment Awas fixed. 

The avss not 0Q]|y of a iwarlUn dfapo^on, but 


he was iieraonally always to the fmiit of the fight 
whenever he had encounters with seniindarH or jama- 
dars, and it was this cliarat^teristic and liis loyalty 
comUned that induced him to n|>}>ly to the British 
Government fijr leave to lolhw their army iu the 
Ciimeau war, and also in the seomd Bun nose war. 
Later on, during the Indian mutiny, he gave another 
indication of Ids good*will towards the English 
Oovernment by 






otfering to render 
them militar}’ aid 
in quelling the 
iiisurrectiou, and 
tlie Government, 
addressing Idm 
otlidally as “ H i s 
Highness,” thi*oiigh 
the Secretary, ro- 
pli(xl to the follow- 
ing effect ; — “I 
Imve laid before 
the Right Honor- 
able the Governor- 
General ill Council 
your letter praying 
to be allowed to 
render the British 
Government some 
military aid in quell- 
ing the present in- 
surrection, and I am 
direiiicd to acquaint 
you tliat His Lord- 
ship in C'ouncil feels 
assured that your 
Highness’ troops 
would, if called into the field, do excellent service. 
But the retaking of Delhi, and the arrangements that 
have beein inade fer punishing the mutineers in all 
odher directions, render it unnoeessary for tiie 
Government to accejit the aid of your troops. The 
Gd'vernor-Geiiersl in Gooncil desires me, howevo*, to 
express to you the thanks of the Government, and its 
appsobotUm of your feelings loyalty and attachment 


towards it.” In 1863 a sw'ord, a musket, and n pair 
of jdstols were presented to the mja, with a cumpli- 
mentury lotfe'ir, by His Excellency the Vicer(*y ami 
(lovernor-Gcncral of India. When the luniiny was 
oA'cr, it was owing to tiic stiict discipline of Sir Salur 
Jung L, and the strcnnons efforts of zilindars and 
Raja Kamasor Row, the Brigiidier-Gencml of U. H. 
the Nizam's field force, tluit ]Hjnce was restored in 

the Nizam’s Domin- 
i o n s (iu 1 858). 
Ifamasor Row was 
ap}M>iiited Ius|.K!Ctor 
of the Cavalry in 
18H4, and in 1866 
he \va4 nppointoil 
lns]iector-(ten oral 
of H. 11. tlie Ni- 
zam’s reformed 
tnwqts. Amongst 
ins friends, Ramasor 
UoM' numbered 
II. E. Sir Richard 
Temple, the Lieiit- 
cuant-G o v ern or 
of Bengal, who in 
1877 visited him at 
Woupurty, iu com- 
memoration of his 
friendship. 

In c h a r a c t c r 
Rania.sor Row was 
generous ntul up- 
right ; and he was 
s jovial and social 
RAJA RAMASOR ROW II. pritice. He was a 

good aud ab'e revenue adinlnlstmtor, hut a consider- 
able portion of his official life was devoted to military 
matters ; in fact, a military uniform was his favoiite 
costume, as he hc^ a very keen regard for the service. 
The raja died, wldlst a military officer of H. H. the 
Nizam’s service, on the 4th October 1866, in 
PeddagocKlem, a village six miles from 'Woiipnity, 
at tlie comparatively early age of forty -five. 
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Shri Rsga farthasarathy j^ppa 
Rao Baljadar, 

» N the northern cirejur»| no senundar has won 
a better name m an adininUtiator than 
Shri Baja Parthasarathy Appa Rao Baha* 
dur. He ia Baja of ^ Pdavancha and 
Shri Bhadradmlain eatatea. The Aawa Kao aemindary 
is very ancient. It ia now called the Palavandia 
and Rhadrachalam eatatea, the two iiamea bring uaed 
becaiiae the rttlera of the eatatea reaided for acme time 
at Palavancha, and afterwarda at Shri. Aawa Rao 
waa the title granted to the ownera of the eatatea by 
Prataim Rudra, Maharaja of Waraiigal, who rrigned 
liefore tite time of the Mahomedana. One of tlio 
uiiceatora of the family waa an expert at aubdiiing 
unruly and mUchlevoua horaea. Pratapa Rudra 
Maharaja, hearing of thia, ahowed him a horae which 
lind lung been (xinfined to the atable on account of 
ita unruly nature, and aaked him if he could tame 
and ride it. He agreed to try, and he not only rude 
the horae but made it ao aubmiaaive that the Malwaja 
waa able to ride and manage it with eaae. Tlie 
Maharaja waa ao pleaaed that he gave the daring 
huraeman the title of Aawa Kao, the word ‘‘aawa” 
in Sanakrit bring aynunyinuua with horae. Thia 
title haa become hereditary, and ia enjoyed by the 
preaent Raja. 

The riilera of thia eatate have been ruling ohiefa 
aince the defeat of Pmta])a Rudra Maharaja by the 
emperor of Delhi. In 1824 A. D., when ‘I’amerlaiie 
invaded India and eatabliahed himaelf at Delhi, 
Annappa Aawa Rao, who waa the firat important chief 
of the family, ruled the eatate. In 1796 the aomin* 
dara refuaed to render the cuatumery military aervicea. 
Soon after thia, Narasimha Aawa Rao waa murdered, 
and the eatatea were placed under the management of 
the Niaam'a Government. After Zuflrer*ud>Duwla 
Bahadur died, one of the hrira of the late Naraaimha 
Aawa Rao, Bo ja Ramchandra Aawa Rao, recovered the 
eatate and rul^ fur one year. V enkatarama N amaimha 
Aawa Rao, t\venty-6rat in deacent from Raja Annappa 
Aawa Rao, received a freah aunnad from Aaaf Jah in 
1799. After thia, hia aon, Raja Narasimha Aawa Rao, 
ruled. He waa aucce^ed by Venkatrama Aa^va Rao, 
who left behind lum three aona and a daughter. Of 
the three aona, the eldest died unmarried before tlie 
deeirion had been rendered. The second brother 
aueceeded to the eatate, but died aome little time 
afterwarda. The Raja Seetaramchandra Savai Aawa 
Rao, the third brother, then took charge of the estate, 
but he mwtgaged it, with poaaearion, to a sowcar. 
At tine time, that part of thetaluka on the left*hand 
aide of the Godavery river waa transferred to the 


British Government fay H. H. the Niaam. Seetaram* 
ohandra Asvrn Rao died unmarried, leaving behind 
him hia mother, Rani Lakahmi Naruaumma Rao, and 
a rister. The eatate, with all the oonditiona of the 
permanent lease, waa roistered in the name of the 
rani, with the former titles. The mortgagee, after 
enjoying tlie estate fur twelve yoara, brought u suit fur 
an amount, wliich, with compound interuHt, waa six 
times the origuial loan. The rani conteatiri thc^ suit, 
but lost it, and tlie estate was attached and tlie 
sowcar obtained judgment for aix lakhs of rupees. 
After the death of the rani, her daughter’s son, Raja 
Parthaaarathy Appa Rao, being the hrir to the estate, 
resumed the suit. The Raja was eighteenth in 
descant in a direct line from Appa Kao. Vizaya 
Ap|Ni Rao had received a suiinad in 1768 from Asaf 
Jah, allowing him to enjoy the zemindary of Nuzvid, 
embracing eigiiteen talukas, and another sunnad f(»r 
Navabut .liialardar Palki, and at ill anr>t1ier sunnad 
giving him the title of Raja Bahadur Muiiaubdar 
Sawaeti, entitling him to be addressed us “ Tuhavor va 
Jalalut Dastugaliu.’' 

When the northern circars were granted to the 
British by the Nusam’s Government, Kaja Narayya 
Appa Mao had three suns. Of those, the eldest, 
Shri Raja Venkata Narasimha Appa Kao, first ruled 
the eighteen talukas. In 1802 the British Govern* 
ment attemptiri to make a permanent settlement of 
all these zeinindaries. At the same time Shri Raja 
Ramcliaiidra Apiia Rao sued fur his share, in const*' 
quence of which liis estate was divided into two 
p«>rtions, Nnavid and Nidadavolo acmindaries, the 
former of which went to Raja Ruincltandm Appa 
Rao Bahadur, and the latter to Shri Raja Venkata 
Narasimha Ap{>a Rao Bahadur. The third son, 
Narasimha Appa Rao Bahadur, was a minor, there 
was no one to hmk after his interests, and Govern- 
ment did not recog^se liim on account of his namt* 
Narasimha {vule Madras B^ulations, No. 4 of 1829). 
But on tiie application of Narasimha A]i|)a Rao ftir 
Ids share i>f tiie property the Supreme (h»vernmeiit 
became aware of some mistake, and thereupon can- 
celled the r^iilation, granting Mm the jaghir of 
two villages, and two muttas, TangellamuiU and 
Bheveiidra, containing fourteen villages, from Nuzvid 
andNidadavole estates, with permanent leases, without 
disturbing these settled estates. 

He was succeeded by his sun, Baja Venkadri Appti 
Rao Bahadur, who died in 1891, and his son Raja 
Parthasarathy Appa Rao Bahadur assumed the chaige 
of the estate. R^a Parthasarathy Appa Rao Bahadur 
is the grandson of Shri Rani Lakshmi Narosumma 
Rao, the last zemindorini of the Aswa Rao &mily. 
The British Government, aj^roving his rights of 
inheritance, delivered to him t^ Bhadrachalam portion 
of the estate, and T^;i8tered it in ins name in the 
year 1869. 
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Raja Vittal Sunder Partab Vant, Raja 
Bahadur, 

Great, great, -grand father of 

RAJA VENAIK RAa 



Yittiil Sunder P.irtab Vant, Raja 
clniiffi Italuwlur, wan, at one time, i^rimo MiiUMtcr 
of llydvmljati. He HtiKNl hi^h in the etiti* 
mntion of the Nawah Niaun-al-Mulk, the 
hcir-ap]MirQnt. He prove<l himself to Ije a warrior, ae 
well as a statosman. Janojee Hhoela, one of the mja’e 
retinue, held eecret communieation with Raghunnth 
Ihu), and they dei^ided to try and in luce die raja to 
obtain Ilirt llightiosH’ |HirmiHKiou to quarter troopa in 
cjintonmentH at Anrau-^lNvi, the reaaon given fur thia 
l)eing tliat Aurangabad was on the frontier of the 
Mxam’s Dominions. They Hueoe(;<le.l in their designs 
for a time, and the result of tliis move was that a 
rebellion was stirred up, and His Highness marched 
with Ids army (m Aumngaliad. The raja was left in 
eommand of one |M»rtion of she army, wlulo His 
Highness crossed the (hslavery river and pushe<i on 
towards Aumngaliad. Janojis; llhosia elaimed. that 
the tr»M)ps were clamouring for tlieir i>ay, wldch was 
in arrears, and were, alxiut b) crenti; a di<4turlKinc«‘. 
He used this argument ns an excuse for (livMing the 
raja’s army, nn<I, liaving suw?ee<leil in doing so, he 
encampul sihik! forty miles lUstant. The trtHips left 
with the raja were surprised by the enemy, and 
surionnded by a supuri(»r fon«. It was then tiiat the 
raja proved liis generalship. He kept the enemy at 
Itay, and eventually routcid them, securing a glorious 
victory. Kagliunath K.ao, the relad, IiikI a narrow 
escape from the vengeance of the raja. He was riding 
a large elephant, and the raja was about to cut the ro]ie 
which held his howdah in place and slay him, wdieu 
he was told that Uaghunath Kao was in adilferent 
part of the fic'd, and tliat it was a Itrahninn who was 
in the howdali, and this saved Uaghunath Un<i’s life. 

The raja di<l imt, however, long survive the victor}' 
he htvl secured. Murad Khan, one of his most bitter 
enemies, instigated one of the guards t-* fire at him, and 
this ho did, killing him. The author of “ Rashid*ud' 
din-Khnni ” says, The death of the raja was a severe 
blow to the Mahomedan army.” The author of 
“Hiwlikui Alum” K'fers to the raja as follows:— 

1 mniedintely afU-r the raja’s deiith, the Mahomedan ' 
nrtuy lost its liM^ting. The victory that hod been gained 
was ironsider«*d a defeat, and the epemy who liad been 
nwirly vanquished and had resolvetl upon flight, re- 
turned orux-. inim! and attackcnl the Mahomedan army - 
from every side, and the c<>nsw|ueuce was that a 
large portion of the anny sufferei} martynlom ; others 
were either massacred or drowned in the Godavery ; 
and thus tlw army underwent a severe calamity.” 


When His Highness heard of the death of the raja, 
he himself performed all the usual mourning rites. 
He caused Murad Khan to !» impri8one<i in the fort 
at Golanida, on a cluurgo of having caused the death 
of the raja, and had liim executed in due course. 

The raja's son, Chimna Ra»> Partab Vant, succeed- 
ed his fiithcr, and the Government showered many 
favours upon lum. He was granted a persmial jaghir 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 35,000, and another yielding 
Rs. 118,752-11-0 forth© mainteinnee of his troops. 
He was also given the title of Piwtab Vant. He whs, 
like his father, adviser to His Highness on affairs of 
State, till his death, which occurretl in Hijri 1220. 

Raja VittaldasB enjoyed all the revenues of the 
jngliirs left him hy his flither, Raja Chimna Kao Partab 
Vant Haliarlur. He remained faithful to Government 
till bis death, which occurred in 1231 Hijri, when 
Raja Giinesh Ra*) succeeded to the fimiily estates. The 
Peshknrsldp of the State was conferred on liim, as well 
as a serpech. studded with emeralds, 100 gold mohuw, 
and 20,000 rupees in cadi. He was honored, as a 
jiorsonal (Ustlnctioii, with the following troops, &e. : — 
100 infimtry, 20 chobdnrs, 20 khidmatgars, 10 mun- 
sulaiars, four elephants, and Kcvcrnl shaginl lie- has. 
The liavili of Ami/.-ul-Midk llahadur was given to him 
to live in, and Raja Shambu Persliad was authorised 
to jiay- him 20,000 rujices for his cxjictises. In 120& 
Hijri, six villages were given to him for the mainten- 
ance of liis triKips, and later on he was entrusted 
with power to enlist or dDiuiss them at his pleasure. 
He was, .once Prime Minister of IlyderalKul, also vakil 
during the time Nawah Siraj-ul-Mulk was Minist<.‘r. 

On the death of Raja Gimesh Rao, in 1292 Hijri, 
Raja Veiinik Rao sueceedwl him, and he now enjoys 
the revenues of the family estates. In accordance 
with the Miidar-ul-Moham’s Ruhkar No. 619, his 
name was included in the list of “ Mustasna” jagldr- 
dars, and he was invested with civil and crimitxal 
jurisiiiction in their jagliirs. The raja was boni at 
KotiM.l in the district of Ahmednagar on the 25th of 
Ziikoda 1278 H. (May 25th, 1862 A. D.), He was 
educated at the Ntddes’ School at Hytleralwd, liaving 
advanced as far as the 5th standard in Bnglish, Persian, 
and Mahratti. . He was iiistalle<l on the detith of Ivs 
father in 1876, and now draws the same mnnsulis and 
jaghirs as liis Cither did before him. He has also 
• improved bis mind by travel, liaving been on a pilgrim- 
age to Renarcs, Gy's, Dwarkar, Rameshvar, and other 
places. He pays a yearly visit to his jaghir Pimpri in 
the Aurangabad district, and Jberry, and to Deegras 
in tlie ParWiani district, in order to inquire into all 
matters, both civil and criminal. The raja is still a^ 
young man, and there is no reason why he should n(»t 
make his name illustrious in the annals of- Hyderabad, 
even as his ancestors were famous, each in his dfty and 
generatim. 



fUUA VBNAIK RAO BAHADUR. 
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THP NAWAB SCnVER JUNO, 8CRVCB*ULrMUU( BAHAOUII. 
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Nawab Server Jung Bahadur. 

» H£ Xa^vab Agha Mim Beg Khan Sen'or 
Jung, Server*ud*Dowla, Serv«r-ul<Mitl1c 
Bahadur, ia a Chaghattai Mogul of tlia 
clan of Berlaaa, and belongs to one of the noblest 
fiunUies of Delhi. He ia related to the imperial 
family by ties of clanship and marriage. The 
Nawab'a ani'eHtr>r8 held high offices under the 
emperttrs, and subsequently under the English. One 
of them, Ashrafod-Dowla, Mirza Ashmf Beg Khan, 
helped Lord Lake at the great battle of Koel. Jawad- 
ud-Do\vla Mirza Afzal Beg Khan, another of his 
ancestors, was the nobleman who sent the celebrated 
Raja Ramohan Rf)}' to England to rctpresent to 
the British Pari ament the grievances of the emperor 
of Delhi. 

Agha Mirza Beg Avas born at Delhi in 1R49. 
He lost his father when he was only a child, 
and was brought up by his uncle, Mirza Abbass 
Beg Khan, who, being himself childless, brought 
up the Aglia and his brothers ae his own chil* 
dren, and left his joghirs to them. This gentle- 
man’s name is well-known to the (lOA'ernment of 
India His conspicuous services during the Punjab 
wars made him a s}Aecial favorite with Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and when Sir Henry was tmristerred to 
Oudh, he took the Mirza with him. Sir Henry 
was killed in Lucknow, but the Mirza’s services 
were recognized after the mutiny by L<wd Can- 
ning. He was ertated a talnkclar of Oudh, and the 
confisuatttd state of Bada G&on, in the district of 
Sitapur, was granted to him in peiqietuity, and this 
state is still in the possession of the family. The 
family having removed from Delhi to Lucknow, the 
Agha was educated at the ('anning College, under 
the special |;atronage of General L. Ban-ow, the 
dtief commissioner of Oudh, who was a great 
friend and patron of the &rai1y. Before hft died. 
General Barrow recommended the Agha tp Sir 
Salar Jung L, at the request of Mirza Abhais Beg, 
who himself was well-known to the great statesman 
of Hyderabad. 

The Agha went to Hyderabad in 1872. Sir 
Salar Jung extended to him a reception befitting 
Ifie birth and position, and entrusted him with 
the charge of the ..^ education of his own sons, the 
Nawab Sir Salar Jung 11., and the Nawab Munir-ul- 
Mcdk, 1x^ then of twelve and eleven years old. 


His Highness the Nizam had not then commenced 
his education, which was still a subject of corres- 
pondence between lus guardians and the Imperial 
Government. Sir Salar Jung I. liad chosen Captain 
John Clerk to be supoiintendeut of His Highness* 
education, but a Native gentleman of birth and edu- 
cation was required to help the Capbiin in this import- 
ant Avork. The guanlians of His Highness chose 
the Agha for the delicate task, and as srxm us Captain 
Clerk arrived at Hyderulxid they consulted him on 
the matter. He tcisted the Agha fop a few daA’s, and, 
Ixang satisfied, took him as his assistant. Thence- 
forward the Agha’s pwigress Avas a rapid «me. The 
great minister retained full confidence in the Agha 
until his death, while the rest of the great nobles of 
the State, such as the Nawab Rashid -iid-Din Khan 
(the second Amir-i-Kabir), the Nawab Sir Khurshed 
Jah (the pn^sent Amir-i-Kabir) and the Maharaja 
Peshkar, all valued his services. His devotion and 
loyalty to his sovereign master won for him the same 
attachment from His Highness the Nizam. In the 
same Avay that his ancestors had won apjirobatiun 
and reward fop their loyalty in the British service, 
and while liis other relations were distinguishing 
themselves in the Imfierial service, even outside 
India — such as the Mouh'i Sami Ullah Khan 
Bahadur, who Avon his C. M. G. by helping Lord 
^Northbrook in settling political difficulties in Kgypt — 
the Agha was doing his Avork quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, and earning a similar distinction by his 
servici s to “ Our Faithful Ally” tlie Nizam. Then 

t 

came the great occasion of His Highness’ installa- 
tion, and at the very first durbar his royal master 
rcAvarded the Agha’s loyal services Aviih the ancient 
title of Nawab Server Jung Ikhadur, and a perpetual 
{Ksnsiun of seven hundred rnjiees a month. He was 
nut allowed to rest quietly at home, however, but was 
constantly at the elbow of his sovereign to help him 
in his work. 

To write the life of the Nawab SerA'er Jung since 
the installation of His Highness the N;zam would be 
to record the political hi»tory of the State for that 
|ieriod, which does n >t fell within the scope of the 
present publication. Suffice it to say that Hib 
Nawab still continues to lUljoy the high esteem of his 
master and sovereign, although he has thought fit to 
retire firom active service for a time. The titles of 
Dowla and Mulk were recently conferred on the 
Nawab by His Highness the Nizam. 
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HMn:puP3 ]3 b^Jq». 

RAMJEE JaiQsh^joe Nawab FrarauM 
Jung was bora in 1858. He entered 
the Nizaui’a aervice in 1876 in the 
Cuatom lloutae Deimrtnient, and in 1878 he was 
tninaferrud to the Survey De|)artraent. He 
beeame a third talukdar of Gulburga in 1882 
tiud in the same year he was made a nulway 
tiiiigistrutc. In 1882 he became second talukdar 
of Gulburga and two years later he was trans- 
ferred to Kbumnn district. He served on special 
duty in coniuH^tion with the extension of the rail- 
way to Rezwada. In 1887 Mr. Fmmjee became 
first ttdukdtu* of Warangal. H. H. the Nizam 
conferred on him the title of Khan Bahadur 
Nawal) Franiurz Jung and gave him as a honora- 
rium, a mansab of 2000 ru])ues. Nawab Framurz 
.lung is the only Pars! who lias ever been made a 
Nawab by H. H. the Nizam. In 1896 the Nawab 
acrtcai as Mul)cdur of Bidar till he was transferred 
to Telingana district, in £lgunda1,as first talukdar. 



NAWAB FRAMURZ JUNO BAHADUR. 


I^ir Lsiol^ut ^li Es^. 

HIS gentleman is the first talukdar of 
Raichiir. He is the son of the late 
Hafiz M unsub. Ali, who hold a very 
ii'siamsiblc ijosition in tlie serviiw of 
the lute Nizam, Afzul-mhBuwla. Mr. Mir Liakut 
Ali was Imrn in 1860, and . was educat'd at the 
Nobles’ Si;h(M)l, Hyderabad. He joined the 
Government service in 1883, entering the 
Revenue i)C))artniCut, and in 1884 he Ixtcome 
attacked to the PolHicnl and Financial l)e{)art* 
nient. In the ibllowing year he was made 
A. 1).-C« to H. £. Sir S$lar Jung Uie Second, 
and in 1887 he travelled with that minister to 
Europts on tlie 18th Au^st of that ywr liaving 
the Inthor of being presented to Her Miyesty 
the Queen- £u) press with Sir Salar Jung. ‘ In 
1888 he served with Sir Asmtiu Jah and Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umara os A.-D.-O.^ and in 1889 he 
was sent to the districts os second talukdar^ in 
1892 being appointed talukdar of abkari at 
Hyderabad. H.is present appointment was con- 
ferred upon him in 1894j:< 
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the Maharaja of Kholapnr, and the Chief of 
Jamkhandi. At Mahableshwar he was the 
guest of the Chief of Miraj. 

H. H. the Nisani conferred upon Raja Inder 
Karan the title of Raja Bahadur in the year 
1311 Hijri, and he was honored with the Seris- 
tadari of the Munsub Department in the same 
3rear. He is enlightened, educated, energetic, 
and philanthropic. He started a S(Kicty, of 
which he is the patron and president, called 
the Kayasthas Young Men's Improvement So- 
ciety, which is intended tmly for the Kayas- 
thas. He is an eloquent speaker and a good 
lecturer, and has had the honor of presiding 
at many public literary institutions. He was 
made a member of the Cit^' Municipality in 
the year 1896, as well as a member of the 
Poor-house Scheme Society. 

The raja presided at the eleventh annual 
Kuyastha Conference, which was held at Gaya 
in December, 1897. The conference represented 
25,0c.), OCX) Ka3'asthas who arc scattered all over 
India, so that the honor conferred on him wa.s 
a substantial recognition of his position and 
his merit. The raja has been an attache to 
the Public Works Department, and he is, at 
the present writing, an attach^ in the Deputy 
Comptroller General’s office, Hyderabad. 


RAJA LOCHMI CHANO. 


S^ja4ln«ler it^aran Siafla3.ur aKiftaf 

iafti. 


I ) 
I X' 


|AJA Inder Karan Bahadur Asaf Jahi, 
the son of Raja-i-Rajman Maharaj 
Asaf Nawazwant Murli Manoher Ba- 
hadur, was bom in the year 1874. He joined the 
Nobles’ School at the early age of twelve, and 
he passed the matriculation examination of the 
Madras University with credit four years later. 
After passing this examination he joined the 
Nisam College, and when he passed the First- 
in«Arts examination of the Madras University 
in the year 1896, H. H. the Nizam congrat- 
ulated him dlT his success. The young raja 
has joined, the B. A. class and hopes to be-, 
come a graduate, a dntittction which has not 
been yet achieved by any of his family pre- 
decessors. 

The frqa hits tour^ thrpujg:hont the greater 
part of HijUdnstanr' In jlihe year 1893 
fbt a dian^ to /Mahabieshwar, where he paid 
visits to H, Lord Harris, H. H. the Aga 
khim, H. E. the Commaader-in-Chief, H. 



RAJA INOiR KARAN BAHADUR ASAP JAHk 
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THE NAWAt MAHOMEOi KAMAL KHAN BAHADUR. 
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Nawab Mahomed Kan)al Khan Bahadur. 



AWAB MAHOMKD KAMAL KHAN 
iViluwluriH tliegraii<ltM.>uof Kuwait Alahoin- 
uil BikmIcii KItan Bahaihir, who, about the 
year Hijri, during the reign (jf HU 
llighncHM Nawab Na/Ar>u(M)owla Bahmhir, 
ow'ing to hU valt.ui* and adniini'trntive 
[Muvers, waH liorutred with a jatiindarHjii|) in eonnnand 
of 100 horse and 300 fixA soldiers, on a salary of 
Ra. 1000 per mensem. Tins was done »m the recom- 
mendation of Raja Clmndn Lall, Baluuliir, the then 
prime miuist<!r oi the Hyderalmd State. MnhotiKd 
Bo<j<1en wjw a native of Alpur, a village near KiirtKNtl. 
Subsoiuently, in eotisidumtion of his dUtingiiished 

ft 

military services at Murulud, he wasgrante<l an increase 
of Rs. 1000 in the sha{>e of a msuisab, and additionally 
honored with the title <.f Bahadur. Later *on, duriitg 
the prime iiiinUtership of Nawab Seraj-iul-Dowla 
Bahadur, the grandfather of the renowned statesman 
Sir Salar .Tung the Gh.‘at, he was granted a uaiil»t for 
the excellent and praiseworthx manner in which he 
ovcrctune several critical difficulties in the iidministra^ 
tion of certiun district s of the State, in his ca)sicil;y of 
talukdar (collector). Nawab Kamal Khan Bahiuliir 
is an entcri)ririing man. He has invested a large; [wr- 
tion of tlie wealth inherited from his gmndfather in 
landed estate in Bombay, where he spends a portion 
of Ids time. 
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00^84 BHOY NUSSERWANJI CHENOY ESQ 

^adir Behbood ^li Jliirza Shahzada-i- 
Hadari. 


ADIR RehlxMxl AU Mirza is the gniiul* 
Him of the fifth ileHuoudAiit of Nwlir 
Shah, emperor of Pt-rsia. His in- 
ternal and maternal grandfathers 
went to tlie Deumn and settled there during tlie 
reign of Nizam Sikandor Jah. In the n^ign of 
H. U. the Nizam Nozir-ud-Dowla, Ids maternal 
grandfather was married to Nawab Nizam Ali 
Klian's granddaiigliter, and he was honored with 
R jngliir and munsub. Nadir Behbofxi Ali Mir- 
zn’s innmts were bom in Hyderabad, and he 
liimself 4vas bom there in 1274 H., so that at 
present he is forty years of age. He is a taluk- 
dar, and magistrate of the second class. He has 
a clear knowledge of Law and Logic, and is 
an earnest advocate of the welfare of die inhabi- 
tants of tlie Nizam’s Dominions. He married the 
sister of the present Nawab Bohram-ud-Dowla 
Hatiadur, and has two suns and two daughters by 
this union. 



Dossabhoy I^usserwanji Chenoy Esq. 

Dossabhoy, private secretary to 
H. £. the Nawab Sir Asman Jah 
Bahadur, K. 0. I. E., is the son of 
the late Mr. Nusserwitiyi Chenoy, 
a jiopular citizen of SceunderaViad. Educated at 
the Rlphinstoue Institution, Bombay, he entered 
the semce of the first eu-regent. of Hydembad at 
the age of sixteen as inunsubdar. He so lUstin- 
guished liiinself in this office that he was entrusted 
by Sir Asman Jah with his English deportment, 
and when twenty-one years of age he was appoiut- 
ed one of the piigah taliikdars. In lb7l he was 
.np]X)int^d private secretary to Sir Asman Jah, 
and accompanied liim on liis tour to Europe in 
thrtt cup.-icity. On His lt!xc(fllency'sap|iuintmcnt 
O'* Prime Minister in 1887, Mr. Dossabhoy was 
appointtjd his A.-l).-C., in addition to his other 
duties. During Sir Asmun Jnh’s ministiy he 
carried out Iiis duties with keen loyalty, and 
made liimself popular with both Europeans and 
Natives. On t'.ie retirement of His Kxcellenc}’, 
Mr. Doss.'ibhoy resigncil Ids duties as A -D.-C. on 
a }*ension fi*om the State, aii'l he now holds Ids 
urigin:d appointment of private secretary. 




NADIR BEHBOOP AU MiRZA, 8HAK|AOA-l-NAOARIi 





James DaCosta Esq. 

R. James DaCosta, private secretary to 
His I^xa*llen<jy the Nawab Sir Kluir- 
wririw slied Juh, is n seif' made num, liis 
many commendable ((iialities and his 
detcrmimition of purpose Itaving assisted him in 
rising to his present position. As a yoimg man, 
he made religion the greatest guidit of his life, and, 
was scrupulous in the choice of his friends. He 
lias acquired a reputation for i>ortrnit>itninting of 
no mean value. He executed some ]>aintiugs for 
the late Sir SalarJjing the First, and Sir Khur- 
shed Jah, luiving heanl of his skill and Ids business 
capacity, engaged his services in 1R70. 

When Sir Khurshed Jah succeeded his father in 
1S8J, he appointed Mr. DaCosta his ]>rivatc secre- 
ary and chief officer in cliarge of the treasuries. 

In 185)5, when on a visit to Ijomhm, Mr. DaCosta 
iiad the honor of bring presented to H. R. H. the 
IMnce*^ of Wales at a levfe held on behalf of the 
(juecn-Empi'Csa. 


JAMES DACOSTA ESa 
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Rai Lulta Purshad 

B. Lulta Purshad, the Nazim of tin; 
Salar Jung family estates, is the t^on 
of Rai Bukhtawa Lai Sahib, and 
grandson of Raja Ram Purshad l.ala 
Bahadur, who was one of the nobles of the city of 
Hyderabad. His maternal fiimily originnlly came 
from Drihi with Asaf Jah Nizam>ul-Mulk I. The 
present head of the frmily is Raja-LRajman Raja 
Shiv R^ Dharamwant Bahadur. 

Rai Lulta Purshad, by order of Sir Salar 
Jung I., was admitted into the Engineering Coll^, 
and, after completing his coll^ite course, he be- 
came an attariri to tiie Revenue Secretary. He was 
STihsequehtly aj^winted second talukdar of Shorapur, 
after wUrii he became head assistant to the sudder 
(chief) tolukdm'. Hetiienbeld a position in the 
palace of the Nizam, the duties of which were to 
expltdn to His Highness the rules and relations 
governing Revenue matters, and a first talukdarship 
was conftrred upon lum. At present he ia Nazim of 
the Salar Jung estates. 


aAl UILTA PURSHAD. 
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QURAJ(GABAD ®IVISI01(. 
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isfoplcisl l^cfpo^pccl 

« HE City of Aimmgalxul watt founded in 1610, 
under the name of Kirki, by an Abyaidnian 
named Malik Ainbar or Sidi Ambar. This 
man, wlto was once a slave, rose to tlie 
regttu^ of the Nizam Shaht kingdom owing to his 
talents, both as a leader and an administrator, and 
he was virtually ruler of the tlien Nizam Shahi king* 
dom of Ahmt^nagar. He carried on the contest 
against the Moguls with such determination (although 
perhaps with more or less success) tliat the empror 
Jehanghir of Dellu in his memoirs never mentions 
him without using some abusive term. In 1612, in 
an engagement with the Mogul troops, Malik Ambar 
defeated them near Aurangabad, but three years later 
the tables were turned, and Malik Ambar, with the 
comVaned forces of the Kutub Shahi and Adil Sliahi 
kings, was thoroughly routed near the city of Aunmga* 
bod, and, hod it nut been for a dark mght following 
the battle, none of his men would have escaped. The 
next morning the city was occufued by the Mogul 
forces, the defenders liaving fled. In 1615 an 
attempt was made by some Rajputs to assassinate 
Malik Ambir, but, although one of them did succeed 
in inflicting a slight wound upon him, the whole 
of the would* lie murderers were out down by his 
escort. In 1621, however, a further defeat was inflict- 
ed on his forces by the Moguls, who drove him from 
Burhanpur to Aurangabad, which place he had 
managed to ngain during the interval. However, 
before the Moguls arrived, he left with the king, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk (Nizam Shahi), for Daulatabad. 
The Moguls stayed only three days in Aurangabad, 
but during that rime t^y destroyed what had taken 
twenty yemrs to build. Soon afterwards Malik Ambar 
again* returned to Aurangabad, and in 1622, when 
Shah Jehan rebelled agmnst his fether, the Mogul 
emperor Jehan^^, Malik Ambar sent troops from 
Aurangabad to assist 6hah Jehan in Ms siege Bur- 
hanpur. Shah Jehan, having foiled in this, return^ 
to Baloghatit. Malik Ambar, liaving quarrelled 
wirii the Bijapur (Ailil Shahi) ruler, mode sub- 
mission with a view to obtaining assistance from 
the Mogul cbihnfender.^ But Mohabat Khui, the 
Mogul commander, had already derided to support tlie 
A^ Shahi general. This greatly disapprinted MaUk 
Ambar, who left with his king, Nizam-ul-Mulk, for 


Kluidcrabad, and Aurangaliad was again left un t 
cupiod. Advanring with an army on Ahmednagar, 
Malik Ambar defeated tiie comUned Mogul and .Adil 
SliaM forces with great loss near Bijapur, the Adil 
.Shahi capital, sendixtg his prisoners to Daulatalxui. 
In 1626 MaUk Ambiur died near Aurangabad nt the 
age of eighty, and was buried at Roaza, fourteen miles 
away, in a tomb that he luul previutisly erected. He 
was the first general, politician, and flnanricr of his 
age ; the country over which he was minister was the 
best cultivated ; and the king’s subjects tlie happiest 
in the Deccan. 

kfalik Ambar was succeeded by Ms son, Fatrii 
Khan, who continued the contest witli tlie Moguls. 
The M(^l general, having marched from Bnriian- 
pnr to Aurangabad, the Nizam Sliold king, who 
was then at Daulatabad, sent an envoy to meet 
him with a bribe of three laklis of huns. TMs 
was accepted, and in return the country of the 
Ralaghaut, up to Ahmednagar, was restored to the 
Nizam SluiM ruler. In 1682, after the capture of 
Daulatabad by the Moguls, tlie Nizam Shahi terri- 
tories were incorporated in the Deccan Subnli, and 
Mohabat Khan was appointed viceroy to the Mogul 
emperor. In 1635, prince Aurangzeb, son of the 
emperor Shah Jehan, and grandson of the emperor 
Jeliangliir of Delhi, was sent fay bis fether to the 
Deccan as viceroy, and he filled this position until 
his recall in 1643. It ivas during his viceroyalty 
tliat the Nizam Sliahi kings finally submitted to the 
Mogul -emperor. Ten years later Aurangzeb was 
re-npiiointed, and on bis taking up his residence at 
Kirki (as it was then), he clianged the name to 
Aumngabad (city of Aurangzeb). It was from here 
that he commenced his campaign against the Kutub 
Shahi king of Golconda. In 1657 Moozzam Klian, 
or Mir Jumla, formerly minister to the Kutub Sbidii 
king Abdulla Kutub, was sent by the emperor Sliah 
Jehan from Delhi to tlie Deccan. At Aumngabad 
Aurangzeb made liira a prisoner, but as he secretly 
fovoured Auiungzeb's succession to tlie Mogul 
throne, he acconipanieil the prince the following year 
to Mabva and Agra, when Shah Jelian was dciiosed 
and placed in confinement, and Aurangzeb was 
proclaimed emperor of DelM. Raja Jeysingh was the 
next viceroy, lUid iu a war against Ikjapur (Aitil 
SbaM kinglom) he was defeated lUid comiiclled to 
retire to Aumugibad. Owing to ctiis he was recalled 
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to Dellu, but he died on the journey. About 1634, 
the Mahmttas began to rise in power, and in turn, 
OH it suitol their purpose, aided the Moguls against 
the indcjiendent Mahomednu king«lonis of the Decenn, 
or vice vend, or fought each individually or collec- 
tively on their own account. In 1066, Sivnji, the 
Mahrattii mja, was induced to visit Delhi, and 
en rmte he passed tiurough Aurangabad. Scott, in 
nis book on the Deccan, ihiscribi's his vitdt thus : — 
“When he (Sivaji) arrived at Auriingabnd, he M'os 
iitteiided by 5C0 noble liorae, elegantly caparisoned, 
and about the same number of select and well* 
neeuutreil infintry. The Avhole city (»me, out of curi- 
osity, to meet him. Saf Shikaii Khan, an amir of three 
tlioiisand horse, and deputy governor, regarding 
Sivttji only in the light of a Mahratta zemindar, sat 
himself with the public officers in full assembly, 
thinking that he would pay him the Hrst visit, and 
only sent his nephew to meet him w'itliout the dty 
an<l conduct him to his piln(.«. But this aft'ronted 
Sivnji, who turned o6‘ directly to the Mirza nvja*B 
]>nlacc!, and being told that tlic governor expected 
liim in full assembly, askecl angrily, ‘ Who is Saf 
Shikaii Klian ? What office does he hold here ? And 
why has he not amie out to mec^t me ?’ Then, having 
dismissed the nephew ami his train, he alighted at 
tlie imlaoe. In the evening Saf Shikon Kliati and 
the public officers came in state t(» visit him, and he 
recrived them at the fimt of the ctiri)et, and entered 
familiarly into conversation. The next day Sivaji 
relumed the visit. The deputy governor and other 
(ifficers (>ach entertained liitn according to their ability. 
He stayed at Aiuangaliad till he had reedved the 
bounty ordered from the treasury, and then proceeded 
on his journey to court, where he arrived in safety. 

At Delhi, Sivaji was coldly rcedved by the emperor 
Auningxeb, and under the fear of bdng arrested fie 
hurriedly left, and rcgtiining his own countiy he com- 
menceil liostilities against the Mogul power. Prince 
Mtmzzain, Aur.uigzeb’s son, was viceroy of the 
Deoim ; Dilawar Khan was commander of the troojis 
before Ifijapur ; and Mohabat Klian was cpuiraander- 
in-chief. Moazzam, meditating a revolt against his 
father, thought it denrable to have Dilawar Khan out 
of the way, and in a letter to the emperor he accused 
Dilawar Khan of infidelity. Dilawar Khan was there- 
upon ordered by the emperor to return to Dellii. ; At 
tliis time he Avas bede^ng Bijapur, and on proceeding 
north in obedience to his royal master’s command, 


he called at Aurangabad, where he diaoovered the 
oonspiraoy, and sent messengers in all haste to 
Aurangzeb, infurming him of the plot. Moazzam 
had collected 80,000 troops outside Aurangabad, 
and hearing that all was discovered he pursued Dila* 
war Khan, but &iled to capture him. Aurangzeb 
lost no time after the news reached him in 
proceeding to the Deccan, but his son, learning 
that his fiither was on the way, wrote and asked 
fiirgiveness, pretending tliat he liad only obeyed his 
father’s orders in pursuing Dilawar Khan. In 
1673 both Moazzam and Mohabat Khan were 
recalled, and Khana Johan Bahadur was appointed 
viceroy. In 1675, the Mahratta forces came within 
thirty miles of Aurangabad, but they were defeated 
by the Mogul tnxips and had to retire. In 1679 
war again broke out between the Mnhrattas and the 
Moguls, but the former’s system of warfore was to 
raid the country and smaller cities of the enemy 
and leave the capitals severely alone, for Sombhaji, 
Sivaji’s son and successor, Siikl : “ If Aurangabad 

and Burluinpur were attacked Aurangzeb’s pride 
Avould 1)0 wuuiidc<l, and he would most probably 
head a largo army, aud God only knows how the 
strife would end.” As Burhaupur was in all pro- 
bability about to be attacked by the Mahrattas, the 
Mogul viceroy at Aurangabad marched on the former 
rity vid Ajnnta and Ftmlapur, but the Mahrattas 
esaiped, owing to his slow movements. The 
emperor being annoyed at this, Kiian Jehaa was re- 
called and d^raded. Aurangzeb |)ersonally set out 
for the Deccan to war against the Mahrattas, and 
after a stay of about four months at Burhanpur, he 
started for Aurangabad. There he resided for senne 
time, and he prol)ably left the city in 1684 to be* 
riege Kjapur. From what can be gathered from Us* 
tory, he never returned after that date. Ptinoe 
Azim-us-Shab, Aurangzeb’s son (afterwards in 
battle by his brother Moazzam), after hie fother^s 
death in 1707 having proclaimed hunself emperor, 
marched on Aurangabad, where he met Qbiii KhlHab 
Khan — the future Nizam-ul-Mulk — who was reziding 
there, and who accompanied him to Bnrhanpnr. But 
he so badly treated Chin Khilich Khan that the latter 
left him and returned to Aurangab^. After this 
date the decline of the Mogul dynasty began, and in 
1720, when the Hyderabad dynasty was founded, 
with Hydorabad os the capital, Aurangabad lost all 
its tusturical importance in &e Deccan. 





nKANGABAD, die chief umn of the dis- 
trict of Aurangabad, in the north-west of 
the State, ia situated in a gently nndii- 
lutiiig valley, on the banks of the Kauni 
river, a small tributary cif the Godavery, whicli has 
ita source in the hills above the town. It is distant 
sixty ‘eight miles from Ahinednagar, on the Dhond 
and Muiimor State railway, and fifty-six miles from 
Nandgaon, on the Great Indian Peninsula line. The 
})opnlntion of the district is and of the 

town 32,887. The town stands upon very uneven 
ground. Basaltic dykes run in all directions along 
the slopes and Ikikcs of the hills, ridging the surfitcu 
of the soil. At the north-east angle of the town wall, 
one of thesh dykes, a portion of which pnttrudos from 
its softer amygdaloid bed, lias been put to a pinctical 
purpose, having been utilized as a convenient and 
substantial foundation for tlmt part of the wall. The 
city has been laid out in the form of a parallelogram, 
the greatest length bdng twu-nnd-a-half miles dia- 
gonally from nortli-«ist to stmdi-wesl., the distance 
from north to south lieing a mile ami a quarter, 
widlst the distance round the outside of tlie town is 
slightly over six miles. Thu walls are teri’aced in 
solid masonry of no great licight, in many ]mrts nut 
exceeding fourteen feet, and have no ditch (ir moiit. 
The original cost of their construction, it. is said, was 
three lakhs, and they were built by Aurungzcb mure 


as a mciins of re|M;lling the Malir.itta cavalry than as 
a fortification of the town. The four jirincipal gnte- 
w'HVs face the cardinal ]siintH, and arc known as the 
Mecca gate to the wc.st, tiic Paitan gate to the 
south, the Khns gate to the cast, and the iXdhi gatit 
to the north. Seini-circiilar bistituis, siirinoiuitc^ by 
lowers, cMicnr at ea<.h Hanking angle of the walls, and 
at regular intervals along the works. From the 
corner liastion, at the north-east of the. wall, an nn- 
obstrncU'd general view may br:ohtaine«l ot the whole 
(*Uy and environs, liclow th<t s{icctator is the town, 
jiartly lying in a hollow, and jiartly covering the high 
grounds rising all round, the binldiiigs being nearly 
eoiKX'aled by thick foliage, and, were it not. for hen* 
and there a dome or minaret di.sclosing itself, the 
observer might imagine th.it he was gazing u|H>n a 
forest. A beautiful clump of mango iitid tamarind 
tree's u][M)n the outskirts increast's this iiliisiou, and 
seldom indcHid is a more varie^l and Ixtantiful land- 
scajie seen than is hci*e prosentol, whilst the palms 
and inimm^ts scuttere l alioitt the town give it a 
chanicftcr peculiarly Kastern. Looking westwanl, 
two «)!■ three isolated hills cm lie olmt'rved cutting 
the horizon, on the summit of one of which stands 
the rcmark!il>i<' forti'css oi' Daulatabvl. behind which 
the bind' heatl-land of the northern riingti fiules away 
into misty indistinctness. 

The most remarkable bnilding in AurangalKuI is 
the beautiful tomb of Begum Kabia Donrani. This 
was erected about 1660 in the suburb of Ucgiiinpura, 
and is uii exquisitely beautiful mausuleum dedicated 
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EXTERIOR OF TOMB OF BEQUM RABIA DOURANI. 

I>v tii» IViiici' A/.iiiMiH'Sliah to tlio iiicinory ui' hin 
iiiotlii'r, Uio lU'j^uni Riihiu Douniiii, the iiivorik* 
wile of Auniiip'.i'l). It is said to htivt* « >st, together 
with its iictioiii]Nfinyiiig iiiiisjid. aliout Us. li,(h^>00\), 
liiit iieeonliiii; t4) some old aeei Hints of tlie Dec* 
eiiii Siilmli, the nuiount is put nr Hs, 1S,0ih0tH), 
whieli is iiioi'C! likely to have Imen the oiillny. 
!'h»? tomb is latHleliiui iifter the Tiij nt Agra, and, 
like it, is visible from mih‘s in every direetioii. It 
stands within nil enelosiire 5ti(i ynnls huig and dtiO 
broad, and is siirrenndcd on all sides by a earefully 
laid'oiit garden. A handsome entrance (lecnpies the 
middle of the southern wall, alaive which is a gallery 
for music, the gateway lieiiig an ndtuiralile sjiceimeu 
of the .Mogul aruhiiiHitiire of about two centuries 
since. The masonry portion of the gate consists of 
huge pici'cs of stone, very firmly ImmiiuI together, and 
the two t.*ak*wood «loors, each fifteen i(«t in Iv'ight, 
.ire covered with a coating of brass-platt^s o -namented 
with liomi devices, and nails with (|naintly-carvti<l 
lieiwls. fn the centre of the thriM* remaining sides 
thera aiv ojmn pwilions, from which bnmt} tcsselated 
imvements haul to the tomb, which is placed in tJie 
centre uf the enclosure. This rests ujKin a raised plat- 
form of (Milished red }K)rphyritie trap, and has tall 
'‘leiuler minnr(‘ts springing Iroin «nther corner. The 



NICHE IN TOMB OF BEQUM RABIA DOURANI. 
iiKci'iit to the jihitform is accomplished by means of a 
flight of steps, in the centre of which ingress is ul)> 
rained thinugh two small teak-wooil gates after the 
style of those at the eiitrani^e. On the verge of the 
platlorm tliere is a large stone cistern, and lieyond 
this then* is a second platform, ascended by tw'o 
white m.'O hie steps. The bisly of the nnub is 8(|Uan). 
and alsive it risini in gineufiil outline a m-igniticerit 
niurlile dome from amidst a cluster of smaller ones, 
lour in nitmlier, and at each corner are minarets. 
From the sciamd platform a flight of steps descends 
into the IkmIv of tlie Imilding, where thera is the 
tomb of the begum siirnauidel by an rxitagoiial screen 
of |M;rli>rated m.'irhle. It consists of a square bed of 
marble, raised about a foot above the marble jMve* 
inent, and in the eentra tlicrC is a siptare ojiening 
filled with earth, 'fhe grave is poverod ivith an ein- 
bniidered e'oth, which is, however, removed during 
wet wiatlier, in onlor that the ria'ii may descend upon 
the earth on the grave in aeeo‘%Ianec with Mahome- 
dan custiim. To this end there are five small open 
windows, near the Iwse of the summit of the dome, 
pnivided witli shoots, tlinaigh which the rain-wj^r’'* 
pours on to the grave. From the second platform, 
mentioned above, another flight of ste|)s lends into 
a gallery running round tlie interior, from which the 
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spectator can ]cK>k doA’n on the 103 'al tonih, a soft 
and solemn light Ktrenining through the aiwrlnres of 
the marble tracery of the windows on to the tomb, 
inijiarting to the scene a most elective and appropri* 
ate finish. 'I'he marble used in building this tine 
mausoleum was {mxnmid from ilcy]>ur. The iniiMjid 
connected with the tomb stands on a platform on the 
west side, ami undenieath the right corner <.>f the 
platfivin there is a second hnnb, said to contain the 
remains <kf the bf^im’s nur^e. The tomb of Bfgum 
Rabin Dourani und<iubtedly has a grandeur all its 
own, and ranks amongst the first of the l)e;iutiful 
buildings which the Mo{pils have left liehiiul as 
memorials of their greatness ns both monnrehs and 
architects. 

It is computed that Aurangithad, when in the 
zenith of its jiower, contmned alxmt 200, QUO inliabi* 
tants, but now on every side are ruiued habititions, 


inos(|ucs, and tombs. But there is one liandsome tomb 
to 1)0 seen u]m>u the TlursiH>l niaii 'wbicli was erected 
to tlie memory of Islam Khun, nlthougli it is now in 
a very ruined condition. In Begiimjun'a can lx; seen 
the old ii'uro|)e(Ui burial-ground, coniaiiiing about 
twenty tombs. This lias liecii closed for about sixty- 
five ytatrs There is also a curious group of tombs 
of Arme!iiauH, who iu Aurangz»d)*s tiiiu! consl.itiit(>d 
a wealthy and considerable chiss of the community, 
but they disapjxsirtHl after the diss«>lutioii oi' the 
hlogul kingdom. 

The ancient palace of the Nizam, Avhieh was built by 
Askif (lab, is situated dust* to the Hara-kul. The 
spacious mansion of tJie late Sir Salar tiling, whose 
anixistors were governors of the town during the 
mgiiB of the early Nizams, is near the chauk 
market-] ilaa>, and occupies the greater portion of one 
side of the street, which derives its name from iL 
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The Killa Arak, or citadel, coataina tiie fiatace of 
Aurangsscb. The space enclosed by the outer walls 
covers nearly the whole of the ground between the 
Mecca and Delhi gates of the dty. There are five 
giiteways, only three of which are now used. The 
wall is loopholid, and has seini-oircnlar towers, which 
at one time mounted gnns. The isdaces, the halls of 
jiiHti(»;, and the mosque in which Aurangzeb offered 
(irayers, are in ruins, though a portion of the mosque 
is still standing. It is a small building, but of 
exquisite design. 

At the time of the Kutub Shnhi dynasty, the trade 
<»f Aumiiguliud WHS very considerable, and in the days 
ol A urungseb this was the most powerful city in the 
Deccan, ft remained u gn!Ut trading centre even 
dowii to the time of the first of the Nizams, Asaf 
dah. With tiui removal of (he capital to Hyderabad, 
however, the fate of Aimingabad was pnicticall}’ 
Hiuilod. 'I'hc trade of the phu;e has nwived fif late 
years, and u large tnifhc in wheat, cotton, manu- 
factim^i giKsis, and lainlware, is now carried on. 

The cuiinaimont at Aurangabad is situated alsiut a 
mile to the west, of tin; city, on the other side of the 
river Kiium, and the garrison consists «)f three 
regiinonts of the llyderalKid (Contingent. Close by is 
the rnce-coiirsis and in the caiitoiuiientare the Govern* 
nient gardiMis, tlie tiuvellers’ bungalow, the |:H)st office, 
and other pnldie buildings. Thei*e is a good bazaar, 
and a market is held weekly. 

Towards tlie end of 1853 the Contingent trisqm at 
Aurangabad were cngagtKl in a sharp eonfliot. with a 
IsHly of Aralis in tlie |Niy of the raju of Ditvelgaum, 
Miinsing lino. Ifeing lio|)eless|y in debt, the raja was 
unable to pay his Arab retainers, so they put him 
under restraint, and thraitencd to take liis life unless 
he [laid the arrears. Brigadier Mayne, who com- 
manded the station, was advised of the raja’s perilous 
|Kisitit.>n, and he at unet^ sent a summons to the .Antbs 
to release him. Upon their refusing to do so, 
H demonstration of tnsips was ntsolved upon, which 
was made, a regiment each of cavalry and iiifatitry and 
a battery of artillery Isniig marched to 'the Arabs' 
|H)sitioi], which was near a Hindu temple situated in 
Jasvantpura, just outside the Raosban gate. Here 
the brigatlier found tlie Arabs established in a strong 
[Misitioii, and determined to fight. The dis))osition 
of the tnsips iiavingbeeii made, some of the oflioers sat 
down to breakfast, near a cluibutra, just outside the 
city walls. While they were tlius engng«*d, an Arab 
cliaous of the city appeared on the ramparts, and, 
upon a signal from him, a volley, as unex)ieeted as it 
was deadly, was [mured in upon the party of offioers 
and men. In a moment all was confusion. Lieut* 
cnant Bovtrelli of Ahmednagar, who was staying in 
Aurangabod on leave, and who had bravely volun* 
leered his sajpiices on the ixxiasion, received a &tal 
wound, and liiome of the troopers were killed. The 


firing then became general. Lieutenant Vaughan 
reenved a bullet woimd in the arm, from the effects of 
which he died some weeks after. Captain Parker, com- 
manding the 6th Regiment of Infantry, wasalso killed. 
After an obstinate resistance, the Ambs were defeated 
and dispersed, and the imprisoned raju was released, 
but the Cimtingent troops did not come unscathed 
out of the conflict. Their loss in killed was more 
titan fifteen, and they hod forty wounded. 

The following naimtive in connection with Auran- 
gaUid is from the [len of Mr. Faridooi^i Jamsheilji, 
the present Offiml Secretary to H. E. the Prime 
Minister to H. H. ttie Nizam’s Government, who was 
for some time talukdar (collector) of Aurangabad: — 

‘‘ If the eventful year 1857 was not fraught with 
horrors at Aurangalwd, it was, at all events, replete 
with terrible fears and dangers. The station narrow- 
ly escaped tlie horrors of a mutiny. At the time of 
wiiich I am writing, there were in the cantonment 
the 2nd Regiment of Infantry and a battery of artil ' 
lery. The 3rd Cavalry, which was also statione<l 
here., hod just marched out to Maligaum, being re- 
lieved by the 1st Cavalry from MoininalMid, which 
was on its way to Aiirtingahad. After a long and 
weary march, the incoming troops halted t.o snuteli a 
few hours* rttst at the village ofChota Pi[)algumn, 
about lourtcen miles from Auningubad. And here it 
was that the first intelligence of the mutiny in the 
North-West Proviiuics reaehtMl the ears of the men of 
the 1st (]!avalry. Profound was the sensation which 
this news created among the troops. The long and 
foi*ced marclies they were made to pewform at an 
itiiseasonahle time of the year luvl tilled their minds 
will) vague ap[)i'eheusioiis, and this ciiTuimstance, 
associateil with the rumours wliicli now came to them 
in wild and exaggerated forms, much exercised their 
troubled minds. They at once became impressed 
with the idea that they weixi being led against the 
mutineers at Delhi. In tliis frame of mind they 
arrived at Aurangabad, on or about the 9th dune 
IS.*)?, and were encAm[)ed somewhere between the 
Kala Cimhiitra (a place just outside tlie city walls) 
and the cavalry lines. Shortly after the arrival of 
this regiment rumours of disaffection among the 
troops begun to spread. Two trusty and staunch Sikli 
troopers — their names deserve to he lianded down to 
posterity,-- 'Sadhu Sing and Sahib Sing, brought 
secret intelligence to the officers at. the mess-house 
that there had lieen some wild talk in the regiment, and 
gave them the names of those ivho had exhiMted 
symptoms of disaffection. They advised the officers 
not to attend the evening parade, which hod already 
been ordered for the inspection of horses, as they 
feared that an outbreak was imminent. But with that 
high sense of duty, and that intrepidity, which cha- 
racterise British military officers, tliey paid no heed to 
the warning, and, at the peril of tl^ livea, attend* 
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6(1 the parade. Fortunately no outbreak occurred, 
but, to ^'66 rendered sharp and vigilant by fore*wani> 
symptoms of disafFecdon were apfiarent. Morose 
and sullen were ihe men of the ctivalry, and though 
they obeyed all orders that were issued to them, they 
did it in a spirit destitute of alacrity and willingness. 
But it was not the cavalry alone which afforded grave 
cause for fear. The distant country of Oudh had 
contributed 250 men to the ranks of the 2nd Infantry, 
and these caused much anxiety to the European 
ofBoers, who, including two or three sergeants, hardly 
numbered a dozen. Bumours, exaggerated by fears 
and suspicions, began to reach the ears of the officers. 
A conspiracy to massacre them all, a plot to bum their 
houses over their heads, with the ladies and children 
in them, an open attack on the cantonment, followed 
by general pillage, and a hundred other rumours like 
these, were rifo in the air. But whatever fears the 
officers may have eatenmned for their own safety — 
whatever may have been their anxieties with respect 
to the fete of their helpless wives and innocent chil> 
dren — ^they kept up an outward appearance of confi* 
dence in the troops, and, not to awaken any suspU 
cion, they attend^, as usual, at the lines of their 
respective r^ments. One evening they learned that 
the in&htry lines had sinister visitors in the persons 
of some troopers from the cavalry, who, being stran* 
gers to the place, were inquiring which of the houses 
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in the cantonment were occupied by the English 
officers. At midnight Captain S|)eid, cummanffing 
the Infantry, had a secret visitor in the person of 
trooper Burhan Bux, of the 8nl Cavalry, who 
chanced to be then at the station, and who was 
much attached to the captain and his wife. Burhan 
Bux infomied the captain that the cavalry were 
arming, and would in all probability attack the 
cantonment at daybreak. On this, Mrs. Sjidd 
and the children, with one or two other ladies, were 
put in a bullock cart, which was covered all over 
with white sheets, to impart to it the appearance of 
a Mahomedoii zenana cart, and, escorted Ity tlie 
staunch and taithful Burhan Bux, they proceeded 
to Ahmednagar, which they eventually reached in 
safety. Meanwhile the skies became tempestuous, 
and amid the deep growling of the thunder, and the 
vivid flashing of the lightning, the rain came down 
in perfect torrents. The wind ruse into a gale, 
whistling through the tree>tops and howling about 
the houses. A furious wind blew down the huge 
green flag hoisted by the men of the cavalry at their 
bazaar. The raging of the storm and the blowing 
doMm of the flag were taken as signs of divine 
(flspleasure against them, and a chili feeling of super* 
stitious dread crept over the cavalry people. It is 
generally believed that it was this war of the 
elements that prevented the expected rising of the 
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eavriiy, bat I am not in a position to state whetber 
there exists any foundation for this belief. But the 
culminating point of the erisis was soon r^hed. 
The day after the storm the officers received inibrma* 
tion (which tamed out to be incorrecti as the 
se(|uenoe will show) that a number of bad characters 
from the city, taking advantage of the ill-feeling 
among the troops, intended attacking the cantonment 
with a view to plunder. Precautionary measures 
were at once adopted, and two companies of 
infantry, having been hastily assembled, were 
ordered to hold the bridge which spans the river 
Kaum, and separates the cantonment from the spot 
where the cavalry were then encamped. And here 
I must explain that the European officers of the 
cavalry did not live in their lines, but occupied bun- 
galows in the cantonment. Haunted as they were 
by suspicions and fears, and knowing tliat they were 
mistrusted by their own officers, the men of the 
cavaliy became at once impressed with the idea that 
the infantry were about to attack them. In the 
cavalry lines bustle and confusion reigned supreme. 
The shrill clarion blast of the trumpet wafted its 
notes of alann on the still night air, startling from the 
slumber into which he hatl just fallen the terrified 
trooper, who, springing out of his bed in a half- 
drowsy state, and believing that the lines would 
be immediately attacked, hastily prepared for action. 
Horses were fiirthwith saddled, and mounting in hot 
haste the cavalry turned out, without order of any kind, 
throwing out pickets in the direction of the canton- 
ment. And although there were extenuating dream- 
stances for tlie hasty action taken by the cavalry, which, 
when explained, would have gone a great way in 
mitigation of their offence, yet, to all appearances and 
purposes, there they stood in open arras against their 
Government — matincers ! Since the appearance of the 
very first symptoms of disaffection in the canton- 
meut, the services of the ' express ’ had been repeat- 
edly brought into requisition, and the authorities at 
Hyderafaod had been apprised of the course of events. 
Thereupon orders were at once issued for a column 
of troops to move from Poona to Aurangabad. But 
while these forces were on their way, affairs at 
Aurangabad were wearing a serious aspect. The 
artillery were suspected, and no reliance could be 
placed on tlie . infantry, whilst the cavalry looked as 
if tliey were threatening an attack, A mutiny was 
imminent, when rumours of tlie approochlng Bombay 
troops reached the cavalry. Awakening to their peril- 
ous mtuation, the men at once returned to'thdr duties, 
and became submissive and obedient as usual. In the 
ineantinie, witli long and forced marches, made in in- 
clement weather, and in heavy marching ord«r, the 
troops from Poona, under General Woodbam, arrived. 
They consistq^of three troops of the 14th Hussars 
under Captain i^all. Captain Woolcombe's battery 


European Artillery, and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infiuitiy, under Colonel FIblliot. Without pause or 
halt, (General Wbodburn nuirched straight to the en- 
campment of the cavalry. The disporition of the 
troops was inade, the gone were unlimbered, the 25th 
In&ntry were ^helonned with them, and the Hussars 
were drawn up in support. And then the sharp clear 
notes of the trumpet rang out orders to the disaffect- 
ed r^ment for a dismounted parade, which was 
obeyed with alacrity. Each troop was then ordered 
to march on to the pointed guns of the battery! Was 
there any Altering, any hesitation P No I Firmly, 
steadily, with a regularity and precision of movement 
which would have done credit to any pahide, did 
troop after troop march up to its assigned position, 
and for a few moments nothing but the firm mea- 
sured tramp of the feet was heard. And then with 
a steady demeanour and unaltered mien did each man 
stand, gasing unflinchingly upon the bronse muzzle 
of the gun which frowned upon him, and which, at 
the least sign, threatened to hurl him into eternity. 
Surely there was some mistake ; this was not the 
demeanour cf guilty persons; ^is was not the atti- 
tude mutineers! Some such doubt must have cross- 
ed the minds of General Woodbum and the other 
officers assembled there on that memorable morning. 
Then there was a short pause. But the terrible 
silence was broken by General Woodbum calling out 
to the resaldar of the first troop to give him the 
names of the men who were implicated in the mutiny. 
The resal^r began by giving the name of the senior 
jamodar of the troops, whereupon that officer, seeing 
that all was up with him, and rendered desperate by 
his position, ordered his troops to load their carbines, 
whidi they attempted to do. And then ensued a 
scene of wild confusion, for General Woodbum, his 
staff, and all the English officers, were so promiscu- 
ously mixed up with the mutineers that the guns 
could not be opened on them. Eventually some of 
the troops broke away, and, profiting bytheconfu* 
rion of the moment, ran to their horses, and cutting 
their heel-ropes, mounted and fled in all directions. 
It was a wild flight— a race between life and death 1 
And then the deep thunders of the artillery awoke 
vrith their bellowing roar the sleeping edmes of the 
surrounding hills. Flash! boom!* and canister and 
grape were bdehed out of the mouths of these iron 
monsters, killing a number of horses that as yet re- 
mained picketed. Rendered wild and furious by the 
mr of the guns, the other animals broke loose, and 
a r^lar stampede ensued. About ten rounds were 
fired, but while the mutineers escaped scatheless, a 
’ deaf old bora and an old woman, who haj^ned to 
be passing, were strack down by a relentless diot— 
Ignoble game for those lag guns. While the last 
echoes of the cannon were as yet dying away in a 
hundred reverberations among the a4)acent hills, the 
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i4th Drag«»(»ns starti-d in pnri»nit (nf the flyiiif? nnd dafmlnr, who «as ftnind guilty, and liangi'd tliiit very 

diapcraod troopexH, hut, u» Imth man and Insist were «‘Vt*ning. Thu n.iirt'iiiiirt'al euntinnediti* niMings for 

fatigued by their long iniirch of that inoriiiiig, it wan a tew days, and ended by eondeiiiniiig aumc twenty- 

imponsible f«>r them to overtake tho niiitiiiiers, many fair man, twenty 'une of whom wore sliot dead, and 

of whom eseaped. During this terriiile suonc two- tlin e wore blown -way from guns. 'Mie Jst Cavalry 

thirds of tlw regiiuuiit reiiiaiued loyal, and were eoii- was then marehed up to VedlaUid, on the eiaifines oi 

8iK{Ueritly not molested by t!ie Homliiry troopa. Mir Hi> Highiu-fis* Dominions, whe.ru it was reeriiit^d toils 

Fida Ali. a dafadar in the (cavalry, had tiled his full st eiigili by ni“ii from th'..! othm* thn c regimeiils 

pistol at Oap'.iuii Abbot, t!.e odieur eommniiding, who ofcivalry. Kvei.tiially it wiped away the stain on 

nnrniwly tiseap 'd death. A druiii'lieiid court-martial its honor by the perl'ormaiicu of exeelleiit and loyal 

was thereupon conveiiud at tlu; muss-houst^ to try the seiwicus during tlie troublous times of the iiiuliny.” 
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]S0ule(faWJ. 

^II ^ ^ATTLATABAD u a town and hill-fort in 
district of Anmu^biid. It was found- 
cd about 118:1, imd<T the mine of Deogiri, 
by the Yadavus, feudatory cliiefa to the 
Chalukyas, and, from old copper-plate writings, it 
apiiears to liuve Ixteii substituted fur Hijapur as the 
aipital of the Vadava kingdom. The Vadavas eon- 
tiiuied to rule until 1294, when Ala-ud-L)in Malmud, 
governor of Oudli and Baduun, under lus uncle, 
Jalal-ud-Din, first emperor of the Khiiji ilynasty, 
suddenly ap[ienn^lt at the head of 80U0 horse, liaving 
marched ra]>i<i|y tlmmgh Khandesh, Having cap- 
turc<l Eliichpur, ho marched to Daulatabad, where he 
took Knmehundra, tlie Yadavu raja, completely by 
surfirise. A luittle, hoAvever, was fought, about four 
miles outside the town, in which the Hindus wen; 
thonmghly routed, and Alu-ud-Din pursual them so 
closely that the defenders of the fort hod no time to 
make ]>i‘e| Mirations to nsist the attack, and Ala-ud- 
Ifiu had no difficulty in seirJng the fort. This 
audacious cx|MMlition (the 8u00 horse having been 
lielieved to lie but the vanguard of a vaster army) 
caused general a]>prehensiou throughout the Deccan, 
and the various rajas, instead of nnitiiig their forces 
agiiinst the intnvler, cndeavoimid individually to 
secure their jmssossions against an attack, and it is 


thought tliat it was owing to this jealousy or selfish- 
ness that the Mahomedans wen* enabltMl in after years 
to conijiier the Deccan and Southern India. 

Overtures of pence were intide by Hamcluindra, 
wlu) pn)|K)sed to give Ala-iid-DIn fifty nniimds (of 
eighty [Miunds each) of gold, a quantity of jicarls, and 
other precious stones, and the clepluints nln*.idy <‘ap- 
timd. The pnqMisal was ni»;ept(«l by Ala- 1 id -Din, 
who nlejiseii the ]irisoners, and was alioiit to evacu- 
ate the town, when the raja’s son, who had eoliectiNl 
an anny, arrived outside Duulataliad. This Avas 
against the wish of lus fiither, who had concluded 
a peace, but the son was so coiifidciil of lM-ing aide to 
obtain a victory' over tlie invaders that he seni a 
message to Ala-iid-Din demanding thi; ntiirri of the 
plunder and his ntircnieiit to his oaa'u country. The 
Mahoini^dans, howcA'er, marched out, ItMiving a IhkIa- 
of men to garrison the fort, and in the act ion tlrnt 
ensiuri thi;y Avere nearly def'ated, witen the garrison 
isKiiol fnmi the toAvn to assist them and the Hindus 
gave Avay, thinking that a fresh iiriny had arrived 
from the noith, Itenewcd efforts Aven; then made to 
conclude }>eace, Avhich Avas made on llanicliandra 
paying 600 rnaunds of gold, seven mauiids of jieiirls, 
two rnaunds of jewels, 1000 niaunds <.»f silver, 5000 
pieces of silk cloth, and various other articles. The 
handing overof Eliichjmr and districts tributary to it, 
and the ^laymeut of an annual tribute, were some t>f 
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th« coiKlitioiia (•!’ ik'ikh;. Am<iii^Kt tli«t ptundt'r tnlc(!ti 
were u iiutulKir of fij'liting (‘iujiliniitri wiiidi cmiM 
diHcluir;^. tirrowH nii<i hraiirlUli Hvv«iniH. Tin* cajtture 
of Daiilatabiid in noteworthy us lieitij' the Krut 
Hppcnriince of the Muhotiiedtins in the Oocesin. 

In ]!I0(> Kuniflritidra rcibelled. and Malik Kafnr 
( really a enniieh h1uv(.> ) was Mnit with nn army 
to Daiilutnixal. lie made Uamcliatidra and IiIk hom 
priMoticirK. and retiiriutd to Delhi in triuinph with 
Itaineluindra and the plunder he 
had ohbiiiiciil. The anllan, how- 
ever, doea not eetrm to have treat<:!il 
Ihuneluimlm with any luirahm^s, 
aa it IK Haid tluit a eitn<i]>v ''’ns 
given him, an well as the tllli! Uai 
Uayaii (king of kings), and when 
Kent away to his own eonntry he 
was presentiMl with a lakh (»f t.an- 
kau. Th(! Wni, heing ja-rluips gr.ite- 
fill, paid the Irihnte urrangeil as 
long fiM he UvimJ. 

In when the siiltan, Ala- 
nd 'Din (who in ll!h-'’> murdered 
his nneie d:i|;d-nd-Din, and usurp- 
ed the tlinitie), was waging war 
against the raja of Warangal, and 
while his army was in the Daulat- 
alNul territory, U a in e h a n d r a 
showed his loyalty, atal gave 
every asttistatioe hy supplying the 
wants of the r<»yal ford's. The 





army nistisl nesir Daulatalxid some days, and when 
it left Itamebindra aueompanied the Khiiji general 
Malik Kahir several stages upon his way. 

On the n tiirii of Malik Kafnr next year to Dniilat- 
atml with his spoils, he Icanit that Tianichandr.i liad 
died, and that his son Snmkara held the thnme. 
However, Samkara was not well disjxised towards the 
Muhom<Hlans, and, on his refusing in 1812 to |)ay his 
tribute, Malik Kidiir was sent with an army to bring 
him to siihuilssioii. The raja’s 
territories were overrun and 
pillaged, ami tliu raja himself 
executed. Malik Kafnr then left 
for Delhi, but kept forces in tlie 
Deccan to preserve order. Some 
time afterw'ards the nobles at Delhi 
and Malik Knfiir conspired against 
the king, ami llar|s>la (Kam- 
claindra's son -in -law'), si^nug a 
favorable opportunity to throw off 
the Mnhomcdaii yoke, raised a 
relsdlion, drove out the troops 
from Diiulatahml, and proclaimed 
himself raja of the Dmmn. 

Sultan Aln*ud-Diu was poi- 
soned in Dfiti, and his thinl son, 
Miilurik Khan, was ittiprisoned. 
Malik Kafiir, who w'as plotting to 
M'ise the throne, was assassinated 
five w’lieks afterwards. Miihiirik 
Klmn W'as thereupon proclaimed 
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Hultmi, under the title of KutU<ud*Dm. In 1318 
fresh forces were conducted by the sultan iu person 
sgiuiist Harpola, but, on the approach of the royal 
anny, Harpola and his followers fled. In the pursuit 
he was captured, flayed alive, and his skin hung 
over the gate of Daulatabad, and, \tith him, the 
Yaduva dynasty became extinct. 

The sultan stiyed some time at Ikmlatabad, fn>m 
where he conducted the subjectum of the Deccan, and 
before he left for Delluhc nppointwl Malik- Yah-Lnkhi 
governor. Some little time afterwards lie reladlcd, 
^t having been captured he had his nose and his 
ears cut off, and a new governor waa np])ointcd. The 
sultan Mubarik, however, left the business of bis 
kingdom in the hands of a low-caste rencgwle Hindu, 
named Knshru Klian, whilst he spent his life in 
debauchery. Kushrit Khan, Imving already liad his 
frumd and patron Malik Kafur murdennl, sitisod and 
slew the sultan, and ascended the throne imder the 
title of Narir-ud-Din. Although outwardly professing 
Islam, he desecrated the Koran hy using it as a seat, 
and degraded the pulpits in thc^ mos([iies by using 
them as pedestals for Hindu idols, lietribtitioii 
followed, however, for he was iiiurdertMl in 1320, and 
the Kliilji dynasty ca-a'-ed tt* (fxist. 

Ghosi Malik Khan, governor of Hcngal, who was 
instrumental in the downfall of Khusrn Klein, ascended 
the throne, as sultan Glmis-ud-iUn, and finiiided the 
Taghlak dynasty. In 1331 h^ sent his oldest son, Alaf 
Klian, on an (^xjHHlition against Waratigal, Alaf Iwing 
received with gratt ])oni]i at Daiilatalmd. At first he 
was not suceessful in his ojKimtions agaiusi. Warangid 
and had to retire to Dnnlatnljad until reinforcements 
arrived fmtn Delhi. lJ[Hin their arrival he marchinl 
on Warangul again, and after a short sit^ captured 
the place. 

In 1325 the sultan, Ghais-nil-Diu, was killed 
near Delhi by a canopy fidling u]Kin him, and his 
son ascended the throne under the title of Snltaii 
Mahomed Taghlak. 

In 1 338 the sultan conceived the idai <if making 
Daulatabad his uipital, so he marchiKl the whole of 
the fsipulation of Delhi to the place, a distance of 
some 800 miles. 

The traveller Ibn Batnto, a native of Tangiors, who 
fwid a viut to Daulatabad in Sultan Mahomed 
Taghlak’s reiji^, says: — “The sultan hod dc.cid(>d 
to ruin Delhi, so he purcliascd all houses and inns 
from the inhaUtnnts, paid them their prices, and then 
ordered them to I’omove to Daulatabad.' At first 
they were unwilling toobey, but the criers of tlio 
monarch having procliumed that no one must be found 
in Delhi after titrec days, the greater part of the in- 
haUtants departed, but soihe hid themselves in the 
Ileuses. The sultan ordered a rigorous search to be 
made for any tiut remained, and his slaves found two 


men in the streets, one being {mralysMsd, the other 
blind. They were brought before the sovereign, vho 
ordered the paralytic to be shot away from a cannon, 
and the blind man to be dragged from Delhi to 
Daulat'ibad, a journey of forty days. The ptsir wretch 
fell to pieces during the journey, and only one leg 
reached Daulatibad. All the iniinhitants of Delhi 
left. They nlsindoned their baggage and their nier- 
eliai'ilist;, and the city reinainrMi a perfect desert. A 
person in whom I felt a cnnlidence assured mo that 
the sultan, mounted one evening upon the nxif of his 
pnlaui! and easting his ey'es over tlio citv of Delhi, in 
which there w is neither lire, Miioke, imr light, said : 

‘ Kow my hea-t is satistitHl, anil niy feelings are ap|jeas- 
4 h].’ Some time alte wanls he wrote to tlieiiihahitants 
of (liffertmt provinces commanding them to go to 
Delhi anti ro-peopli> the city. They ruined their own 
Countries, but they illd not jiopiilute Delhi, so immense 
is that city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in 
the universe. When avo eiiteretl tins capital we ft>und 
it in the state which lias been ilescrilwd. It was 
empty, almndoiied, anti had hiitasniall populatitni.” 

Araitbor writtT, Zaiu-utl-Din, auihtir t»f the Tarikb- 
i-Keroy. Shabi, says: — “So ctjiuplefe was the ruin 
that neither a cat iittr a tlt»g was ltd't among the 
buildings tif the city, in its i>alaf*es. t>r in its siilairlw. 
TriMips of natives, with thtdr fainiliits an<l de|N!iidentH, 
wives, and chiltlren, nieii-stirvants amt maid-servants, 
were fi>rced tt> remove. The jaiople fi>r iiiaiiy years 
ami ft>r generations hail Is'en the inhahitaiits of the 
land, ami were liroken-lusirteii. Many from the toils 
of the long journey iierished on the naid, and those 
. who arrived at IJcogiri (Daiilunthutl) ctaild not 
endim! the jiain of exile. In ilcspomleney they jiiiHMl 
to death. All around Deogiri, which is an iniidel 
laml, there sjiraiig up gmveyards of Mussulmuns. 
The sultan was hountemis in his Ub:^Mlity anil favors 
to the emigi'ants, both on tlieir journey ami on thdr 
arrival, but they ivere temler, and eouhl not endure 
the exile und suffering. They laid down their heads 
in tliat heathen land, and of all the multitudes of 
emigrants few only survived to return to their 
homes.” 

It was at this time tliat the name of the town was 
changiHl from Deogiri to D.iiilatnljad, and, to mltl 
dignity to the place, trees were pluntcd along the 
rnuds, and gimcral irn|>rovcments were made. A 
deep trench was out round the Avails of the fort, and 
many largo htiildings and palaces Avero Imilt. 

After a little time one of the goA'cmors in Northern 
India rebelled, and the sultan was compelhxl to go iu 
person to quell the rising. After suoceoding iu this 
he returned to Delhi and remained there iSar tAA'u years, 
when he left for Daulatabiul, prexious tii entering into 
a camisugii against the Hindu rajas of Malaljar. 
Thb and other wars so drained his treasury that hO 
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ctiiist'il oiinn i(> li«! struck, witli variniw face 

values, iiinUsul ul' llu* usual silver an»l curnairy, 

under tlu} ])!ea tltat Ids liniss was <‘i|ual to other 
iiieti's silver and ^<>ld.’’ This hrouirlit alsuit ruin, 
husii:es.‘« almost eoniino t<* a >t.iudstill, and ho w:is 
lore(!d to ri‘|ioal iho «'dio). The oojijht cniii wsis 
callril ill, and in paying; out in ^old and silver for the 
l,w:o value of the oo]»|ier coins the treasury was soon 
exhausted, 'riiis sultan (hereupon made lieavy (fxite* 
tion.su]N)n the iiohles and jieoph*, so much so tliat 
many persons eommitied siiioide, ('holeiv. then hroke 
out, and this oeeurrintj; whilst the sultan’s uriuy was 
is-si 'oiiijf Waran^jptl, and he hinuH!lf ha\iu^ lieen 
atta 'ked, he was eoinpellod to return to Itaulatalta l 
for ni(vlie.al treat miait. He then ^'ave permission to 
anyone w'ho wished to ilo so to return to Delhi, but 
as th ■ (Hiople hail by the.n settled down only a very 
few availeil themselvi's of the jH'rmission. Troubles 
having; a;.>ani biokcm out in Northern India, the sul* 
t in ha 1 to leave Daiil.ttabad in order to snpprt'ss them, 
atid whilst he was away the newly nu!|itin'd pnninces 
in the Deecan relAilIrd, l>aul:it:tUtd alone remniiiino 
loyal. Hut the sultstn's former oppres.sion of his 
pio])!e still rankled in the minds of many' of the 
nobles atid sever.il conspiraeies wetH} set on ftxit. A 
few moiitiis elajised when a noble tanned Alisha, flic 
nephew of J.i^ar Klum (wlio founihal die Ikilimani 
dynasty) was sent, trom IhtulaLaliad to (inlbm'Oii to 


collect revenue, lie, however, rovolteil, but was 
suhseipiently ilcfeatol and made a ]irisorier, and 
nothing furtlier ol'cons(H|neiiee in the way of ridsiHion 
wcurrei,! till five years later, wlicii some <»f the Deccan 
governors revolted, and the Ikihmani line of kings 
was established, witli (jliilbiirga ns theirie,:ipit.il. 

Ibu Hatuti deserdies th" city ns being equal in sistc 
and iinportanai to Delhi. 

Din Ab'iibAbbas Ahmeil, a native of Damascus, 
who visit's! Daulntnlind when it >vas liciiig built, says 
that the city was divided into ({luirti'rs, and each 
quarter Imd its own mosques, markets, wells, and 
artisans, thus making Ciudi a sepirate town indGf|)en> 
dent of the otliers. 

Daiilatiibad remained' in the jiossession of tlie 
Unhmani kings until the dqwnfa'1 of tiuit dynasty in 
1526, when it was taken by the Ni‘,:am Slialiis, from 
whom it wts wrested by the emjieror Akbar of Delhi. 
After the fall of Ahmediuigar fNiisam Slialii enpitid) 
and the founding of a new Nusam .Slmhi cn|tital at 
Kirki (Aurangalmd) Malik Ambar, Danlatalad 
was still in the possession of the Nizam Shahi kings, 
and on severtil cMxsasions they sought rtffiige there 
when driven from Ahmednagar. The emperor Shah 
delmn’s general cn])tured the fort in 1C62, and in the 
same year, Fateh Khan, Malik Amliar’s eon, put the 
then Nizam Shahi king to death. 


* 
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SCARPED ROCKS AND MOAT. DAULATABAO. 


A ^rriiMRi wjw loft in tho f.irt, au;l Kluin Kli.min 
left for llurlianjnir with Fjiteli Kinin ami the Nistaiii 
Shnlii king m priHonortt. The lUjapiir coiiiniau<Ier 
sent an envoy with tcriiiH of ]>eaen, which were reft iswl, 
and he th'treujion ninnt'ied to iJanl.iiiihid, knowing 
tliat tlie g.irrisoii was 8iiiall, and provisivins sc irw!. 
The entrench nicnts which hud Imen thrown uj) 
agtiinst the fort had not bcHiit hroken down, and the 
Hijapuris ttM»k iNWHesKion <if them and (^anniciicml a 
siege. The ]iens;iTitry lumiig Iwcn kindly troate:! by 
tlie imperialist, snpplitul the garris-m with f<«Kl, and 
the besiegers having nohojie of capturing tlie place, 
and hearing that the Moguls were returning, rrusitd 
the siege. 

The Mahratlas under Kajn Sahu naalc an attempt 
to re<eat'}blish the Nmin Shahi tlyntwly, but the 
claimant w.n captiireil by the Moguls and iinprisomsl 
in the ft»ri of (Iwalior, together with two other inem- 
I.er..< of the family. When (iroleomla fell, fifty years 
later, the Kutub Shuhi king Abu>l*Massan was sent 
to Daulitabncl and confined, as w.is also, iu ItillU, 
Samblinji, Sivaji's sou, with liis mother and daughters. 
After the death of tlm emperor Auraugzeb in 1707 
the fortress of I)aulata)>ad agaiu changed liands, 
and jnssed into the possession of Asaf .iah, it. whosit 
fiimtly it has ever since nunained. 

Daulatabod is nine miles north. west of the totm of 
Auiangabad, and iuis a population of about 1500. 


Tint fo’.tro'S is built u])oii a (‘.■inicstbslvijH^l rock, scarp- 
wl from a heiglit of l.uO feet from the bisc. The lull 
upon wliich tlic fort stands rises almost jtcriKiidic- 
nlarly from the plain to a heiglit of alsmt tJOO fetit. 
TIu* fort has heen provided with a luamter-searp gal- 
lery, aii'l a com]»lele system of c iiint.-rinines. The 
outer wall is 2 ^ miles iu ciri'um!crvMic;’, and Isttwciui 
the wall and the. base of the upper lort there aiuj three 
inner lines of foiti lie tioiis. The outer wall foriuerlv 
enclosed the city, which Wiis built round the l«isc of 
the flntrcss, hut this is now for the most j«;rt one 
mass of ruins The villagi-, wliieli is now all that 
remains of the uu'-ient city of Dwigiii, coumins hut a 
few huts, which are priiid]ially i.ccu| icd by II. II. the 
Nhaiu’s police force stationcti in the fort, for the 
pliuw is now a state pris'iii. Oii the summit of the 
roek is a flag-stnfl’ and a (uirmoti. There arc no Imild- 
iiigs of any im]M.>rtaiieu. The (.'huid Miiiur (pillar of 
victory), a minaret 210 feet high with a circuinfer- 
eiic<{ at the liascment of seventy feet, was hriilt by Ala- 
ud-])in llnhmani in A. I). 14!3o to eomincmurate 
his coiHpuwt of the fort. Tlie basement is an oblong 
stone platform 15 feet liigh, and contains 24 clium- 
bers. The siuift tiper.-i slightly and is surmouiinal 
by a sjiire. There is a large galleiy alamt midway, 
ami this formerly liad a handsome balustrade. The 
whole ]nllar w'as covered with what ap|K);ir to liavc 
been glared I’ersiau blue tiles, of much beauty of jiat- 
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tarn, Vmt n dorter inAftectinn revnalH the lact thnt they 
*re formed by the npjdication of a glazed «olor to the 
diamond'Cut H({tiuruH uii the diuniiin nnitiiig of the 
pillAr. On the aouth ia a ainitll inosr|iie) in tlie south 
wall of Avliiuh Lh a large tablet containing a I'oraina 
inMcri[)tion, giving the ilato of the pillar’a ereetioii, 849 
H, (A. I). Hvto), hut anotlier aetcount Hii.yH tlvit the 
iniruiret wsw «ireftwl in eommeinttr.itioit of the first 
conqueHt of the pla(!e l)y the MahonieduiiH in 1294. 
fhia niinartit, ia emiaideriHl to he one of the Iteat apeta* 
inena oi tliia atvle of Mahoineilati nrchiti.t’tnre extant 
in Southern Indri. Oloae by arti the ruins <ifiiii 
extensive >lain tem}>ie, aiibatMpiently converted into a 
plafre i»f worship dedieoUxl t»» the goddms Ktili, Kiftv 
yunia from this ia a large gate calle<l tlie lllack gate, 
facial with spikes anil ^.tont iron hirs, fully ca|>nhie of 
reaiatifig the ponder iia strengtlt of elephanta, against 
which it was chietly dosig:ie I. There are only two 
entrances now iiaeil in the outer wall, the Mmia and 
lioazn gates. The outer wall ia in a fair state of 
preservation, and its height varies frotii twenty to 
tltirty fe;^t with cirenlar towers at the angles. Alxiiit 
lialt'Way iKttwiajii the and Uoaza gates, a path- 

way brandies ofl* to the ituier entranee to the |xirt 
leailing to the first of the four walls with Avliich the 
fort ia aurronnd(Kl on threi) sides. The first entrance 
is sitii]ily an ope-i space luitweeii the iiioat. wails, atul 
ai»i>aiiaitly never luil a gate. A chaiti of great weight 
hangs on one side, wltieh conld Isi stretdieil across 
front wall to wall, so preveiititig elephants from etteot- 
itig an etitraniv. Ifefweitn the outer wall and the 
second line of defence is a sjiace of alNitit (>5 feet, and 
crossing this is II large sipiaii! giteway. The gates 
are stnen inches thick, and arc con'itnicted of te-ik. 
plated Avith iron, and liicisl with long iron spikes and 
huge nails, to ]irevent elcjihants fr. m battering them 
in. They arc fl.inke I with round tnweri about forty 
feet high, and arc elosud with stnmg liars of teak. 
To the leti ar.- the ruins of a mosipie, said to have 
liecii erected by a MHliumiHlaii of great sunetity. 
Might feet beyond is the next gateway, and this is 
much higher and stroiigor than the last irieiitionisl. 
The main ]iortioiiH sIioav traces of lliiuln eonsirtic- 
tion. From this gate the road to tlic tliinl turns to 
the right, and alHiiit seventy to eighty frt beyotal is 
the next line of iletence. To the left of the gate is 
a high seiiii-einnilar tower eontatning a luindsomely- 
eiirved stone window, evidently of llindu construc- 
tion, ami IsiYond this gatcAvay is another smaller 
entranee leading into the lower ))ortion of tiie fiirt. 
The Ulaek gate near the Chaiid Minar mentionwl 
alxive is the fourth gate, and just beyond this is a 
fifth, AA'hieh, however, really forms the exit from the 
jKiri'h of tlie fort. A dozen brood steps leal to the 
sixth gate, n|M>n the wxif of which aco,llte remains of 
a Hindu building of si||nee.\’tent. Anasoent of .50 
or 60 steps leads to tl| seventh gate, Avhicb is prob- 


ably the oldest in the fort. To the left of this gate- 
way is the entrance to the old [lalace of the Hindu 
rajas, and the ruins here are extensive. The eighth 
gate is a short distance off, but tliis is really but a 
portal. Forty feet to the right of this are the ruins 
of the Chini Mahal (china palace), where king Abu* 
1-Hassan, sumamed Tnnah Shah, t‘ e 1 st k ng of 
dolcundu, was confined by Aurangzeb in 1687, and 
whose unfinished tomb can still be seen at Gulconda. 
Only the outer walls of the ]>alace arc standing, but 
they still shoAv tracxis of the ]taluce liaving been a 
building of gnat Ijeaiity. The king died here in 
1701, and was bnriiNl near the tomb of Save! llavual 

•f •• 

liaoya at Itoaza, five miles away. Above the ruins 
of the Chilli Malial is a circulai- bastion, upon which 
is mountol a gun twenty feet in length, Avitlt a diam- 
eter of eiglit indies at the muzzle. It is evident 
tliat it has si en service from the fact tliat it jiossesses 
two large dents, ime on either side, evidently made 
by op[>osing cannon Ixills. It lM*nrs several inscrip- 
tions in Persian, among others “Tliis is the destroy- 
er of fortresses.” A few yanls further Is the only 
eutraniHi to the up|K*r fort, consisting of a narroAv 
stone bridge crossing a inoiit alxiut feet wide. 
This was built by the late Sir Salar .Tung I., but jire* 
vioiisly the moat was crosseil by three or four plank*. 
The a^rciit from the bridge is tliroiigli a small {mrta', 
and then another .-ma'i flight of steps leads to a high 
liastioii, which wa* built by Aurangzeb. A road 
skirts tliis ixistion, and leads to a sniull teak dixirwuy, 
w'liieh is the entrance to tlio first gallery, tlie latter 
being nlH>iit sixty feet 1oiig,und ending in a small court- 
ynrd, in one comer of which is a half liroken flight of 
ste|)s leading to a small plateau Avhere are the ruins ot 
another ]>alucc. From the conrtyanl alreaily mention- 
ed t'le Micou'l gillery is entered, and this is nearly 60 
fix-t long, and leads to a small vestibule and another 
long tunnel containing a niimlier of chamliers cut out 
of the solid rock. At the cud of this jmssage is 
aiiot'ier fligiit of stejis le.Aling to a small plationn 
overlooking tlie muiAt, and a further ascent of forty- 
three steps leads to a small sipinre alxiiit 30 by 1*0 leec, 
whicli tenninates the tminel. Here, there are I'ortions 
of a large iron plate about Imlf an inch thick, Avhich Avas 
uscil fur Ixirring the ingress of besiegers. The plate 
AA'.As liud across the ujiening, ami a huge fire kindled 
under it, and as it I ccamc re I -hot appruich irom ihc 
gallery was impossible. A large hole luw bi.'en tun- 
nelleil through the rock close by to afford A'eiitilation. 
From tius s}K»t steps lead to the shrine of Fakir 
Sult-Au. A small path to the right leiuls down to the 
Kariri tank, merely a crcAiceJn the rock, but which, 
like tlte one on the summit of the Bhonngar rock, 
is always filled Avith bright spring water. Just lielow 
b another rock-cut cistern, about forty feet by tlu ty, 
c died the Elephant tank. A steep as'.’ent from the 


shrine leo'ls t < a handsome pavilion near the summit. 
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THE PRISON MAHAL. DAULATABAD. 


This is built ul stuue, nml is evidently of Hindu Oiti- 
atructiuii. lleport Huye tiint it wiw the miidetice of the 
Hindu piinccM of Deogiri, ntid it wa» jmibably used 
by them us a summer rcuort, and also liy the emiicror 
.Sluih Jclmii and his son Aurangseb. At the liauk of 
the piiviiion a flight of steps gives access to the Ims* 
tion on the sumiuit, u]M>n winch fliHits the Hag of 
H. H. the Nisaui. Thehill.is ubontthree hundnd fiKit 
in circumference. There is a gun there, with an iu- 
hciiption “ Creator of Stunns.” To t he right of the 
Ixtstion on the suinmit a small winding ]iath leads to 
a corner excavated for some distance under the brow 
of the hill, where a Hindu ascetic named ,lnnardan 
.Swami resided in the hftecuith century. Tins man's 
teaeliings were renowned, and many pilgrims still 
visit the cavern, which is now, however, half filled 
with water. On the east a small stturuise leads d«iwn 
to a small bridge which cnisscs the moat. A cave 
temple, up{inrently of great antiquity, measuring 
ninetiicn feet by tifteen, and six ftict high, and con- 
taining a rudely carved stone figure, has been cut in 
tlie ruck. 

Daulatabad has not been garrisoned as a fortress 
for many years. .At jiresi'iit there is a force of about 
lUO military police stationed there. The gardens for 
which the place was once sti famous have nearly dis- 
appeared, liut grapes are produced in the town in 
large quantities, these are in great nxpiisitiun. 

Upon the plateau above the fort are a series of 
tanks, in the eonatmetion of which infimte labor 
must have been employed, and near by these u supposed 
to have been the site of the ancient city of Hoodhra 
Vuntee. These noble works were no doubt the 
andertdeing of the inhabitants of this once great dty. 


The mills of TVsHilira Viinti e supplied most of the 
material used in the construction of Aurangabad, 
tialna, and Uoaza. 'J'he building is exceulingly old, 
but the ruins ant now seattcred over die face of 
the plateau. Kaja Tewtiiiash is said to liave ruled 
Daulatubad sttvenil ceiitiiriits liefore Christ. Clipper 
coins of the nign of Mahomeil TaghlakA. D. I<i25 
are even now occiisiuiuiUy found wnongst the ruins. 



INSCRIPTION, DAULATABAD FORT. 
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MOSQUE OF AURANQZEB, ROA2A. 


§S||fe«* 0 A Z A , or Kitldatmtl, liox five iriU<s« north of 
Ihiuliitalmd, iiimI foiirteim from Aiir.;n- 
^nlHid, niul U HiiriMiindtM] by a iftmn^ 
wall, wliioU was t'l’w^Unl by Anriiii^'Kob. 
It i« alH)ut 2d!M) feet above ntsi level, in plens'intlv 
Hituatoi, has a temperate climate, and is larj^ely nai'jl 
UH a evinitarinm duriiiji^ the ttimimer nionfclis. lloa/ji 
otuu; eentaiued a ctiimiderahle population, but the 
place is now in a measure descried. Tin? eity wall 
has an aveni^;c height of alniut twtmty fwt. There 
niv four gates, luimely, Nakar’kluuia, meaning a 
mnsie-nsim, souallnl as it was eustomary to welc«>mc 
distinguished visi'ors at this gate with music ; Paiigra, 
HO cal let I after a tank elotai l)j': Langru, the eastern 
and largest gate ; ami Mar^jfaljtait, at the south. 

as its nana* would im]ilY, is a burial-place, 
ami is the Kerbella ofDcec .an Alussnlinans ot the Shia 
sect. It is Cidebra-ed as the hurial-plaee of many dis- 
tinguished Mahoimsians, amongst whom were the em- 
jH'ror Aurangsudt and his sectmd son, Aaim-us-^hah ; 
Asaf dah, the founder of the Hyderaltad dynasty, and 
Na^ir Jung, hiswnondson ; Malik Antliar. the power- 
ful minister of the last »»f the NiKam Shahi kings ; 
I atiah Shah, the exile king of (jolconda ; and a 
.^nnlicr ol others, whose names have U;*'!! forgotten, 

f 


Uoaza is also famous as eontaimng the ashes of tw.^ 
Mahomeilan saints, lioorawn-ud-Diu, and lus bn>ther 
Zerhukhsh, iHwidcs many other holy men. The place 
contains some fifteim to twenty domed tombs, and 
aliout fourteen hundml plain sepulcluit'B. 

Mill way between the north and south gates of the 
cit}’ is the tomb of Aurtng/.eh. Pas dng through 
a domisl porch erected about 1760 by a dmicing girl 
of Aurangabad, a large (pia’lningle is re.icbe<l, three 
sides of which .are oceupicil by open-fronted buildings 
HU]i|H>rteil on plain arches. On the west side of tlie 
(paidmngle is a large mos'ine, the roof of which 
is supported by arches, ."''acing the north of the 
iniistpie is a small ojkhi gateway leading into an inner 
eourtyard, in tlie south-east, angle of which is the 
dis»r of Anmng'Aeb’s toinb Th«i grave is imme- 
diately to the right of the entrailce, while hic'ng it is 
a long low bnilding similar to those in the outer, 
quadrangle. The grave itself is remarkable fi>r its 
simplicity, this having been in accordance with the 
cmjiemr’s wish; in iact, he is said to have desired that 
his scjatlohre slionid be poor and unpretentious, 
according to the tenets of tite Kc>ran. One of the 
emperor’s most extraordinary characteristics, was his 
nusttve piety, and one of his most remarkable actions 
was sanctioning a magnificent mansolenm over his wife, 
R:ibi:i Dourani, at Anrangibod, although, as is shitMm, 
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TOMB OP ZAIN-UD>DIN, ROA2A. 





TOMB OP MAUK AMBAR, ROAZA. 
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TOMB OF BURHAN-UD>DIN. ROAZA. 


lie desired Huoh a lowly wpiilchre for lumself. He 
is said to Itnve ‘Siesired in hU will that hiefuiioral 
ex])enHeti should Iw defriiyevl from the procetnls of 
caps, which he hud quilted and sold, and this auiuunt 
did not excml Uui HhiUiii>p); wliile the procet'ds of tlm 
sale of his copies of the Komn, Ml-i rupotts, were 
distnbuU'd to the jMH»r.” The marble screen which 
encloses the westeni side of the grave is about feet 
in height. The dtH»r is of carved tcnk>W(S)d. The 
grave, wliich is in the middle of a stone platform, is 
unciirved, and raised about half a fsit from the 
fltKir. Surrounding the platforin ani a numlx'r of 
slight woixleri pillars, which supiuirt a skeleton rtstf, 
from jxirtions of wliich hang the renuuns of the 
material w'ith which it was once carml. On cert!* 
moiiial oocasioiis the grove and the wiHxleii frame* 
work iu« dnqiod with richly embroidered cloths. 
Onliiiarily, the earth in the centn? is c(»vere<l with a • 
simple white sheet. There is no inscription of any 
kind. After bis death, Aura*igs(fb was called Kuld 
Makan, hence the name Kuldnba(L 
A few ])accs to the east of Aurangxcb's tomb ore . 
the graves of AurongzeVs second son and his wife, 
and there is a third grave, tliat of tlie ilaughtbr of tlie 
Mahomedan saint, close by. These are in a small 
quadrangular enclosure <if marble, and around, the 
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graves is a plain screen of w’hite marble in panels, 
the comers being embellished with small spires. The 
prince referred to was slain in a battle near Agra in 
1707, having disputc<l the succession to the throne 
with his elder brother. Muhvay between these tombs 
and Anrangxeb’s is that of the snmt Syed ZHin*ud* 
Dill, who died in 771 H. (A. D. ]S7o)* This was 
erected many years after by one of his follow'ers. It 
is considered very sacred, and is carefully preserved 
by lock and key, and is only exhibited to the gaze of 
the faithful once a year. 

The tomb of Asof Jah, the first of the .\izamsof 
Hyderabad, and tliat of one of his consorts, are oppo- 
site the tomb of Aurongzeb. The graves are on a 
platform of [HirphyTy inbiid with wliitc marble, and are 
surroundeil by a screen of jsirphyry ten feet liigli. Asaf 
Jah die>i at llurhanpur in 1748. A few paces to tlie 
le't is the tomb of Nazir Jung, who only rei.:nc.l for 
two years, lieiiig treacherously shot in i75lf. Before 
reaching the tomb of Asaf Jah it is necessary to pass 
the shrine of Syed H azrot Burhau-ud* I Un, who died at 
Itoaza in the year 744 H. (A. D. 1344). He is said 
to have left Upiier India with 1400 followers about 
1S90 for the purpose of propagating the tBnets of his 
faith among the Hindus in the Deccan, and his^ 
followers are said to liave given assistanoe to Ahi* - 
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THE BEQUM’S MOSQUE. ROAZA. 

The tomb Ik btiilt of plain »tonc ami is siuriiioinited 
by n (htine. A 8lu)rt disinmui from the lomb is the 


nd'Din when lie baiue[i[(>d Deo<;;iri. It is state I tliat 
there are deposited within the siiriiie some hairs of the 
prophet’s beard, which are said to be possessed of the 
power of siHiiitaueous growth, so tlial they are sup- 
posed to yearly increase in iiumljcrs. After the death 
of the Syed. his disciples fell on Isul times, and 
found th(>mselves without means to stibsist, or keep 
the shrine iu repair. Devout sup]»lication, however, 
is said to have pnaluceJ the ftllowing remarkable 
miracle: — “During the niglit small trees of silvta* 
grew up through the pavement on the south of the 
slirine, and were regularly renmved every morning by 
the attendants. They were broken up and sold in 
the Iw'/aars, and with the )>r<x:eti!dH thus realiMsl the 
Syed’s disciples were enabWl to maintain the shrine 
and themselves.” The doors of the shrine are covered 
with white and yellow metals wrought into artistic 
designs. Srarie little distance to the west of these are 
the remains of what, at one time, must have Ixsen a 
very beautiful tomb. It is said to l>e that of lluni 
Bibi, wife of one of Aurangzeb's sons. Judging 
from the surroundings, the gardens must liave been 
very beautiful, but at present they are a mcTc jungle. 
The tomb is surrounded by a high stone wall, which 
has domed towers at the fotir comers, and carved 
windows. A mile from the town is tlm tomb of 
Malik Amhar, the celebrated minister who founded 
the city of Aurangabad, and who died in 1626. 


grave of Tanali Shah, the last king <»f fiolconda, who 

died a prisoner in Daulutahad fort in 1701. 

— — 

jali)a. 

^M^ALNA, a town with a population of alsiut 
^Mt r Aur<(ng.iiKul district, thirty 

eight mihrs east of ihc city of Aurangabad, 

'' is most Htduliriously situated on the right 

bank of the Kiiudlika river, op]»osite the town of 
KhaderalKul. Local tradition places the date ot the 
foundation of the town us far lawk as the time of 
Kama (which lias Ixien hawely assigned to alxmt 
luOO B.C.), whose wife, Sita, is said to I lave resided 
tlKire. The snrnMinding country is hilly, but not 
monntainons, tlie lulls Imng eonqiosol cliiefly ol trap 
Mck, wliitsh in many places is in a state <»f dc(M>ni|K>- 
siiion, and alsivc it is fouiiil a layer <if red gravel of h 
lalerititioiis cltanu:ter, rni.xe'l with lime. The climate 
of Jainu is mie of it.s chief features, being as 
pleasiuit and salubrious any to be obtained in 
Suiitlierii India. The meteorological conditions are 
moreover admirably adapted to both ogricijlture and 
horticulture. Some years ago large quantities of 
English fruit and vegetables were grown there and 
sent to Hyderabad, Bomlaiy, and other huge towns. 



Pigs, gmpcd, {xiachiM, iiiirl struwiicrries were prtKlucud 
(luring the cold senwm in exiHilleiit conditinn, the 
Intfer ahno!<t rivalling in size any grown in Knglnnd, 
although they were not, t>erlm]w, opial in flavor, but 
this disadvantage niiriu have lieen overtMJUie by a 
little more uttentio:i to tluar cultivation. Pen**, 
lieans, cai'ibagi.^ carrots, iKir/tni^m, turnips, celery, 
oniuna, |iorato(«, and uiuUflowers, uh well as indige- 
nous v(;getabl&s of every kind, are also grown in 
great abundance. 

•laliia, in its older days, cont'iineti a |Mipulation of 
alsnit 20,00.'), but the town is now, eotiiiKirotively 
Hpi*nkitig, d(?scrt(iii and in ruins. It is, however, of 
coiisulerable extent, and, judgin'.' from the superior 
(smstniction of the small fort and of tli(> houses, niiiiiy 
of which art! built of bewn stoiu*, it was evidently in 
limes goiu; by a place of importaiiuo and wealth. 

The fort was ensiti^l in the y(«ir 1725 by KaUl 
Khati, uiidis situated in the eastern (piartt^r of the 
town, on the Uink of the river It is ({UiulMiigular 
in shajMS luiving semituruular bastions at eacli angle, 
and is now ouciipie 1 by a small Ibrut! of sowars under 
tia' orders of the tahsildnr. 

Within tiu! fort wails tli(;re is a remarkable well, 
which eontains a serb's of galler.es and elinmbers. 
There is a Persian insirriptioii over the gateway of the 
tort., giving tiie date when it was en'.ut'.sl, and by 
whom. The history ol‘ the town is but the tradi- 
tionary aceount of the Hindus. The jilaee is not 
mentioned in any of the eirlier liistoricai eompilatious 
relating to that jMirtion of the Diecm. In the tiiiu! 
of Akbar the town was lield under a jaghir by one 
of Ids gemtnils, and Aiirangzeb is sai.l t > l.ave re^ided 
there is'cafionully, prior to his accessioa. 



I^l^aclepeikdci. 

"Vj^^HADKTl.MlAl) is a town, inelnding a ean- 
toiiriK.'iit, which lias a popidati m of aliout 
75bO. It stands on the oiiiKisite side of 
the river from dalna, aial is fortified, 
having a high stone wall surrounding it. About flirty 
years ago a flourishing trade w(is carried on here, 
os wtdl us at dalna, in silk and cotton. Kmut ful 
falirics of silk were manuftuAured and sent to all 
IHirts of the country, and cotton elotlis and muslins 
wen? also extensively made, and found a n?ady 
market. This trade, however, lias now almost 
('ntirely cniscMl. 

The cantonment adjoins the town and is kninvn 
as New dalnn.*' It is situated on a j|untle declivity 
with a small range of hills in fnmt, from one to two 
ndi(>s distant, the centn? forming a sort of amphi- 
tht>atru. The cantonment was built in 1827 flir tlie 
accommodation of the truo|.>8 of die Hyderabad 


Contingent. Its present population is about the 
same as that of Klmderabad, bo that **New** and 
‘’Old*’ tialna contain altogether about 20.000 sonb. 
Iletween three to four miles to the south of Khader- 
iibud is a Christ'a’i village, Bethel, founded by the late 
Dr. Nar.iyan Slaslia Iri. 

The Br.dtmans of Jalna point out a spot in old 
Jalna, where, they assert, llama’s fialoce stood. 
During the p(?riod of Sita’s residence the town was 
styhsl flankapiir, hut at a su'isequent peri* si its name 
was changed to that which it now bears, at the desire 
of a rich Maho:iie la'i weaver, who l.ad exjieiided a 
l.'l■‘ge sum in lK?aucifying the town. 

The fiiliiiwiiig account of It.'ima and Sita may 
be of inter.’st : — “ It apfiears from the Jalna Brah- 
mans’ report that during their banishment they 
must have wandered as ftr south as Jalna. 
llama was tlu? eldest sem of Dasarathn, ‘ King of 
Ajislbya, ’ u city of remote anti(|uity, situated in what 
is known now as the Oiidli province of India. He 
won .Situ ns his bride by liending the mighty bow of 
Siva in tlic public contest of chiefs for the princess. 
He was afterwards appointed beir-n]>piirent to his 
fiither’s kingdom. H wever, by intrigue, the young- 
est wife of Dasnratha sui'ceodiHl in obtaining the 
npiMiintment of h(?r own son, Bhumta, and the exile of 
liama and Situ for fourfe(?n years. The Isinished 
|>nir wandered south to what is now Allahalxvl, and 
thence ac.ross the river to the hermitage of Valmika 
among the Banda jungles. Meanwhile Dasaratha 
died, and the youngest brother, Kama Bliarata, refused 
to ascend the throne, but went in (piest of Kama. 

A contest of f raternal aflbetion baik place, and Bharntu 
returned to rule in the name of Hama, until the latter 
should come lMu;k to claim the kii gdom at the ind of 
the fourteen years of luinishment apjMiinted by tiidr 
father. The fume of Sita’s beauty readied far and 
wide. Ravana, the diiinon king of the far south, 
hearing of it, and lieing smitten by it, seized her at the 
liermitnge, during the absence of her husband in the 
jungle, and flew off with her in a magic cliariot 
thniiigh tlie air to La ika or Ceylon, llama dtrter 
mined to form an exjiedition flir the recovery of his 
iHiloved prin'H'ss, and made alliance with monkeys 
and bears, and nused a great army. The monkey 
general, Hiinuman, jumjM?d across the straits between 
India and Ceylon, discovered .the princess in (uptiv- 
ity, and leapt Uick with the news to Kama. The 
monk^’ tmifis then built a (zutseway across the nar- 
row sea— the ‘Adam’s Bridge ’of modem geography — 
by which llama marched across, and, after slaying the 
monster Havana, delivered Sita. The rescued wife 
proved her unbroken chastity by tlie andeiit ordeal of 
fire, Agni, the god of the element, himself conducting ^ 
her out of the burning pile to her husband. The^ 
fourteen years of banishment being over, Rama and 
Sita returned in triumph to Ajodhya, and reigned 
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gloriously for suniK time, but n iiunine having nltticted 
the land, doubts arose in llama’s heait as to his wito's 
cliastity wiiile in her captor's |MOver at Oeyluu. He 
banished the faithful Sita, who wanderad forth again 
to Vulmika’s hermitage, whore she gave Urth to 
Kama’s two sons. Alter rixteen VMirs of exile, she 
was rectmciled to her repenutnt husband, and Kama 
and Sita and their children wore eonseiiiu-ntly at last 
reunited.” 




|Bcfl)eL 

H EL, a village occupying about 300 acres 
lend, is situated alxmt four miles south 
pm^Pl of Jalna. As its name would imply, it is 
a Christian village, in fiict it is practically 
the centre or lica«l-cjuarters ofaNaitive Christian com- 
munity seatU-reil nbmt tliis and wwnc thirty or forty 
other villages adjacent, and extending as far us forty 
miles away. The village was fonndeil in 1S07 by the 
late Dr. Narayan Sheshudri, a Native missionarv 



OR. SHESHAORi’8 HOUSE, BETHEL 
of the Free Church of Scotland, llethel itself con- 
tains wane two or three hundred Christians, whilst 
the other villages referrel to b >ast of sometliing like 
thirteen hundred. A stdid masourv church, built 
from fumls cidlected by Dr. Sheshatlri in Eng- 
land, America. Bombay, and Hyderalia 1 Sta e, stands 
in the centre of tl»e village, the houses surrouml- 
iiig it l)eing built in the form of a wiunre, and until 
tpiite lately the dome of this church omid be seen from 
a distance of twenty-five miles. Naturally, the Aillag- 
etA r«*gar.led this dome as a landmark Uj he proud 
of, hut as it recently shewetl signs of decay, it was 
removed by the present ini88i<)nary, much, it is said, 
against the wishes of the people, who would willingly 
have suhscrihed towards its repair. Dr. Sheshadri 
used to be proud of the fact that this church was 



THE SCHOOL. BETHEL 


proluddy th<i only one in India \vhi<‘li was actually 
built by t he luoids of the woivhip|>ers, and as he had, 
rjcHms going i»ii Ills collcirtiag tour, trained these 
jieople to iMHHiine nia-oiis, < arpi-iiters, &c., lie was well 
jimtilied in eiibt'ilainlng such a coniforting reib'c.tion. 
Dr. Shcsluidri li.'iviug prevniled npnii many of the 
frecIxMilcrs and dneoits who harassed ihe Jaliui taluka 
ytair by y«*jir to lM*cunie law-aliiding subji'cts of His 
Highness the Nizam, Sir Suhir dung the (inait n'lulily 
gr.mted his reipiest for a c iif'essiou of laud on favor- 
able ttTins fur tht‘ [iiirpoKC of ciiltiv.ation aivl the 
foundation of a (’hrisiian village. Having beim ndvis<sl 
not to take ((x> much land ai first. Dr. Sheshadri 
asked for and ol>t lined a t.hoiismd ucr(‘-, four hundred 
)( which he set apart ior hiiildiug sites, and the nist 
he divided intti jilot* which he let out to his iN'oph; fi»r 
cultivation on nominal tcriiis. This was the Isigin- 
iiiiig of the village, which sooti grew' a|iace, and 
after ])(x>]i1e Ikail u(<mni«‘nc(Ml to settle on the 'and, 
and Dr. Sheslt.'viri saw the nucleus of a Christian «om- 
munity, he made the tuiir refemxl to. Evtni Hindus, 
(such as Bhatitis of BomiKiy,) and Mahoimsliins of 
IlyderalKnl State, subscrilied lilsfrally towards the 
gowl work he. was doing, some Native gentlemen, not- 
ably the late Nawah .MiikhLar-iil-Mulk, giving aiiitiial 



THE CHURCH, BETHEL 
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d(iii:itiun8 ft>r th« Ixsnc.fit of tli<! church. Wher tho 
church was (iiildied, in 1877, Ur. Sh(>)«lialri aiip.’cd 
trf» fihc Prune Miiintcr again, pmying that he would 
drclarc fhc 300 aercu on wh'ch tJw* village was built 
as a grim* IWsi of rent for the Imiefit ofthe {Ufople, 
and the n .'iinfeiinnce of the church, and Sir Salar 
Jmig, folliitviiig the ciistoni in nfgard to ilindii and 
Ulidionnsla'i worshippers, with his iiKiial lnrgi‘*niind* 
•sliiess, gni ited the ivpicst. Ur. Shealmdri UdotigtHl 
t'l a fiuiiily whii’h has h-eri M'ttied in the Nixam’H 
U ininioiiH for iiiany geiieritions, and it is a strange 
c tincidoiiiw iliat iiia liitnily were the iieretlitury proprie- 
tors of a math (a Hiiithi inoriastery) not more tlian 
sixty miles Ironi iletiud. His (Huiversioii to Christian- 
ity occurred primarily through his nci|uiring a desire 
to learn the lOng Uh language. Though he was taught 
the liihle, it was the language at first ami not the 
tenets that uh'U'tMl him. He gnimsi his Kuglisli edu- 
<ntion in InuIi Ptsuia and llondHiy, ami though for 
Home time l>i> used to attend Kx^tiires against (liria- 
tianity, arid considered himself a eluiin]iion of Hin- 
liniHiii, he eventually awoke to the conviction tiuit it 
was the ('liristlau faith that liarnioiii/.tsl most with his 
lieliefs, and he was haptixi'il into the Free (’hurch ol’ 
Scotland in IS l.i. He then joined a theologit al clasH, 
and in 1851 was ordained a minister. 

-- 

A I T AN is an ancient eitv in the Anmnga- 
bad district alsnit eighty-fivt* miles iiorth- 
west of Amljti dogtii. It is bt^autifnlly 
situattsl on the north hank of the 
Cmlaven' river. Paibin is looked ujsm hy the 
IliiiduH uH a very sacred ]»laiv. The city has many 
local legends attached to it. Its andiitcctiirnl 
mtigniliceneii has long since diHapp:^^^!, ntul tlic 
preHcni. town oceiipies hut a very small [lortiou of 
the site of the ancient eitv. The w.illa of tite old fort 
at the so:ith-weHt angle, which rose high above the 
city, have livHm mine 1. Tho temple ami tite wall of 
Salivahairi lukv«> hi^en supplanted by a mo.s(|ue said to 
have Wn built by the e np ^mr Aurangzeb. On many 
of the ol ler hotisiw tli.*re is a lot of wmMi-earving, «>f 
very rich ami varic l p.itteriis ; a few of the sriuiller 
oniaiiiental |iarts of the work on dcair and window 
frames, ami dividing ])ieccH betwc-ui larger iiatteriis, 
are given in plate XXH. The Hindu templesare 
all very plaiii in arcliitecture, and are presumably 
imxleini. Th * Hin lus, h m’cver, assert that some of 
thete temples wen^ erecte*! by SaUv‘:ihana, and that 
three aredtntiGated to l^iva, two to Ekoitth, a . Hindu 
saint, of looal eelebrity, and others to other Hindu 
gtsls " of mythology. The largest is the Vaiehnava 
temple of Vijaya-Pandurang, with which is associated 
the name of Eknathi who drowneii himself in the 


river Gcslavery in A. D. 1599. On the east entrance 
to the shrine are eleven short inscriptions, stating 
that I'ikmitb was an incarnation of the god Vitthal, 
tliathis doctrine gives bt'iititude, that Krishna himself 
tsfcame a servant to him, that he wrought miracles 
with bis that lie translated the Rumaynnn, 

Rukuiiui-Swayamvara, and other arorks into the 



PLATE XXII.--SPECIMENS OF WOOD-CARVINQ, PAITAN. 
vernacular, and tJiat those who daily read tlw praises 
of Eknatli, as here inscribed, will be prosperous 
and poHStHis the £ivor of Janardhan or Vishnu. 
Poitan, known also as Mungi-Paitan, was at one 
time the mpital of the Andlira kings, who exer- 
cised great |K»wep during the early ]Mirt of tIte Chris- 
tian era. Thi^y pcissesstsl tiiirty w'nllod towns, and 
could put 100,000 ftmt and 10,000 horse soldiers into 
the held, liesides lOOO elephants. Thdv later capital 
Wiis Dh;i>vnkataka, now called Bezwada, and their rule 
extended over the Telcgii country and tl:e northern 
Ueocan. The author oif the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea says: — '* But in the Dakhan two most notable 
trading places are Paitana, distant twenty days’ journey 
southward from Baragatsa (Bharooch), and, at a dis- 
tance of nearly ten da}^} from that place, towards the 
east, there is another very great city, Tagara. From 
these is brought down to Barugasa by wa^^ion roads 
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niid over extremely btul tr.ictii, fr«.>in IVitinn, 
Abundance of onyx etonee, and from Togar.i vei*y much 
fine linen cloth, and muslins of all sorts, pu^ris and 
malloW'Ciilored stuffs, and saveral other kinds of 
merchandise which are t;iken thither front the coast 
districts.** Tliese gcxtds are mnch prizetl, and Hud 
thdlr way to many parts of [tidut. The onyx U still 
found in the uei,<^hlM>urh(K>d, on the Itnnks of the 
Godavery, but it is not of fine cpuility. 1'here is some 
doubt as to the position of Tamara. Lass ti and Yule 
have platted it duubtfidly at fiulhurga. An ins*;rip- 
tion may, however, lie found later <tu tliat will make 
its |x»sition cert tin. If the .tlKive (piot.iiion were 
taken as a di^taiuas of about seventy -fair 
phical, or eighty-sevcu Knglish miles, nortli-east, it 
would lead to Maikiir in IWar, whertJ there is no 
andent capital. UtNisa, where theRi are the remains 
of an ancient city near the rock-tvunples of Ellora, is 
only alaiut hall' this distance, and if tliis site Ijc reject- 
ed, Uie only other one is Jiinnar, whiidi agrciss as to 
distance, hut Ikts wcst-soutli-west. The l.itter has the 
advantage of lanng nciir..!r tin; coast. The great king. 
Srilivahnna, from whoso roigii dati‘s the .Saka era, 
is snvl to liave hecii Istrii and to have ruled here in 
the first century, his dynasty lusting till Saka 294 
(.\. D. 372). He u’as siiccmled by a rtmhmaniciil 
ruler, of whi(;h dynasty the founder was Sudraka, and 
this family is said to have ruled .'t88 ytsirs. In Sake 
8'‘2 ii Kajput dyiiiisty wits established by Patidatta, 
and tliis lasted till Saka 9 t(S, when a < i<ind raja 
acquired the supreme pover and movel his capital to 
Deogiri, where he ruUri twenty years. The next 
ruler, a Mhil, relgnwl fivt; years. Thert; arc numerous 
stories rcgir.liug Salivaluiia, the generally iicce]it«-.l 
a(%ount Its tij his origin Itciiig that he was mirnctil- 
otisly conceived by the daughter of a llriiliniun by the 
ser])ent-king Shesha who wasKniUteii with her charms 
when she wiaitone day to the Gtslavery to f..‘ti:ii water, 
ntid although not of age the divine jtuwer of Sheslui 
mode her a iiio:hcr. After iMang ahatuktued by her 
relatives, she gaino 1 her llvelilnKid by t iking servie.; 
ill fiimilies, and at the pro]icr timi; she gave birth to a 
Isiy endowed with all goisl signs. The great king 
of Malwa, Vikniinaditya, ase.4rtaining by means of 
omens that he was to jicrish by tlic liurnls of a 
la»y of two yeirs, laid search made, and disitov- 
ered the ls>y in tht; persoti of Salivaliann, anil 
placing himself at the head of a considerable army 
he marched to Puitnii to give him battle, hut. he 
was deflated. Snlivahaiia, from his o.irlicr chil<lh(N».l, 
hod shown symptoms of divine origin. One of Jiis 
amusements, we are told, consisUxl in making clay 
figures ol' men, horses, and eleph.mts, which he threw 
into a well, whence they issued endowed with life, 
and this gilt, it was said, enabled him to defeat 
Vikramaditya. The well into which the clay figures 
were supped to be cast is still pointed out in the 


court-yard of a Mahomwlan mosque. The story 
regarding the e.iutliel betwci'ii N ikraiiindiiya and 
Salivaliaiia is, however, more than doubtful, us the 
era of the great Malwa ruler is 13(i years anterior to 
iliat of Sulivalumu. The latter may have ilefeuted 
one of the Ujani rulers, but not the Ibiinder of the 
Suinvat era. Salivaliaiia is eluiiuetl by r.iie tluins as a 
c> overt to their religion, ami is said to have tlestroyeii 
ttiiiuUirs of Hraliiuaniejil temjiies. He is reputed 
to liave Ihhui a muiiiiieent patron of men ol letters 
who frcipiuiited his ivuirt at Paitau. He is said 
to liave oppr.'sseil the Hrilirnaiis greatly, and to 
have seised their ilaiighters. I’he daughter ol a 
Urahinaii, whom he had thus fonahly seir.fMl, r»4i veil 
his subjects from further iqinrcssion by assumin' 
divine for n, aii'i e. iminHiiig S-ulivaliiiia to tlimw 
himself iiiUi the serpent-pool in the Hixliivery, wh"re 
he was drowncil. 

Paitau is one of the oldest cities in the Dominions, 
One of king Asoka’s ins<‘riptiops, I*. 0. tSti, mcritions 
the e.onqneKt of the eii y and eouniry of Paltan. Ac- 
cording to Hindu tratUtion. Paitan was fniindisl by 
Brahma, who, afti;r having ercat«l the worhl, s(4«»!ted 
this spit on the hanks of the saensl (liKlavery as his 
rcsidenw*. Afti;r Brahma, eatne. the great, king ^ali- 
vahana. 










glHHTKEN’ miles ii]» the Gislavery from 
Paitnii in a nortli-westerly direction is 
Sanvkhcdn, which was once evidently a 
place of consiilenibic sixe, hut which is now 



PLATE XXI1I.<-OLO TEMPLE AT 8ANVKHE0A. 
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sinnll Holiilly built t(>tnplc of Nnrainlui, which Ih only 
ftccesKible when the ri\er in very low (plate XXIII). 
Ill tw(!cn the river and the villaj^ there la a 8iva 
temple, which Itas doiibtlesH been much altered aince 
itK erection, hut the pillara and much of the 
interior, with the biae of the iilirine, are almut eight 
huinlred years old (plate XXIV). The pilhira 
np]>enr to cvenpy their original poaitioii. There 
are four on the Hoor of the tnandap with correa- 
ponding pilasterH on the i^’alls. Tlii* drawings here 
given of each of these (plate XXV) navler descrip* 
tion unni eessary. 

Six miles north of Sanvkhoda is Sindnrw.'vta, a 
well-built tiovn, ami nlsait eight miles from the latter 
is Valoj, which lies on the roiwl )x>tw(%u Aurangabad 
and Ahmednagar, alsmt eight miles from the former 
place. 



PLATE XXiV.-TEMPLE AND TIRTH AT 8ANVKHE0A. 



vE most districts in flydcriilaid State, the 
district of lUr, in the division of Auranga- 
lu'd, has for its chiiT town a place of the 
same luimc. The jKipulation of the town 
is and of the district (142,722. llir is sitiia- 

tiil on the left Irnnk of the Iksnsura river, and is on 
the high nt.id from llarsi to Aurnng.dxul, Inang alxmt 
Italf way U-tween the tw'o ]iliices (alamt Kfty miles 
I'rotn each) and about ii>rty-eight miles from llarsi 
Uisul stiultni on the (i. 1. I’, railway. It lies almost 
due east of Ahmednagar. Although lUr is a very 
old town, little of its ancient history is known, hut 
it is considereil probirblc tlvit it was the seat of a tri- 
butary to the great Cludukyan kingdom at Kalyuna, 
and, salwe(|uently, to the Yadirvns of DauiutalxvL 
Hir was one <.f the provinces ruled by Mahonuxl 
Tnghlak, who visited the town in 1<‘142. Whilst there 
he buried, with gri-at cenmiony, in a large tomb near 
the tow'ii, a tixith whhrh he lind extracted. The 
tomb still stands, and is in a good state of preser- 
vation. llir is noted for certain kinds of leather work. 





PLATE XXV.-PILLAR AND PILASTER. SANVKHEDA TEMPlE 

in ruins, ^th ftiiinients of old temples all round it. 
Snnvkheda is a rocky islet, on which is a snuill mon- 
astery, the residence of an oldnsi'ctic, with a dharom* 
saja on the bank, and lielow tliis in the stream is a 








IN ABA D is a town in tlie district of 
Bir in the Aurangabad division, standing 
2.500 feet above the sea level. It is 
seventy-eight miles north-east of Band 
Road railway station, and ninety miles north-west of 
Bidar. It has been a station of the Hyderabad 
Contingent since 1817. The very ande t town (d* 
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Amba Jugiii U a short distance to the nortli'wost of 
the caiitoiiiiiont. Temples of ex<\tiiMto structure have 
been found built in the bastions of the old fort. 
Amba Jogui was the seat of Jiii|NiIa, one of the great 
feudatories of the Kalyann ktiig<lom. It suflerod 
much in the limes o'' wor, proUibly most in 1639, 
for many temples wen> doubtless destnjveil in thiit 
latvless fieriuil, the st uies bdtig used for fortiHeutions. 
In one b.isiion tlivre is an <ild t triple <if the 
thirteenth ciuiturv, wl.ieh was formerlv built over. 
It has three porches and a shrine, «in tiie west side, 
with ii small VC t htilc in the froi.t. Kioin door to 
door the measurement is 87 iii.t 8 inches The 
iisunt c dim head apfiears on the l.rneki rs over the 
c:i]>ital. The dome over the centr<‘ of the m.iiid:ip is 
a plain Hindu structure. On the soiitli side of the 
east porch is an inscr'ption cut on a slab of black 
Imsalt, dated in Saka 1162, in tire rei;:n of Singltniia 
or Simha, the third king o{ the Yadnva dynasty of 
Dcogiri (A. 1). 121 0-1 2+-). The Chaulmri in the 
middle of the town is a room 11 feet H inches 
s«)uare. The roof is supporitnl by eight attached 
pillars, and consists of a very pretty don c The 
pillars an; somewhat in the Hemadiianti style. On the 
brackets wliieh th.ey siip* 

|>ort are short figures, 
some with two arms 
and others with four. 

Over the lintels of the 
dome are five lines of 
crisped ornaments, and 
the whole is dcei -.rated hy 
twenty*four statues, each 
with a figure under it, 
and as many seated 
images, mostly Dev is. 

The drip outside is rihliud 
under math, and lias a 
row of guttic at the 
other edge, and another 
of sharp points. This 
building is almost exactly 
like the mandnp of the 
small temples of the 
twelfth or thirteenth 
century. To the north of 
the toaui are scattered 
alxmt fragments of some 
temples which lue com* 
pletely in ruins. On 
the roadmde near the bridge, a little to the west of 
Mominabad, is a hrge image of Siva (plate XX). 
There have been a number of cave temples here, 
Hiiahmanical and Jaina, the one most entire of those 
remaining being known as Jogai’s Sabah Mandap. 
This is just outside the modern town on its north-west 
nde (plate X XI^. It is cut in a coarse trap rook that 



PLATE )(X.-8IVA. 



PLATE XXI>-JOOAI'5 SAPAH MANDAP—AMSA dOOAl. 

slopes d«>wii fnini tlie. op|josite or north-east wirncr 
towards the east. 

Chicliaval is a littie lAitlm and this place* has 
two old temples ^turidirig side by side, and within six 
fe?et of each other, and outside lire vilingi* tliere are 
the ruins of nnotlier temple. These all indimle an 
origin sliortly anterior to A. I). 1300. 


- — 

Q0pUr. 

Ill IS is a fort and town in the llir disiriet 
twenty miles surith-w(‘.st of the town of Tar, 
and twenty miles west of Ainha Jngai 
alrCiuly allude<l to. The D.irnr ioi't stamis 
about It furlong west of the town, and is .stronidy 
built of stone. It is olilong in sliap;*, and is sur- 
rounded hy a moat of cousi Icnihle de]itli. This fort 
was at one time an outpost td'the Uijajuir kingdom. 






/01)00P. 

jANDAll, the chief trnvn of Nandar district 
in t!ie Aurangalia'I division, has a pojailn- 
tioii of 16,10 >, that of the district lieing 
6.33,.j*i9. The town lie.s sotn.’f 1 4.') north- 
west from Hydcralxid, and aliotit 140 soiitii-east fr«»m 
Aiimngnh.i(l. It is on the left or north hank of the 
(uxliivery rivoi*, and on the high road from Jlydcmlind 
to Hiiigoli, a station of tire HyiicrduKl Contingent, 
about twenty miUrs from the Derar frontier, and 
seventy-five miles irom Nandar. Tlte majority of 
the population of Nandar are Sikhs. 

This tow'n is said to liave been the capital of a king 
who reigiieil alioiit the inuMIe of tire fiairth century, 
but it was constituted under present status in 
commemoraiion of the Hikh, Guru Gohind, one i>f the 
grandsniiA of Nanak, who was nsKiissiiuittwl in 1708. 
In the year 1603 Malik Amliar was deieiitcd by the 
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CATTLE FAIR. NAN OAR. 

<‘m|K}r()r Alcliar’s nnniinATi(1er>m-chief in the vicinity 
ofNandtir. In JiLil tin! ouinmnhdcr-iu-cluci^ 

Asaf Kliiiii, liaviiijjr be»iu onltTfui t.»i marcli ou Rijnptr 
to caii'orcc piymcut of tribute, luurcticd via Nniular, 



TOMB NEAR NANDAR. % 


wnere be remained a few 
daya, and then proceeded 
to inapect the fort of Kan- 
dahar, twen^-idx miles 
south-woftt from Nandara 
Regarding Guru Gobind, 
Khaii Khan says tliat at 
the time that Dahadur 
Shah marched towards 
Hyderabml after Aunuig* 
seb’s dei.rh, Guru GoUnd, 
on<! of the grandsons of 
Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikti sect, came to join him 
with two or three hundred 
horsemen bearing spears, 
and some infantr} . Hahu- 
dur Shuh furtlier says that 
Guru Gobind was in the ha))it of constantly uddressing 
iissemblu;s i»f worldly |Kirsous, niligioiis fiuiatics, and 
in £ict all sorts of people. One day an Afghan, who 
fropiently uttended these niiMitiugs, was sitting listen* 
ing to him, when certain expressions unlit for tlic 
airs of the fniiltful fell from the tongue of tiie Guru. 
The Afgliuii was enraged, and regardless of the 
Guru’s dignity tind importance lie gave him two or 
three stubs with a knife tmd killed him. 



SIKH TEMPLE ^M^i^OAOA. NANOAE. 
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SCENE ON THE QOOAVERY RIVER. NANOAR. 


Thori! i« a Sikli oil’.ogo (wi the site wliere (iuru G<>- 
ind was aKsussiiuited. His tomh and temple ore two 
f the most interesting sights in Nandar. Mr. ('ou* 
ens gives the following account of those “ I visited 
lie temple during ont* of tlu; evening services. On 
rriving in the cuuityard I was re(|uesn!d to remikve 
ly shoes, and wliilst doing so noticed tliat most of 
hose who came to the service washed their feet in a 
Dial] scjnare cistern before ascending the steps to the 
ilatforrn which surrounds the temple above. The 
hrine, which contains the tomb, and occupies the 
entre of the building, is a square room with four 
ilver«piated folding doors, one in the centre of each 
f Its four sides. Surrounding this central shrine is 
deep arcade supixirtod upon massive {ders. Heavy 
loth curtains and screens partition off or enclose 
arts of this when re(]uired. Within the central bay 
f thU arcade, upon the western side, and opposite tlie 
restem door of the shrine, was spread a carpet, upon 
rhich were placed, each upon a low cushion stool, 
orefhlly wrapped up in interminable silken wraps, 
ive co[Hes of l^e Grantha, tlialr sacred scriptures, 
rhese were arranged so as to form three rides of a 
quare, the fourrii being ufien towanls the door of tlic 
hiiiie. Tlie large volume in the middle, divested of 
IH numerous wraps, was lying open, and seated 
lelbre it, hie legs tucked away beneath the stool 
mder the book, one of the pujarb was busily and 


silently reading the sacred text. On one ride stood a 
guard of two sc{N>ys with tnuskets, ready to confront 
any ineddUwome or suspicious stranger, while upon 
the op^Kwiti; side snt a row of musiriatis playing 
U].K)U tiiree or four diflerent stringed instruments and 
two siimll hand drums. The music, although a bit 
monotonous to Western curs, was not by any means 
unpleasant and altogether unlike the usual native 
music. Now and again one or more ot‘ the niusiciaiiB 
would sing to the soft drone of the instruments. 'I'wo 
tall lirass flixir lamps, with numerous wicks, were 
placed u]K>n the carpet between tlie sacred volumes 
and the shrine door, wliich as yet mnamed closed, 
and when tliese were lighted the effect of tlie whole 
scene was bizarre in the extreme. Standing upright, 
upon one ride of the shrine door, were a number of 
long two*edged gauntlet-handled swords, votive 
offerings, each oarefuliy sheathed in a cloth caring, 
whilst on the other ride was glistening the cold steel 
of otlier formidable weaianis. 'Fhe blades of the long 
swords were lovingly removed, wipitd, and replaced. 
Upon the door-step on one ride were a numlier of 
bmaen bells, whilst upon the other were as many 
great shells of sorts, which are blown at certain 
times, just as Hindus blow the conch or sankha. The 
bright and flickering oil lights melloweti all the gaudy 
colors of the hangings, car]N>t8, and silken (Hiverlets, 
and forced into violent and weird contrast the fea- 
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NANOAR BAZAAR. 


tures of the wonhippen and must' 
cians And everytliing else around, 
and a hundred glittering lights were 
reflected from burnished steel, brass 
bells, and the embossed imnelling of 
the silver plnted door. Tall vener* 
ablC'looking long-liearded Sikh fakirs, 
ctarl in dark blue clotlies, and wear* 
i;ig remarkable liigh conical head* 
dresses, begirdled with bright steel 
rings and otlier badges of their order, 
Is^ti their {lerambulation of the 
shrine a'ter bowing low before the 
door. Presently the doors were 
titrown oiien amidst a great (hn of 
liells, music, and singing, which now 
reached its highest pitch, while at 
tJie same time clianri' bearers took 
nji their positions on eitlier side, and 
liegan a vigorous swinging of their 
silver mounted saktails. Dimly, mth- 
in, could be seen the tomb, covered 
by a great silken cloth, which was 
rantfully and reverently removed 
and fohled up, and the doors were 
once more swung to. After a few 
minutes they were again opened, 
when incense was ojtrriod ntund and 
nmnd the tomb, and as the eye got 
um^d to the inner gloom, the shining 
edges, ]K)iuts, and bhules of sitme 
five hundred weapons could be seen 
covering the ti>mb and piled Itigh 
around its sides. After a little 
more music and chants, the dcmrs 
were once more closed &r the night, 
the great books were carefully re- 
wrapped in their many coverings, 
ami left to n;iM)8e upon their silken 
cushions, and the evening service 
had ended.** 

Nandar was at one time fordiicd, 
but the walls are now in ruins. 




ANDAHAR is an old f(»t 
twenty-five miles south- 
west from Nandar, and is 
said to have been the seat 


of a king named Somodeo, who reign- 
ed during the fourth century. He 
was4efeated and killed in battle, and 
WAS succeeded by a posthumous son, 
who was fo have estaUished 
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NANDAR BAZAAR. 

the Kftlcnlyn line of kings nf Wunuigal. KAndnliAr 
wart given u]i to the first of the llahiiiani kings 
by the imjM^rial officer who held the fort. It WtOt 
Ixmieged by the Moguls in under Naxiir Khan. 
Ihifore thii Aicg*^ Sarfanus Khan, the Ni/Jiin Shahi 
gtmeral, gave him battle between the fort and the 
town. “The rt»yRl army attaeked with great vigor 
and kilhrtl a gntat many of the enemy,” and the 
rest fled. After this the siege of the fort was pusheri 
on, notwitliHtiiTiding the arrival of frcrth Bijapur 
and Nixam Shahi fort'es. Naaur Klian defeated tlic 
trcMips, and compelled them to fall back. Mines 
were Mpmng, and much damage u'as dune to some of 
the walls. The garrirton, seeing that further reswt- 
ATico was useless, then capitulated, after a siege 
lasting fur four«aud<a-1inlf months. 

Am 


the caves of Kailasa at 
P! 1 1 o r a. Mr. C< niKens, 
writing of the temple, 
says: “At Autidha is 
the i.nilebn»tt*d temph* of 
Nagnatli, j»artly lehuilt, 
the older pt»rtioii of 
which, in general 
arniiigcinent, style, and 
execMition, clom;ly rescin* 
bles the old t<*niple of 
Ambanuith. near Kalyan 
j unction. The latter 
was built in the bth 
century, ainl pr<»bably 
this one belongs to 
alKiut the same age. 
The teniph' stuuU on 
tint south of the trnvn, 
outside the avails, in itrt 
own enclosuit*. and factis 
west. The walls, from 
ground to eavoH almost, are old work, proftisttly 
sculptured in black Imsalt, while all nlstvo is plain 
and ugly new work iii plaster ainl whitewash. I'he 
Hour of the sliritn* is cousiderahly sunk lielow the liali 
Hoor, aud the liuga is oousci|uently not seen from 
the eiitraui^e doorway.” 

This temple lias the distiuetion of eoutaining one 
if the few most sacriNl Siva lingas which arc seatteretl 
tlir.nighout India, the Domiuious of the Nunni liaving 
thus the credit of possessiug two of these noteworthy 
alols, the other Ijeing inntr the Ellora caves. 

There is another temple close, by, a small one, 
which is built almost entindy of brii’k, and so 
constructed ns t-> follow the style of architecture of 
the periiMl, but at the same time the stnr-sliaped plan 
and stuirp erisp mouldings arc inaintainod almost as 
well as if the strueduras were built of stone, lleinains 
of some of these early brick temples are found also 
in Korth Gujarat. Brick was, without «louht, the 
customary building material Issfore stone came into 




INGOLT, which is a station of the Hydcr- 
alwl Giiitingent, lies ulKiiit forty miles 
north of Nandnr in the Parbbani >li^rict, 
aud has a {mpulation of 11,06*^. It is a 


general use, ami this style probably immediately 
succeeded the muni jirimitive wexiden structures, the 
forms of which are reproduced in many of the earliest 
caves. 


great cotton mart. Fourteen miles ti> the south- 
west of Hingoli is the village of Aundha, which 
contains tlte ruins of a huge temple dedicated to 
Mahdeva. This building is constructed of granite 
and tlie walls of the basement are covered witli carv- 
ing of a very superior kind. The suiicrstructure is 
siud to have been destroyed by Anrang/xib, but it 
was partly rebuilt by a wealthy Hindu about two 
hoildred years ago. The carvings in the basement up 
to the eaves are thought to closely resemble those in 


Aundha is very pleasantly situated on a level well- 
cultivated plain, surrounded by an um]ihitheatrc 
of hills. Upon the east and south it is approached 
by somcwliat steep and rough iwsses frinn the adja- 
cent country, whicli lies at a considerably lower level. 
It appears to be a very ancient place, for the ground 
is strewn with fragments of old sculpture, and fiarts 
of very old w'alls exist, which are &r older than 
even the crumbling walls that now p.urtly surround 
the town. 
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Sfpnctupcil ^po^ifechip'e Sf 

||^ji|SMK :irchiU!(:lure ui' tlie Htriictiiral wiirlcH of 
3P|l|Mg i lio diKlrict of Aumnj^abnrl in cluuliy Indo- 
Aryiiii aruKJIinlukynii ; but HiteuiniciiH of the 
.lain, Drnviiliiin, Mahoniudsm, Fatima, and 
Mogul Htylcrt aUc) exint. 

Iniio-Akvan-Stvi.r. — The Tndo-Aryan tcm|»leB in 
the district luive Isson larg«dy iiiHiienced in their con- 
struction by the Dravidian style of urebitecture. The 
two styles have, in fact, aetti l and re*ucted on each 
utiter. F«>r exninple, a fine old tentple at Seor, in 
the Huizapur taluka, luts the curvilinear form of sikra 
and the flat amalaka top of the Orissa temples. The 
sikru is built up of smaller repctitioiis of itself, by 
which the rtatf ttf thit {M>rch ris(>s, step by ste]i, till it 
abuts against the toWer. This style was developisl in 
the 1 1th century. Thera is a later liido-Aryan temple 
to Itamcsvar Mahdeva at Knigaon (hsluvery. This 
was built in 177::j at the nsiuest of Scindin, who had 
|Niss<sl through the district. The low<‘r jairtion is of 
dresstn] stone, while the upper jairt is of brick in 
chuniim, ami tht> whole shows goisl w'tirkimmshi]*. 
The sikra here also is built up of rejictitions of itsedf. 
The {Hirtico and jaivilion in front an* surmounted 
by Indo. Saracenic domes. 

AlKHit thrae* ((uarters of a mile to the west of the 
range of hills in which are the famous Ellora tmves 
lies tin* village IWhu which the caves have derived 
their name. The village of Kllora ]KNisesses a temple 
which may U* referred as a very giasl specimen of 
comparatively miKlem Indo-Aryan arehiteiUure. 'fhis 
is the temple of Almlya Kai (plate XXXI X.) which 
was built by theprincims of that name, consort of Kaiide 
Kao, who was the only son of the great Malltar Kao 
Holkar. When Malhar Kao was killed at the siege of 
Kumbher in 17.54, his young grandson succeeded 
him, hut only survived him nine moiitlis, and at his 
death Ahalya Kai assumed charge of the Government, 
and ruled the state with great ability and success 
until her death in 1795. ft is said that when she 
came int«> possession of tlie treasures of Holkar she 
vowed to ^ovote them to puriKwes of devotion and 
charity, and she built many temples, dbaramsalas, 
religious buildings, wells, etc., amongst the temples 
being the one now under notice. 

At the village of Kllora there is a square tank, 
surrounded by a wall, which is about ten !feet high on 
the inside, and witliin this wall there is a broad plat- 
form which extends ^bt round, from which flights of 
Btepsy^the whole length of each wlc, descend to the 
water, and on these Bte|.w urobniit four small shrines. 
This tank is saul to be the and bathing 

in its waters is regarded as Wmm. To the east 



TOWER OF TEMPLE OF AHALYA BAI.-(PLATE XXXIX ) 

of this, in a square walled enclosure, is the temple 
before referred to (plate XXXIX.). It is of 
moderate size, the platform on which it stands hdng 84 
by 61 feet. The pillared hall in front is about ‘.'5 feet 
s.|uarc inside, having }iurches at the three different en- 
trances, the front of each of the porches being supported 
by two advanced pillars standing dglit feet afiart. The 
roof of the hall is supjiorted, except on the inner side, 
by eight c;olumus springing from a . low screen wluoh 
surrounds the wall on three sides, while four others, 
attached to the hack wall, complete the outer square. 
Fcmr other columns in the middle of tlie floor form 
an inner B|uare, measuring 11 feet 9 inches outside, 
and standing on the slightly raised platform which 
always cxxmpies the centre of the mondap of a Hindu 
temple. 

At the back of the mandap is the ante-chamber of the 
shrine, measuring 10 feet 3 inches by 7 ieet 9 indies, 
with two slender columns in front, and a door, with 
nicmlded architraves, leading intb the shrine. This 
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ehrine itt uiiuKually lar$ii[e in projMirtion to the nbt of 
the temple, being 16 ibet 4 iiichcH nqiiarc. The uaiial 
Hnga of cltirk Mtmie, highly poHxhed, uocapiee tlie 
centre of the floor, which ie nlKnit two and u half feet 
below the level of that of the mandup. 'riiia lingti is 
set in a carefully moulded veda or altar, which is 
drcular round the linga, b{it has a prolongiHl s|Hmt 
on the right side, fnnn which the water iisetl in 
butliiug falls into a channel letiding through the south 
wall, running across the platform into a small stoiu.> 
tank. Outside, the basernent of the temple, about 
throe-and«a-half hs't high, projects nearly four tbet all 
round. Above the antecliambcr is a second st(»rey, 
accessible only from the mandap r<K)f, with a small 
sludne having a very low door. At a considerable 
height Hhi>ve the central apartment, and set imek from 
the front of it, is a most elaborately (sirvivl arched 
recess, encloung a m.innted flgnre, and on each side 
of tlus are two small turri'ts, with sr^uare mouldings, 
anil orowiKHl by miniature copies of the later Maho* 
medan riblied domes. From the same level as tins 
arch rises the fupiare pyramidal tower over the shrine. 
The crowning dome rises from a laind of petals that 
surround it below, and retemblos the latter form of 
Mahomedan domes in the Deccan. 

CiiAMiKYAN Stylk. — These star*shaped temples are 
not very common in the district, but what there are of 
them are mostly unpretentious in Imth structure and 
arclutecture. There an'; two temples at Ranvkheda, 
a village on the GtxJavery. There is 'a temple to 
Mahdeva at Baizapur, wluch has a pyramidal roof in 
nine tiers, with a small dome and spire at the top. 
A temple at Biisar, builtiu A. D. 1694, rises from 
five steps, and is crowned with a fluted dome and 
spire. Each step of the pyramid is ornamented with 
a series of fluted domes— rather an unusual feature in 
Chulukyim temples, whidi generally liavo plain pyra- 
mids. The fa^^e of the tower is adorned with re- 
cesses and other ornamentations. There are a great 
many more temples in tlie district, but they are nut 
of much interest. The architei^tuml magnificenci' of 
Paitan luw long since disappeared. A description of 
this town is ^ven elsewhere. 

The masonry ghats along the banks of the fiodu- 
very consist of flights of stops, on which, in many 
cases, are small projections oruwnod with kiosks, 
buildings which sometimes take the form of a temple* 
There are thirty gliAts on the Oodavery between the 
villages of Gangalwadi, Paitan, and Wodali, the most 
important I eing at Putan. This was built in 1734, 
and oonrists of a long flight of steps between two 
octagonal bastions, having a temple upon them occu- 
pied Ity a Bairagi, another dedicated to Ganimti^ and a 
building, called Kuwdi mftt, uu the summit. 

Jaid StyIiB. — The Jain temples probably had at 
first the square or the polygonal court of the vi- 
h&raa surrounded by oells containiug Jain images; 


and a sijuare or circular altar apjiears to have Imsmi 
the prototype ofthc structund siira. The earliest 
example of a Join temple in the district is the. ns-k- 
cut liidru Sabha at Kllora, which dants back to B. 0. 
736. Tlie temple of Kali, at the foot of the Daiilata- 
bod fort, is anotber old Jain structure. A hirge 
portion of this, with its courtyard, luut Uten converted 
into a mosque. The roof is sup])orted by one hun- 
dreil and fifty S(|uarc pillars, e4irvcd with oriuimcntal 
figures of considerable Iteauty. The little temple at 
Anw'a near Ajnuta is a tine s|H!uimeuof the lain style. 
The temple stands well on its stylobate ; and tiie 
ground plan is star- slui] ted, with all its angles right 
angles. The sanetiuiry and its spire are gimc. The 
principal feature of this temple is a very elegant in- 
terior ilnme horisontnl in citnstructiou and oriiamen- 
tation, but without the Jain jMmdnnt in tite centre. 
It is twenty-one feet in diameter, and is sup|Htrteil by 
twelve richly carved pillars, with eight smaller ones 
intersperstri. Tlut whole temple is nanarkable for 
its deli(;acy and the extnnne elaborateiiejis of its de- 
tails. Then* arc examples of iniKiern Jain temples, 
BurmountiHj with the bulbous dome of the Moguls, 
at Kanliar. 

Dkavidian Stylk.-- -This style «»f architecture is 
irregtdar in His Highness’ Dominions, and is inter- 
mingled with the Hindu, Aryan, and (!iialukyun 
styles. Some of the structural buihlings can I.h^ 
traced back to the I t'th and 18th etaitiuuni, bill tlie 
great building age among Dravidians was the I6th 
and 17th centuries. The \illage of Snnvkhedu on the 
Gixlavery has an «.>ld Siva t.e.mplo, whieh has been re- 
built in the Dravidian style. The pillars and a groat 
ileal of the interior, with the base of the shrine, lie- 
iung to the original structure. The shrine itself is 
square in plan and has increments added to the sides, 
us in the northern style. It is coniv'eted 1^ a ves- 
tibule to a mandap, wluch is supijorted on four 
pillars, and bis a room on either side. The pillars 
and pilasters are covered with sculptures, usual in 
Siva temples from the Hth to the 12th century. 
The temple to Hhuinaulth at Jalna was built abmt 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The shrine is square 
ill plan and the tnkra rises in four terraces. The 
first terrac** has a sinall tower at each comer, roofed 
with a sinall dome. A fine structure to Kandoha at 
Amlxul has three temples joined together. The 
temple is surrounded by a stone wall, and has a 
gallery all round. The entrance has an iippfO’ room 
for musicians. In the courtyard there is a figure of 
a lion, stauding on four small elepliants, with a fifth 
elephant in ita mouth. A number of fine images are 
scattered about inride. 

Mabomboam AitoaiTRCTtrBS^Tfais style of archi- 
tecture is represented in the distifot by numerous 
tombs, musjids, modrasas, and serais, the oldest be> 
longmg to the 14th century, and being in the Patlian 
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style. Few of the remains can, however, lunv Ims dis- 
tinf^iUKlicid, nlthoiigli it is an liistorical fart that Ma- 
homed 'I'nghlak SItnh raiseil many line buildings 
when he trunl to transfei* the enjutnl I'nan Delhi to 
Onnlatnlnd. Various styles of nruhile-eture subse- 
quently grerw up. The great. areliitt'Ctural jMscu- 
liarity of the Mnhoiiu«hins is tlair tonib-building 
proja'iisity, and the niausoleiiiiis of the I’.'ttlums jukI 
Moguls fiirm a complete and iinljrokeii series of 
monuments. The later dynasties «i. the lUsccaii 
priNliiuc!)! vniioiiB styles of anihiteclure, and many 
commenced by building out t»f Hindu remains. This 
is very noticeable all ov<*r the territory, esjieeially at 
Warangiil, where iqqmit'ntly a very liu*ge temple Ims 
liccn dorm.ilishi'd and the mat.(.‘rmls so obtained used 
in building walls and gntra. 1'he .Mahomodan «lynas* 
ties, howevjT. afterwards alnndoncd ail tendfucy to 
c.opy Hindu lorms or det iils, but carrittd out a plant- 
ed andi style of their own. The buildings in Aumng- 
alNul follow the lines of those in Gulburga, Hidnr, 
and (ioUmnda, but then* are featui'es in their oiai- 
struetioii tliat wen* evidentl) Isirrowinl from the rich 
ami variei. style of the Jains. The oldest buildings 
eombiuif Mahoruedau largeness of coneejttion with 
Hindu delicacy of ornamentation, but after 1816 the 
Mahomedans workisl themselves entirely free from 
Hindu inlluen<*e, till all the arches beeaine true 
arches, ami all the details were invented for the 
places when? they are f«>und. Muhomedan architeiitun? 
then IsHtame a new and complete style of its own. 

Patuan Stvi.k, &i). — Thenj is a tomb near U(m/.a 
which has the horse-slua? shn]KMl doim^ofthe Pathans. 
It is the darogha of (ianj Ibiivan Ganj Ikiksh, said to 
In* the earliest Muliomislaii saint in the district. He 
arrivinl there towards the end of the 13th century. 
There an* other tomlis with similar domes of saints of 
the i4th century, but luiditions of later periisls have 
Imm'ii nimie to some of them from time to time. The 
tomb of the saint Zain-ud-din is surnaindisl by a 
large courtyanl. This has two gates chased with 
bniss, silver, and bron%e, and then? is a nakar-klunia, 
or music-room, ar the end of the yanl. Facing ihe 
main entrance is the shrine of Ihirhau-ud-Diii with 
similarly cliuseil gales, with a mosque in front. Tlie 
town of Jiilna has tombs of thriM? Mnlioiiiedan saints, 
one of wliicb is of Shah Liitif Kddari, wlio came 
to tlie Deccan with Hnriian-ud-Diii. Syed Sadat, 
another saint, arrived in the l4th century, and 
his tomh at Paitan 1ms a ]H>inted brick dome, which 
indiirates that it is a later struetinx!. The tomb of 
Zaeha and Ikiclia at Jtllna licars a strong resoniblanue 
to ti^y, tombs of the Pathan kings at old Delhi. 
is a Mpiare a}mrtinei|^;< surrounded hy a narrow ver- 
andah, Tlach face has thiH‘c arcllas supporteil on 
square columns. The princi|Mil dome is ornan^ted 
with lotus leaves at the laise. An octagonal tower 
stands at each angle of the building, cui;h with a 


small horse shoe dome. The sides of the building 
art? filled in with ])erforuted stone- work. According to 
a legend at Jdlnu, a female was one tiay pursued by a 
mud oiepbant, and finding no shelter, ptayed to be 
burieil in the earth. Her inrayer was answered, and tliis 
tomb w'as built over the spot to commemorate the 
event. The rinnia Musjid at JtUna was built by 
Jamslind Klnln in A.D. 1557. It is rectangular in 
fitrm, eloHCil at thrt't? sid(?s, and at the corners of the 
riKif aiv. little fluted domes. The principal dome is 
ornamented at the Intse and top with lotus leaves, 
and has the slender spire »>f the Mogul style. There 
is a large courtyanl, and the whole is encloseil by a 
wall wlii<*h has archill recesses all nmnd for tmvel- 
lers. The tomb of Malik Amltar and of his wife are 
side by side at ll.on/a. They are lartli in the Putlian 
style. 'I’be larger of the two is tiiat of Malik Amljor. 
lit? WHS the minister of Murtasa Nizam Shah .1. in 
1604, and established himself at Kirki, itic present 
Auriiiig:ibiid, and enH?ted a muiiber of iuusi|ue8 and 
private biiiltlings. The Itliarkal gate of the city is 
attributed to liini, and so is the Nonkonda palace. 
'J’lus jmlace was occupietl by the Nizam Asal Jah, also 
by .Nizam Ali Khan, but the place is now in a state of 
ruin. Malik Amlmr is also said to liave built, in A.D. 
16lt0, seven tuos<[ues which go by tin? general name 
of Kali Musjid. The Juma Musjid at Danlatabail 
was originally a Jain temple, but it lias been convert- 
ed into a mosque. It shows a modification of the 
jiillared Imlls of the rlaitis of the Ahmed SluUii 
dynasty. The building is su)>porteil by ninely-tdx 
carvtil pillars. There are two or three other old 
mosqiii?s at Daulataliad. 

Mouui, Stvlk. — The early style of the Mogul 
nn:ldtecture was qni»?t and graeelnl. In Akliar’s time 
an e.\nberan<!fi of deconitiou apiH?nrctl, winch rendered 
it licautifiil, but a rapid dci?line of tttste set in with the 
accession of Aurang/.eb. Most of the buildings of lus 
time were of brick, wliile the oniameiits were of stucco. 
'I'he Moguls introduced their bulbous domes and 
slender niinaretis anil thin Hcollo|ted arches, and these 
arc teadily distinguished from the jiointed forms of the 
Pat'iaiis. The tomb of Ifegum Uabia Dourani, wife 
of the eiiqieror A'lning/eb, was erected about 1 660 by 
her son prince Azim-us-Sliah. It w.iB intended to 
rival the celebrated Taj Mabal at Agra, but the age of 
decline in arcltitecture liad set in so rapidly that it was 
in every respect inferior to its* celebrated rival. It is, 
however, the most bcauti.ul building in Aurangabad, 
and is fully descril:ed in the clia])ter on that place. 
The tomb of Hdni Begum, daughter-in-law of Aurang- 
zeh. is descrilxHl in the chapter on Hoazu. A mau- 
soleum situated in a garden outside the Delhi gate of 
Aurangaliad is in the Mogul s^le, but also shows 
feature common to Pathan uroliitecture. It is 
erected to the memory of Pir Ismael, who was a tutor 
to prince Aunmgzeb. The gateway to the garden is 



rather imponng, and has a long pointed aroharay, 
fijiming a sort of portioo ; while the actual entrance ia 
througii a amall planted arch at tlie fiirtlier extremity. 
Each <»mer of the terrace has a little tower surmount* 
edwitli a bulbous dome and spire. The tomb is si|uare, 
with live pointed arches on each side, and has domed 
towers at the comers. The Oliauk M iisjid at Aurang* 
abad was built by Shayista Khan in A. I). 1665. 
The Lall was constructed Zain-ul* Abilin Mofti in 
A. D. 1665. He was superintendent of buildings in 
Aurangseb’s time. The ninsjid is built of liosalt, 
ornamented with stucco plaster, afid is ]imntod red. 
In a garden near the Mahmud gate of Aurangnlxul is 
tlie tomb of Sltah Mosuffer, who died in A. 1). 16H7. 
He was the spiritual guide of Aunuigseb. The t<iinb 
is a small plain structure of red |Mirphyry and is sur- 
rounded by a screen of cusjied arches on stone pillars. 
Attached to the tomb are a musjid, a nmdnisa, a 
kaehari, a moulvi’s house, and a serai, and there are 
several masonry tanks. Most of thesii! buildings were 
erected about A. D. 16h5 by a noble on the staff of 
Chin Rhilich Khan, the Nissara’s gallant ancostor, who 
receixerl a mortal wound while lending a cliatge at 
Golconda, A. D. 1687. The Slialii (lunj Musjid is a 
large building in the market-place of Aurangalmd ; it 
is considered to be one of the iinest of its class in 
Southern India. It was built about A. D. 1720. 
The mosque is on a raised platform. The faijude of the 
building represents an arcade of fine scolloped andiim, 
constructed in the Indo-Saraoenic style, supported by 
stone-pillars ; the interior contains twenty-four pillars, 
anil there are tax pilasters in the hock wall, these Kt- 
ing arranged to form a square. The centre is covered 
with a bulbous dome, having crinklol lotus loaves nt 
the base, and an elegant spire on die apex. Tlien^ are 
miuarets at the corners of the main biulding and at 
the end angles of the khAm kltas. In tlie court-yard 
there are two large dstems, the entrance to which is 
in the fonn of a mos<|ue with two minarets. 

Sunder Beg's musjid at Paitan was erectcil alxnit 
A. D. 1620, by a rich merchant of that name. The 
Juma Musjid at Paitan was Imilt about A. D. 1680 
on the rite of Salivahnna’s iNilaoe. It is built of stone, 
and consists of a hall 77 feet by 24 feet. It has a 
huge eourfyard in front 175 feet by 145 feet, and is 
surrounded by a wall with corner Imsdons., 

Aurakozkb’s Toj<ii.--The tomb of Aurangseb 
is at Roosa within the enclosure oontaining tliat of 
Bnrtian-nd-Din. It is a very pliun monument on a 
platform of porphyry, and is folly described in the 
arricle on Roaza. Tlus great emperor died on 
Friday, the 4th of March 1707 (in the fiftieth year 
of his r^n, and the eighty-ninth of his life) after 


performing his morning prayers and repenting the 
creed. In uccordancc xvitli his commaiul, “ curry this 
creature of dust to the neart*st burial-place, aud lay 
him in the earth witli no useless oofiiu,'’ be was buried 
simply, liesidc the tomi>s of tlic Alidioiiiedan saints. 

In connection with the snbjuct-inatter of tlie above 
notes, the following, which lately ap^Msircd in a 
Madras ])nper, will doubtless be rend with interest ; 
it deals with tlie ceremonies aixiumpunying the 
building of Hindu t^'inplcs. In Itis rcqiort for last 
y«ir, Mr. Uen, the Arcbu-ological Surveyor to the 
(loverninerit of Madras, sjieaks of a certain iiitercstiug 
plate tlint he. reciivixl fur observation from thir collec- 
tor of IkdLary. In explaining the nature of its con- 
tents, Mr. li(‘n descrilM’K detain inqsirtant, though 
queer, diremonies oliservcd hy ancient Hindu archi- 
ti'cts au<i priests Isd'ore. insialling a deity in a 
ncwly-bnilt temple. Tliese ci'ritinonies, it xvill lx* 
oltserveil, form the vital part of the whole affiiir, since 
they i>rofcss hi invest the im.ages with life, without 
wiiicli they would, in their opinion, lie not Ijotter 
tlian any other Vat of stone or metal. A large co]i|)er- 
plati! sliasauam was received for examination from 
the collector of South Arcot. It is engravix:! with the 
outlines of a seated image. On the various parts of 
the IxMly are s piari's attd rriangle.4 tip]ied with the 
trisula emblem, ami inscrilxid with letters in the 
Tamil chiiracter. The slrisanam is used in the ptir- 
fomiance of ashraliandhiiiinm at a temple. When a 
new temple litis been ercctdl, the last ceiianony is 
the writirig of a sliiisanam t o the H]iirit for wiiom the 
shrine is bang built. Tlu? plate is then hnried, with 
e.ach of the dilterent precious stones and nine metals, 
liolow the ]>lace for tlie image. The latter is then 
placed in position over it. It is the life of the image, 
and, wanting it, tlie image w'ould have no jxiwcr. 
Tlie pujaris |H!rform cei'cmouies for the puiqiose of 
aHcertaining for W'lvit jieriud the spirit will remain 
there and answ’er their prayers. The spirit stutes 
the number of years, wliiit puja must lie fione, and 
xvluit prayers of worshippers will lie ansxvcred. 
During the latter half of the periixl there is a decrease 
ill ]M»wcr. After the e.vplry of the time named, new 
.apiilication must lx: made to this or another spirit, 
a new shnsannm w'rittcn, if necessary, and the cent- 
monies again gone thro igh. This slrisanam is 
named mnliuthrakali. The figure in the centre of 
tlie head is the likeness of Kali, and is supposed to 
be the pltlc(^ of her existence. On her head is the 
Bijakslinr.ini 0<un. The pancliakashamm is also 
placed throughout the Vxxly. It is the likeness of 
Iswura, and nienns tlie five letters rapresouting the 
five human senses. 
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The following notes on the agricti1tun«ts of the 
district of Aumngnljod tire t-iken, l>y fiermission, fr.im 
the interesting work on the snliject pubUslied hy 
Mr. Knridoonji dnnisliodji, M. It. A. S., who was 
Siijua’intendent <»f tjie ltev<‘niio Survey nnd Settlement 
of tlm North-West Division when lie conijuled his 
Ik Nik. 

The agrieuUuml {Nipnlation of the Aiimngnlind 
district (MinsistH of Kiuibis, with a slight sprinkling of 
.M iiHsuhiians, Pnrdaysis, Bunjaris, Bhils, Dhuiignrs, 
Maluirs, Knhiirs, Taylis, &c. IrreH|iectivc of castes and 
crtHNls, those |N)ople may licdiritled inhi four clnsstw. 
First, those who fiillow other tluin agricnlt ural jmrsuits. 
iSet^ond, those wh«> have their own household duties 
to manage, and who cannot find titrie to lalxmr in the 
fields. They restrict themselves t<o the supervision 
of field operations, while their £miilies and lured 
lalxturers work. 1'liird, true agriculturists, who 
devote their entire time to tlw.ir fields. Tlvv seldom 
Miiploy Jiired lal-Nair, but are genenilly assisted by 
the inemlHTs of their own families. Fourth, impover- 
isheil ryots, who have small holdings and who do nut 
own more tlian one or two bullocks, which they 
sup[>leitient with liinal cattle in the busy s ason. 

The first class chiefly consist of Brahmans, who 
never work in the fields ; well-to-do Mahrattas, whose 
women never ap]K!nr in ]ml)lic ; affluent Pat^ds, who 
can affonl to cultivate tlnir fitrins entirely by hired 
liilamr ; and pros^Ktroas artiKuns. 

The second class consist of the Patels of large 
villages, who have to attend to their official duties 
atid manage their household aflairs ; well-to-do Kun- 
bis with large families, wh<> hold amsufernble areas of 
garden laiul ; taylis (oil pn^ssors and dealers) and 
other traders, whose time is taken up with their 
(N'cuimlioiis ; also the heads of families of Mnlis, who 
have to attend the diffenmt weekly markets in the 
sumauiding villages, to sell their garden pnaluce. 
The cultivators of tins class do not work in the fields, 
but closely superintend the work dune by their fiiini- 
li(« and utliur labourers. Besides owning land, they 
k<iep milch biifi'alos, cows, nnd brood mares. Al- 
though this class de|iend iiuuuly on tillage for sub* 
sisteuoo, their income is largely supplemented by the 
produce of dairies, and the rearing of stock. 

The tlurd class consist maiiily of Kunbis,— ryots 
])ro|N*r, - with a s))rinkling of Mails, Purdaysis, 
and Dhnngurs. These people, with their families, 
devote their whole time and labour to thdr fields, 
and depend solely upon tlie land for their sulisistence. 
They own dry-crop lands, and are not very prosper- 
ous. They might tide over one had aeason, but if 


if. were followed by another, and the State did not 
remit the taxes, many of them would be reduced to 
p<»verty. 

The fourth class consist (i£ Kunbis, Dhungurs, 
Mails, Malurs, Mangs, &c. Some few' of this class 
hold small areas of land, which tlwy till with hired 
cattle, together with bullocks of their own. The 
majority, how'cver, own only a bullock or two each, 
and, hoKiing no land themselves, they share with 
others who do. They usually live from Iwnd to 
mouth, and are always the first to suffer in seasons of 
scarcity. Some of the memhers of each family work 
in the fields, while the boys are employed to drive 
cattle to jHisture or to scare the birds from the crops, 
and thus they manage to earn a small monthly income. 
During a part of the hot soiison, when the men of 
tills class have no work in the fields, they are em- 
ployed by the Mar wadis, Brahmans, and othero, in 
erectflrig new buildings or repairing old ones. When 
an agricultural labourer sets np on his own account 
as a cultivator, he may be ineluded in the fourth 
class. In the same way, when one of this class is 
unable, through poverty, to till his own limds, and 
does nut succeed in glutting lumself admitted ns 
a c\>-slian>r with a more*. pn)B]H‘rouB cultivator, he 
becomes a day-labourer ft>r life. 

It w'ould be interesting to ascertain the proportion . 
tliat each of these four classes Ix^ars to the entire 
Ixxly. Seven out of the ten taliikas of the district 
have been surveyed and settled, and trustworthy 
figures obtfuned for them, from whidi one can form 
a pretty correct estimate of the condition of the 
agricultural classes in the whole district. The 
figures for these talukas may be thus tabulatid:— 

Paitan. 


OlaHa of CultivikicirH. 

Aren of HolrliiigM 
ill Acrew. 

NurntN'r of 
Oiiltivaton. 

]PerciiuLii;.>i* 

on Totiil 


From 



Second 

IUO to 

376 

12 

Thinl d»>. 

26 to 99 

1936 

60 

Fourth do. 

6 and nnder to 24 

886 

2- 


T«»tol .„ 

3196 

loo 


VaIJAI'I’M. 


Oliwii of CuUivntfira. 

Area of UoliiiugH 
in Acre<i. 

Nnmber of 
CultivalOTM. 

PomubutfO 
on TotuJ 
CnltivMtorH. 

Soeoiid I'liiSH 

Pnmi 

100 t<> 599 

717 

20 

Tliird do. 

26 to 99 

2194 

61 

Fourth do. 

6 and under to 24 

664 

19 


Tots) ... 

3676 

led 


Gandapur. 


OliUK of CnI iviitort. 

Ai«o of BolcliugM 
in Aonm. 

Number of 
OaltWatcm. 

reraenii^Hu 
on Toittl 
Ottltieaton. 

Second Clues 

an* 

ii^rbm 

too to 1,000 
25toM 

620 

18 

lliird do. 

aa> 

2244 

68 

Fimrtb do 

••a 

6 and under to 24 

1121 

89 



Total ... 

8886 

100 
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Ambao. 


Ambai). 

OIani of CttUiTMton. 

Area of Holdlnaa 
itt Aoraa. 

Nnmbrtr 
of rui- 
tivatura. 

PeitiiNiisifft* 
on Ttiuu 
CnltiTaUM'B. 

From 

Second ('lass .. ... 100 ic> 900 

Third do. ... 25 to 99 

Fonrih do. ... .. 5 and under !<» 24 

j Total ... 

1.042 

4,A09 

1,781 

14 

61 

25 

7.8:J2 

100 

Rannad. 

CImb of Outtivatom. 

Area of 11 •• 1 g I 
in Aerea. 

NiiuilMir 
of Ouh 
tivatorH. 

IVrtiHuUgH 
on l'«>liiil 
Onl tivatorH. 

Sm*nd riasa 

Third do. 

Fonilh do 

From 

100 to 600 

25 to 99 

5 and under lo 24 

Total ... 

1 

841 

2,447 

1,224 

9 

01 

30 

4^012 i 100 


Bhokuhdhdn. 


riam of Cnitivrfim. 

Area of Hnldiiiga 
in Aesraa. 

Nunibor 
of Cul- 
tivatorh. 

ou Toiiil 
CultivatorH 

Soeoiid OiiiBi* 

Third do 

Fourth do. 

From 

lOUtoOOU 

26 to 99 

6 Mild under to 24 

302 

1.744 

704 

11 

02 

27 


Total ... 

2,810 

100 


SlLLODE. 



Claah of CnUivHUtn. 

Aieftol HoMiiigH 
in Acron. 

Namii«r 
, iifUul 
tivatuTH. 

j PeitiuniHift* 
i on Total 
' Cnliivatorn. 

Scicond ClaaB 

From 

100 to 800 

216 

11 

Third do. 

26 to 99 

1,195 

62 

Fourth do. 

£ and nuder to 24; 

521 

27 


ToUl ... 

1,981 1 

1(K) 


It wilt thii6 be ^eell tlint the mitin jHirtion of tlie 
cultivatuni coimuta oi the thini class, wliile the aecoiMl 
and fourth ive pretty ueiu'ly hnlunce<} iu the Vnijnpur 
taluka; but in the other tainknv the latter oonsider* 
ably exceed the former. It inviHi., h<iwever, be borne 
in mind tlmt several of the eultivutora of the firat 
olass, who are well-off, have liet n incinded in the 
hgurea (tf tlie fourth cluaa, ou tascoimt of the small 
areas of thdr holdings. The landholders of tliis <lis- 
tiict may thereftjre classed as follows: — 

Pro«per(»i)iia \\y dint ot citlier ftNK>umK l 8 [m iwni, 

111 eacij oiremiifttnneefl ••• ••• 6 ] „ 

In pnBnrioni> |Xjiritioiii> :iti ,, 

Kukbi Lura ANi> Mannkus. 

The Kunhi is a harmless, inoftenaive creature, sim- 
ple in his habits, kind by dispfjntiun, and unambitious 
native. Be is honest, and ignorant of the ways of 
the wodd. He ' nowa litde of the walue of money, 
and when he earns a few rupees 1h^ are soon fHt- 
tceed away. He Is easily satisfied, and is contented 
with his however homUe. His passkms ars not 


Btr)ng; he is apatlietlc, and takes things eai^ ; he is 
never elated with success, nor is In; roiidily prostnited 
by misfortune. He is ]mticut, and shows grciit fortitude 
under suffering. He is conservative, .'md has a sincen* 
Itatred of innovations. He (dieiishes a strong love for 
lus wutan (hereditary holding and rights), and when- 
ever any trivial dispuh^ arises lie will fight to the very 
hist. He will often suffer groat Avroiigs with ))atiene<' 
and resignation, but liis iiKlLgnatiou is aroused if the 
liiiiHt encroachment be made upon lus ^HTsoiutl watan- 
dnri rights, though they may yield liim no profit, but, 
on the contrary, be a tax on bis resources. If the 
regulated place be nut assigned to lus bulliNiks when 
they walk in procession at tin! I’ola feast, or if he has 
Ixjen wr«>ngiully preceded by aiiotluT party in offering 
liitations to the pile of fuel that is to Iw firnl at the 
Iloli, the Kiinbi at onee iiniigiiuis that ii cruel wrong 
has done him, and his of mind is thereby 

disturbed. He will haunt the courts of the tiiluka 
and the district officials for re<lresH, with a iierstiveranui! 
worthy of a better cause. 

The KunU's (lomcstitf life is hajipy ; he is an afl'ee- 
tlonnte Imsliandaiul a loving father. Ho is a strangler 
to the vic(.‘ of drunkeuuess; he is kind and hospibible 
timvtmis the stranger, and the beggar never [ilends in 
vain at his (hstr. In short, the Ktinbi is enduived 
widi most of tlie virtues and but few of the vkies of 
mankind. He rises early, and retires lat(\ In the 
hottest time of the year he works in the Helds under 
the burning rays of the sun; at other se:isuus he has 
to work in the min ; he is to he sixiii in the Helds on 
a bitter winter morning, clad only in his simple coarse 
knmbli (blanket). Thus his life is one of continued 
toil and cx}>osure. Hut, while ndrailtlug all this, it 
cannot lie denied that he works apathetically, and with- 
out intelligent eneigy ; that the spirit of onmlation 
does not inspire him with \ig> air; he is slow in lus 
work; his Helds are genenilly bsidly ploughed, ut^li- 
gently cultivated, and choked with weeds. His rival 
the Piirdaysi excels him in many of thmi resiiects; 
the Helds held by this latter class Ixbig well ploughed, 
carefully cultivated, and thoroughly weeiled. 

The Kunbi women ore industrious, and more euer- 
getic than the men. Upon them devolves the (ler- 
romuuiue of all the domestic duties. They carry water 
from the river or well, grind corn, prepare the meals, 
sweeji the house and phistcr it witli luiuid clay or mm- 
dung, clean the cts iking vessels, wash the linen, and 
attend to tluar cliildren. For a part of tlie day 
thty are also employed in the Held. Berides getting 
Uirough these inultifhrious duties, the women of the 
poorer classes generally manage to find time to gather 
a head-kNMl of either fuel or grass, which they, earcy to 
the village for sale. From their earainga tiuy par* 
uhase salt, oil, and utlier neoessaiies, as well as optiun, a 
minute quantity of which they invariably administer 
tu tiudr children as a nareotiti Indeed, the Kunbi 
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womun inkes an luinuHt |»ridc in supplying opium to 
liar children from her ]iersonAl etirriings. If all the 
women of the fitmilv have not enough work on their 
own holdings, mnne of them Inlxiur in the fields of 
otlier holders, and their earnings form no mean nd* 
ditioti to the income of tlie Ktinlii cultivator. The 
wttirien work ns liard os the mim, and fortunate is the 
cultivator who is blcssiMl with a niimlier of female 
relatives in Ins fiunily, for, Instead of Ixang a burden, 
their industry is a stciady soui'ce of income to him. 
With a heavy load on her head, an infant wrapfunl 
up and slung to her liof^k, the Kunlii woman of the 
|K>orut' classes will stuniily triiinp six or seven miles 
to market., sidl her prrMliiee, and, from the pnxxxds, 
Viiiy articles for household consumption. She vdll 
then trudge hack home in time to prepan* the evening 
meal for the family. 

'Phe language sjsiken by the RunHs is the ordinary 

Maimittr. PmknKtth as it is termed. Pure Mahratta 

is s|>oken in the suuthei'n jiortiou of th<.t district, but 
in the nortli the dialect is H«>mc\vliat ci.trni])t. The 
sclusdninster is not yet abrotul among tlic Kimlus. 
Hardly one per (ient. of them know how tt» rciul and 
write, and a Knnhi who lias receive! the most ole- 
meiitary eductiiion in Mahmti.n is hsiktHl ujkui os a 
prtsfigy. 

Villages in tlie Deccan are divided into two classes, 
kusbas and mauitas, that is, aeconling to Clrant* Dnlf, 
those tluit are market towns, and t hose that are not. 
In Uie suuihern ]>ortioii of the district, the villages 
lie elos(‘ to one anuiher, being from about one to four 
or five miles H|iart., while in the hilly tracts towards 
the north the distances l)et.w(!en (hem are from thi’cc 
to ten or twelve miles. Most of the villages lie 
emboKomi*d in shady groves of trees, and at a uistaiict! 
they look very pictnres(|uc. Tt» the weary traveller, 
there is no sight more relreshing than the distant 
glimpse of a clump of trees, for it marks the site of 
a fliairishing village. As he advaiums, he observes 
the timering gadi (fort), the pretty temples, and 
grey flat-terraced hout^es pimping out of the green 
foliage. His ^)ad lies Itetween swoirt-scented heilge- 
rows, enclosing the irriguttsl fields where puisantry 
are at work. Here, nKunbi chants his monotonous 
song as he drives his ]>atient oxen, which draw water 
from the well, to irrigate his lands, by means of a 
leathern bucket attnclicsi to their yoke by long roj^ws. 
'I’here, a band ol field labourers arc lightening their 
Work Ity singing some rustic song, whiuh, mellowed 
by distance, falls harinoiiionsly on the esir. Hunt by 
Hows the babbling linsik, in which men and women 
aro lialhing, and in wliicli bnlfalus lie, keeping only 
rheir hernia above ihe water. Beyond may be seen a 
Hock of sheep, uttendeil by a shepherd lioy with his 
bnice of sliuggy dogs, which drink tlie sweet cool 
water of the running Htreanu Kunbi maidens and 
matrons, niiHlestly and neatly attired in pretty- 


ooloreil sadis, are wending their way to and fnm 
the rivulet, with water pitchers balanced on their 
heads. There are heaps id* manure, piled up just 
outside the village wall, emitting anything but 
a pleasant islour, and, jiassiiig these, the traveller 
enters the village gateway, where he finds the village 
Yeshkur (the Mahar on duty), who attends to his 
wants. The village is not very clean, and roads and 
drains are conspicuous by tlidr absence. The houses 
are not built in streets, but are irregularly scattered 
alsjut. Tlireading tlie winding path, the traveller, at 
last, reaches the dliammsala. 1'hat stately-luoking, 
ibrt-like strncMurc, just opposite the dharamsala, 
is the residence of the village Patel. Those 
mislest, humble habitations which lisik as if th^ 
stood in awe of the Patel’s house, and were shrinking 
away from it, belong to the village peasants. In 
yonder gaudily painted house dwells that important 
personage, the village bania, whose flit figure and 
waddling giit arc (iuniliar to every man, woman, 
and child in the village. I'hose mean-looking hovels, 
scattered in a comer just outside the villagi! walls, 
are the dwellings of tlie outeast Mahars who are not 
allowerl to live within the liniirs of the village. 

But all villages are not flourishing and pn>H|jerous. 
The kiislias villagers are generally well-to-do ; the 
nioiizas are ofttai poor. There exist a few ancient 
knslNis villages which Ivivc seen lietter days, but 
which anf mm shorn of their glory. These are 
surrounded by dilapidated masonry walls, with here 
and tlieiii an ancient arched gateway that stands in 
si>litary giundeiir among the ruins, the sole relic 
of departed grcMitness. 

Towards the hilly tracts in the northern portion of 
the district tlie moiixas gencnilly have a liare and 
desolate nst>ccr. Situated on hillocks, unsheltered 
by trees, with their unpivtentioiis sombre grey mud 
walls rising in sharp irn^gular lines against the clear 
blue sky, thirse villages look very cheerless and 
inhospitable. 

Long helbnt dawn the village liegins to awaken to 
life. The stillness of the night is bmken by the 
uluu>rfiil sound of tlie stone hand-mill, us it gi^ 
merrily round to the filling a&’ompaniniciit of the 
low sweet song of the Kunbi wuineti grinding com 
liir the morning meal. Dawn breaks, and the [lea- 
sant turns out of his liouhc, skouhlers his agricul- 
tural implements, and drives his oxen to the field. 
The h«!rd-boy takes the village cuttle out to graze, 
ami his faithful deg runs liackwards and forwards, 
and ket^ps the animals from straggling. The women 
am busy drawing water from the wells, or bringing 
it in pitchers from the river hanl by, where they 
cluster in groups and indulge in gossip. The rising 
generation of the Kutibis, awakened fmm their 
healthful slumbers, are at play on the dusty village 
common, and shout to one anoUier must lustily. 
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Then follow prupiratiotiB for the midday meal, ns in 
attested b}' wreaths of smoke, which curl over the 
houBe«tops, till, closing the dtairs of their luibitations, 
the women aith their children depart to their several 
fields, Qirrying the men’s meals in biskets. It is now 
full noontide, and silen(% and solitude reign over the 
village. Not a sound disturbs the stillness of the 
place Kven tlm noisy village cur has ceased to bark 
and yelp. The ubiquitous crow dfxjs not now <ww, 
but, snugly ensconced on the leafy branch of a tree, 
nods drowsily. Stilled arc tlie sounds of all tlie 
winged tribe, and even Nature liccwdf seems to 
sleep. 

Thus the long day wears on and evening falls. As 
the sun sinks to rest, in a blaze of glory in the 
western sky, the women of tlie household return. 
The village cattle are driven home, raising a cloud ttf 
dust on tlie line of mandi. ll(‘arken to the discord* 
ant music of the horn and drum ! The village Mangs 
are playing before the sacred temple, nt usher in the 
evening, idghts begin to twinkle in the deserted 
dwellings, and the village, once more restored to life, 
throbs with activity. One by one the toil-wearied 
|ieasants drop in, and, after ]mrtaking of their frugal 
meal, they ro|)nir to the villagi^ cluiodi, dharamsala, or 
Maroti’s tem)>le for reia.vation. Sw>ii a group of 
kimired s}drits is formed ; pi])eH(cbillums)are lighted; 
thoughts and idms are inUrrchangiHl ; small gossip is 
retailed ; and often the merits of the different Govern- 
ment officials are disemssed. If some of the villagers 
are musically inclined, they bring their' guitars and 
drums, when a rustic concert is started, and ballads 
and ditties com|H)sod in honor of some notable jierson 
am sung, followed by humorous songs. They all 
nttire at eleven o’clock, when every light is extin- 
guished, and, save fur the occasional Isirking of dogs, 
the village reposes for the night. 

The ambitious gadi, or fort ; the sulistantud 
hiivvayli, or mansiiin, towering high amidst the other 
village dwellings ; the unpretentimis but (iomfortable 
Hat-roofed house ; and the humble thatched hovel 
- all these are to lie found amongst the dwelling- 
places of the Kunln cultivators. The gadi is a 
remnant of the }iast. During the old troublous times, 
when wars were of constant (K'curreiice, and Ixitli 
life and projierty were insecure, the chief Pabd of the 
village built a gadi fiir Ids residence, in which he and 
his fiimily were secure fniiii tlie assaults of mamuding 
fmebooters The gadi also offered pmtection to the 
villagers, who retired thertdn at the approach of 
danger. Travelling over the district, one only comes 
across these structures oc -osionally, and then they 
ore usually in ruins. Tlv^ gadi is always surrounded 
by a lugh wall, built sometimes of brick and mud, 
or of that grey loam with which the walls wduch 
surniund the Ullages are constructed, and whidi have 
in many instances withstood the ravages of centuries ; 


wldle W'alls of brick and cUuiiam have yiehh’d to the 
action of tiinc and weasher, Micsc simple mud struc- 
tures have defied both. The wall surroutidlii;; the 
gadi is generally fiirnishtHl with Imtimis. The only 
eiitr.incc to the jilace is through a sjiacioiis gateway; 
the (IcKirs are of strong timlicr, and ctivcrc'* on the 
outside with naiU, as a jirotection agaiwst the attacks 
of war eleplumts. The ilmir generally opens i.iio a 
sort of ant •-chamber or porch, which is usimI as a 
idttiug-nHim by tlie farm lals»ur«?rs. From the aiite- 
chamlier niiother dcHir luiids to a largi! r<H»m, in wliich 
the milch cows are stallwl, ami where the Patel’s 
fiivuurite horse is picketed. Crossing tliis iHNim, the 
ojien court is entered, around which an o(M‘ii vcmiidah 
runs. This is used as a placid for sitting and sleeping 
by the men. The nsims ojiciiing inside the verundaU 
are <K;cupiMl hy the women, ami are jHirtitloiusi ofl’ 
for the different inemlKirs of the family. The family 
meids are prejiariHl and are jiartakoii of in these rooms, 
and here also accoinimKlation for liatiiltig Is ])rovlded. 
Sometimes there is a cellar, in which giaiii is stored. 

Thesis gaiiis are now few in iuimlH>r, most of the 
cultivators of the Isittcr class living in substantial 
houses, built of masonry or brick. These houses are 
gcnendly pretcctud from the outside by a high wall; 
an ojien court is entered through a low litKirway; 
and lieyond is the princqinl rcnim. This room is a 
wide o|>en verandah, extending the Avidth of the court, 
and is sujqiortcd hy wooden jiosts, on wiiich lieams 
are laid to fbnn the roof. In the. Vsick wall of the 
itincr veramlali dixirs open, either into a stHioml court, 
or into small rooms, which are used as sleeping eiiam- 
bers or for cooking. The houses have Hat tcrniced 
rexifs, and arc very siil>.stmtially huilt. As is usual 
with all lliiidii houses in this ]iart of the. country, 
little attention is paid to ventilation, the rooms being 
genendly small and Imdly lighted. Ifcdstcnds, cop- 
per and brass utimsils, biimlles of clothing, lieddiiig, 
W'attle bins filled with grain, stimks of fuel, dried 
vt^et'ihles, hnndmills for grinding corn, and idl the 
various iiousehold gixids arc scattered promiscu- 
ously alMtut the plime, without order <ir metlusl. 
When the fires are lighted, the smoke, which Iww little 
cluuK» of esca]jc, fills the room to sunbeation ; and 
the darkness, the smoke, the odour from the cattle- 
stalls, the chattiiring women, and the crying cliil- 
diMii, make a stranger very glad to escrt|ie as soon 
as he jMissihly can. 

Many of the cultivators of the second class live in 
tolerably cfiinfortahle Iioiihias. Outside, Ihcirig the 
street, a front wall shuts in an open court, where the 
waslung is done and the ciHiking utensils are cleaned. 
Crossing the court, the principal nxmi is reached 
through a low door. Most of these liouses are built 
in skeleton form, the r(N>fs lieing suppfirted on 
wooden posts, 'i'hese jxists, which are six or eight 
inches square, are filled in by tlie mud walls funning 
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the mnin portion of the houne, mul nnnnot, therefore, 
be. Hocu. Tiie brcrtHiiinmont, or wall plates, rest u]miii 
these |wtsts, forming a wpiaru or rectangular Ihiiiie, 
according to the shajw of the house. ()n these, 
joists are thr«>wn, a coujde of feet fn>m centre to 
c(mtre, and over these joists common planks, about 
thi-eo or four inches broad, are placed to sn]i]K»rt the 
clay on the top. On tliis a little alkaline soil is 
s)tiinkled, wltich is a sure ]»reventive against the nsif 
leaking, ami wliich also servtw to proteitt the wcmhI from 
the ravages ol’ 'wlute ants. A few of these houses are 
built of rough stone and mortar up to a certain 
height from the foundation, the rest of the wall being 
made of brick and mud. 

Ilesides the principnl mom, there are three or four 
smaller rrsms, fmm ten to fourteen feet s<|Uare, one 
Iwing used as a kitclum, another as a store>room, 

Two or three common liedsteads, co])]K!r and brass 
cookuig utensilH, handmills, and so i'ortli, are promis* 
cuouhly h(»u.tC‘jKH.l alxmt tl»e aisirtinents. The rooms 
are kept clean, being swept <lmly, and frequently 
jdastcred with litpiid clay or cattle-dung. Within the 
enclosure of tin; house, or sometimes in one of the 
fields, a shed is ercctiHl, into wluch the cattle are 
driven at night, one menilmr of the family and one 
of the farm lalM.nm'rs sleeping there. 

The houses of the tlurd class of cultivators do not 
materially differ from those of the second class, 
excc))ting that tliey ais! built of coarser inattTJals, are 
smaller in siso, and do not generally possess open 
fore-conrts. 

The cidtivators of the fourth class dwell in wretch- 
liovels, tlm rtjtilk of which art: tliatcluMl with 
grass. These Imis iir«* often too small to accommo- 
date tiu: whtde family. A wretched bedstead or two, 
a linndniill loi griutling corn, a few brass utensils, 
stnne earthen pots ranged one over another, one or 
two bundles of rags, and fuel ft>r daily consumption, 
comprise almost all the hoiisehrdd goods of tliis class. 

The domestic economy of t he hunsehold is regulated 
by the eldest woman of the lamily, who makes an ex- 
eelUnit housewife. Uutter is made frt»m the fresli milk, 
and is sent tt» the market lor sale, while the curds and 
whey go tt» imiirove tlie family meals. Witli respect 
to the cultivatiors of the first and second classes, the 
careiitl houscwile sees tliat a supply (»f grain calculated 
to last ft)r a full year is stored in the Jiouse, wliile the 
viget ibles are snp])linl from the KiinU’s own garden 
laud. The first class of cultivators generolly take 
three meals a day. Ureakfiist is served out elxmt 
nine o'clock in the niomiiig. It ounnsts gf hot 
ji>wari or bajri cakes, a dish of milk curds, and some ■ 
chutney. Between tw'elve and one o’clock they take 
their midday meal, which consists of jowari or bajri 
cakes, dal, and enny made with whqr. The supper 
consists of bread and vegetables. The brinjal (egg- 
plant) is one of the fitvourite dishes of the Ktmbis 


in this part of the Deccan. The men and the 
oliildren take dieir meals first, and are waited on by 
the women. When the lords and masters have fin- 
ished eating, the women sit down to their meals, and 
dine out of the same brass plates, without taking the 
trouble to wash them. The meals are served out 
to the labourers by the women, each man getting a 
daily ration of about two pounds of bread, besides 
dal or curry. This class of Kunl^ are fairly dean 
in theirhaUts ; both men and u'omen wash regularly, 
and cluinge their clotliing every three or four days. 

In the second class of cultivators, the eldest mem- 
ber of the family stays at home, while the rest of the 
men proceri to the fields at dawn, performing their 
morning halet at a stream nr well on the way. They 
carry the remains of their last evening’s supper, on 
which they hreokfiust at about eight or nine o’clock. 
About noon the women cany them thdr meals, which 
consist of fresh cakes of bajri or jowari, and a dish of 
dal (pulse), or curry made with whey, or vegetables. 
Between eight and nine o'clock in the cveuing the 
men take their evening meal at home, wliich consists 
of fresh fareiul, and one ^sh of dal or vegetables, with 
ehntiiey. It may be here mentioned that Kunbis eat 
chutney with every meal. This class of cultivators 
wash and change their clothing every fourth or fifth 
day. 

. In ordinary years the tliinl class of cultivators also 
eat thrice a day, but, iust :nd of always gt'tting a dish 
of dal or vegetables, they have often to be content 
witli the mure humble fiure of onions, or chutney, 
and bread. 

It will thus be seen that the cultivators of the first 
and second classes livo comfortably, while the diet 
of the tliinl class is tolerably goiMl, anil sufiident in 
quantity. The former are well fed and well clad ; 
the latter have sufiiciciit to eat and are &irly clad. 

The ordinary dress of a cultivator of the first or 
second elass comprises a heavy turban of gixid stuff, 
an arigurka or long coat, and a dhoti, of good material. 
He also generally wears ornaments of silver, and 
occasionally of gold, about liis person. The ordinary 
dress of a cultivator of the third class is much the 
some as above, excepting that it is of very coarse 
material, and, instead of wearing a jacket or angurka, 
he very often wraps a knmbli or dhoti round him. It 
is seldom tliat he wears ornaments. The women of 
the first and second classes are clad in sadis (long 
entire roljes; and dtolis (biKfioes), of good material; 
titose of the third claas wear coarser materials. They 
also wear silver ornaments. But the cnltivatcnrs of 
the fourth class are miserably dad. A piece of doth 
round his loins, a dirty tiirton, ofteo in shreds over 
his head, a coarse blaidcetto protect him from the 
wind and rain, and a tattered jacket, reserved for fes- 
tive oQCMnons, generally oomprist the sole wardrobe of 
a enUivator of this daw. A couple of ooane 



rad the aame number uf bodioes, form the only drcescM 
vbicii this clasB of Kunbi women can boaet of. Hut, 
poor as this class of cultivators are, tliey are content* 
ed vrith thdr lot, and in prosperttns seasons, a more 
happy and cheerful set of people can seldom lie met. 

Broadly spoakutg, the Kunhis are a long-lived race 
of p(»ple. There is liardly a villagi^ which diM>s not 
number a few venerable patriarchs in its jmjmlation. 
The temperate lives they lead, and tlte outdoor i..x«*rciKe, 
are the main causes of ihe general good lunilth they 
enjoy. The diseases to which the Kunliis are geiimlly 
liable are lever, “ spleen ” caused by ague, diarrheea, 
dyst*nt«*ry, ophthalmia, bowel complaints, affections of 
the throat, and guinea-worm. When suitering from 
any of these or other complaints, the Kunbi dix>s not, 
as a rule, apply to a meduail practitioner for nrlvice or 
assistance. Some simple herbs, g}tthcre<l from the 
country-side, an^ remedies enough for him. But the 
prince of all cures is conmderod to be cauteri/Jition with 
a hut inm or a piece of gold, or else blistering with the 
juice of the bilum fruit ntiarardium'), 

iSo largely is cauterisation resorted to among the 
Kunhis tliat fully half of them show marks of liaving 
been scarred on the stomach, Imck, or neck. 

The Kunhis have a novel mothisl of curing sore eyes. 
They H))rinkle finely powdered cayenne jKjpper into the 
(^es, ami, although tlieoigans of vision smart and bum 
under the apjiHuation of this severe remedy, the effect 
is generally lieneficjal. 

Herl)s and eauteriiUition are not, however, the only 
remerlies the Kunbi adopts in cases uf illness. His mind 
is deepl}' imbued with superstition, and he is a firm 
believer in witchcraft and necmmancy. He attributes 
nine out of ten cases of illness to the evil sfnrits which 
enter his soul and torture him. Those skillorl in the 
black art” ore invited to mutter certain incantations 
over him, to tie channs round his neck, or a dark- 
colored thread rtjund his leg, and give him holy and 
sanctified water to drink. These spells are believed 
to cast out the evil spirits and so effect a permanent 
and speedy cure. 

Oholera and small-pox, when they appear, make 
fearful ravages among the Kunhis, and carry off 
hundreds of their number. Happily, it is only at 
long intervals that these epidemics appear. 

The chief festivals observed the Kunbi culti- 
vators are: — (If the Holi, (2), Pola, (8) Downli, 
(4) Diissraa, (5) Guddi-Padwa, (6) Nag-Panchmi, 
(7) Akhati, and (8) Sunkranth. 

The Holi feast, which commences fifteen days be- 
fore the full-moon of Pbalgun (March), is kept up for 
five successive days, and the good housewife provides 
dainty icings for the meals, in tiie shape of sweet pofis 
(teead) and other sudi delicadcs. To the leading man 
of the village is assigned the hanorary privily of first 
setting the Holi fule on fire, into which sweet bread, 
rice, rad other articles of food are cast as oblations to 


Agni, or tbo fire-god. The other Kunbis then follow, 
and cast in their oblations. It is only on this finst 
tluit the otherwise temperate Kuntd indulg<‘S in <lrink, 
and many of them liecome intoxiisiUHl. 'I'lu! Poln, 
which iicciirs on the last day of Shravnn (August), 
is a feast in honor of the bullocks, which on this 
oemsion have a holiday themselves. They are 
washed clean, their horns arc ]>ainuxl, and in the 
evening the owner adorns them with portions of his 
wife.'s silver ornaments. The wifi^’s Isist sjnli is cjist 
on the buck of the favorite bullock, and, headed by 
driiin and fife playing a merry tune, the (kittle an? 
led in procession through the villagi*, the head Patel 
leading the way. The bulhs'ks are fixl on swi'Ct bivad 
steqMid in oil. 

The Dewali (or “feast of lights”), wliiuh <M.!ours 
on the new-moon oi K»ulik (November), is observed 
ibr three clays, during whieh houses arc cleaned, fi^h- 
ly plastered, and freely illuminated; swcHjt breivl and 
other delicacies are prc'pared for meals ui large knsbas; 
the chief Mahar woman is presentitd with a sadi by 
the bend Patel, and the wives of the iNiiiitaydars 
receive each a bcKlice. Presents of Ixsliccs urt^ also 
made to the KniibPs fcanaic relatives. 

The Dusscra fciist, which occurs on the tenth of 
Ashwin Siidh (October), is observed for one day, on 
which occiision two or three sheep arc killed near the 
cliief gate of the village, and near the temple of 
the gcxldess Den, l>y the heail Patel, and ]>uja is 
performed ; special dishes of m(»it arc prc)>arod for 
the occasion, and agricultund implements are wor- 
slup|)ed. 

The Guddi-Padwa, which occurs on the Ist c»f 
Ghaitra Sudh (Marcrh), is the Hindu New-year’s Day, 
when a tall pole, snmiouiitc^d with a lirass lota, is 
erected in fnmt of every house, religious rites arc 
|ierformed, and sweet bread and other dishes are made 
in honor of the ocemon ; swings are attnebed to trees, 
and this pustime is indulged in ly all the Kunbis. 

The Nag-Punclimi (snake ftwtival), wliicb takes 
place on the 5th of Shravan Sudli (July), is a festival 
specially observed ly the womm. After laitliing and 
dressing, they wiersliip the graven image of a cobra, 
sweet bread and other delicacies are jireparerl, and the 
pastime of swinging is rcsortetl to by the men. 

Akhnti is also a festival spcchilly kept by women, 
who worship on this occasion a wrx)den or brass 
image of Gaori Devi. 

On the Sunkranth, which fells on the 5t.h of Faoosh 
Yiid (January), certain ceremonies are performed, and 
til seed is distributed among relations and fi-iends. 
Up till this date the Kunhis never touch the tender 
saccnlent jowati rad wheat that are ripening in the 
ear, but from thi)i| day tii^ permit themselves to in- 
dnlge in these first firints. The hoolda season, there- 
fore, commences at this time. Swed; bread and other 
dishes are prefwred for the occasion. 
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There ie another feant obHerveil by the Kunbia, in 
lioiinr (»f tht? guit Khimtlnlm, wiiich is called Khuiidu* 
Im’h Sutt. (Jonfeutioiicry and other duIicadeH are 
prejmred, tifwi certidii religiuiiit rites are |>erforinod. 
TorchuH are burnt iMdbre the imuge of Khutidoba at 
night. 1.11 tlie raiiitt, the Kuiibi perforniB ccrtiun 
cercinonieH, called the l^ttm, to projiitintc the unties 
of Ills anccHtom. The I’ittraH comnucicu upon the 
lirst of Himdrapiid Viid, and lust till about the end 
of that month (SeptemlKT). The oultivntora of the 
ihinlclasH olMcrv^ tiie same festivals that liave been 
enuiri(!ratcd nliove, witli this ditference, tbit the re* 
jiHStH {>n.'(Hir(Mi in honor of th" (Kxsision an; humbler, 
'file only ihiinties that the cultivators of tlie fourth 
cItiMs allow tb'inselves in tins feast arc confiimi to 
bresul made ol jowari or bnjri Hour HW'-etened with 

The Kitnlii inurrios his childrmi when they rttach 
the age of nine or ten. The first cttreinony tiuit 
takiM }ilncc Is the mniigni or lietrotiml, and one or 
two yejirs HubHcqucntly the nuirriagc itself is celc- 
liraUxl. The nionths of \’aisak. Jaysti!, Margayswur, 
Magh, and Pbilgiin (answering to May, June, Dec* 
emiMT. Kchruury, and March) arc miisidcred very 
pnipitioiis, aral it is cliicHy during these months that 
marriages an* cclelirateil. The rniingni ceremony 
lasts only a single day, hut tiie ciilebmtion of a mar* 
ringe iM’dipies some tliree or (our days. A marriage 
celelirated in grand style costs (rom Us. 5oO to 
Us. 8oO ; among the tliiivl elass of cultivators it costs 
from Us. tlOil to o()0; and among the lourth class from 
Us. 7 a to 150. Hull of tiu?se sums is generally 
invested in gold ami silver ornaments, while the 
other half gmw townnls ilefraying the ex|iou8Cs of 
letisting and alms. At the birth of a cliiid the Kunbi 
spends from Hve to Hfte<.'n rupees, accoriliug to lus 
means. 

VVluai a <1enth occurs in the house, tlie expenses of 


the funend ceremonial vary according to themeans of 
the Kunbi, the cost being from five to sixty rupees. 
It may be mentdoned that among the Kunbis it is the 
custom either to buiy or cremate the dead, as may be 
the practice in that particulitf fimily. 

The Kunbis are generally included in the list of 
Shurlras, tlie last of the four great classes among which 
the jieople are divided according to tlie Hindu religion. 
Dr. Monier Williams, however, includes agriculturists 
in the tliinl class (the Vuisias). The Kunbis* manner 
of worshi}) is miicti the s imc as tbit of other Hindus 
of ttie loAver classes. Th<^’ also oliserve tiie Mohurrum 
rites of the Maliomedans, and participate in the cere> 
monies of the Ouruss (anniversary) of all Mahomednn 
saints. Tbe gods they worship are, ( 1) Khundoba, 
{2) Moroti, (J) (jan|mti, (4) Maiidevo, (5) Devi, (G) 
Musosba, and (7) Vitbobn. Their tutelar divinities 
arc Khundoba, Devi, and sometimes Muhoniraj. 

Most of tlie well-to*do Kunbis keep in their houses 
II brass or stone imago of Gan|.inti, a stone image of 
Mulideva witli ids attend-uit nandi, and a silver or 
brass image of Kliumloba. Aliber perfonning his 
iiioriting ablutions, the Kunbi, if he belong to tlie 
better class, will worslup any one of these ddtics, 
by Imtiiing the image in clem water, lighting an oil 
lainj) near it, itiid laying iieibrc it an oHioring of bread, 
fresh milk, or molasses. 

Every village has a temple of its own, which is de* 
dicated to the gixl Maroti. Often the villages bive 
temples dedicattx] to the gods Gonpati, Khundoba, 
Yithoba, and the gixlde^s Devi. Several of these 
temples derive assistance from Government in the sliafie 
of Inarii lands or uash assignments. Some of tliem 
de]Mind entirely on the ofterings of the people. A de> 
vout Iviinlii never takes his meals without first wor- 
shipping iiis tutelar divinity. In keeping with his 
plain habits, the ritual of the Kunbi is simple and 
unostentatious. 
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p-isforiccrl l^cl>©specf. 


l L BURG A WJ 18 £jrmerly a Hindu Hty uiider 
the sway (if tlie rajas of Warangal, but it 
was captured from Brata|ia Uudra in 
by Prince Ulugh Kiian, afterwimls em- 
peroi’ Mahomed Toghlak of Delhi. Twenty yearn 
alVerwarda the Deccan governors relielle<l against 
him, and set up AIU'ud*Din Hnasan Shati Gaugu 
Balimani as king. HasHan, afterwards AlH*ud*Din, 
was born in 1290 in very humble cireuinstun(»K. 
He was one of the followers of Sultiui Maliomcd 
Taghlak Shah, when he transferred his capital from 
Delhi to Daulatahod. He was a tiller of the soil for 
the first tliirty years of his life, and was a man of 
unblemished ehanieter. The following story is told 
reg.irding his rise bj the {Kwition of king; — In his 
younger days he served a Braliman named Gangu 
at Delhi. One day, when ploughing his imister's 
fields, he found an earthen vessel which pmverl 



to be full of gul«l and silver coins. These he 
promptly gave up (o his masUT, who was s<i plaised 
with his iHdniviiatr that he informed the sultan, 
Ohasi'Ud'Din. The sidtan was so impressed with 
Hassan's Isdiavioiir that he gave him the eomniaiid 
of one hundrt'd horse. Thus he iMHiame an offiw*r 
in the sultan's army. His old master, the Bndiman, 
Gangu, was one <if the rc»yal astrologers. Prompted 
by Hassan’s success, he east his horos(;o|H', which 
nweuleil the Ihirt that Uasstiu would one day become 
a king. The Brahman infonne<l llassan of his i'utiire 
greatness, and at the same time n^piestol that, should 
the prophetry |'>rove eoniiet, he would assumir the Jianie 
of Hassan Gangu. The wily Bndiman also itidiiced 
Hassaii to promises n.) appoint him his minister of 
finance. Hassan ke|.it Isit h of t hese promises when he 
became king, and thus is thejmradox of a Mahomedan 
line of kings kttiring a Hindu name lureounted for. 

When Mahomed Taghlak Shah removed his 
capital to DaulatalNid, Hassan Gangu w'as one of the 
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offlwrH under Kuttuliigli Khan, who wiw the iicwly- 
apjHjintud governor, iltweaii Gungu whm given the 
town of Kouechec, eilnuted in wiiat ia now H. H. the 
NiiOiin’a D(»minionH. Jittre he remained for aoinc years 
becoming an imjM)rtant military chief and land-owner. 

Mahomed Tughlnk stirriHl np grave disHutisfat^ion 
by the nmioval of his capitiil, wiiile his manner of 
rule rmiumi the wnntry to a state verging on bank- 
ruptcy. lie entered into extensive military exjMHii- 
tions, which prove<l disustrous, hikI in (xmseqnenee 
of which the whole country broke into o|wn revolt. 
An a(X!onnt <if the inciilents of this ])eriod will be 
found in the cliapter on Danlutaliad. Dnruig the 
rclxtllion, MahonuHl Taghlak deputed Imad-ul- 
Mnlk to hunt down some rebel fugitives who had 
taken rcdiige in Gnlhnrgn.. This gave Hassan Gangu 
tin* ehatuH) he had lM>en waiting for. He (H)Uected 
15,000 men and marched to Bidar, bat as Imad-nl- 
Mulk hml an army of 80,000, Hassan Gangu de- 
layed his attock nntil he received reinforcHiments from 
Warungad, and fktm his confederate, Sultan ^8mael of 
Daulatubad. A pitched battle was fought, which 
provt^l most disastrous to the snltan-gmieral’s side, 
as he himself was killed and his army was utterly 
demoralix^ Hassan Gangu then fell back on Dau- 
latalMid, and joined his confederate tliere. The vic- 
tory of Hassan had such an influence on tlie followers 
of Sultan Ismael that he demded to abdicate in honor 
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of his rival, giving as his reason his great ago. 
Hasson Gangu wits tliereufM>n raised to power, and, 
amid the greatest enthusiasm, he ascended the throne 
as sultan Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu Dahmani. 
This now reign commenced in 1347, the capital being 
established at Gulburga, tlie kingdom including, l)o- 
sides that city, Daulatabad and Bidar. Ala-ud-Din 
sent for his old master the Brahman, Gangu, and 
entrusted to him the care of the State treasury. A man 
noted for his great administrative ability, by name 
Malik Saif-ud-I)in, was appointed prime minister, and 
in order to cement the administration the king married 
his son to the minister’s daughter, tlie wedding being 
celebrated with great rejoicing. It is said — **Ten 
thousand robes of cloth of gold, Wvet, and satin 
were distributed among the nobles and others. One 
thousand Arab and Persian horses, and two hundred 
sabres set with jewels, were also divided among the 
nobles. The populace were entertained with various 
amusements, and engines were erected in the streets 
of Gulburga, whiidi cast fi^th showers of confection- 
ery among the crowd. The rejoicing lasted a whole 
year, on the last day of which the nobility and offi- 
cers presented offerings of jewels, mon^, and the 
purest productions of all countries to the sultan. 
The sultan became very popular with his subjects, 
who, by-tlie-by were mostly diens, and there were no 
revolts. His whole career dtows him to have been a 



boni niler of men. Only one ooiwpit'Acy in mention- 
ed in history, and that was prompt^ by hie late con- 
federate, the ex-snltan Ismael. Ismael, who had 
been created Arair-nl-TTmara, or chief of the nobles, 
became jealous of the nower placred in the hands of 
the prime minister. He thereupon secretly fonned a 
conspiracy to assassiimte the sultan and replace him- 
self on the throne, but the plot was revealed by one 
of his own creatures. Ismael was charjc^l with trea- 
son before ail the nobles of the state, and, btdng 
found guilty, was executed. This action, though 
severe, m»rc!y showed the shah's uprightncKs, for he 
did not oontiscate the traitor's property. On the 
otlier hand, he placed Ismael's son in the suine 
exalted |H)sition that Ids Hither had held. 

Some time after the above incident the raja of 
Wuningul evidenctsd an intention of throwing off 
allegiance to the sultan. However, be was overcome 
by a combination of the <liplomacy of the sultan 
and a consideration for the friendship that harl form- 
erly existed betwaui them. He agreed to the sultan’s 
wishes in everything, and also agreed to pay the tri- 
bute which he had before been |Niyi?ig U) the saltan 
of Delhi. Ab uit this time an army was sent into 
the Kariiatic, Southern India, and their success must 
Ivive been great, for those who returnwl brought to 
their king enormous Isioty of great vuliic. On the 
invitation of a Hindu raja of Gujarat in 1357 tlie 
king despatched an army of 30,00f), a pirt of which 
lie placed under the command of his son Mali mud, 
he himself following with the main Ixsly; but, falling 
sick on the way, he returned to Gullmrgn. Then, 
tlunking that his end was drawing near, he divided 
his kingdom into four provinces. The first, extend- 
ing from Gulbnrga to Dabul on the west, and to 
Raiehur and Mudgal on the south, he placed in 
charge of his minister ; the second, comprising the 
country situated between Ghoul, Daulatabad, and 
Mhir[Nitan, he entrusted to his nephc;w, Kiher Mah- 
mud; the third, Mahur Mamgur, and a liortioii of the 
Berars, was given to Safdar Khan; and Bidar, Indur, 
Kaulas, and the Teltngana were placed in charge of 
die minister’s son. The king was ill for six months, 
although he continued to transact state businebs. 
Many acts of clemency marked this period of his 
reign. He released all prisoners in his dominions, 
with the exception of seven accused of capital 
offences, and even these he banded over to his son 
Mahmud to be dealt with as he thought pn>iier after 
his death. Shortly before his death he gave consid- 
erable sums of money to be distributed to the |X)or. 
He died on February 10th, 1.H.57, in the sixty-sevendi 
year of his age, and the twelfth year of his ragti, and 
was buried in a tomb to the west of the fort. 

Ala-ud-Din was succeeded by his sun Maiiinud 
Shah, whose aeceswon was celebrated with great 
rejmdng, tiie festivities bring carried out at an 


enormous expenditure. Ferishta gives the following 
description of Mahmud Shah’s court: — “On the 
canopy over his seat lie caused a golden ball, inlaid with 
liearis, to be placed, on which was a bird of paradise, 
composed of pr(*ciou8 stones, on wlutse hciid was a 
ruby of inestimable price, pn'sented ti» the late king 
by the raja of Visiunagar. He in<‘reascd the train 
iff bis attendants, and divided the nobility and 
oflitiers into four orders, appointing to each speiiitic 
duties, and a time for attendance at court. Every day, 
except on Fridays, he gave a public audience early 
in the morning, and continued to transact business 
until the crier prixsIaiiii.Ml luxin-tide prayer, when 
the court broke up. Previously to his ascending the 
thnme, he userl to prostrate himself liefore it — out of 
resfiect, as he said, to the memory of his father.” 
The expenditure on t.he iNscnsiori «»f the king’s 
accession, coupled with the exjicnHt; of sending his 
mother on a pilgriiii;^;e to Mwhsi, uttcnde<l by a large 
folhiwing of nobles and chiefs, bniught the trea- 
sury to a very hiw condition. The Hindu rajas ot 
Visianugar iind Warungal, taking advantage of this, 
and of a young king on a newly-i'Stablislied throne, 
sent envoys demanding the territories taken from 
them by the king’s father. Mahmud Shaii, nut 
leing just tlieii prejHiriMl for war, detained them with 
excuses, until such time as his preparations were 
(ximplete. The envoys were then sent away with 
messages from him demanding tribute. The result 
of course was war. The VVarangal raja l)esiege<1 Fort 
Kaulas, but he was defeated, and his country was 
pillaged as far as Warangal. He was cotn|.iciled by 
the Balunaui general to pay the tribute first duruandeil, 
and the cost of the eaiiifiaign, ami to send rich presents 
to tlie king at Gulburga. For some years after this 
there was fieaco, and the king up].>eurH to have devoted 
himself to strengthening his kingdom, and imjiroving 
and beautifying Gulburga. It is thought by some 
that during this period the great mosque was built, 
but local tradition says that this building was origin- 
ally the durbar hall, and that it was here that the 
great thnme was set up. 

In 1371, some burse-dejilers on their way to 
Gulburga were detained by the Warangal mja, who 
curapelled them to sell him their horses. This 
caused another war, in which the Hindus were again 
defeated, and the Warangal raja's son, Vetia3’ek Deo, 
was taken prisoner. Owing to the latter’s instilent 
replies and behaviour fieforc Mahmud Shah, the king 
onlered his tongue to be cut out and his bisly burnt. 
This so exasperated the raja tliat he liarassed the 
king on liis return march to (lulhurga, and comjKtlled 
him to abandon his baggage, besides losing 2500 
men out of 4000 men he then bad with him. The 
king, being wounded, halted at Kaulas, being met 
there by bis minister and the remainder of his army, 
i'he Warangal raja’s ravenge not being satisfied, he 
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joined tlio nija (»f ViKiiiiin^ir in uskinj; aid from the 
eni|K*ror of Delhi, and prniuiMMi, if help h) desti*oy 
tile Hiihmani kingdom were sent to liim, to [lay large 
tribute. This the oni|M‘ror refused, ami l^iahmiid 
Siiai), liearing of these overtures, rt?new««l hostilities 
aiul {lersonally advanee<l on Warangal, another fortre 
iH'ing sent t<» la^siege (lohionda. These armies were 
two years in the field : eventually the; r.iju, lx?ing 
at the king’s nuTey, sikhI ft»r peaee, which was eon- 
ciialed on the raja giving a present of .'(00 elephants, 
200 valuable Jiorses, 3.'( lakhs of I'upees, and the liill- 
I'ort of (lolconda with its dependencies. Peaee liai'ing 
Uien restored, the king inarihed to Kidar and 
disliandcsl his army. 

A treaty was drawn up atGulburga lietwt?eu the two 
kingdoms, under which Mahmnt) Siiali bound hiinstrlf 
and his successors to pro^tert the raja from further 
encroachments. The raja presented the king with 
a valuable throne set with jewels, wliich had Ixien 
pre^iarcd some time licfore for presentation to the cm* 
penir of Dtdhi, &]alionied Taghlak Shah. Perishta 
says of tiiis throne : — “This was nine feet long arid 
three feet broad. It was made of clxmy, coveroti uith 
plates of gold, and set with precious stones of great 
value. Ever}' succressive king made a |)oint of adding 
to it some valuable stones. During the reign txf Sultan 
Mahmud, some years later, it ww valued at three and 
a half crores of ru]ices (about three an<l a lialf millions 
sterling ). At tliis time it vras taken to pieces and some 


of the jewels wore sot in va«os and cups.” This thmne 
was scut to (jiilbiirga and pliuscd in the durlnr hall. 

Great festivities followed the treaty, and, during the 
rejoicings held at (k Iburga in adebration, a Innd of 
musicians who hod made thdr way to Gulburga so 
plcasiHl the king tliat he, lieing flushed with wine, 
ordered lus minister to give them a draft for gratuity 
on the raja of Virianagar. The minister, however, 
<lid not at <mce desjmteh the draft, and, on the king 
eiupiiring the following d.ay if it luid gone, the minis* 
ter was conipclled to reply in the negative, explaining 
that he had ({uestioned in hU mind the king’s serious- 
ness. The. king answered; -* “Think you a wonl 
without meaning ever escapes iny lips ? The order 1 
gave you arose nut from intoxication, but from serious 
design.” A messenger was thereupon sent with the 
draft, but the Viaumagar raja, on receipt, became so 
angered tliat he bad the messenger {taraded through 
the city on an ass, and at once made preparations for 
war. He collected an army of 30,000 horse, 3,000 
elephants, and 100,000 foot, and marched on Mudgal 
Fort, which be captured, putting the entire garrison 
to death. Mahmud Shah in the interval was collcKSt* 
ing troops at Daulatabad and Gulburga, and on a 
survivor of tlie massacre at Mudgal bringing news of 
the slaughter, he was so madly enraged that he had 
the poor messenger instantly put to death, saying, 
“ 1 cannot look in thefoceofaman who witnessed and 
ran away from the slaughter of so many brave com- 
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jmnionii.” He at the Mune time swore an oath that 
he would not sheathe his sword until he hod slain 
100,000 infidels in revenge. In tlie war that he tlien 
waged he crossed the river Krishna, with but a small 
force. The Hindu forces retreated towards Adoni, but 
in a night attack on their camp he routed them with 
great slaughter and captured elephants, horses, and 
guns. The raja escafied, but he left l>eliiud him the 
whole of his treasure, and seventy thousand Hindus 
wore put to death, rcganlless of age or sex. The 
booty was enormous. Halting at Mudgal for the 
nuns, the sultan advanced on Adoni with an anuy 
which included a ft*rce of artillery in w’hich were 
Turkish and Kun>pcan gunners. The Visianngar raja. 
Krisluia Rao, Itad a famous Hindu general, who asked 
the raja if ho should bring the Mussalmau king alive 
or only his head on a speur. A desperate little was 
fought on August 22nd, 1373, the Hindus iKtiug de- 
feated, and the ahove-mentioned general killed. A 
general nuisMcrc followcfl, and the vast Hindu army 
was broken up, the raja flying to Visiaiiagur. Miilimud 
Shah liud siege to the dty, but, making no impression, 
he feigned illness and retired towards Gidbnrga. 
The raja followed, and the king in another night attack 
on the raja's camp, sUuv tliousands of his troojw. 
Further nuissacres of Hindus ftillowed, an<l the raja 
was compelled to sue for pence. He sent ami>:issndors 
t«.i the king, who rcinindeil him that he hud only 
vowed to slaughter 100,000 Hindus and not to ex- 
terminate tliem entirely. The king replied tlint even 
if 200,000 had been slain ho worihl not listtm to 
negotiations until the raja laid iiaid the musicians. 
This was thcrcn]x>n agreed to by tlicamlKissiidorH, and 
the money was at last {mill. Mahmud Shah then 
mode the romiirk : '*• Praise he to God that what I 
ordered has hesn ]>erforirie<l ; 1 woulil not let a light 
word be rccorde<l of mo in liistory.” The ’king ap- 
pears to have repented of this wholesale slaughter, 
and a treaty was therefore made in which he took an 
oath that het would not hcnaifter put to death a single 
enemy after a victory, and would bind his successors 
not to do BO. Ferishta says that from that time 
it was the general custom in the Deccan to sjiarc th«; 
lives of prisoners of war.’’ The king retiu'iicd to Gul- 
burga, ^itan insurrection broke out ut Dnulattdnd, 
compelling him to leave his capital almost iifiiiiedinte- 
ly. At Paitiin he defeated the rebels, who iled to 
Daulatahad. He laid siege t<.) that city, but in the 
night the rebels evacuated it, fleeing to Gujarat. IV>- 
fore going, however, they left tlieir women and child- 
ren vmder the protedaon of a Mahomedan saint. The 
sultan hearing of tliis sent for tlds saint, Sheikh Ein- 
ud-Din, but th<t;liifiter rinsed to grant an interview 
on account of tire sultan’s habit of drinking wine. 
The sheikh was then ordered to leave the city, which 
lu3 (fid, gidng to tlie tomb of Biirlmn -ud-Din, and 
there he defied the sultan, asking: “Where is the 


man who will drive me hence?” The sultan appears to 
liavc wished to propitiate the saint, for he sent the 
follow'ing message ti) liim: — lam suhmissive to thee ; 
be thou sulnnissive to mo.’' The sheikh then agreed 
to {my the sultan allcgLince if he woidd forego drink- 
ing wine, and enforce the laws against nd^bera, and 
when simding this message he addressed the sultan as 
the “victorious.'* This courtesy appesvrs to hav«‘ ap- 
peased the king, for, on returning to Gulburga after 
<ine1Iing the relmllion, lie ordered all the distillcrus in 
the kingdom to be destroyed, an<l all the laws to be 
strictly cnfiirced. lie routcfl out all the tlacuits in tlie 
Deccan, {lutting to death in aixait seven months nnirly 
800(1 banditti, whose lujads were sent lt> Gulburga 
and disjilayed outs)«le the gat(‘s as a warning toothers, 
and jwrMie U»!n r«.‘igu»?d for some years. The neigh- 
bouring Hindu ruItTs juiifl tribute ragitlarly. TIu! 
king made annual tours through lus kiitgrlom, and 
ptirsoiuilly investigat 'd coinjilaiiu s and grievances. He 
died on March 31st 1.37 I, and was hurieil by the side 
of his father, and on his tomh wtu'e engraved the words, 
“All is vanity." No king in the. Balunani tUnastv evi‘r 
citllecicd such enormous ti'casure ns did Mahmud Sliah. 
It is also said tluu, during his reign, 50i',(>0 t Hindus 
were slain. Mahmud Shah, however, did much to 
strengthen the kingdom founded hy his illustrious 
father. He ivas perstinully brave, and was posst'ssed 
of considerahh' military ululity. Most of his Avars 
were eari’ied i.m with a niiu'e handful of iihui com- 
pareil to the streiiglh of the armies of his enemies. 
Malimud Shall was succxHfded by Mujahid Shah, his 
only sou. He Avais niiietwai years ohl, tall, and of 
strong physitpie. He eommeiieeil his reign by de- 
manding from the raju of \'iisiaimg;ir some forts l)e- 
tAViHUi the rivers Krishna and Tunglihudru. The raja 
replied asking for tin! forts of liaiehur and Mudgal 
to lie restored to him. This nractienllv aimmntfsl 
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to a declaration of war. Mujahid Shidi thercu}iun 
assembled an army, m:irehe<l Ut Adoni, and loft a 
portion of liis troops to besiege it, he himself 
a«lvanuiiig on Viziaiuigar. The raja ivithdrcAv to the 
south of the city, hut the king drove him out. The 
raja returned hy another route to the city, and ii> the 
siege that ensued a niimher of engagement; t.ouk 
place, in one of wliie.li the Mahomedan king nearly 
lust his life. A famous Uaiiple outside the city was 
captured and looted, and on the king striking the 
image in the temph! on the face*, the act \\‘us observed 
by a dying priest, who naiairked : “For that act tluai 
shult die ern thou reaidiest thy kingdom,” a {iropheey 
which was fulfilled. 1'he king was forccil to raise the 
si^, but took nix Hit 70,000 prisoners with him. He 
left for Adoni, and licsiegiid tliat city for nine months, 
but for want of supplies he retired to Mudgtil. He 
rested there, and whilst on a hunting ex|)edition, 
Daub Khan, his nnele, formed a plot for his assass- 
ination. One day, while fishing, his eyesight failed 
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bim, and he wu taken to his tent* Daring the 
night Dauh Khan and three others entered the tent 
whilst the king was asleep, and, on the slave crying 
out, his muster awoke, hut being blind he fell 
an easy prey to Daub Khan, who stabbed him to death, 
the slave being killed at the same time by one of the 
conspirators. This was on April 14th. 1378. The 
king's body was taken to Oulburga, and Daub Khan 
was proclaimed king by the nobles, Mujahid Shah 
having died childless. 

Daub Khan, after securing the allegiance of the 
army, marched to Gulburgu, where he ascended the 
throne amid great magnificence and state. Dissen* 
sion arose amongst the nobles with regard to Daub 
Kliun’s right to the throne, hut peace was restored 
through the eflTorts of the minister, Malik Saif-ud*Din 
(rhaari. Mujahid ShuhV sister, however, refused to 
acknowledge Daub Khan, and plotted his death. On 
May J9th, 1878, while praying in the great mosf|ue 
of Gulburga, he was cut dowii with a swonl and 
killeil on the spfit. An attempt was then made to 
put Daub Khan*s son (a boy of nine years of age) 
on the throne, but Mujahid Shah’s sister, who had the 
child in her charge, declared that no son of the 
murderer of her brother should ascend the tlirone, 
and she caused the poor little fellow to be blinded. 
To pacify her, and to avoid further trouble, she was 
allowed to appoint a ruler, and she nominated 
Mahmud Shah, the youngest son of the first king, 
Ala-ud-Din. 

Mahmud Shah TL’s rrign was one of peace, but 
his first act was to punish the murderers of tlic 
late king Mujahid Shah. The aged minister Saif-ud- 
Din, who had resigned when Daub Khan was proclaim- 
ed king, became his adviser, and was created governor 
of Gulburga. Mahmud was a w’ise prince and a good 
king. Tie was a linguist and a scholar, and was fond 
of jwetry. Daring his reign there were no wars. 
On the other hand, his court was the meeting place of 
{Hiets and wise men fnnn far and near. He evidently 
lielieved the |ien to be mightier than the sword, for 
he founded stdiools all over his kingdom, and gave 
stipends Ui cx|K)unders of scripture, and charity to 
the blind and {SKir. He had only one wife, and to 
her he was constant. During a tiimiue he employed 
10,000 bullixiks to bring iu grain from Gujarat, which 
was sold to his people at cheap rates. He died on 
April 20th, 1396, beloved by all. The day after his 
death, his minister died at the advanced of 107. 
There was but one rebellion during this reign ; this 
was organized igt the governor of Daulatabad and hiw 
two sons, but it was promptly quelled and the leaders 
were slain. 

Ghus-ud-Din succeeded his father, Mahmud Shah II., 
at the age of seventeen. He was an amiable prince; but 
Im was unfortunate enough to exdte the jealousy of a 
powerful Turkish slave named Lalclun, who aspired to 


he minister, and the latter conspired against Um. This 
slave had a beautifiil daui^ter, whom ittie Idng wanted 
to put into his harem. On June 19th, 1896, her 
fother gave a banquet, and after Ghais-ud-iUn had been 
induced to order his personal followers to withdraw, 
ostensibly at the king’s wish, Lalclun put out tlie 
king’s eyes with a dajs^er, and the rest of the attendants 
were murdered. The king was put into confinement, 
and his brother. Shams- ud-Din, who was only fifteen 
years of age, was procliumed ruler. 

Daub Khan had left three sons, Mahmud Sanjar, 
Feroz Khan, and Ahmed Khan. All these three had 
been educated and brought up 1^ their uncle Mahmud 
Shah II., and it wa.s supposed tlint Feroz Khan would 
succeed him, as Mahmud Sai^ar had been blinded by 
Mujahid Sliah’s raster. Mahmud Shah II. had given 
his daughters to the two younger princes in marriage, 
and they, after the despatch of (jhais-nd-Din, insti- 
gated thdr husbands to avenge thrir brother’s wrongs. 
Lalchin. hearing of this, accused them of treason, and 
tried to get them arrested, but they fled to friends at 
iiwgnr, a fort near the capital. From there they 
begged for foi^vcness, saying that they hod no trait- 
orous intentions, but only desired the degradation 
and punishment of Lalcliin. This the king. Shams- 
ud-I)in, refused to entertain, and the two princes 
marched with 8000 followers to the river Bhima and 
there waited for some of the other nobles to join 
them. They were disap|K>inted, but letters were sent 
to them privately, advising them to obtain {mrdon 
from the king, and his niother. Whilst undecided us 
to whether they should follow their petition up in 
person or not, Feroz, the son of Daub Khan, met a mad 
ihkir who said that he had come fur them from 
the king. They therefore set out. After arrival 
(November 1896) Fojroz Klian with twelve silladari- 
att-nded the king’s durbar, and 800 of his folloa'ers 
gained admisraon to tlie fort at the same time. With 
his brother, Ahmed Khan, he hsid arranged tliat under 
various pretences he should bring up sufficient men 
to overpower the court attendants. Ahme<l Khan, 
on his arrival at the durbar, imiigining that the plot 
had been discovered, cut down tlie guards, rushed 
witli Ids followers into the durbar, and found that the 
king and Lalchin had fled. They were fiiund in an 
underground ajNirtment of the palace, and w'ere con- 
fined there. Feroz, taking advantage of his good 
fortune, proclaimed himself king.^ The boy-king, 
Shams-ud-Din, was blinded and imprisoned at Bldar. 

Feroz Shah ascended the throne in November 1396. 
During his reign the kingdom of (rulbiirga flourished 
greatly, and reached what was posribly its highest 
point of prosperity. In 1398 the Vizianagar raja 
invaded the Raichur-Doab ; the king thereupon 
advanced to the river Krishna, encamping on one side, 
whilst the raja occupied the other. The river bring 
in flood, some days elapsed before the two armies came 



into oom1»t, bat in the fight that eventually enaued 
tlie raja’s sou was killed. The raja flei) with his son’s 
body, and the king chased him to Visianagar, laying 
waste and looting the country as he went. Feros Shall 
obtained immense liooty, and a amsideraUe sum of 
money had to be paid by the raja. Peace was tlien 
fiatchcd up under tlie old conditions. In the same 
year Feros Shah made war against the raja of Kcltfla 
in Berar, who was forced to submit and to pay tri- 
bute as fixed by the first Bahmani king. In 140], 
hearing of Timur’s intended invasion of India, Feroz 
Shah made offers of subniisston to him, and in a 
firman given by Timur, Malwa and Gnjarat were 
conferred on him. The rulers of these provinces 
tried to court his friendship, but at the same time 
secretly promised assistance to the raja of Vimnagar. 

In 1406 the raja of Visianagar proceeded to Mud- 
gal, with an array, in ord<T to obtain possession of 
a beautiful girl, the daughter of a goldsmith. The 
king marched on Visianagar, but failed to take the 
dty. He moved south, and sent his brother to ravage 
tlie country further south, and the latter returned with 
nxty thousand prisoners ana an enuriuons quandty ot 
loot. Afterwards peace was asked, and granted on 
the condition that the raja should give the king his 
daughter in marriage, ten lakhs of hims, five maniids 
of pearls, fifty elephants, two thousand slaves, and the 
forr of Batikapur. The marriage was celcbrate<l in 
the city of Visianagar with great pomp and rejoicing, 
the utmost cordiality being shewn by both king and 
nya. When, however, the two monarehs were 
taking leave of each other, some offensive observa- 
tions passed betsveen the two, showing that, in spite 
of the union of the two families, the enmity of years 
was not altogether allaytKl. 

Feros Shah returned to Gulburgn, hut after a short 
time he bethought himself of the cause of the war, and 
sent for the goldsmith’s daughter. She was bniught 
to court, and her beauty was found to be so great, fiir 
surpassing .all reports, that the king gave her in 
marriage to hi^ son Hassan Khan, the sultan thinking 
himself far too old mate with such loveliness. The 
{prl’s family were rewarded with grants of land and 
other rich gifts. In 1412 the celebrated saint, Ghesii 
Doras, Banda Nawas, arrived at Gulbiirga from Delhi, 
and predicted tliat the crown would never descend 
to the sultanas son, but go to his brotlier Ahmed. 

In 1417 the king marched from Gulburga to take 
Fongal fort During the siege a i^tilcnce broke out 
amongst his army, and great numbers died daily. 
Duoontent ensued and many nobles withdrew. The 
raja of Warangal and other chiefi advanced on Pangal, 
and in the battle that followed the king was beaten 
and nearly captured. The Hindus massacred the 
Mohomedans and exposed their heads on the battle- 
field. They pursued the kiug into his own country, 
laying it waste, tbnr savage action avenging them- 


selves for tne slaughter done by the Maliomedans in 
previous ages. Feros Shah in his neml applied 
for assistance to the king of Gujarat, but the latter, 
owing to his having state troubles of Ids own, 
could not render it. At last the king’s brother, Khan 
Khaman, after reiieated bal-tles, expelled the enemy. 
But these inisfortunes so preytHi on the mind of Feros 
Shah, that both his health and his mind gave way. 
Two slaves, Hnsldya and Bidar, were at this time 
the king’s advisers, and they represented that if it were 
his desire to have his own son Hassan Khan succeed 
him, it would he advisable to get his own brother 
Ahmed Shah out of the way. Acting on this advice, 
the king tried to make hi^ brother a prisoner, but the 
latter fled with his son to his own estate. Having 
but a small number of followers, he induced others to 
join him, and eventually mustered a thousand strong. 
The king's advisers were advancing to meet him with 
eight thousand men. Ahmed Shah avoided an actual 
engagement, but aiming in contact with a band of 
Banjaras, whi> harl two thousand hetwl of cattle and 
three hundred horses, he bought, the lot and used them 
as a mock fitrce to impress u|Mm the enemy a Ihisc 
strength. He placed a W mounted men in front with 
lances and {xmnants, and giving out that some chiefs 
had sent him assistance he atlvimceil to meet the king’s 
troops, who were headed by Hushiya and Bidar, with 
his real force, with orders for die iiKX?k force to 
come out of a w*ood after the battle had begun. 
Hushiya ami Bidar had in the meantime beim in fear 
of Ahmed Shah obtaining assistance, and, immediately 
they saw the mock army, they, with the whole of t heir 
troops, became {sinic-stricken, and commenced to fly. 
Ahmed Sltah pursued tliem and was joined by treops 
from all quarters. The king, although ill, headed 
a new force for the purpose of attacking his brother, 
but just outside Gulburga he was defeated, and he 
thereupon fled to the dty. Seeing resistance useless, 
he surrendered the city to his brother. Keros Shah, 
who was dying, commended his son Hassan Khan 
to his brother’s care, and asked (hat his brother should 
be crowned before he died. This was done, and ten 
days afterwards — Septemlier 25th, 1422 — Feros Shah 
expired, and was buried with regal pomp. 

Feros Shah was the greatest of ail the Bahmani 
kings, a linguist, a philosopher, a natural scientist, 
and a lover of music. He organised disciplined 
troops, and built Ferozaliad, a town on the river 
Bhima. This town he laid out with great taste, and 
made it a pleasure-resort, and there he generally 
resided. He built a number of palaces, in which he 
kept an extensive harem. In his harem were Arabi- 
ans, Greassians, Georgians. Turks, Hustoons, Chinese, 
Afghans, Rajputs, Bengalis, Gujaratis, Telinganis, 
Mahrattas, and others. It is sud that the king could 
converse with all his ladies each in her own language. 
By keeping separato palaces he avoided dmnestic 



troubloH, and by dividiii^ 1)ii« attention he (densetl nil 
wjually. Feross Shnli increased the commerce of the 
country greatly ; he Bent BhijiB to all coiintrios ; nnd 
attracted many iiccom|diHh(jd fortagners to his court. 

Ahmed Sluih was crowned on Septeinlx'r 1.5th, 1 422. 
Ho showcil great genorosity ; he gave to the won of 
thc! lale king tlu( town of Ferozahad to reside in, and 
in.'ide him a handworno allowance l)eHiiloH. This ]iriuce, 
lH;ing fond of sport and ploiisure, gave the king 
no trouble ; but during the next reigii he was blind* 
ed nnd coidined to hiw jtftlnce. The two minlwtcM’s of 
the lute Multan were taken inti) favor, and one of them 
was appointed “chief of 
the noblew,” the otlu*r 
U'ing mad)* governor of 


wuH, he was rescued only with great difficulty an<l loss 
of life. The officcfr who went t .) hiw rescue was at once 
raised in rank and mode governor of Borar, nnd titles 
were licwt nved ufion him. Peace was then again re* 
stored, and 11 ao Hai, the raja, agreed to pay his arrears 
oi' tribute, nn<i give presents. This was done by an 
cmlussy, headed by the raja's son. The sultan re* 
cuived him with honor, and invested him with a rube 
of honor, a jewelled sword, and other pnts'jnis. Thc 
king then returned to Gulburga, but he had much to 
occupy lum on his return, ns for two years tltere 
was famine und much distress in thc (ouiitry. 

In 1424- war was made 
against Warangal, thc 
raja having refused to 


Daiilatiiljad. Howiwer, 
Ahmed Shah was deter* 
mined to avenge the 
def(>ats iiiflicnid on his 
brother, so he invadtxl 
the raja of Vimnagar’s 
country with 40.b00 
men, Thct foi*ees first 
Hiiw en«'h other on op* 
positc sides «if the river 
Tungabhadra, a ii d re* 
luuincd facing ciuii other 
for (lavs. Ahmed Shah, 
however, crossed the 
river onc‘ night, nnd at 
davbrc'ak a ..Mahomedan 
pillaging ]inrty snriirisxl 
the raja in a s n g a r- 
cane plantetion. kiis* 
taking him for a vil- 
lager, they compclh^d 
him to carry a bundle! 
of HUgiircane to flieir 
cximp, from which, how- 
ever, he effected his 
escape, and m e e t i n g 
some of liis officers, he. 



pay tribute. The king 
]>roceeded to Golcouda, 
ami sent a gonertil with 
a fHcrtiun of the army 
against thc raja. This 
war was most disastrous 
to tho raja. His army 
was defiialicd with great 
loss, he h i m self was 
killed, and Warangal 
was sacked. The sultan 
advamxiHl, tesek jsisses* 
sion of the fort, and 
(ttcxjordlug to Forishta) 
“ took posKCtssioii of the 
huried treasures of 
ages which had till now 
been preserved from 
plunder and Imd accu* 
mulated yearly by the 
c^ccinomy of the mjas.” 
.After rewanling h i s 
gcmeral, Ahmed Shah 
returned to Gulburga. 
The next year a zemiu* 
(lar rcbtdled. He was, 
however, defeated and 


w'ith his army, wluch 


put to death with 6,000 


was thoroughly dis* oateway, banoa nawaz shrine, qulburqa. of lus follow'ers. The 


organiiusl, left for Ids cnjutal. Ahmcil Sluth, seeing 
the uselessness of besieging the city, overratt Ids 
cuc^my's country, and laid it waste, slaying rhoiisauds 
and destroying tcmpli's, thus clisregarding the old 
iigntemcut nuide with Ids uncle. A body of Brahmans 
thercuiKiii swore tliat they would munler Ahmed 
Sitab, even if they lost their Ih’es, and they nearly 
succeedoii in cloing so. Peace was, however, at length 
rcstoreii. Soon .ifter, while out huiiling, the -king 
was surprised by a party of the enemy and4^ursued, 
whereupon lie took shelter within an enclosure. Here 
his friends joined 1dm, and but for tlieir prompt 
Arrival he would undimbtedly have been slain. As it 


same year the king gained pimsession of a diamond 
mine in Kalyann, and destroyed temples, replac* 
iug them with mosipies. After a year's alienee he 
returned to Gulburga. In 1426 the raja of Kehrlu's 
territory was invaded by the king Malwa. The 
raja asked for help from Ahmed iShah, but, after 
starting to the raja’s assistauoe, the latter felt tliat 
he could not assbt a Hindu against one of his own 
faith, so he retired. Tlie Malwa king, patting this 
down to cowardice, commenced a series of attacks. 
Ahmed Shah, resenting this treatment, led the Malwa 
king into an ambush and almost annilulated bis 
troops. The victory thus become complete. The 
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ICalwa king fleil with bin whole army. He was 
fiillowed though by Ahmed Shah, who put about two 
thouBand of his meu to death and secured their ele- 
phants and baggng'\ and also the king’s harem. On his 
r itum mat ch the sultan halted at the ancient city of 
Ikdar, and being much struck by its situation he de- 
cided to transfer his cipital thither. He (XJimncnced tt» 
rebul'd the citj% which was eventually finished in 14IU. 

In 1429 a forest was sent into the Kunkan. This 


the sister of Ismael Adil Shah was celebrated with 
great maguific ^ncc. 

From this fKrriod Gulbnrga remained in the pos« 
session of the Adil Sliahi kings until the Mc^l in- 
vasion of the Deccan. In Itivil, Asaf Khan» one of 
Shah Jehan's generals, was ordered to mai'ch into the 
territori -s of tJic Ihjapur king. He advanced t») Gul- 
burga, blit fonmi that the governor of the plac*' laid 
reiuoveil tlie inhahitants into tlie fort. The txiwn Avas 


was at first successful, but the Gujarati king, in 
<lefoniling his territory, defeated tliis force in scA'eral 
engagements, and tiK»k tlie general and many 


attacked and pliunleml, but the imiiertal coinmaudcr- 
in-chief did not tliink it c.X|icdi(>nt 1o invest tlie 
rortrCHs, Avhich is descrihed ns having lx.vu “well 


others prisoners. A 
reconciliation was 
ii r o u g h t about on 
Alnned Shah advancing 
to avenge tl;cse defeats. 
'I'hc king died at Ibdar 
on February llltli, 1435, 
and it was then that 
Bidar bceumc the eapital 
of the Bahtnar.i king- 
dom. Shortly before 
the death of the king, a 
large sum was given for 
distribufion to the iioly 
men of K e r b e 1 1 a. 
After having taken leave 
of the king, an efiiccr of 
the rovul cIocmI, Shcre 
Malik, bcceming otlcnded 
at tlie priest not paying 
him due respect, had 
him pulled off his horse. 
The priest complained 
to the king, avIio had 
the otiicer trampled to 
dentil by an. cleplumt. 
A continuance of the 
history of the Bahmnni 
ily nasty will be found 
under “ Biflar.” 

In 149.5, Dustur Dinar, 



a r m e d with guns, 
muskets, and other iii- 
siruinents of war." In 
1(13 .1 the country alxnit 
Giiltmr^a aa'iib ravaged 
hy Khan Jehiin, but the 
tbrtress does not appear 
to haA'e lieen iiive.sted. 
.\fter the eajituru of 
Bidar in 1657, Giillmrga 
was besii'ged and oceii- 
pitnl by Miia/./.nm Khan 
(Mir Juiiila). From this 
time Giillmrga formeil 
jiart of the Deccan 
possessions of 1) e I h i. 
Governors were appoint- 
ed and a garrison was 
MiaintaincMl in the fort. 
One of tliesc governors 
was Irmlat Khan, tlie 
iiuthor of the history 
Avhieh liears his name. 
In li.K6, utter the fiill ot 
Bijapiir, the emperor 
Aiiraiigsel) arrU'ed at 
Giillmrga to visit the 
tomb of the* cclehrnteil 
saint Banda NaiA’iix, and 
after ntmaining then» for 
a short time he went 


on Abyssinian eunuch, SHRINE OF banoa nawaz. gulburga. to Go Icon da. After 


tlie governor of Gulbiirgc, declared Ids independence, 
and the then king, Mahmud Shah, sent a force, which 
defeated Dastur Dinar, making him n prisoncT. He Avas, 
however, reinstated. In 1498, the Bijupur king lc»i 
an army against Gulburga, and the governor fled to 
Ahflcednagar. In 1504 the Bijapur forces defeated 
Dustur Dinar, who fell on the field of battle, and Gul- 
burga Avos occupied by the A'ictorious troops. In 1514, 
Gulbui^ was retaken by Amir Bareed, and conferred 
on Jdhangir Khan, the son of the late Dastur Dinar. 
He was, however, attacked and defeated, and the 
Bijapur troops re-mxsupied Gulburga, Avbere in the 
same year the marriage of Mahmud Shah’s son with 


Auraiigzeb’s deutli ill 17U7, (lulburga came into the 
]K)ssesBion of the first of the Nisauis, the governor 
Hubuiittiiig to the noAV regime. 

List of tuk Baiimani Kings of GiTT.BLMiaA. 

1. Aln-ud-Din 1347 — 1867. 

2. Mahmuii Sliah 1357 — 1374. 

8. Mujahid 1374 — 1378. 

4. Daub Klum 1878 — 1878. 

5. Mahmud Shall II. ... 1378 — 1896. 

6. Gliais-ud-l)in lo96 — 1396. 

7. Shams-ud-Din 1896 — 1396. 

8. Feros Sluih 1896 — 1422. 

9. Ahmed Shah 1422 — 1434. 
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C ^0V?1) 0 f © ulWui*^^. 

^^pjjRl'LbliliGA iH ttu; official lii‘ial>i|imi‘tXirKui the 

town of the (listrict« 
of(iuIbur^n> Tlic{M)pu]tition of thetowii is 
2S,2()0, tlint of the (liHtiict 64{),258, nnd 
that of the division 2,43U,i(0i). Giilburga in 85H milea 
from bondiay, on tlie IVnnbiiy and liaichiir section of 
the G. 1. P. railway. Aitproacldn^ the townfrom Rai* 
chur, the Hurronnding country is an undniating plain, 
Kurronnded by low hills. During the rainy ttctiaon, 
and for Home time nilerwarrlH, the town nnd ita envi* 
roim fkresent a very phasing |wstoral aspect, which 
might 1)0. defined in the words which DicIccnM used to 
desorilie the Hoiitliern downs of England. — “ A mid- 
land HjHteious tract of downs with every variety of 
little hill nnd plain to change tlieir verdant surface.” 
DuriTigthe hot weather, however, tlw* country jiresents 
the usual dreary |Mirt:hud ap[a4mince common to an 
Indian snmmer liindscni>e. 

Many of the present tittmctions of Gulbnfgn are 
due ti) Nawnb Yar dung Hnluulur, a Into subidnr 
of the' division, who had clinrgc from I8()5 to 1880. 
He it was who greatly iinproviMl lioth the town niul 
the surrounding sulnirbs. The town, whi«di is two 
miles north of the railway station, is roiched by 


a good road, on eabh side of whiedt are bungalows 
and Government offices. The travellers’ bungalow 
is a aimfortable building, standing near die railway 
statiim, and opposite to it is the custom houae, 
whilst near by is the Britisli post-office. About half 
a mile fiirther on is the residonce of tlie subadar, 
or commissioner of the division, which is a fine 
building standing in a large compound. It was built 
about twenty years ago, and is furnished in European 
style. The subadar’s court-house stands on the 
muidan near by. About lialf-way to the town frcrni 
the railway station there is a ])retty public garden in 
which there is a band-stand surrounded by omtimental 
stone water tanks. Close by is a museum, and a 
club house with tennis courts. The museum contains 
some interesting relics, including some slabs of block 
stone witli iiiscriptioiis from the Gnlburga nnd 
Haichur forts. The garden was planted about twenty 
years ago. It is stockerl with Iruit such as oranges, 
limes, mangos, cnstard-npples, plantains, and cooctfi- 
nuta, the latter having been first imixat'^l from 
Madras. The inirden now contains over two hun- 
dred cocoanut trees. The fiower rairdoii is prettily 
laid out. Roses gmw in abundunce, and orotous 
flourish in great variety. These ganleus also produce 
several varieties of vegetables and are self-suppurtirg 
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THE PUBUC GARDENS. OULRUROA. 

the expenses being about four thonnand ruj»ees and the south of the tank is the cotirt>hoiine of the first 

tlie income much the same. Oppcjsite the gardens are lalukdar (colleot«»r). 'I'his is a Hubstiuirial Iniilding 

the lines of His Highness tlie Nisam’a Infantiy. of stone, with two towers, and, standing on tin eleva- 

Nearer the town, tm the right, is a large sheet of water tilon as it does, it has a castle-like appearance, 

called the Mahahub Sugar tank, named aliter the The entrance to Gulburga is by a liandsome gate- 
present Niisam. This is the original ute of a very way, with Mahomedan arches surmounted by a cres* 

ancient tank. An extentnve bund was built about .cent and a Hve-jatinted star. The town is w'ell built, 

twenty-five years ago, and tlie tank now supplies gcxsl with foiirgofsl roads traversing it and graduating 

water b) the inhabitants of the town and suburbs, and to a centre, where tliere is a handsome fountain 

is a great converiieiu^e to the public in general. To surmounted by a flag staff, where on state occasions 





THE TALUKOAR’S COURT, QULVIUROA. 

tho yellow tluj; ofllin IJi^hncAH the Nizuiii fioato. thw place from all parts of tl»e dintrict. They ntpresent 

The town has four hatidsotne gatewuyH, a goial mar- iriniiy eni“tea, including Bhils, Bedars, Knikaris, Par- 

ket, a hoapitiil, dinjicnsuryi higli school, and library, dIuK, Amlis, Jtohillas, &c. 'J'his jail is n very int«‘r- 

ull built by the Huluvlar before referreil to. Near the estiiig place. It lias the appeannice of n well-to-do 

south gate is H. H. the Nisam’s |M)8toilice, and to the cohniy of itidustranw aitisans, all plying their trades 

left of the gab! is the contnil jail of the division. Its with a certtiin amount (»f cheerfulness. It is surround- 

walls art! very strongly built of granite, with luistitms wi by a high wall, and lins t»nly exit, which is al- 

ut the corners ftir tlie guards. The interior has a neat ways strongly gunrd<*«l. The whole is under the super- 

appearance, and is of great extent The convicts are intend«*nce ofNitwab Ali Yawar Jung Baliudiir, who 

housed in clean airy Inrmck-likc buildings, and ap- is an able and geniid otticAir. In his office samples of 

jHsir to Ixf fairly well retninciled to their lot; in fact, the manufiicttires carrbsl on witldn the prison can be 

were it not fm* the clanking of their clinins, it would be seen. Silk cloth in fiuicy checks, suit ible for coats 

difficult ti» realise tluit they are prisoners. The jawt of or dresses, is shown, the price of whiedr ranges from 

building tho jail was one lakh and four thousand Its. 2 to Its. 4-8 per yard nc;conling to width. 

rup(*os ; it was built almost entirely by convict lalsir. There is also silken material mixed with cotton at 

At })resent thert; ore aUmt seven hundrcMl ami fifty twelve annas per yanl. These are very excellent and 

]irisoners within its confines, four hundnsl of whom pretty materials, (’otfon cloth is marie in blue, rorl, 

are in for life. Loirg-sentcncc prisoners ruv sent to and white rhecks, and for this material there is always 






INSCRIPTION IN THE MUSEUM. GULBURQA. 

B demnnd. Saris and dhotis are niiulo of much the 
same material. GoinI strong horse-cloth, in plain 
colors and chocks, and rough cotton cloth, are also 
made, the latter being used for clothing for the pri- 
soners. Cotton webbing for beds, and for use in 
making tents, is also made i n 


CARPET WEAVERS, QULBURQA, 



r(*s]K>nse to the large demand. 
Another largo manufacture is 
that of touts. This industry 
has dcvelofied and increased 
to such an extent that it bids 
fair to comjiete with that of 
Gawnpnr in the North-West 
Ppovinwis. The buildings 
devoted to carpet-weaving are 
long sheds, ofxm >•! each side, 
having a wall down tlic mid- 
dle. The cariiet-making by 
hand is very interesting. The 
carjiet, as it is woven, is rolled 
on a heavy rtdler and lower- 
ed into a trench, the weavers 
sitting on the outer aide of the 



trench. Some of the carpets carpet weavers, oulburga. 

are of handsome designs and thick cotton and wool dent has lately received intimation that in future all 

pile, and ore said to wear extremely well. Carpets uniforms and shoes required for the military and police 

are also made here of silk. Table' cloths, purdahs, of theState are to be made at the jail at Gulburga. 
hurries, and both silk and cotton handkerchiefs, are The celebrated old fort of Gulburga is about a 


also manu&ctnred. and they find a ready sale. Service- 
able iurni tore, of teak wood and -cane, has been made 
in the jail for some time past. Then there are other 
manufisotores of cane- work, such as chicks, matting, 
^., and pottery and braes work is done. Shoe- 
making imd book-bin£ng are bang attempted, and 
success seems almost assured. The jail superinten- 


quarter of a mile from the western gate of the town. 
It is in a ruined condition, but the walls are reedving 
the attention of the Public Works department. The 
fiart is on extremely interesting relic of an interesting 
period in the history of the Deccan, but it cannot of 
course be expected that the Government will go to 
any very comnderable expense in the matter of res* 
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toratioii. Miidi iiox^fivur, (mx ti<iiu> by wuuitliy 

liiit.niiis xvlio iir« iiiU'rt'HtiMl in rirwIiuMihi^y t«» p«;w.^rve 
tlius(5 r«Tii)iiiiK, iiH xroll uh nthiTM xvitli which tliu tStntc 
aboiiiulM. Suiat; of tiio (tutcr walls of a biiiMiug, with 
(|uartcrH for sorvarits, ant still staniling, tw well sis 
[lortlons of a stone gsiteway, and, judging fn'sin the 
extent of the ruins, this |ilace nisjst osnte hsive Ijeon one 
isf the imlaeos of the kings. Op|H»sito this gatexvay is si 
Keisii-cireular ettelosnre, exsntsiinitig wells and tanks 
ihsit were evidently nsstil to snpply the giirrisori xvith 
water. These wells are still issc.d, sind still guarded. 
To thsi north of thi' mined palace .-ins two gateways, 
slistaiit sslsoiii. one hundred ysinls from esich other, and 
hetweiui theis) are risins of what sippcsirs to luive IsHin 
a caravnnserssi, possibly built U»r the isse of pilgiiuis 
to the gresit usosipse. 

Nearly ev'ery archsi'ologist and siiitii[issirisin xvho 
hsiB visiUsd the jilaste has spoken in the highest 
jsraiso of the grcsit iisosipK!, suid pn.>no(snue<i it to 
Im) a sisperb structure siiid uniipie t>f its kitsd in 
Indisi. Tle^ peculiarity of the building, inde|.)end* 
ently (sf its insissivsaiess sind extent, is tlsat the 
c>nn‘t-ya!i|, xvhicli is sssisal In tws'esi the suitraiics? gate- 
way sind the inosipie projKsr, in this ^■.a^e is coveml by 
a roof, the light Using sidniitted tiiroisgh the side 
arches. Mr. Fei^issson, in his account of it (^‘EaRtern 
Architecfnre,” psige o44), styhss it “one of the finest 
«tf the old Patlian mosques iu India,” and he further 
says, “it would U' a pity if the building were allowed to 
Isipse into the Siiiue liecsiy and 'desolation or th'jRe 
wliicli surround it.” The moMpte is now undergoing 
thorough reiMir and restoration inside and out, 'at a 
cost to the Ciovernment of fifteen thousand rupees. 
Many other interesting relics, of a {Mwit age, both here 
and in other parts of the State, are also being 
restored, so that it cannot be truthfully Hud that the 


e 

THE QREAT MOSQUE, QULBURQA. 
Govenunent of His Highness the Nizam ore neglect- 
ing to care for the archwological remains in which the 
State is so rich ; but a work of tins magnitude will 
extend over many years. The large illustration here 
given shows the workmen employed in rapiuring the 
dmnes of the great mosquein 1 897. These domes now 
stand out in brilliant relief in thrir vivid whiteness 
against the blue sky^ and can be seen from many miles. 
The building measures two hundred and uzteen feet 
one hundred and sevenQr*rix feet, and thus *>} 
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nrea of 38,01 ({ Hquai'e feet. Formerly tlie entruiice 
from the east was throuf^h a small courtyard iu which 
are some graves, but both this and the main entrance 
are now cIoschI. In the centre of the building are 
two doorways facing north and south, with p<jrtioos 
rising to a height of about eighteen i^t above the main 
building. The roof of the main building is about 
thirty*six feet from the ground, and the side arches 
are 24 feet high. There are fourteen arches on each 
(jf the sides to the north and south, and nine on the 
east, the west being closed by the mosque propiir. 
The nK)f of the building is supported by one huiidre<l 
square stone pillars, about twelve teet high, from the 
tops of which spring graceful arches. These form 
nine aisles converging towards the pulpit platform. 
The seven central aisles are each twelve feet wide ami 
the two outer ones twenty-five feet wide. The 
columns of these two latter are lower ilian those 
in the rest of the 
building. The 
mosque ])roper has 
thirtv-four col- 

a* 

nmns. The central 
mehrab was reno- 
vated alxmt twelve 
years ago, and is 
ornamented in 
stucco. On the 
right of tlie mehr&b 
is the pulpit, and to 
the left is a slab of 
black basalt with 
ii . Persian inscrip- 



CARPET USED (OR PRAYERS, 
tion. This stone was removixl from the walls of 
the fiirt. Over the centw! of the luostjiic rises the 
great doiiu% the insidci constriKrtion t»f which is 
ornamental, and which when nuiovnted will diuihtless 
have a very bi>uiififulap|ieurance. On each side of this 
are two smallcrdomes with ornniiicntal interiors. Tin; 
building has no further oriiameiitalion whatever, hut 
is still miijestie in its sim|>iieily. The large dome 
springs from a platform which is some ten feel above 
the roof of the main building. The height of the 
dome is one hundred and seveuty feet from the ground. 
There are two smaller domes, one on each side of the 
large one, and two north ami south of the east 
entraiK'.*’.. The rest of the area of the roof is covcreil 
with small domes, twenty-seven iKiing round and 
seventy-five oblong. Altogc^ther one hiindml and 
seven domes emwn this magnifictuit pile of granite. 
The mosque was probably built about 136.5 by 
Mahomed Shah, the second Kahmani king of 
Gulburga. This monarch spiait a very considerable 

amount of raonev 
in building ]mlaces, 
b c a n t i f y i n g his 
capitivl, and ]iutting 
liis whole establish- 
ment on a footing of 
great maguificeiice. 

Near the centre 
of the fort is th<^ 
Ikila Ilissa or citii- 
ilel, which was huilt 
by Sultan Ala-ud> 
Din, about 1.555. 
It is a riaiisirkttbht 
building, springing 
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THE CITADE 

ftlmoKt, perpendicularly from tins ^nnind. The height 
ia 85 fret and the HurMundiiij' wall ut tlie top is lour* 
Umsii feet. wide. The aactait ia niude by a wide fliglit 
of atepa on the weat aide of the buildiiig, which riae t«» 
a height of nlnioat sixty feet, an<l the citadel proper 
ia then entered. On the summit there are three old 
guna, one of which is fourteen feet long, and lioa ten 
rings, as shown in the illuatrutiou. The guna Imvc 
been diamunutod and cast aside. Cloae by the Itala 
Hiaaa ia a aniall ruiiuHl muaejue with amall pillara, two 
of which show traces of carving, llclund t.lu.s is a lane 
leading to the western gate. On each ride ore roatla 
of arbhorl buildings flirmcTiy occujned by tlie kings* 
tnwipa. They arc peculiar, as the roofs are pymmidiil 
in shape, and the indicationa are that the materials used 
in their c<mstructiun must Itave at one time formed a 
portion of a Hindu temple. At the end of the lane ia 
a gateway of Hindu design, at etuh side of which are 
some curious little carved pillars. Near this gateway 
on the lefr is a small mosque, the low arches of which 
rust on short Hindu columns about four feet lugh. 
The building shows traces of lutving l)een profusely 
decorated. It Iras lately been re|mircd and white- 
washed. An endeavour lias been m-.ule to leave the 
Hindu columns in their original black, and the effect 
ia very peculiar for a mosque. Beyond this mosque, 


L. UUlBUROA. 

to the south, is a Ixtstion tm wliicli is a gun 28 feet 
long, with ttventy rings, by which it was probibly 
slung into {position. Near by is a slab let into the 
wall of the fort, with an inscription, stating that the 
bastion was built and the gun laid by Mullick 
Sunder, an engineer, in the time of, and by order of, 
Ibruliim Adil Shah of Bijapur. Befons the western 
gate is rcaclred there is another gateway of Mahome- 
dan construction. The western gate lias two teak- 
woimI diKira which are now always kept clom>d, but 
there is a postern through the wall on the left. This 
gangway ia remarkable, for it has the remains of two 
turrets on either side. Outride the gate the sur- 
roundings are very striking. The outer wall is built 
of mud, but it rises to a great height from scarped 
itKsks. The inner walls are mediioval in appearance. 
Turrets, bastions, battlements, walls, and revetments, 
riring one above the other, from rugged rocks, 
appear to- be all crowiled together, while between 
two walla is tlie dry bed of the moat in which 
floimslies rank vegetation, with here and there a 
palm tree to add to, and emphaaize, its Eastern ap- 
pearance. This scene, when foxided with sunshine, is 
picturesque in the extreme when viewed from the 
Inridge, and would doubtless prove an inspiratian to 
a scenic artist. 
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THE CHOR GUMBAZ. GULBURGA. 


About tbur milds to the HQUth'Weat of the fort, there 
is a gloomy old domed building called Ohor Gumbna 
(flui^B dwelling). The following is the hi»toiy of 
iduB piece BB told by the natives <»f the town : — i he 
dmne was built abnit 1420 by a rich merchant, and 
offered as a present to the &moas saint Banda 
Nawax. The latter, however, refused it, stating as 



THE CARAVANSERAI AT BANDA NAWAZ, 
his reason fordoing so that, ns the merchant had been a 
monov'lender, lie could not rc'tide in a dwelling that 
lind been built with money obtained hy usury. The 
building was then abandoned as lieing unlucky. It 
being some distance from tlie tow’ii, it was taken 
possession of and mode the secret hend*quarters of a 
fiimous freebooter and a bond of rubbers. For years 
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these men plIlRgud the Hiimiuiiding towns and 
villages, kee|nng their hend'ipmrters a eecret. On one 
(K>C!mon tlie Icmler even paid a viait incoynifo to the 
gK'nt etdnt Kandn Nitwn/,, and roblKtd liiin. The inliab- 
ItautH of Gtilbnrgj. wewi (piite in ignorance of the fact 
tljiit the i'recb(XJter was residing ho near them, until, 
out of Imivado, he notified tlie fiict liiinHelf, trusting to 
tlu* intrittate jiaHsagcH in the building to eHcape deleu* 
tion. He was, h* oveeer, driven from his hole like a rat, 
duly brought to justice, and behiaided amid the general 
rejoicings tif the people to whom he had l>een «» hing 
a terror. 'J'lu' naif «if tlut building ia alxmt 50 feet 
fnnn the ground, and the dome liseb another 80 feet 
higher. 'I’here are towers at the four comers, aur- 
mounted by Ktiiuil domes. The central hall meaHiirea 
74 feet by (ii> feet, and tlie •ioorwaj', wliiuh haa been 
partly bricked up, measures 11 feet by 8 feet. It 
will be notieeil that the Imilding is nut large, but the 
intricate zig-xng staircjises and {Missages to the dome 
and vaults ItafHerl would-lie investigators for a long 
time. The biiiliiing is now use<l by the surrounding 
(Miltivators. 

I’o the west of the fort is tlie tomb of Ala-ud-I)in 
Slinh, the first Gulburgn sultan, who died A. I>. 1859. 
Of him it is written lie deserves a high place 
amongsi the great men of the world’s history.” 

About a mile to the east <if the town are the seven 
tombs of the seven kings who rdgned iWun 185f' to 
1485. 

Alx>ut lialf a mile to the east of the “ seven gumadjes’* 
is the celebratcHl shrine of HamiaNowiiB, or Gisu I)nr.i 7 ., 
the Mahouiedan sidnt. Tliis is approaclied through a 
Targe arch witli doors, inside which is a courtyard with 
a niosiiue, college, and serai. Under the arch is* the 
naub&t'khana. These are soiil to have been built in- 
1686 1^’ Auniugseb when he visited Guiliuga on hii 


way to Goloonda, but they are more likely to have 
lieeii erected in 14!22 by Aluned Shall, who succeeded 
his l>r«>tlicr Fero/. Sluih, as it Is known that he treaUKl 
the saint with mure than ordinai'y generosity. He 
’milt a college, f(»r him, and endowed him richly with 
villages and jaghirs ; moreover, a portion of the build- 
ing in the courtyard shows tliat materials from Hindu 
tem]ti(!K liave been used in its construction. Tins was 
doubtless done many years before the time of Aufang- 
zeb. The present shrine is supposed to have been 
built in 1640 by one of the saint’s descendants. 
The walls are decorated W'ith texts from tlie Koran, 
in gold letters. None but true believers ore admitterl 
inside the shrine, and all visitors to the inner courr- 
yartl liave to remove their shoe*. This celebrated 
saint came to Gulburga fmm Delhi during the reign 
of Feroz Sluvli about 1412. The king showed him 
considerable fivor, even leaving liis town of Feroza*. 
bad, about nine miles away, and going to Gulburga 
tf» meet and welcome him. Tlie king’s brother 
(afterw'ards Aluned Shah) made a very- close friend 
of him, built a {Milace for him, and was a constant 
attendant at his lectures. Some time after bis.arrival, 
in about 1415, the Shah asked the saint’s blessing on 
his sou Hassan, a weak and dissipated prince, but this 
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was rafnaedy tlie HAint 
declaring that the 
crown was destined by 
Providence to go to 
the king’s brother. At 
this the king became 
enraged, and ordererl 
the saint to leave the 
city, declaring tliat he, 
his disdples, and his 
students, were danger- 
ous to the jieace. The 
saint obeyed the king, 
and retired to the spot 
where his tomb now 
stands. A lew yenra 
after this the king 
allowed his aftairs U) 
drift into the bands of 
two of his slaves. 

These pcs^plc. boeinn- 
ing jealous of the grow- 
itig iKipularity of the 
king’s brother Ahmed, 
induced the king to 
agnH! ti» put out his 
eyes. Ahmed, how- 
ever, had timely warn- 
ing, and csea[ied, but 
Ixifore lu! prepared for Hight he visited the holy syed 
with his son, and tiske<l his blessing. Of this visit 
Ferishlu writes; — “The syt:d U»ok the lurliiin from 
his own son’s lietvl, divides! it into two [Kirts, tied esieh 
nmnd the liiaids of tlie fiither and son, and, cxtcmliiig 
his hands over them, lmiU;il them Isith with future 
royalty.” Ahmed then left the city with 400 £!•!- 
lowers. The Sliah pursued him and gn\'e Inttle, but 
his forties were several times defeated, mid be at length 
abdicated and made over the king lorn to his brother. 
Thus did tlie saint’s prophecy come trtte. The tomb 
is still highly venerated by Mahomedmis, and thou- 
sands of the Fiiithful visit the shrine yearly. It is 
thought tlint GuILurga would long since luivc 
dwindled into complete iMsigiiiHej'iiee hid it not 
bean for the celebrity of this shrine. An oorus is held 
here yearly in honor of the saint, and this lasts for 
fourteen days, -and is attendeil by thousands of peojilc. 
A large business is carried on at the fair in both 
impO'^s and exfKirts, and it is this that has gradually 
brought the town to its present prosperous condition. 


Some years since, the 
descendants of the 
saint gave way to de- 
biuehcry and excesses, 
which led to the ex- 
pulsion ol the family 
from (iiilbtirgii and to 
the apjxiintrnent of 
a tjoverninent nomi- 
nee to receive the, reve- 
nues, which hiid hith- 
erto been iissigiieil to 
the liunily for their 
su|»|Mirt. The shrine 
is said t,o be still at- 
t4‘nded by some «»f the 
d e seen d ants of the 
saint. 

On a hill near the 
Oliar tiumlHia is an- 
other shrine without a 
<Iome. It is tliat of 
lltikn-ud-l)in who liv- 
ed there about lHh.5. 
He twiginally dwelt in 
tile eity, and I’nndn 
Nawny. fora time hslg- 
ed with him. They, 
however, i.| u a r r e llwl 
[sirU>d, Kukn-ud-din declaring tliat lut would 
never hstk in the fiice of Banda Naivu'/ again. He 
then established liimsidf where the sluinc now stands. 
Nearer the fort is the shrine of another saint, who ar- 
rived aUmt His name was Siraj-nd-])in. Hi.th 

these shrines an; held in great vciutration, and large 
numliers of Mahomedans visit them, and Hindus also. 

At the end of 1S8-*1 a large cotton mill— allied the 
(iiilburga Maliabub Slinhi mill — was ojiened at Gnl- 
bnrgaby His Highness the Nizam His Highness took 
mu(h interest in the imiirovcincnts in the town tliat 
wm{ ])ointed out to him, aftenvards showing Ids desire 
(or its wcllare. by taking sliui'us in the Oulburga Mill. 

8ultnn Feroz Sluili built for himself, alsiut 1400, a 
city not fiir from Gnlbtirga, on the linnks of the Uluma, 
which he called Ferozahad, after himself. But tins 
was mure of a pleasure-resort than a town, and after 
his dep.tli it soon fell into decay. 

The climate of Gulhurgn ’is mild, with no extremes, 
the themii meter averaging 82^'*, but at times, in the 
hot weatlier, it rises much Idgher. 
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l^aicljur. 


THE FOaT, 


AlCHiniis one of the best-hnoAVu towiia 
^ in His Ilijjluiess’ Dotniiiious by virtue 
^ of its Intiii^ an iin|Mirtnnt. junction on 
the (jrvsit Indian iNaiiiiMda railway 
between Iloniljiiy and Madras. It is I4d miles from 
HomK'iY, is in the (iulbnr<j[a division, and is the 
chief town «if tin; Uaichnr <listri«t. The pojiula- 
tioti of tin; place was S2;i,174 in 18SH, when the 
last census was taken, ami that »if tlie district was 
.^12,455, Uaichnr is s:dtl to l»o oiu; of the tildest 
towns in the sontherii part of the l)ee.c.iin ; at any rate 
an inscription in the fort, datojl l‘J5>4 rmmls the 
fact that the t«»wn M'as built by tlort! (lungaya 
Kmldivaru, whom it dcserilais as ** the auspicious 
rijj'ht'haud club of Uudni Heva." GoreOnngaya was 
prime minister and eonimander*in-chi<.f to king Pi a- 
tapa Undiii Jhwa, who ivigncil at Waraiigal at this 
lairioil. During the-mgn of the liahmani kings at 
(inlhurga. Uaichnr was a strong ami ini)Mii taut fron- 
tier Ibrt. I*revi(»ns to that it vas in the possession 
of the Vi/,iaMagar rajas, who, after losing it, made re- 
peated attempts to ruarptiiru it. Many bloixly battles 
were fought in the n^pcatcil strife-s for the fort, the 
first of which mcntiim is. made having iN'ciirred in 
1430 * After the deeline of the Halimnui (Miwer, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, Rnichur 
was incor|M>niUHl with the Adil Shabi kingdom of 
Bijapnr. This and several other forts were rc-take:t 
* SsM “ HiHloricui Itelrukpoot, Mdnr." 


RAICHUR. 

by the king of Vixianagar in I.OIO. After the 
Huhj(;ction of Ooleonda and Uijajmr hy Aiimngzeb, 
Uaiehiir also f(;il into his hands, and since then it lias 
lM;un ruled from HydiuiUiad. The li lichiir- Doah and 
some other di^triets were ma le over to the British 
under the treaty of 18.’»3, but were re.'itond to tlie 
Ni/am’s (loveriiimmt in iHdU. 

Tlicdid'ene.s of the fon cimsist of substant'al stone 
walls and l.astions on three sides, snrroiinded hy a 
moat, while on tlie fourth side there is a steep 
isolated ruck, about 2!)0 feet high. Beyond tliis is tlie 



THE MOAT, RAICHUR fOKT. 






THE TALUKOAR’S COURT. RAICHUR. 


town. . I'oiAVticii tho iuiior and tlu; outer iortiiicatioiis 
tbe ground U under cultivation. Tlie outer lurtilica* 
tion4 were couBtructed after lluieliur <;atnc inti* the 
{loitiiictfBlon of the Bijnpur king. The inscriptions give 
the dates of the coiupI«ti«(n of the viirious works iis 
extending fMin 156H to 1619. Tho inner fortilicn- 
tions are ol' gre.it str.*.ngth, and have Ikmui most 
carefully ciinstruetcil. They are Imilt of huge 
blocks of stone, the laigest of whieli is 4i fe(.>t (> iuch<'s 
long, by 4 feet 6 inches high. Mr. H. Cousens sfiys 
of this huge stone : “ Kut what makes the Ituichnr 
fort ixirticuhrly interesting is the jiresence of a well- 
cut long old Telegu inscription njioti one of tho 
stones in' the wall, a few yards fri»m one of tlie 
western gates. The inscrgitiou wtconls the erection 
of the fort by Gore Giuigaya lluddivaru in A. I), lt/94 
and np])ears to have been another work of the old 
Wumng'il kings. Iking on the borders, Ilaichnr 
WAS in later times a bone of contention iMitween 
Visianagar and the Bahmani kings. The stone upon 
which the inscription is engrave! is tho largest in 
the fort. It was no dqubt specially selected for tlie 
inscription, being one that by its enomious weight was 
not likely ever to be displaced. It nteasures 41 feet 
6 inches in length;, the iniscriptimi covering over IB 
feet of *his. Euughly carved upon another, stone close 
by iii a representiitioh of the way in which this stone 
was brouglit from the quarry. It is slu*wn lying 
upup a , heavy four-wheeled cart, tilted' up 
towards the point so that the rear end of the st(*ne 
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nearly t<iii<:hcH the Btiffahw 

are yoked to tlie ciirt in pairK. and uh 
they ffww Hinaller forwnnl, and more 
iiidiMtinct, it iin difiiuiilt to eount 
them. Prolmbly tliia ia meant for 
perspective, ('pun the for ward t p> 
turne<l end «>(' the stone is jNrrched 
the driver, whip in liand, while others 
are aj»])lyin‘{ lonj; levers to the wheels 
nial stone, to h'tip it nloh;r. There 
are several <.»ther it^ugh carvings of 
sorts.” 

From the sniniiiit of the eit'idol of 
Uiiiehnr a Hue view «)!' the town aii<l 
Hurronnding eoimrry is obtained. 
In the citadel is an <dd gun 20 feifl -1 
inches in length, in.ule of 1 2 inm Ikifh 
iNindeil togetlier by thret^ iron coils. 

On the road to the ibrt from the 
railway station, wliieh is ulmut a mile 
distant, are the Mahubtd) gardens. 
These are well kept, ami situated in 
them is a club for Kuro])eans and 
Natives, with billiard and nindlng 
nxims, tennis c atrts, Istnting faeilities, 
&c. About a mile and a ludf from tbe 
station is the court-house of tbe lir-^t 
talnkdar, whh'Ji is a new atid sub- 
st:mtinl building built on a rock. 



Inside tint fort an* iocatcrl the jail, 
the trcsisury, a school, and II. H.’s civil dispensary 
under tin*, clwrgc of a .Kiiroptian doctor. The. old 
Himlu |>alac % is ns td as the jail. Thun! is an old 
Hindu temple ne.ar by, to which has been addisl a 
Mahomcdaii minaret. Next to tliu dispensitry is the 
“Elepliaiit gate,” so uilhsl la'scause n<wr it thon* is 
a largt! ele])h'uit orve 1 «)'.it of a s ill I ])ioce of granite. 
The town C!)mriv>.nues just outside this gate, and is 
about a mile in length, a portion of it being cnclostsl 
by the outer wall i>f the fort. The cantonment is 
about five miles to tbe north of the toAvn, a!id 
here there is a detachment of II. II. the .Nmm's 


CAnVED ELEPHANT, RAtCHUR FORT, 
wliich is adjacent to the station, the other being near 
the cimrt-hausc. There is a British pi.»8t office near 
the station, and u school for the ciuldren of employes 
on the ndlwny. 

Since the introducti >n of the railway the trade of 
KnicUur has increased considerably. There are several 
rich natave merchants in the toaru who trade large- 
ly in grain, cotton, and other, articles of local pnalnce, 
wliich they export to Bomboy and Madras, llaicluii 
is £uuous for its glazed pottery- ware and its slippers, 
quantities of which are manufactured in the town. 
There is no doubt that the town will continue to 


3Fd Infantry located. At the railway station there gmwin wealth, and the abln administration of the 
are c<.mfort"ablc refroshment and waiting rooms. The present first talnkdar will not ba the least consider- 

town has two good travellers* bungalows, one' of able incentive to its progress. 
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THE PUBUC GARDENS, RAICHUR. 



MINARET, RAICHUR PORT. 


ELEPHANT GATE, RAICHUR. 
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AfiUNDt i»Hii oM fnrtn'HR and town in 
liiiichur iliHtrict, (•ij^hty-lnur tiiik‘H 
s(iut.]i*w('Ht of tlie town uf Uaicitur, and 
iiinn iiiilAH from Hos)H‘t, a stiitioii on the 
Sontlieni MHlinittn mil way. Annj^tiiidi jm yituatud on 
the norlli Innk of tliR Tuii^thhadra, and Ir the. seat 
of the of Anti^iindi, wlio are the liiutal dcHcend* 
antrt o( the kiii^R of Vi;sinna^ar, the nilns of whom* 
uii|(ital arc* on tie.! ojijiosile side <if th(f river. Ann* 
^undi is said to have lieen litrtified bv Nnrsiidin nlxait 
the iiooiiiiiin^ (if the sixttientli century. It is close 
to the site of the aiieiont city of Kishkindha of 
the Itnniayaan. Kninu was at tluR plaice when 
the news of the nb.hiction of Sita ity Rnvana 
roiielied him, and it, was with the aid of the kin;*' of 
Kishkindlia that he rei^ained her. After the legend* 
ary period Anagnndi is mentioned in connection 
with tile Ynvanas, ahmat the middle of the fifth een- 
tnry. The Vi/,iainigar dynasty wais founded in IdJtG, 
an<] Aiiagtindi then liecame n suburb of tliat city. 
The fortifications, which arc now much decnytHl, 


consisted of two rows of f(»rtified lines lying north* 
east and S(»uth*west of eucK other. On the north 
of the town there is A fierfectly inaccessible range 
of gmiiite hills, surmounted, by piles of fiintastic 
rtteks, along the toj^s of which are high walls, with 
Ijostions nt intervals, - in Hindu style. The only en* 
trance to tliis labyrinth of rocks was through A narrow 
goi^e on the eastern side, also strongly fortified. The 
fiiunders of the Vmnnagar dynasty were assisted ly a 
famous scholar, Maulhavn, nicknamed Vidyaronya or 
Forest of I.QArning, the eleventh successor of Sanka- 
mclmriar, who, necording ni Ihr. Ihirnoll, was the same 
as Siiyana the commentator on the Vedas, 'fhe town 
Avns first called after him but was saibseqnently named 
Vusianagar *"the ]»1ac.i o'' victory. After the fonii.ation 
of the new' kiiigdiitn, there were continual hostilities, 
with intermit* ent alliances, between Vizltnagar and 
the neighlNuiring linhmani Mahomedan kingdom. 
When the Hindu kings were nt the 'zenitir of their 
]M)Wcr in l.^d>(l the en})ital was of great extent, but 
after the decisive battle between Vi/iniu^^ir and the 
Afahometliin allies in 15(15, N’^izi.anagnr and Anagnndi 
were ctmiplctcly destroyeil. 









THE KINO'S PALACE, VIZIANAQAR. 



THE RAJA'S PALACE, VIZIANAQAR. A JUOSERNATH CAR,-VIZIANAGAR. 
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CARVED PIQURC, VIZIANAGAR 


The following id a dedcrlption hy Cnesar Frederiko 
of the citv two vearn after the battle. - “ I have seen 
many kings’ eonrts, yet have never seen anything to 
eompurti with the royal palace of N'idianagar, whi<^h 
hath nine gates. First when y<iu go int<i that }>nrt 
wliere the king hslged, thervj are live gates kijpt by 
captains and soldiers. Within th(‘sc are four lesser 
gatts, which are kept by |Mjrters, and lhn>iigh these 
ytni enter into a very fine court at the end. The 
city is twenty-four miles roim<l, <!nchming several 
hills. The ordinary dwellings hiui eiirtlnai walls, 
bnt the three palaces and the jsigtsias were all built 
of fine marble.” 

Tlio fi)llowiiig deseriptiun is given by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, wht» visited Vizianjigar in bSf»t>. — 
‘‘After breakfiist I c'rdertsl my pii1aiu[uin ainl 
wandered t)ver the western p«)rtions «»f the city. I 
saw’ the harriers of rocks extend the smith, form- 
ing a stMng line of defence, the only aperttin? being 
a |Niss between them and the spurs of the Kamaii 
Mnllay mountains. This w’as the |>ass by which the 
lisdiniani king, Miijahid Shah, entered the lines of 
defence in 1878. and cmleavoured to bike the city ; 
but owing to the neglect of one of, his general^ who 
had been ilirccted to occupy an eminenee to the west of 
the city, which was the real key to the plaeo, and 
who fiiilod in his duty, the king could only ^m^thito 



VIEW OP ANAOUNDI. 
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the first line of defence, where a Imgi' ima^t uC 
Haiiuman, the inonkey>|i>o(l, etunds aUmc, carved out 
of a great granite boulder. The niju'e nleepiii*^; 
palace was a curious couct'ptiou of Hfustialman-fjothii. 
architeotun^ the up]x>r nxans of aidch would iniiku ;« 
delightful reB:<lenue if purged of the bats or swallows, 
and wild ]ugeoiie* nesTs. The fine tower, with u 
Gothic piivilion at the top, Nvhence thei'u is a 
glorious view ; the clepiiant stihles and treasiiiy still 
lierfect ; and the ruins of the raja’s ftalnees, and 
their t*ourtyurds, which are very extensive ; with fi 
host of ]>iuturesqne 
scenes, and iiatsses of 
ru.ns; are alt objects of 
inUTCst. Loft}^ pillars 
of granite support the 
roof, carved out of wilid 
blocks of stoiu^ Some 
of these are fashioned 
like horses or lions : on 
the horses' h:u:ks there 
art! female figures; others 
have row's of slender 
figures niuiid them, cut 
away from the main 
stem, giving a gr.icctiil 
airy effect, w'hich is very 
cliarming. Kvery jior- 
tion of the interior is 
covered with rich minute 
carving and some jmrts 
are polished like glass. 

Outside, the basement 
consists of rows of 
elepluints, luid above 
tliese run several courses 
of different ornainenis of 
elegant imltems. The 
projtieting curves of the 
aimiees arc likewise 
elaborately carved ; and 
the whole pn^sents an 
appearance of extreme 
lightness and grace, wliidilhave not before noticed 
in any Hindu edifice. Tipu Sultan, whcii encamped 
near Bijanagar (Visinnagnr), had a mine sprung in 
the roof, in the ho])e of destroying the buildings ; but 
it only mode a small hole, and Tipu then said he had 
been warned in a dream not to destroy the holy 
temple. The duty to whom it was dedicated was 
Withal or Krishna, mid it had been the intmttivnn of 
line of the ngu’s ancesUirs to remove the bold im.agc 
from Piindharpur to it, as being a more appropriate 
dwelling plac«. llie god, however, ref isxi to stir, 
and in consequenue the building lias never been 
fuUy ooDsecrated, Close to the exterior of the 
temple there is w’hat appeared to me to be a 


richly ornamental triuniphiil car, to he used at 
festival.>- ; liut tins provitd to Ik; also of gniiiite, a 
grciit bouldci' having been wrougltt, as it sUnsl, 
into tho perfect re-ieriililanite of a enr, the wheels of 
which seciiitrd only to require u pusli to make them 
turn, so well was the carving executed. From 
tho Miitim I'nrwut, a htU{*endous pile of rocks, 
by tite sntne stejts which IiikI Im'CU cut in them, 

I hiul enjoyoil a magnificent view. Tlie whole 
area of the old c'.ty lay spread out bel'uHJ me' - 
tliH noble tenqilos and their lines nf buildings, 

the ranges of fiiitastic 
rocks |.iilcil on till sides, 
the course of the river, 
for miles iilmvc tind 
below the gut', and the 
blue Itannu Mu Hay 
mountains, and their 
varied spur-s stretching 
away (.» the s o ii t h. 
The raja {siiutisl out to 
me all the objects of 
interest, the battlefield 
of Mujaliid Shall, and 
tlic Luke C ii m 1 >i p n r, 
glittering in the liright 
sunlight. It w*as indetsl 
n magnificent jmnorainn, 
and one never to Ixt 
forgotten.” 

descirndant of the 
f'linoiis fa III i I y nlxivc 
referred to still n^sidesat 
Auiigundi, nml it n joys 
tlie title of raja. 

The riNOr is cnissiHl 
ill large Uiskct boats 
made of cane and 
iHivered with leather. 
Near tho centre of the 
river there is a rock 
on which is built the 
tomb of king Krishna 
Deva who died in 15;i0. Half a mile down the 
river arc two similar toinlis, ntid e.lose to the landing 
stage on the Atingimdi side of the river is a temple, 
the gates of wlu.'li were iviiiovcd to tlie Madras 
mitsenm nlKuit seventec ri years ago. About u qmirter 
of a mile from tho laiidini; place is tho palace 
.of the present nijn. The town of Aimgnndi is at 
present small, luiving a populiition of only abont 
150 ). There is a torn le f a moiikey>god situated 
on a high hill abont two miles from the town. Tlie 
god is carved out of a piece of solid rock about six 
feet high, and is {)alnto;i rcrl, and covered fiartly with 
silver ]ia})er. This shrine is snp|Ktrted by the nya of 
Anagtindl 
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An iileft oi the aiee and aplendur of VimiugBr 
irill be gleaned fnnn the following exl^ractci fnim 
the MatWttB-e>S*dani of Abdu>r-Kazaiik (Elliott and 
Dowson'a History, Vol. IV., pages 8i> et neff .): — 
“The city of l^janagar is such tliat eye lias not 
seen nor ear lieonl of any placi* resonbli'tg it 
npon the whole earth< It is so built that it has 
seven fortifiorl walls, one within the other. Beyond 
the drcuit of the outer wall ^ere is nn ^esplanade 
extending for about 6fty yards, in wiiioh stones 
are fixed near one nnotlier to the height of a man, 
one half buried firmly in the cnrth, and the other 
half rising above it, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold, can advouce with fixility near the 
outer wall. The seventh fiirtress is placed in the 
centre of the others, and ixcupies ground ten times 
greater than the chief market of Hirat. In tliat is 
situated the palace of the king. From the northern 
gate of the outer fortress to tlie southern is a distance 
c£ two statubi pomsungs, nnrl the same with respect 
to the distance lietween the ciistcm and western 
gates. Ik'twcen the first, second, and thinl w'alls 
there arc cultivated fields, gardens, and houses. 
From the third to the stwenth fortress shojis an<l 
bazaars are closely crowdofl together. By the imlacc 
of the king there are four bazaars, situated opposite to 
one another. Tluit which lies to the north is the im- 
perial itfilacc or alKido of the Kai. At the heiul ol 
each bazaar there is a lofty arirode -and magnificent 
gallery, but the palace of the king is loftier than all 
of them. The bazaars are very broad and long, so 
that the sellers of flowers^ nottvithstandlng tliat they 
place high stands before their shojnt, arc able to sell 
flowers from lK)th sides. Sweet-scented fl«m'ers are 
tdwaj'B procurable frchli in that dty, and they are 
considcreil as even neecs ary snstenunce. seeing tliat 
without thini they could not exist. The tradesmen of 
each separate guild or craft have their shops close to 
one another. The jewellers sell their rubles and 
(learls and clinmonds and emeralds ojienly in the 
bazaar. In this charming area, in >vli!ch (he tmlacir 
of the king is CHintiiined, tliere are many rivulets and 
streams flowing through channels of cut stone, 
[xdishud and even. On the right hand of the palactr 
of the sultan there is a dewan-khaua, or minisier's 
office, which is extremely lai^e, and jmnents the 
appeiimnoe of a chihal-sutan, or foi ty- pillared linll, and 
in front of it there runs a raised gallery, higher than the 
stature of a man, thirty yards long and six broad, 
where tht‘ records arc kqit and the scribes ore seaterh 
Tbesa pe«<ple have two kinds of imting, one upon a 
ii^fotthe hindi uiittoocoa-nut), which is two yards 
long, and ^vo dibits brood, on which they scratch 
whdi an iron styius. These characters: present no 
eiflor, and endure hut for. a little while. In the 
seeoiMi kiAd''they' blacken a white surfiice, on wliidi 
they write witli a soft stone ent into the shiijie of a 


pen. so tliat the cliaracters arc white on a black sur- 
face, and are durable. Tliis kind of writing is highly 
esteemed. In the mi idle of the pillared hall, a 
eunuch, called a danruk, sits alone uism a raised plat- 
form and presides over tlie admlnistmtion, and below 
it the maoe-beurers stand drawn up In a row on each 
side. Whoever has any business to truiisact advances 
lietwreen the lines of mace-bearers. oAVts some trifling 
prc'^eiit, places his face upon the ground, and, stinding 
upon Ins legs again, represents Ills grievance. lJ]Km 
this the dannik issues orders founded u)M>n the niles 
of justice prevalent in tliat wnmtry, ami no trther 
pi^rson has any |iower of nmtonstmnee. When tlie 
fianaik leaves the (dumiher, several colored umbrellas 
are Ixime before liini, and trum|aits are sounded, and 
on both sides of his way jsmegyrists pronounce 
Ixmixliciions upon him. Before he readies, the king 
he luis to pass through seven g.)tes, at which porters 
are seated, and as the danaik arrives at each door an 
umbrella is left behind, so that on riAeldng tlie seventh 
gate the danaik enters alone. He reports upon the 
affairs of the Shite to the, king, and ntfer remaining 
some time returns. Ills nvidenee lies Itehind the 
Italaee of the king. On the left of the pilace there is 
the mint, w! ere they stamp three different kinds of 
gold eoliiH, mixed with alloy. 0m.‘ is called veraha, 
and weighs af'out one miskal, eipial to two kopaki 
• inars ; the second kind is called jiartah, and is 0 ({util 
to lialf of the first ; the tlurtl is called fanaui, and m 
e:pial to the tenth of the partah. The lost is the most 
inirrent. Of pure silver tliey make a coin etpiiil to n 
sixth of a fanatn, which they c.ill tar, which is also 
in great use. The third of a far is a copfier coin, 
called jital. The iisigc of the country is tliat at 
a stated pcrioil every one throughout the whole 
emi>inf carries to the mint tlic revenue (zar) wlii(.h 
is duo from him, and whoever lias money due to 
him from the e.\cheiuiT receives their j»ay every 
four months, and no one has an assignment granted 
to him ujion the rtwenues of the provinc<«. This 
ixnintry is so ivell )M>]>ulutef1 that it is impossible 
in a reasonable spatre to convey an idcii of it. In 
the king's treasury there are chambers, ivith excava- 
tions in them, fllled with iiiolbm gold, forming 
one mass. All the inhabitints of the country, 
w'lietlier high or low, even down to the artificers 
of the liaraar, wear jewels and gilt umaments in 
tiieir ears d id around their necks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers ” 

Edward Barharoi^, who travelled in India early 
in the sixteenth century, was etpially jiant^gyrio re- 
garding the commercial wealth of ViziMMi|iptr. He 
described the place as “of gresit extant, highly 
|M>puloiis, and the seat of an active commerce in 
country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, silks from Chini 
and Alexandria, and dttnfttwir, camphor, musk, jiep- 
per, and sandal from Malalmr.’' 




CARVeO GRANITE CAR, HAMPI (VI2IANAGAR). SIVA’S RATH, HAMPI. 



RUINS Of LADIES' BATH (INSIDE VIEW). 



OUADRANQIE Of PUMPAfATTI TEMPLE, HAMPL 
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THE PORT, KUPPAU 



^i|Sj^UPPAL, Oil the Southern MahrutUi railway, 
liriy>Hevou niih'H went of Ih^lliiry, irt nn 
old liitl-foi't ivivl village in tlia Uaiehur dU> 
U’ict, an I hiM n [K>]itilntioii of nljoiit o itHi. 
The town, which is about u mile from the nulwny 
Btation, ia enter(^'1 by a lur;;.i archway, wliiuli ia one 
of hve in the town. Tlia fia'tiHeitioiis eonsiat of two 
8e|tar.Ue furta, the uppoi* one bein;; on a lofty and 
nearly inaulated hill in a gor^e on the eaat aide of 
a oluHter of rocky hilla, whic!i ticenpy an area of 
several 8(|uare milea. This fort ia alaiut four hiimh'e.l 
le^t above the level of the town, and at one tame 
uiiiat have lieen exceedingly strong. On the north and 
east sides 4l)ere ia a im at ; on the weatern side' tiie 
rock rises ahnoat ]HT|Kstidicnlnr!y, and at the foot of 
this there is a larg.) lake whiclt au|>])lies the town 
with water. The fortia livccaai bio only by a flight 
of steps, wliiel^ win<l in and out among the rocks. 
The fliial asc'ant tn tiie siiminit ha* to be nia le over a 
bareiTM^, and is haiardous. This niek is holloa' and 
has been used as a powder mtiganne. There are five 
wells, two in ^e lower fort a id three in the upper. 
Nettr Weir there are barracks used by soldiers 
who goi^ tiie ^atsr^ How many guns were ever 
earned up the rock referred to it is impiMsible to say, 
hut tiii^ arii several old ones’ in the upper batteries. 
In 1786 tiie place was oeeupied by tipu Sulian, om 



OLD WeU, KUPPAL FORT. 




ARCHWAY, KUPPAL TOWN. 

in ]7!)0 it Was lictdc^cd fur six months liy tlio forces 
of I he Britlsli aii<l the Nizam, and many vnliiahle lives 
were lost laitiire it was liiinlly carriiMl. Ita capitulation 
occurred owin;^ to the rewipt of the news of the 
iKMaipntioii of Hnn^lnre by the British. BiiluMlur 
Bandar^ aiiotiier fortress on u stttep rock, ulMsit two 
miliM north, snrrcndenid tlie following; (hiv. la the 
following year the two forts wore surrendered to the 
Nizam of Myderahad. The upper fort is supiswod to 
he V(!ry old, but tlie. lower one is more modern, Itaving 
lieen rebuilt by the rretich engineers of Tipu Sultan. 
Kupinl was seized in 1857 by the Bralunan con> 
spimtor, Biiin Uuo, who luwl induced the y<»ung raja oi 
Shonipnr lodely the British during the mutiny, but he 
fiaind iiimself in a traji, Kinding tliat they could not 
hold the place, lie and his followers made for the stejm 
of the fort, where he and many of thorn were slain, 
the rest surrendering for wantoflisMl. 

' Kup|Hil istt jaghir of the .Salar Jung family, having 
lieen given to tlu! late Sir Salur Jung I. in exeliange 
for a jaghir in tint Borars, which was assiguiHl t(.i the 
British with tliat province. 




BAHADUR BANDAR PORT. 
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i) DG Ai. h (I hiH'lort in thv Lin^ttu^ur 
^nfrannK district, from the chief town of wliich it 
||jl|lil ^j||^ lll | i§ is situnted ten miles in a soutU*''.W«iter1y 
(lircction. It is ulKjitt' fi(ty miles north 
of Anniptndi. The ])opnIntion of the jdaco is nliont 
3600, It is sitimtwl in h hollow bet we:'n liir<^e Imitvl 
swcslls, luid stands .on the north skirt <»j' sin'cnil larjre 
groups of rocks. Tlwj fort extends ff>ur-und-sv-lia!i 
furlongs from north to s.'mtii, and tijivo and a 'lalf 
from ea^t t;‘ west. The north ]>.art is sil.aated on tlw 
pltuQ, but t’le so. ikiiern portion aseen ls, and inchiiles 
the highest ridge of a rocky lull. The fortifieation.-i 
consist of a doable line of walls, the ]irotilc showing 
an e.vtcrior ditch Irom two to tlircc Itiindrevl fet‘t wide. 
The wall i:t):npr!se.s a r.imp.a‘t and a fiitissebriiyts Ixith 
furnished with strong p.w.tpet.-i built of stone. Trace.' 
<»f the. old Ha’t arc still to l.c seen, though they arc 
disguised st»; lie whit riy mudera iiujirovcmeiits. The 
tower ; are niimrrous, ami nearly all of tli un aiM viwy 
strongly biii't. The nD.lcra jiart of th;!sc works con- 
sists cliieHy of an a Idltion 1 1 the height of the ]>am- 
pet by massive st mei p!n'*e 1 along tlie t.ij* of the old 
wall, with small loopholes intervening. The int'M*l<>r 
of the fort is almo.st in ruins, bnt the outer works ar<^ 
in a tolerably g lod eanditlon. A liandsoniu pl(!a.sui‘C. 
house surrounds the highest |ieak of the rock, ami a 
large Itfittery is placed upon another mck. .Mmlgitl 
in A. I). l2!4H-i)U was the scat of one <»f the governors 
of the Ya lavas. The fort afterwards eame int • t!ie 
possession of the Waitiugal mja-;, ami was uken froiii 
them by the Mabouieda is early in the foiirt(H.>iil1i 
century. Wdicii the Mulionieiaii Taglilaks’ Deceaii 
governors rebelled and established the llahiiiaiu 
dynasty at Gulburga, Mu lgai Ixvamo one of the 
frontier forts of the new kiiigdo n, but in 1373 tiic 
raja of Vizianuga? slaughtered th" whole of the llah- 
raani garrison. The king M i.hmud Shah punished 
this act by semling iin a'-niy to Mitdgnl, which even* 
toally overthrew the r.ija and slew thousands of 
hia tr.x>,^. After the dissolution of the Tlahrnani 
dyi.asty Mudgal < amo int > the po.;}8es8ion of the kings 
of Bi,japur, and ift jr the (all of Hijai.>ur Aura 'g/.ob 
took the fort. He is said to have parcelled out the 
towers to his favorite ofHcer.s, and to have called 
them alter their ttames. There is a small Itornan 
Catholic colony here, originally cunvcrtetl by one 
of St; Kraheis . Xavier’s monks from Goa. The 
colony wa^ <ta^w'ed by several of the Bijapnr kings, 
and still enjoys several grants. Mudgs] figures in 
history in connection with a goldsmith's daughter 
who (ended tiiere, and over wlmm a great battle 
WM fought. She afterwards became the wife of 
Hassan Kliaui tlie son of Feroz Shah, of Gulburga, 
abwt 1406, 


HOK.MMUt, atown in the Idiigsiigiir district, 
tliirty-oight miles north- west of llaicliiir, 
ainl il:i miles from Yadagiri on the G. 1. I‘. 
niilway, wii..s until IHtiO the ciijiitil ofa small 
lledar state goveriie<I hy a raja siilMirdinate to the 
■^i/.am. This state was funmlcd in the thit'te.eiitli 
amtiiry by a chief of i he ilcdai'K, a race of alstrigimil 
de.seeiit, nuiiierons 111 llysomand the Sttiitherii Mah- 
latta country. Th- cliiefs, who were styled uniks, 
were originally i‘'r.'. biii)icrs, hut in e«inrs;* ol' time they 
nc|iiiitvl eiinsideralde jsiwer, anil, tlieir liamls having 
taken service with the kings of I’ijapin* and Goleomla, 
l!iey assUte. I . the Mahratt.is in tin* eoute.;t vvith Aii- 
rangxpb In 1701 the Hedars gave so miiclitroiib'e 
that the empnror Aiiraiig/.eb personally iii.u'ch- 
e l a f tree against them, .'ll!: 1 eoni|ielled them to re- 
tire to .Shi. nipnr. The n.iik.s’ ihiseendaiils siibiiiitled 
to the first of the Nir.iiins, hut the state then fell inlo 
such liopeUss arrears to its sii/ii-raiii timt in ]84'I-4J 
tli.at portion of it to the south of the. Krishna was 
ceded to the Ni/.atn in conimnlatioii of payment, and a 
llritish ollicer wa< depnied at the s.ime time t.o report 
on the stite, lie was smwewlcvl by Ca]itaiii (aftcr- 
waiils (‘olonul) .Meadows Taylor in 1811, into 
who.<e hands the jtr.ictiiuil ad min isf rat ion fedl dnring 
the raja's minority, which lusted until 18.63, when 
the ra|.a liame of age ami assumed command of 
the state, (Jn[>taiii Meadows Taylor retiring from the 
m'licc. 

Ill ISaS it was foiin.l tltut the young raja was im- 
plicated ill a ])lot against tlie Ilritisli tiovernmen!, aiel 
although attempts were made to piTsiiadc him lawk 
t;<» allegiaiiee he uml his peojde jierislied in their 
Inwtile attitude. The liednrs threatened to nssas-s- 
inate Captiiiii Campbell, who had been sent to try 
uml bring the young eliief to rca.soii, a Issly of tlie 
wmtingeut troops having to be sent for the captain’s 
im»te«*ti(»n. The.se troops wore a Hacked by tJie raja’s 
Beihars and some Anibs and Itoliillas, but the 
latter were defeated. In the meantime the raja 
eseafMid to Hyderabad, where he was shortly alt-ir- 
wanls made a prisoner iiiid snb.se pieiitly tried by 
a military commU-siou at Secunderaljad, found guilty 
of tre.ison, and sentenced to doatli. The sentence, 
however, was commuted to five years* imprisonment, 
but wliilst on the way to Vellore Fort, Madras, where 
his term was to b^spent, he shot lumself, whether 
accidentally or not was never known. 

Under the British treaty df i860, Shompur state 
was cedeil to the Nizam in ftdl sovereignty, and it 
has since been an integral part of His Highness’ 
dominions. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor had been sent back to 
Shorapur ou the first symptoms of the raja’s dis* 
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loyiilty, and on Iuh return to the provineit he was 
received by the people with the most enthusiastic 
affection. During the tima he In'll iisen wlminister* 
ing the state, its prosperity ami or.lor liul b^‘en great, 
and the revenues had been di>.ihle<l, iin*l many 
itn]irovotnents lia*! iieen (tffected under his brilliant 
manngeineut of nlfairs. When. tlMreforc, iijKtn the 
cession of the jirovincc to the Nisatn, Colonel Mcii- 
dows Taylor had again to leave, the grief of the 
people was nnboiituhtd, and he w,i< escorte I out of the 
town by chiefs of aH’tlie Medars, with their tldlowers, 
the Women and childivn sobbing, ami the men erv- 
ing out : Our women will sing of yon as they grind 
corn in the morning, and will light their lamps in 
your name at nigiit. Come liaek to us ; oli, come 
rMick.” Many of these same people trivelled to 
IlyderalHid on foot (alsiiit 15.5 inih^s) to imy their 
respects to him on his return to India many yetirs 
afterwards. 

Colonel Meadows Tjiylor tlnis describc's the falls 
of the river Krishna, which art! situated on the west 
friintier of the Sliorapiir district. *' Here the great 
river Kristina Imves tlie tabbdand of the Deccan, 
and falls, by a ilcseent of 40K feet in alsjiit tlinsf 
miles, into the lower level of Shura, *nr. The fall 
itself is not |icr|K'ndicular, but l.icc<inieH a roaring 
eatamet, half a mile Imiad, when the rivtw is in fltsid. 
The scene is then indesiTibably grand ~ari enormous 
broken volume of water rushing down an incline of 
gmnite, with a roar tliat can Ihi' easily heard at a 
distance of thirty miles, and u cloud of spray dashing 


high lip into t.ie air, while the irregularity of the 
incline, its huge rucks, and the deep holes which the 
waters have e.vcavated, incniaye the wonderful effect 
of the eataroot. and brilliant rainbows flash throt^h 
the spray, changing with every breath of wind. 
Finally, the water falls into a deep pool, wliich be* 
comes a whirling mass covered with billows, that, 
rushing in every direction, dash and break against 
each other, sending up great piles of foam.^* 

S^iiapup. 

i|^|@H[TAPnR istt rained village thirteen miles 
north-west of Mndgal. It is remarkable as 
being the locality where the memorable 
battle of Tnlikot was fought in 15(i5 
lietween the allied armies of the -four Mahomedan 
kings of the D.'.'Can, and Uima, mju of Yizinn igar. 
Tlie Hindus hul cMcted formidable defences, traces 
of whicli are still visible beyond Cliitapur, at Ka* 
kushgi and Tuiigudal, where there were fords across 
tlu; Krishna. The Mussulinnns appeared in force at 
Snltaiipnr, a village opposite to Chitapur, and the 
Miiidus, thinking an attianpr would he made to cross 
tile river at the latter |ilacs moved the main body of 
their nrniy to its' vicinity, leaving but small gar* 
risons at the other fords. Tliese were surprised by a 
night attack and carried, and on the next day a great 
battle w'us fought, in which the Hindu army was 
anniliilated and their leader killed. 
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$ALDR(JG district, in the division Gul> 
biirga, lias for its cltief town n place of 
the same name. The town is cumpar* 
atively speaking small, its population 
being only about 400(t, whilst that of the district is 
about 650,000. The t(»wii of Nnldriig is twenty-five 
miles east from Sholapur,* a station on tint G. I. P. 
railway. The district of Naldrug was one of those 
surrendered by the Nizam to the British Government 
under tlie treaty of 1853, but it was restored in 186 *, 
together with !^chur. 

The hill fort of Naldrug is of considerable strength, 
the walls bring in some parts twenty fitot thick. It 
is built upon a piece of land having tlie form of a 
peninsula, jutting out into the river Boari. Tlie 
following account of the fort is abridged from 
“ The Story of my Life,” by Colonel Meadows 
Toylor : — The fort of Nahlrug was one of th<‘. most 
interesting places 1 liad ever seen. Tt enclosed tlie 
siirfiioe of a knoll or plateau of basalt rock which 
jutted out into the valley or ravine of the small river 
Boar! from the main plattsau of the country, and was 
almost level. The sides of this knoll wore sheer 
precipices of basalt, varying from 50 to 200 feet in 
height, the edge of the plateau being 200 feet more 
or less above the river, which flowed at the liase of the 
preci]>ices on two sides of tiic fort. Along the coast 
of the clilT on three sides ran the fortifications, bas- 
tions, and eui’tains alternately. The entire circum- 
ference of the enceinte might have been about a mile- 
and-a-half. All the walls and bastions were in 


condirion of tlie walls <iin the southern fhoe bore ample 
testimony, as well from the marks of cannon balls as 
from breaches which hail afterwards been filled up. 
In 1558 Ali Adil visited Naldrug, ami again ailded to 
its fortifications, ndmilt the western foci;, and ctm- 
stmcteil an enormous cavalier near the ea<ttiirn end, 
widch was upwards of 90 feet high with several bas- 
tions on the edges of the cliff ; but his greatest work 
was the erection of a stone dam acmss the river Boari. 
which, by retaining the w'at.>r aliovo it, afforded the 
garrison an unlimited supply.” 

There is a most|UC in thi‘ fort, ami tivo outside the 
walls ; and about a inile-and-a-half to the west of the 
fiirt is a large chuttrum and a ]>aguda dedicateil to 
Khiindobah, where a feast is annually held. There is, 
however, no idol in the pagoda, but the one at Andura 
is annually brought to NaUlrug, and remains there fiir 
a few days in state. 

... 

w 'IF 

^uljeipur*. 

ULJAPlUl is about eighteen miles nortli- 
west of Naldrug, and twenty-five miles 
north-east of Sholapur,* which is 283 miles 
distant from Bombiy on the Great Indian 
Peninsula raihvay. Tuljnpiir is situated on the west- 
ern bonier of the Hyderalxul territory. It stands 
on the verge of wluit is locally known as the Bala- 
gliaut, one of the terraces by which the tableland 
of the Deccan descends towards the west. It is a 
fiimous place of Hindu ]>ilgrimage, bring the reputed 
scene of the goddess Bhavani slaying the buffalo 
Asura or demon Mahisha, who assumed the form oi 



jjerfect rejiair, and the cflect of the fort outside was 
nut only grim and massive but ossentiaily picturesque. 
Naldrug held a memorable place in local liistory. 
Before the Mussulman invasion in the fourteenth 
century it belonged to a local raja, who may have 
been a feudal vassal of the great rajas of the Gltalu- 
kyan dynasty, 'J50 to 1209 A. D., whose (capital was 
Kalyana, about forty-nine miles distant, but I never 
could trace its history with any certainty. The Bah- 
mani dynasty, 1351 to 1526 A.D., protectc<l their do- 
minions to the west by a line of massive forts, of 
which Naldrug was one ; and it was believed that the 
former defences, which were little more than mud 
walls, were replaced by fhim with fortificafionH of 
stone. Afterwards, on the division of the Bahmani 
kingdom in 1489 A.D., Naldrug fell to the lot of the 
Adil Shafai kings of Bijapur,and they, in their turn, 
greatly inriwased and strengthen^ its defences. It 
Was often a point of disseiiribn between the Adil Shohi 
saori the Nisam Shahi potentates— -lying as it <fid upon 
the nonpal frontier between Bijapur and Ahmed* 


a male buffalo, and, as 'I ulja is one of the ma'iy 
names of the . godiless, the {lartner of Siva, the town 
is called after her. The temple is built over a Hinail 
image of finely polished black basalt, said to have 
been discovered in the dell by some Brahmans, and 
whicit was recognized as liaving been graciously le't 
there by Tulja herself in memory of her great 
victory on tlie s{H)t. Tlui interior of the temple is 
low, alxiut six feet to the lintels ; there arc rixteen 
pillars in tlie princi{)al hall, and a large number of 
shorter ones on its low thick screen walls on the 
north and south sides, where the entrances are; 
on tlie west is the shrine of Tulja, and on the ea-t 
that of her lord, Siva. The temple has two high 
square towers, used as {nllars fur lights on the oc- 
casions of illumitiatiuns at festivals. The temple 
stands in an enclosed court cut red from the east side 
by descending strirs. The buildings in it are of very 
mixed style and various ages, but there is probably 
little or nothing can date farther bock than, at 
most, the end of the rixteenth century, and much 


nagar — and was beri^ged by both in tunts, os tiie must liave been added or altered rinoefhen. 
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^fi^jkfeHARASIN'VA in tthoiit. twelve mileii north 
Tiiljnpnr, hikI HtendH juAt above the brow 
of the Ralngbaiitt 2000 feet above the ttea- 
level. A.boiit two rnileH north -oaet of the 
town are a nunilier of caveH, which have lieen cut in a 
M>f't conglomerate rock, of very unequal texture, 
contitining much hfemiitite, which ia eanily abraded. 
Uy the (h'cay of the nxik the CiiveH Imve htMsome dilapi* 
dated. TIiohc cavea are aitnated in a ravine, four on 
the north aide, and three on tJie aontli. The former 
are Jainu cxt'iivationa, but aorae of the latter are 
prolnbly N'ciahnava. The firat cave on the north, 
fiirtheat to the wcat, doca not appear to have Ijeen 
Hniahwi, and ia of little note. A abort distance to the 
eoat, alamt 10 feet higher, ia the great cave. The 
whole fnmt of thia, with the exception of a amall 
fmgnieiit, has fallen, and chokea up the entrance. In 
fi'ont of it there ia a veiamlah 7K fi'etlong by 10 wide. 
The great hall of the cave ia not quitt' atpiare, the 
hack ladtig S3 feet and the front 70, while the depth 
ia almut 80 feet. In thia area there are thirty* two 
pillara, armnged in two eom'cntric aquarca. In each 
of the aide walla there are eight cells, each about nine 
feet H<|uare ; at the Ixiuk, in the centnt, ia the ahrine, 
with threi! cells on either aide ; and in one of tlic cells 
in the back, second to tlie left <if the shrine, ia an 
image now woraliipjKKl as Hari Narayana ; in a recess 
in the next cell, next to the shrine, is a black atntuo of 
a nude .Jain over six feet high and aix fetu. from knetf 
to knee. The ahrine is JO feet 8 inches wide by 15 
feet deep and 18 feet higli, and ia raised txeiavlembly 
nl)ove the level of the H(M)r. It oontaina a black image 
seated on a lion throne, 4 feet high, and 6 feet 10 
inches vride, with a itas^age 5 fwtt widt! all round it. 
This image itqjresents PArsvanatlia— tlte twenty- 
third Tirtlinnkara -(plate XVI) seated croas-lt^ged 
with his hands on hia lap, with tlie iialms turned up. 
The seat is aup|K>rted by lions, fn front arc two doer. 
Uehind the image are the ends of a pillow, against 
which the (igun: rests ; from Iwhind this issue the hea<ls 
of mytindogicnl auimnls allied to the lion ; and behind 
them again two chauri Ixiarers, with highly jewelled 
head'dressos and nrokhuHit, over the heads of which 
are, iat ndyadhains (heavenly miisiciniis) flying in the 
iiir, each of wliich holds one end of n garland. I'he 
grent snake, with its seven hoods, shades Ids head, 
forming a sort of aureole round it, wdtilc on emdi 
snake’s himd is a small crown. The itnoge itstdf is 
perl'et^ly hlaek, while the figures a-e {minted in a 
variety of colors. In the hall, tlie four {dllnrs in 
front ot tlic shrine are round, with moulded capitals 
(fig. 1, plate XVII). The otlier columns in the luill 
are considerably shorter. The aoiilptures are alt 
one general clinmcter. Figs. 2 and 8 plate X VII are 
among tlie best examples, A small portion of the 


fii^e remains at the east end, and protjects 2 Aet 11 
inches. Over this is a line of small half figures, 
supporting a rail 8 inches thick, with a panelled friese 
over it 12| inches deep, surrounded a series of 
seated Jnina in square compartments, sefmrated fay 
other narrower ones containing dwarf attendants. 
The whole has been very mueh washed away (plate 
XVIII) The third cave is a small one. The one 
next to it (xmsists of a hall 2*^ feet deep and about 27 
feet wide, the columns of which have all disappeared. 
The shrine ia about 9 feet 8 inches deep by 12 feet 
long, and contains a Jain similar to those in the 
other caves, but very much disfigured The central 
drsir la surrounded by three plain faseias (plate 
XrX), a roll moulding, and a border of leaves. Over 
the main d'Sir ia a shallow arohed recess. The last 
cave on the nor h is small and very roughly excava- 
ted, and can banlly have been used for worship. The 
(nves on the south are all small and of very little 
note, but one c mtains scenes that seem to identify it 
as a Vaishuava rather than a Jaina excavation. In 
one compartment there are a group of cows, with 
milk-maids, one of them churning, and others milking, 
and in the centre stands Krishna and Balarama. It 
is difficult to assign a correct date to caves such as 
these, but they may be attributed roughly to about 
the year 5U0 A. D. 
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a NRHlS ia tin old fort nine miles from Rnrai 
^ Hoaii station on the (I. I. H. railway and is 
^ in the Naldrng district. Parenda was 
erected by Mahmud Khuja Gavaii, the cele- 
brated minister of tlie llahrnaiii king, Mahmud Sliah, 
IT, w'ho reigned from 14(>2 to 1482. This minister 
built many forts, and led many an expedition during 
his term of ofiire. The fort is described as having a 
wide deep ditch and counterscorp, wi»h a covered 
ivay and glacis rising to the height of the fiiiissehraye. 
The gates were defeinbHl by traverses and redoubts. 
The rampart and fiiiissehraye are of cut stone with 
round bastions fitted for the heavy guns of the 
period, many of which v ere of immense size, having 
been used evidently for throwing stone shot. These 
guns were c« imposed of bars, of iron welded together. 

After the capture of Ahmed nagar by the Moguls 
ill 1U0.5 the capital was remov^ to Parenda for a 
time. The place was unsuoeeswfully U'sieged by the 
emperor Slitih Jehan’s general, Azam Khan, in 1630. 
The following is an account of this hinge “ During 
the war with fiijjapur, Azam Khan was in the neigh- 
houriiiood of Parenda, intent upioi the reduction of 
that fortress and the capture of the eleiihiuits and 
stores which had been sent there, fic sent Bi^ Jai 
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Siugh to ravage the town and pettah. The raja first 
plundered the pettah, whioh was ahout a koss distant 
on the left of the fiMrtreas. He then attacked the 
town, which was surrounded by a mud wall five ^az 
high and three gaz thick and by a ditch of throe 
cables He broke through the walls by means of his 
elephants, and the musketeers of the garrison then 
fied into the ditch of the fort. Tlie town wa^ jihituler* 
ed. Azam Khan then arrived and entercfl the town 
to secure the elephants belonging to the enemy, which 
hod been taken into the ditch of the fortress. Seven 
elephants were seized and brought out, and much 
other booty was secured. Aram Khan pressed the 
si^, sending his troops zig>zag up the edgt; of the 
ditch in three places, which caused it to be filled up. 
He raised a liattery exactly opporite the gate of tlie for* 
tress, at tlie distance of an arrow'*shot Irom the moat. 
He then pushed Ids zig*xags to die very edge of the 
moat, and tliere raised a battery, to whioh the men in 
the sher haji (an advanced work) found it very diffi- 
cult to rqily.” After the siege had been continued 
for a month, Azam Khan, finding tliat the enemy still 
refused to surrender, raised the idege and wont to 
Darur. In 1688, when Prince Shah Shuja arrivcil at 
Burhanpur mth a large army, the Mogul coniinander* 
ill-chief advised him to attempt the reduction of 
Parenda. The primw undertook the siege, but was 
uusmxiessful owing to disorganization in his cramp. 
Parenda was however taken at a later date by Aur- 
angzeh. Prince Kam was staying at Parenda when 
the iritelligenon of the death of his father, Aurongzeb, 
reached 1dm in 1707. 

The fortifications of Pa''ctida are still in gcsid 
order, hut the town is for the most jiart in ruins. 


nKinSHBSE ara paigah jaghirsoresta.csliclonguig 
^ Excellency the Nawab Sir Asmaa 
Jah Haliadur, and comprise two large dis- 
iricrts. They arc situated a hundred 
miles west of Uyderaba i, near (iulburga, and are 
divided into many laliikas. There are several 
villages, situated some forty miles a|inrt from cueh 
other, nmnd (Tiilboiga. The Oldtgopah districn, 
near Bidar, is divided into four talukus, vh„ Chit- 
gofia'i, Ghorwadi, Akeli, and Famlabnd. At the 
three tormer, which are the principal ones, sugar-cane 
is largely cultivated, the W' ll-known sugar called 
ledri lieing manufactured there and largely cxportcHl. 
These talukas abound with mango topes. The 
Kalghi district is also divided into finir talukas, viz., 
Chitapur, Afznlpur near Shorapur, Shamsabiid, anrl 
Ladsangvi. This last -named tiiluka is however about 
250 miles north-west of Hyderabad, close hy the 
ancient city of Anrangakid. The district of Kalghi 
is remarkable for water-s]MHits. The Chitapur taluka 
is noted for stone ([iiurries, fnim which the w^ell- 
kiiowii Shahalmd stone is largely exported. Linseed 
and jowuri are unltivnted, and, the soil la'ing favor- 
able, a double liarveht is generally rea|N)d from tliis dis- 
triut nmuinlly. I'he ancient and interesting structure 
at .\fzul])ur was erected by Afzul Khnn of Bijapiir 
about two centuries ago. The Bhitna river runs 
from north to west of these tidiikas, forming a 
natural boundary. Tlie revenue of the districts is 
on the increatse, owing to satisfactory arrangements 
having been made in the mutters of survey and 
settlement. 


SIDAR IDIVISIOH. 
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^ jj ^ N tiic cluipter on Oulluirgii it will 1)C noticed 
that it ie Htatcd that Aliiiietl Sluih tnniHit;iTed 
hift capital from Gulbnr^a to llidur alioiit the 
year 1-12!). The new ciipititl wuh (inished in 
Tntdition Hayt* tliat when the rajaH of Waran- 
wen? at the heiglit of their jwjwer, a temple (dtu- 
ated where Piiilur now Htanda attracted many viaitorH, 
nmongHt wliom wna one of the Wnraiigal kingn. He 
endowed tina temple, and in courae of tune a city 
ajtning tip round the apot. The old Hin<ln town ia 
aaid to have liecn the acene of the ndventnrea (if king 
Nni and hia wife Damnyauti. It waa in olden tiinea 
the cliief city of the Hindu kingdom. After the iiili 
of the dynaaty of the rajaa of Waningnl, and owing 
to the anarchy tliat then prevailed in the Deccan, tlu^ 
Khalija family obtaiiuHl {Kmacaaion of Didar and held it 
till the Halunani dynaaty came into power. Alii 
Klian, the eldeat aoii of Glmia-tid-Din T.aghlak of 


Delhi, beaieged and took the city in the year 18?2 
A. D., and the province of Uidar beoame ao exten- 
aiveaa to yield an annual revenue of a crore of rupees. 

When the ein])eror’a governora rebelled in 1341- 
the fort of liidar waa occupied by the emperor’s aon-in* 
law linad-ul-MnIk, wh i liad been sent in pursuit of the 
rebels. Zu Her K lian, afterwards first king of Qulbiirga, 
then a]>])u.ired before Hidar with 1.5,<ioO horse, but he 
did not at once attack tmad^uUMulk, ns he waited for 
i reinf nvumeut of 1.5, Oho infuitry from the raj.i of 
Wuruigal and .5000 horse from Divulatab id. A battle 
sras tViiight neiir tlio city, in which lmad>ul-Miilk was 
‘lain, and his army of •t0,0()0 was utterly routed with 
rrait sla'ighter. On Zuffer Khan being then pro* 
claimed kin Bid ir Imcinie one of the districts of the 
Ikihmaiii kingdom. Bidar does not appear again in 
history until Ahm(?d Shih, the ninth Balimani king of 
CTulbur.:a, decided to remove his (‘apital lo it. This 
king died at Bidar in 1 434 and was buric' l in a mau- 
soleum .which he liad built for himself. Some tinu' 
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twfere his vleuth (about i4Hu) the king <iivulu>l Iuh 
domimoDB amongst his four sous. Alu'ud*I)in, his 
eldest son and heir, was kept at Hidor witii his 
youngest brother as his ouiloague. 

Aln>ud*Din Shiih 1 1. was crownwl at Hidnr in 1 484. 
He contintied to treat his youngest Itrotluir Malioiuud 
Khan with jupreat respect, and on ascending the throne 
he gave him valuable presents. Mahomed Klian was 
des]>atched by the king on an cx|)edition agaiiuti the 
nya of Visianagar, who luid neglected to })ay him 
tribute. Mahomed Khun was successful in h<s mission, 
fur he lai<l the raja's country waste an<l couifiellcd him 
to |iay a heavy |ienalty. 

Being flusherl with victory, Mahomed Khan was 
then led by some disaffected chiefs to break out into 
reliellion against his brother and to raise g: standard of 
his own. After putting to death two noblemen who 
had been sent by the king with him on his miss^m, 
MahomerJ Klian inducc<l the king of Visianagar Ui 
join him in his insurrectionary auiHtions. Thus 
assisted he sucu'ttedcd in capturing all the forts in 
the ltaichur*Doiib. His brother, the king, murche<l 
against him, and a furious Imttle was fought. After 
a protracted struggle the rebels were defeated and 
Mahomed liad to fly to the jungle. After a time, 
however, he gave himself np to his royal brother, wlwi 
allowed him the gretitest cleniei’w^y, ] ardoned hiiui 
and sent him as governor to Telingam, where he is 
said to liave sjient the remainder of his days in a 
round of pleasure. The king, in treating his rel>el 
brother thus Icnhmtly, n])penr8 to have l»e(!U actuated 
by a desire to fulfil the wislies <if his fhther, who, when 
appointing Maliomed his colltaigue, must no doubt 
liave ctimnieuded his youngest sou to the care and 
affection of the elder brotlier. Anyhow, the kln-;» 
treated his brother with extraordinary arid unusual 
genero:dty. 

In 143H the king sent an expedition against the 
rajas of Konkon, which was succtissful, und the genend 
returned with much booty, and a Ixautiful maiden of 
g^reat accomplishments, tlie daughter of one of the rajas. 
This girl at once became the kit tg’s wife and was made 
the favorite, andtlus naturally gave great off'eaec to the 
king’s first wife, who wrote letters to lier Cither e<.mi' 
plaining of the preference given to the Hindu girl. 
Her father, the prince Nasir Klian, ki<ig of Khandesh, 
was higlily disgusted at the {lersonal insult oflered to 
both liis daughter and liimself, on account of Ids 
daughter Wng sfighteil ftir an infidel, and he deter- 
mined to invade Berar. Ho sought help, which was 
rendwOd to him from Gujarat, and he then marclied 
into Berar and induced must at the Bahinaui officers 
to join him. The governor, Khan Jelian, was, during 
this time, compiled to shut himself up in a fortress. 
Ala>ud-I)in, hearing of tiiis, at once placed an army 
unto the command of MUdk-uMtoi ^ governor of 


l)aulatalNui. witii instnictions to march on ihirltanpur, 
the capital of KliandiHili. ’I lus expedition achlcveil 
its object, for the capital was laid waste, tlic royal 
palaces were hmmt to tlie groumi, contributions were 
levie<l from the citl/.ens, and Berar was recovered. 
The victorious general started on Ids rotum journey 
witli much iduiuler, iiichuling elephants ami urtLllcry, 
Ala^ud-lHii was so please I with his success that when 
the general wtts siuiie distamte from Bidar he went to 
meet him and lutwled 1dm witli riches and honors. It 
was also opiered that as this victurious army luid 
been composed chiefly of Moguls, the Moguls should 
in future teke the place in the army of tlie Deocanis 
and tlie AbyssiniaiiH. 

Alsmt tills time Rai J)eva, king of Visianagar, 
decided to re-forin his army. He hid never lieeii able 
previously to iiiaki^ much progress against the Mahom* 
eiliins, or they aguiiist him. To enable him to carry 
out his project lie eunimeiicoil to cnlixt Mus-salnians 
in his service, nllott'iig laud to them, building a 
mosipiefor tliem, and allowing them uurestrieted obscr- 
vniiiH! of thc.ir i*ellgioiis rites. He detu'ced tlmt no 
one should mohwt them, an 1 he carrie<.l Ids protection 
so fiir OK to order a Knnui to he placed on a valuable 
desk ill front of his throne “ so tliat the fiitliful might 
{lerfurm the ceremony of olieisance in his presence 
without sinning against their laws.’’ By tliese means 
he siHiM succeeded in collecting a force of Mahome- 
dniis all skilUsl in archery. The Hindus were also 
iiistriictcMl in archery, and there were, soon sixty 
thonwind men all versed in this branch of warfare. 
There were also two hundred tiiousaiul iiifiintry, 
liesiiles eighty tlioiisand (»valry armed with pikes 
and lanees. Kai l)eva then spent «oino years in 
training tids' large army and bringing it to a high 
state of efficiency. In 1448 he took the field, 
crossfid the Ttmgabha Ira, captuml the fortress 
of Mudgal, and despatched n force to liesiege 
Raichnr. The Balimaiii king AIa*ud*l)ia collect* 
ed his fiirces from Telingana, Berar, and Daulatalmd, 
and formed them up at Biclar,. but the united 
fonx! did not amount tii more than .’>0,000 liorw> and 
00,000 foot. This was a conslilerably smaller army 
tlian that coinriuinded by the Hindu king, but Ala-iid* 
Din liud also a Itt^rge bmiy. of artillery. He dcs* 
}Hitehed his famous geiieral, Malik'UbTijar, to raise the 
siege of Knichur and utlier forts, he liittiself marching 
.igainst Rai Devn, who was encaniiieil ' under tin 
walls of Muilgal fort. Three battle were fimght, in 
tbe first qf wliioh the Hindus werusuecessful, defeating 
the Mahomeduns with great loss.. In the other two 
Ixittles the Ma'ionicriuns were.victonuus the' mja bring 
killed in the third, ami this caused a panic, tiie Hindus 
(lying into tlie fortress. In the heat of the pursuit 
two Balimani officers entered the .fort and were 
iniule prisoners. On liearing of this the 
king wrote to the Rai Deva saying that he r^[arded 
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the lives of the two chiefitas etiual to those of two huii' 
dred tiioUHand Hindus, and that, should . Rat Deva 
take the lives of the two mptive officers, he would 
nu'enge their de:ith by tlie slatighter of a hundred 
thniisan;! Hindus fiir each. A similar threat had been 
made by tlie former king, Mahmud Sliah, and iept^ 
so Rm Deva thought it well to release the 
prisoners. A trotty of [lenee was then concluded and 
the sultan bestowe i presents on tlie raja and return* 
ed to his capital. Tills jieace continued during the 
n^mainder of the reign of Ala-ud Din. 

On the return of the sultan to Bldar he gave him- 
self u|) to dissi|Nitit»n and totally neglected the busi- 
ness of the state, appearing in public once only in 
f>ur or five montlis. lie sjient Ids time, we are told, 
in drinking ruby-colored wines, pressing the lips of 
silver-bodied damsels, or listening to the melody of 
sweet-voiced mnsiitians.” 

In 14511 Malik-ul-Tijnr inarched at the head of a 
considerable fonie to sulidue several Hindu chiefe of 
thcKonkan. He succeeded for a time, but was event- 
ually drawn into an ambiisli and nearly seven thou- 
sand of the king's troops were put to death. 

The king died at Ilidar in 1457 after a long ill- 
ness. In tlie early {sirt of his reign he showeil great 
ability in tlie administ.ration of his country. He im- 
prove his capital and sent ca|Nible and just judges to 
every part of his dominions. He was a man of wit 
and learning, and isissessed considerable eloquence. 

On his deatli an attempt was at once made to place 
liis youngest son on the throne, owing to the reputa- 
tion for cruelty atta'diing to the eldest son Humaj'aii. 
However, Hnma^'an, hearing of his father’s death, sur- 
prised the oons|uraturs, and with the aid of the palace 
guards seized the young prince and tlie nobles. 
The former was dragged from the throne and blinded, 
and the nobles were imprisoned. Hnmayan only 
ragned for tliree years, that is until 1460, when 
he died. During his short reign, however, he 
fully mniutaiued the title of " oriiel ” which lie 
liad earned before he ascended the throne. Shortly 
after his aecession he inarched at the head of a consid- 
erable force to quell a rebellion in Telingana. 

He defeated the rebels, and marched against tlie 
zemindar of Telingana who had snp|K>rted the rebels. 
The raja of Orissa, however, sent a force to assist the 
zemimlar and the king was defu tied. At this time news 
was broil iht to the king tliat a oonspiraoy had been 
formed to releisc the young prince Uassan Khan and 
set him on tlie throne. Hnsaan Klian, with his friend 
the saint Htibeeb Oolin, was set at liberty by 
Turkish slave of tlie late sultan. This slave not only*"^ 
set these two at liberty but also two sither wms of tlM 
late king, and a large numlier of other captives. 
Upon tlie return of Humayan to bis capital a terrible 
tragedy was enacted. First he puniidied the watch 


guards, two thoiuand in number -^primarily by eend 
torture and tiien by d^th ; then the Kotwal was con- 
fined in an iron ca^e (although he hod tried to sup- 
press the outbreak), and every day some portion of 
his body was cot olf, which he was oblig^ to eat, 
until death released him firom lus torture. Meanwhile 
the king despatched an army of tight thousand men 
against theprinoe. The prince defeated thu army, and 
on hearing of this the king’s rage knew no bounds. 
He rtinfiirced his army, and seizing the women 
and oliildren of the officers swore he would kill 
them should the army be agiin defeated, or 
the officers desert to the prince. This hod the 
desired effect, for the prince suffered a total defeat 
and fled with liis followers, hoping to reach Vizian- 
agar and find a refuge with the Hindus. On arriving 
near the mud fort of Bijapur he was invited to entei 
by tiio governor, who promised to give him protec- 
tiiHi. Hassan Klian, by the advice of Hubeeb OoHs 
and Yusuf Turk (as he was o.illed), occepte I the offer 
for himself and his eight hundred horse. The 
governor, however, proved treacherous and seized the 
fugitives at n'ght-time. Hubeeb Oolla suffered mar- 
tynlom, anl the prince and his followers were sent in 
cliaiiM to the s iltan at Bidar. Hntnayan Shah, 
alxuidoning himself to the full indulgence of his cruel 
]iropetisities, aril mad with rage, directed staket 
to be set up on both sides of tlie King’s Cliauk ot 
market place, and caused vicious elepliants and wild 
beasts to be placed In different jiartsof the square, and 
ill other places ca ildrous of sc.tiditig oil and btiUng 
water were pre|iared as instriuiicnts of torture. Thr 
king, ascending a balcony in order to irlnt his ey&n on 
tlie spectacle, first cast his brother, Hasaan Khan, be- 
fore a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretched 
prince to pieces, and then devoure l him on the spot. 
Yusuf Turk and his seven ossoc'ates wore then be- 
headed in the king’s presence, and the females of their 
innocent and helpless families, having being dragged 
from their houses, were violated a id ill-treated by 
ruffians in the p.alnce sqnare in a manner too horrible 
to relate. New tortures were invented by the king, 
who inflicted on both young and old, of both sexes, 
torments more cruel than were ever conceived by 
Zuliak and the tyrant Hi jqj. About seven thousand 
persons, including females and servants —none of 
whom had the most distant concern in this rebellion— 
besides the mentals, such as cooks, scullions, and 
.others, were put to death, some being stabbed with 
daggers, and others hewn in pieces witii hatchets, the 
rest being flayed alive or scalded in boiling oil or 
water. Thu tragedy liappened in August 1460. 
Huma^’an Shah also put to death many imiooeiit per- 
sons of the royal femily, for fear they should follow 
Hassan Khan’s example. Members of hie own dourt 
also fell victims to his wiielty. The sultwa, af^ this, 
abandoned lumself to more tibominable erotitiee and 
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licentiousnesB, not a woman, whatever her purition, 
bdnj* eafe from hie poeei m. His own wotimn he put 
to death for must trivial &ults. Tine terror of Ids 
atrocities ^vas so great that when any of tiie noUlity 
were obliged to attend him tiwy took leave of their 
Gimilies, os tiiey titought it doubtful if tliey would 
ever return This human tiend died in 1460, bdng 
issasidnated, it was said, by one of his own slaves. 

At the time , of Humayan’s death his eldest s-m, 
Kisam Shab. was only a boy of eight years of age. 
He as'ended the tiirone, with the (piecn-mother os 
regent. The latter was a woman of niarkisl aUlity. 
Two men of integrity and ex]'crience, Kliaja Jolian 
and Khaja Gavan, were ap].Miinted to act with her us 
advisers and ministers. Peace and roiiBdenec was 
soon restored, ‘but, owing tt» the disorder tliat liad 
obtained during the late king's reign, the neigUlM)ur> 
ing st'.itcs, thinking to profit by the youth of the king, 
invaded the territory. A combination was first 
mode Isitween the raja of Orissa and the zemindars 
of Telingniia who invude l the Palimani territories as 
fir as Kttulas. The alUe i trisips then iiiorelied from 
Kaulas to within ten miles • f IVidar. They were 
there met by the young king with an army of forty 
titousund men under the gcnernl Kliaju Jalian, wlio 
inflicted on the Hindus nu u\ erwhelming defiAt and 
compelled them to retire. Peace W'os eventually 
concluded cm jiayinent of a hurge sum. The next 
attack w'As from Malwu. This invasion was suceess- 
fullyipuslicd up to the very walls of Hidar, the young 
king uiid the queen-regent Imvitig to retire within 
tlce citadel, w'hicli was gallantly deiuiided. Assistance 
was sought from the king of (iujnrat, who thereupon 
appeared on the frontier. Ue wns joined by Khajii 
(xavan with the remnants of the llidutiani army, and 
they marched forward for the purpose of raising tiic 
siege of Hidar. On hearing of the iqtprpacli of tlie 
combined forces the Mulwa citief withdrew and re- 
treated tow.irds his own territory, at the same time 
b(4ng worried in the re.ar by the exasperated Hahmnnis. 
After the invaders liad Ixten driven out of the king- 
dom, Nixnm Shall sent valuable presents to the 
Malwa king. Peace haidng lieeti again restored, it 
was decided to celebrate the young king’s marriage 
in July 14'>2, but lie diecl suddenly whilst the 
wedding rejoicings were in progress. 

Mahmud Shall, the second sun of Humayan, suc- 
ceeded his brother at nine years of age. The regency 
oontiuned, as in tiie last reign, with the two ministers 
as advisers. Khaja Johan was entrusted wdth the 
education of tiie youi^ prince, and the cliarge of tlie 
treasury. He became ambitious hoa*ever, and aimed 
at personal aggrandisement. He sent Khaja Gavan 
to a frontier station, and appianted his own friends to 
lii^ posts; he deprived old nobles of their states ; and 
aji^ropriated large sums from the ro^’ol treasury. 
The queen*regent put an end to this state of aflairs by 


having Khaja Jahan put to death in open durbar in 
tlus presence of tlie boy-king. Khaja Gavan was 
recalled, and ma le princi]ial minister, and under his 
an.l the queeii-ri^it’s oumliined government the State 
recovered its former prosperous condition. 

In 1467 the king, having attained his foiui^eenth 
year, was married to a princess of his own house 
amid great splendour, and the administration was en- 
trusted to him. Tlie queen -motlier, who had govern- 
ed so well, retired into private life, and Khaja Gavan 
was retained as minister. The king then determined 
to make conquests, and in 1467 an expedition was sent 
against tlie sultan of Malwa w'ho liatl taken possession 
of the fort of Kurleh. Nissam-nl-Miilk, who killed 
Kliaja .lalian in open durbar, was sent as governor to 
Hcrar, acuuuqiauied by a young friend named Y iisnf 
Add Ktian. Nimm-iil-Mulk laid siege to the fort of 
Kurleh and captured it after considerable resislancc, 
and much booty was tak.-n. Soon after the capture of 
the fort, N>/aui-ul-Mulk was iiiurdcriid by two Rajjiuts 
n'lio liad lieen ndinittiid into iiis [trescuce on the excuse 
of saluting a bm\'e man. The assassins, though, 
wore at once cut to pieces. Yusuf Adil Klian and 
anotlier Turkish ofiicer tlien assumed coiiiuiand, and, 
after leaving the fort strongly garrisoned, they return- 
ed to Bidar with a tpisiitity of bcxity. Mahmud Shah 
tlien inade a tnuty with the sultan of Malwa. Herar 
M'ns confirmed as a |)ortiun of tiie Deccan and Kii rleli 
was restored to Muiwu. Yusuf Khan was held in 
high esteem l>y the king and was appointed to a high 
iKisitioii at court. 

In 14H1) Kliaja Gavan led an ox]iedition against 
the pirates on the western coast. The expedition 
lasted tliree years, during which time K liaja Gavan 
captured many towns and fortresses, including tlie 
important island and jKirt of Goa, ivhich was at that 
time in the [Kissession of the raja of Vizianagar. 
Kliaja Gavan then returned to Hidar, bringing witli 
him a vast ipiatitlty of treasure. He was received 
with great edff/ by the king, who invested him witli 
tlie highest ]HiHsible titles and held ]>ublic rejoicings in 
his honor. The king and queen- niotlier jiaid him a 
visit that lasted a week, when, ‘t is said, tlie queen- 
mother addressed him as “ brother." Ferislitu recounts 
the following incident : — "Khaja Gavan retircil and 
disrolied, and we]>t with a loud voltsi. He then came 
out in trie dress of a dervish, and, calling togt>ther all the 
learned mei), divines, and syeds, distributed amongst 
tlieni all hts money, jewels, and property, reserving 
only his elejiliants, hdirses, and library. He then 
tiiankeil G<k 1 ttiat he luwl escaped front tlie temptation 
of his evil passions, and wns freed flxim danger. On 
ixiiiig asked for the reason of this strange conduct, he 
replied tiiat when the sultan hftd honored him with a 
visit and tiie queen-mother liad called him brother, his 
evil ^lassions had begun to prevail over his reason, and 
the struggle between vice and virtue was so great 
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d»t he became distresaed, even in the presence of 
the king, who kindly enquired the cause liLs con* 
cem. On this he was obliged to fdgn illness as an 
excuse, whereupon the sultim advised him to take 
repose. He therefore parted with his wealth. Tlie 
elephants he regarded as the king’s, and his lllmuy 
he intended for the use of students. From this time 
forwarri he wore plain dress, lived simjily, and gave 
alms to the jioor.” 

In 1471 Himber. raja of Oristela, applied to the sul* 
tan for assistance Mahmud Shall at once despatched 
an army under Malik Hassan and defeated a rebel 
slave who had usurped the thnmc. The raja then 
proolaiiiied himself a tributary chief of the sultan, 
and Malik Hassan returned with a large quantity 
of ]>lunder. The sultan os a reward ap]iointed him 
governor of Tclingana. Yusuf Adil Khan, who hod 
been oilopted by Kliqia Gavan, was a]>pointedto Dau- 
lataliod. Several forts were rei'overccl by him, one 
of which was Weragur belonging to a Maluatta roja, 
named Jey Singh, a former tributary chief of the llah- 
mani sultans, but who luwl ossumerl independence. 
Yusuf besieged the fort for six muntlis, when the 
raja offered to give it up if he were allowed to leave 
witli liis fiiiiiily This was readily granted, and thus 
Y usiif aM|uired groit treasure and regained the (xnin* 
try with but little blo<Klsh(Hl. The same success att'uid 
e(l his ex(ieditions against the chief of Kanji. He then 
returned to Kidar with immense spoil. The sultan 
was BO pleased that he lie->towed further honors on 
Yusuf. It is said tluit after this “tint fiivor of Kliaja 
(Javan and Adil Klian lieuame so great tliat they were 
courted and envied by all the nobility; and the 
Deccanis, like wounded vipers, tormenting themselves, 
bound up the waist-band of enmity against them.” 

In 1472 the raja of Viscianagar attempted to re- 
cover Goa. The sultan, with a large army, thereiqMui 
marched ti> its relief, the (|uecn-mother an<l Kliaja Ga- 
vaii acitompanying liim. During this exjieditiou the 
que^n-inotlier died, and her body was sent with greet 
|)omp to Hidar to be buried. It was chiefly owing to 
this lady's forethought, sagacity, and wise coun- 
sel tliat tlie early jnrt of this king’s reign wa 
so proB^ieroiis. Deprived of her support the young 
king soon fell into evil ways, and this liastened the 
end of the house of the llahmanis. The sultan be- 
siogiHl and took ismsession of Belgaum, which, with 
its deiiendencies, lie ga as .jaglur to Khaja Gavan. 
For two years after this tlie Deccan suffered from a 
very severe fomiue. Reports of this fanune, and tlie 
way in wliit^h the sultan's army was numerii'nlly re- 
duced, roaclwHl the Tclingana and' Orisoa countries, 
and the rajas of those province'* rc<iilved to attempt to 
throw off tlie Mahomedan yoke. They ndvonced and 
laid waste the country between tlie Oodaver}' and 
the Krishna rivers, Imt Mahmud Shah marched in 
penun and expelled tlie invaders. The Oristela rajh 


shut himself up in the fort of Knndapalyi and the 
Orissa raja was pursued to Ids own capitali which was 
captured, much plunder being taken- The sultan 
then laid siqge to Kundapaly, whichhe took, and with 
his own hand destroyed a temple and killed a number 
of Brahmans. An expedition was afterwards under- 
taken against Narsing Bai, who held the whole of the 
country between the Karnatio and Telingana, and a 
conaulerable portion aS the sea coast (including Masul- 
ipatam), and in this invasion he was successful. 
The grt at temple at Conjiveram was sacked and an 
immense amount of treasure captured. This tem- 
ple is descrilied as having been plated with gold and 
ornamented with precious stones. After gathering as 
much gold, silver, and jewels as could be carried, the 
sultan marched back to his own country. The splen- 
did success of this expedition was Itiigely due to the 
foct tliat Kliaja ( f avan nccom) anied his master. Khaja's 
influence was grear — so great in fiutt that the jealoui^ 
of the Deccani nobles became so inflamed that they 
planned a plot for his destruction. The following is 
a description of the plot and its execution r-Zarif- 
ul-Miilk, a Deccani, and Mifta Halishi, im Abvssinian, 
were the two persons selected to execute tlie plot. 
Having laid themselves out fur tlie purpose, they be- 
came intimate with the Abyssinian slaves who kept the 
minister’s seal, and practised the habit of drinking 
with liim. On one occasion, when tlie slave was much 
inebriated, they asked him to affix the minister’s seal 
to a ]>aper which they said was an account of one of 
their friends, to which the signet of several of the 
departments was already attached, and which only 
retpiired the minister’s signature. The slave, intoxi- 
cated witli liquor, complied, and, without even unfold- 
ing tlie i)a])er, stamped the seal on the jiart pointed 
out to him. The two wretches, overjoyed at their 
success, went the same night to Kizam-ul-Mulk, who 
wrote a letter on the paper, as if from Kliaja Gavan, 
to the l ai of Orissa, in these words : — “ I am weary of 
the debaucheries and cruelty of Mahmud Shah ; the 
Deccan may be conquered with little trouble. On the 
Kajamaudri frontier there is no officer of any cliarac- 
ter, and that tract lies open to invasion from your 
tpiarter. As most of the officers and troops are de- 
voted to my interest I will join yon with a powerful 
army. When we have, in conjunction, reduced the 
kingdom, we can divide it equally between us.” Zarif- 
ul-Mulk and Mifta Habshi were instructed to deliver 
this letter to tlie king, in the presence of Xi«un-ul- 
Mulk. Mahmud Shah on seeing the seal was in- 
censed beyond measure, and Nizam-ul-Mulk availed 
himself of the moment to incriminate the minister 
more deeply by folse insiniuitions. The king, lomng 
all commanrl over his reason, and without weighing 
the prohaUlity of the circumstances, sent for Khaja 
Gavan. without even asking to see the messenger, 
who, it was pretended, had been intercepted canrymg 
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the letter. The mlnMter*B frieiule warned hiin aj^aiiiet 
gdng, and reeoinnuinded Um to frame some excuMs 
lor not obeying that day and to wait till the kingV 
frenjsy riiiould abate, by which time the authors of tlu* 
forgery might be detected and brought to punishment. 
Khaja Qavan, however, resolved to meet the danger, 
repeating in reply certain verves to Ute following 
effect: — “He who dies a martyr in the fulness of 
devotion has his reward here and hereafter ; happy, 
then, would it be fur me to meet with so enviable a 
destiny. My beard has grown grey in tire service of 
the firther ; it will surely be honomlde that it. be dyed 
red in tiratof the son.” Many of tlut chiefs utt iched to 
the minister sent messengers to Itim, sayiirg that they 
had heanl alarming reports, but they had «*ar!h a thou- 
sand horse ready, and tliat if he chose fly to Gu- 
jarat they would attend him, and >nciifi(% their lives 
fur him. He replied tliat he hail fur inuny years 
enjoyed an honorable station in his master's service, 
daring which he liad been guilty of no crime, that he 
relied with oonfirlcnce on the justice of the king, who 
certfunly would not punish a fidthful servant on the 
bare accusation of his enemies, but if im}ielled by Pro- 
vidence to do so, it Avas befitting in liim to submit to tire 
decree. He concluded by olrs.rving t hat the measure 
they proposed out of duty and friendship, Avould on 
Iris part 1 m ingratitude and rebellion. Having miMle 
up his mind fur the worst, he went to the court. 
Mahmud Shuh sternly naked him : “ When any one is 
(Usloyal to his sovereign, and his crime be proved, 
what should be bis punishment?” The Klinja un- 
dauntedly replied : “ Let the almndoned wretch who 
practisiiH trtioson against his lord meet with no mere}'.'* 
The king then showed him the letter, upon seeing 
wliich tire minister, after repenting the verse of the 
Koran, “0 God, verily tli’is is a great forgery,” said ; 
“ The seal is mine, but not the letter, of which I have 
no knowledge He concluded by ntpt ating the fol 
lowing verse: By that God whose commands have 

been fulfilled by the just, even at the expense of thri 
blood, false ns the story of Y iisiif and the wojf is tlin* 
which my enemies liave forged agninstme.” The king 
being at the time intoxiented with wine, Ij: I resigned 
his reason to fury, and as the decline of the hoiisi 
of Bahmsni was to be soon completed, he went into 
no farther examination, but, rising from his seat, 
ordered hia Abyssinian slave to put the minister 
to death on the spot. Khaja Gavaii, addressing tlu- 
king, said & “ The death of an old man like me is in- 
deed of little monunit, but to your majesty it wi'l be 
the loss of an empire, and the ruin of > owe cham'-ter.” 
The king, Without replying, went abruptly into his 
harem. The slave, drawing his sabre, then a Ivanced 
towards the Khaja, who. kneeling down Arcing the 
fctbla, said : “ There is no God but God, and Mahomed 
is the prophet of Qod." As the sabre descended, Ite 
exdatmed, “Praise be to God,” and thus resigned his 


soul to the IXvinc Mercy. Thus died Klmja Gavan, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. A little befon- 
his death he liad complctcil a |Ktem in praise of Iris 
masto, Mahnmd Sliah. Asaf Klian Gilani, an officer 
of high rank, and a friend of the Kliaja, liappcning 
’ o be present, w’as also put to death by the slave 
Avithout orders. 

Kliaja had been very popular with the peoi»le, and 
his cruel murder causetl the most i.rofoutid grief 
His charities were great. He built a large cxdlc^c at 
Bidor two years U-fore his death. He was a man of 
great learning and a poet of ncr mean order. Many 
of tire noble.s resente I lii-r unjust execution, and when 
the king gave the order to resume the learo.h towards 
Bidar they Avith Irew th"ir forces some distan(x> from 
the royal troops, and though they wturned to Hi'lar 
they decline.! U> enter tire (jity, shortly nfl;erwart.lH 
returning to their own territories. The. sultan, 
Icserted by his princijral general, retinal t«* KerozalMul, 
whcM he jwksse.1 his ti-im in deljaucliery and ex<!ess, 
'• seemingly H|>euding his hours in pleasure, but 
inwardl}' a i»rey to grief and sorrow, which wasted 
his strength daily.” He grew seriously ill, and 
returned to Bidar, where lor a time he recovercsl his 
health, hut, reverting to his evil liabits of drinking 
and debauchery, he at last succiuiilied to their effects. 
A short time before his dearh he cried out tliat 
Kluja Gavan was tearing him to pieces. He died on 
March 24th, 1 1-S2. 

Mahmud Shah HI., tAvelve years old, sou of 
.Uahmud Sliah 1 1., was ])lnc.e<l on the tlironc, and all 
the great, governors of the jirovinces < ame to court 
ind ]Nud their respects to the new king ; but Ai'itli the 
death of Mahmud Sluih If. the house of Haluniiui 
as u se].iarate and indejsindent dynasty may be srud 
to have cea-<ed. The new king Avas a mere puppet 
in the liands of his minister, Nizam-uI-Miilk. 
Disturbances throughout the co mtry Avere of fre(|ueiit 
occurreniie During the alMcnce of the king on an 
expecUtion in Telin rana, the ministc'r deteriiiined to 
•euse us much of the royal treasure os {Hissible and fly, 
but the plot bein-g disimvered by the goA'ernor, Ni::am- 
iil-Mulk was seized and executed. After the king's 
return to Bidar in 1 4 - 1 ) 0 , a plot was formed by the 
Deccanis and Abyssiniaus to seize Ms {lerson, and he 
narrowly escta;jed Avith his life. For tlu’ee dtrys tire 
consjnrators and their followers were hunted by the 
king’s troops, and immense numbers Avere slaughtered, 
after wMch the king ordered a festival to be helcl in honor 
of his escape from death. The rejoicing lasted for forty 
days. The king then pave Mniself up to debauchery, 
and left the goA'emment in the bands eyf Ms fovorites. 
The governors of provinces, seong the n^lect with 
whicii the king treated stitte aftVurs, acted independently 
of him. The first to takeaction was Yusuf Adil Shah. 
With his friend and follower Deria Khan he retired to 
l^piir in 1489 and had the kutba read in his own 



name. Malik Ahmed of Danlatahad followed, and 
f(Min<ledtlicd}'nnsty of the Kusam Shatii enltane with the 
capital at Alunetliin»ar. Imad«ul>Mulk declared hie 
iiidqHmdencc in Uerar, and in 1512 Kutub>ul<Malk 
proclaimeil himself sultan of Oolconda and the Tel* 
itijptna country. Kasain I'areed, who had swx'ceded 
Nisain*ul-Miilk as minister, induced the king to make 
war a^iulnst V usuf Adil Sliah, but the attempt did not 
Huuceud, au<l the king liad to retire to Uidar. In 
1504 Kasain llareed died and his son Amir Ilareed be* 
came minister. War was again declared against 
Itijnjnir, and Yusuf Adil was compelled to fly from 
luH capital, but liaving obtained assistance Irom llerar 
he attacked tlie llidor royal forces, compelling them to 
Hv. In 1510 Yusuf Adil Shah duxi, and in 1514 
Amir Ilareed received assistance from (lolconrla and 
again niarcluxl to llijapiir, where Ismail Adil Sliah, the 
lUjapur king, defeatc<l him, taking the king and his 
son prisoners and sending them to lUdar. Soon afW 
the Hidar king's return he Hed to lierar, and Amir 
Ikuree 1 assumed complete control The king, however, 
rtxxnved assistancd from Imod-ul-Mulk and marched 
on Hidar, but on nearing that city the king suddenly 
joined Amir Barced*s army and Imad-ul-M ulk retired. 
Amir Ilareed luving once more obtained jmsses* 
sion of tiio Bidar king’s |)crsun practically niude him a 
prisoner. Mahmud Shah died at Bidar on Octolssr 
21st, 1518, after a troublous reign of tldrty*six; years. 

Ahmed Shah Bahmani IT. succeeded his father, but 
died two years after his accession. Amir Borecd had 
kept the king on such a small allowance that the 
latter broke up the crown and sold tlic jewels. 

AIu*nd*Din Shah III. suciHxxled his brother in 
1.520, but having been discovered in furmitig a plot 
to dqiose the minister, he was placed in confinement 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 

Wali lUla Sliah, the brother of the Inst king, was 
. len placixl on the throne, but he only reigned for 
two Years. 

Kalim IMIu Sliah, the son of Ahmed Sliah II., then 
succeeded to the throne (1522). This king’s 
mother was the daughter of Yusuf Adil Shah who 
lind dei'lared his inde[>cndenc« at Bijnpur. Kalim Blla 
^cnt a Hcx-'ivt messenger to the emiieror of Delhi 
with a {tetitiou, asking the emperor’s assistance and 
stating that ho had been robbed of his kingdom and 
was confined by ndiellious servants, and offering 
in return fur the eui])eri)r's help to cede Danlat* 
nbad and the province of Benir. Tiie emperor, how* 
ever, jNiid no attention to tins re quest, and the miiiis> 
ter having heard of it, treated the king with great 
severity. In 1 526 the king Hed to his uncle at IK* 
japur and afterwards resided at the court of Ninun 
Shah, king of Ahmednagar, ivherc he (fi^. Wifli 
this king ended the gn^at Bahmam dynasty whulrhad 
lasted for one>huiidred*and*seventy*iuue years. ' 1 


List ov Badmavi Kimgs otf Bioak. 

*9. Ahmed Shah (removed his capital 
from Gulburga to Bidbr about 


1429) 

10. AU*ud*Ilin II. ... 

11. Humayan Sliah ... 

12. Nizam Shah 

13. Mahmnd Shah III. 

14. Mahmud Shah lY. 

15. Ahmed Shah II. 

16. Ala*ud*Din III. 

17. Wali Ulla Shah ... 

18. Kalim TTlIa Sliah... 


... ... 1484 

... ... 1434—1457 

1467—1460 

1460—1462 

1462- 1482 

1482—1518 

1518—1520 

1520—1520 

1520—1522 

1522-1526 


Tiik Baukjci) SiiAia Kixos of Biiuii. 

Knsam Bareed, who may be callel the founder of 
this line of kings, was originally a Georgpan slave and 
rose to be prime minister to Mahmnd SluUi IV. He, 
however, kept the king virtually a prisoner and practi* 
ciilly ‘rigned himself until his death in 1504. He was 
succeeded by his son, Amir Bareed. Afterthe flight of 
king Kitlim Ulla in 1526, Amir Hareed assum^ the 
complete control of state affairs. In 15'J9 the Bijapur 
king, Ismael Adil, marched with a large fiirce on Bular. 
Amir Bareed withdrew to the fortress of Udgir, leaving 
his eldest son to protect the dtadel of Bidar. The 
Oolconda king sent a force to his assistance, but they 
were driven back. Amir Bareod then appCtiled to the 
Berar king, Imad Shah, for assistance, and the latter 
marched with a large force to relieve his friend, but the 
Kijspur chief induced liim to retire. Amir Bareed 
theu sued for peace and eventually prevailed upon liit 
son to vacate Hidar and retire to Udgir. Ismael 
Adil having entered the city and taken possession of 
the palace of the Bahmam kings, sent for the Berar 
ruler .*an l on his arrival, he divided all the treasure of 
the B.)hmaiu kings among the surrounding states and 
I is own army, luiving first, however, allowed Imad 
Sliah to select wliat he wanted. Ho reserved nothing 
for himself, so os to avoid the imputation of having 
mode war for the sake of the riches < f the Bohmoni 
kings. After this the two kings retired to their 
respective capitals. Amir Bareed subseciuently joined 
t!ie Bijnpur troops in a campaign in Telingana. The 
Bijapur king was so pleased witli Amir Hareed’s con- 
duct during the vrar that he rasture.! Bidar to him 
on the understanding that he would give dp Kalyana 
and Kandoliar, but having once again obtained 
possession of liidnr Amir refiised to surrender the 
forts. The Bijapur king fiirthwith mordied against 
him* Amir obtained tlie asristance of the king of 
Ahmednagar, and a battle was fonglit which resulted 
in a victory for the Bijapur king.* Un peace befog 
concludedi^e Bijapur king and Amir Bar^tt^geliher 
invaded Twngana, wlu>re the foi mier died. Amir 

* Bm sod «f HistoriMl BstMspsce, OanMafs*** 4' 
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and the king of Ahmednagar, taking advantage of the 
unsettled state of Bijapur during the ragii of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah I., then invaded that kingilcim, and ihe king 
had to retire to Guibnrga. He, however, eventually 
compelled the allies to retreat, and he then re}>ained 
his capital, .\rnir Bareed died at Dnulatabad in 154U 
and his body was taken to Ikdar fijr burkl. 

Amir Bareed was suctHsetled by his son, Ali Bareed 
(whonssumtHl the title of Shah),in 154U. The Ahmed- 
nagar king, Murtusa Nizam, sent a force against Bidar, 
but Ali Hareed Shah liaving obtrined assistaucii from 
Bijapur,the siege was raised. Ali Bareed Shchdied in 
1 5d2. Ibrahim, the sun of Ali Bareed Sliah, suvin'eded 
to the throne. Nothii ig of note is recorded of this rd, jn. 
Ibrahim Bareed died in 1569, and was succeedcii by 
his brother Kasam Bareed II. Shortly after the latter's 
accession iicwosiittaiikixl and routed by liis son, Mirza 
Ali, and compelled to fiy. He found shelter in Bag- 
nager (Hyderabad), where he remained till his death. 

Mirza Ali Bareed ascended the throne in 1572. 
In 1609 he wiis defeat»d in liattle by the Bijapurking, 
tins invasion liaving been caused by Mirza Btu^*!! 
having failed to cede certain districts ns the dowry 
of his daughter whom he liad married to the son of 
the B(jnpiir king Mirza Ali Bareed was taken jiris- 
oner and sent to Bijapur. where he reinnincd until his 
death. The kingdom of Bidar then Ixi ame incor- 
porated with Bijapnr, ami .^li 'Bareed, the next in 
succession to Mirza, was appointed governor of Bidar. 


List op tuk Baki’.ki.) Kinos. 


1. Kusani Bareed ... ... ... 

2. Amir Bareed 

2. Ali Bareeil (first ^lmh) ... 

4. thmhlm Barecil 

5. Kasam Bureed II. .. 

6. Mirui Ali Ban^e l 

7. Ali Bareed 11. (Bidar was iuuor- 

ponited with Bijapur) 


1492-1504 
1504-- 1649 
1549—1662 
1.562—1669 
1669—1672 
1.572—1609 

1609 


In 1656 Bidar was hesicgiHl andttikenby prince An- 
rangzeb, tlmt strong fortrtws lK*iua snlxluetl intwciity- 
scn'cn tiays, i-hietly owing to an accident. Marjan, the 
euinm.andatit, lind dug a hole in tl le nvir of a bistioii, .ami 
had filled it with gnupowiler, rockets, and grenades. 
With his sons and personal followers he stood 
near this liastiun, and with tiie greatest courage ami 
detcrininal ion endcavi >nre<l U * n^sist the assault. J list 
then a rocket directeil against the liesiegers fell into 
the hole. A trenieiidons exiilosi<>ri folloAvinl, ami the 
brave commandant was mortally wounded. The keys 
c*f the fortress were sent to the prinw!, >vho entered the 
city the next day. l*i’ocj?ediiig to a moHi|Uo he caused 
the kntha to be reivl in the name of the emperor, and 
a killotlar was placeil in cluirge of the, fortn^ss. 

Bi lar remained in th" poss 'ssion of the Moguls till 
the first of the Nizams di‘c1ar<*d his indc|)endcnce, 
w'hen it submitted, together with tlie other Deecnn 
forts, to the Nizainate 
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if |SlJctP. 

^ fe^i^lDAR ifi an old town and fertread of conmd* 
cmblc liirttorical intercMt. It is tlx* cliief 
^1^^ town of the liidar diviaion and of the dia* 
trict of the aanie name. The ]M>pulatioii of 
thetlivwion is ;l,15rt,808, of the district 848, n57, and 
of the town 1 1,815. The area pf the division ia 32,811) 
H'pinre miles, and of the district 3865. The town is 
situaUtd about eighty niiliw north-west of Lingampali 
station, on the Nixam’s railway, imd about Hfty-eight 
miles east of Gullairn^i, on the south-east fMXition of tlie 
G. I. P. liiilway. The faiwii can be reached from eithw 
stittion in tliree days by tongii or six «Iays by bullook- 
esrt, the foriiuT hsid being ItetttT for traffic than the 
latter, tfidar is-built on a ctiarmiug plateau, about 2880 
fer^t alk)ve the level of the sea, and fully 500 feet above 
Hydcralmd. It was dwing to tlie salubrity of this 
]s>sitiun that Ahmed Sludi decided to transfer his cn}ntal 
there as related elsewhiu'e. Wlxui tlie kingdom of the 
Bulimiinis luul its fall, Alillarecd,thet]:tir«l of the kings 
of the Bareed dynasty, and its finit Slioh, (Usmiiutled 
many of tlie ancient buildings and domes which had 
lieen construetcsl about the year 1480 by the Bah- 
mani kings. However, much of interest still remains. 
During the reign of the Bahmani king Malimnd Shah [I. 
(1462—1482) the city must liave attained vast pntjmr- 
tiuns. A writer, referring to its condition then, says : 
'‘Soon, as if by magic, rose, some miles to the 
nortli (?) of Gulburga, one of the most splendid cities 


of India, or of the world. The great mosque of Ah- 
medafaad-Bidar was for centuries unequalled for 
nmple gramleur and solemnity, and the more delicnte 
beauties of the ivory m's^que, inlaid with gems and 
mothcr-o* -pearl, was long one of the favorite themes 
with whicli travellers delighted to illustrate the wealth 
and prodigality of the realms of the &r East.” 

The fortifiratiuns of the town and dtadel present a 
very striking appearance, and are still well preserved. 
The town is surroundt-d by a liigh wail with a dry 
ditch and glacis. There are bastions at intervals all 
along the walls, hut tuey are all more or less in a 
min^ state. The wall is surrounded oii all sides by 
11 brood fosse excavated in the rucks. The r niaiuing 
flank runs along a predpitous range. There are 
thirteen gates to th.; wall, dght of which ah; entirely 
closed, and these are instribed with writings (if lofliy 
sentiment. Witiiiu the city wall 6010 battlements once 
stoiKl, many of which have since crumhled to dust, 
while others have been Bubstitut.^! by ordinary 
walls. Ascending the Shall gunj by two flights of 
sixteen and ten steps resiiectively, the to{> of the 
ram)>nrt is rcniched, the inner glacis of which, with the 
Wills, is 50 feet broad, and might easily be transformed 
into a pleasant promenade. The wall is studded with 
battlenieiits, which are in many places eight feet high, 
and at every 600 feet dr so is a platform for cannon. 
From this gate, going westwards, the first large, bastion 
seen is the Fateh booj or “ detorious bastion.” Here 
there is a monster gun made of hongri, a blue metal. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE AT BIDAR. 


It lA twenty feet four incliei* long, the miixxle is 
one foot ten incheH in diameter, and the Imre is tiine 
inchoH. There is ai\ inscription of seven ilistiehes 
on this gun, in gtdd letters, beiiiitifully engniTed, which 
recites that the gun was manufificture l in the reign 
id Kasam llareed Shah, in the month of Mohurntm DK8 
H. There are two other couplets lower down, and still 
lower is a line wluch shows that the Inll weighed six 
iTiaunds and half a seer, and the ]N»wder one inanndaud 
ten seers, and that if it were wished to cjirry the liall 
further, ten more seers of powder should be adde<J! 
From the Fateh Ixmj gate to the Shahgunj is 1:150 feet. 
The archwiy over the latter gate is twenty-four 
feet high and twelve feet and eight inches broad, and 
from the top of the arch to the top of tlic bastion is seven 
feet, whereas at the summit of the gate it is nine fert 
broful. The ditch here is sixteen feet deep, and the 
wall, ^c«|>t near the gateway, sixteen feet high, and 
close to the girfMSway, on the right, it is 23 feet four 
indieslugh. Fhriher to the west there are thiee more 
guns with insiwiptions, two ImVing the date 1135 H. 
The naiheof Miduinied Kasain appears upon theseguns. 
A small gun, with & rod projecting from it, ties near 
this spot, tn another Wtidn is a gun four yanis 
longtidthaihoreofniiw inoheB, whiteaguh on an ^join- 
ing bastion is eleven feetloug, witharaunsleoftwof^t 
th^ inchas in diameter, and a bore of fourteen inches. 


The town (»f Uidar is divided at riglit angles into 
four parts, an«l in the centre stands a nmtid hlwk 
tower 71 feet liigh, called Chowpiira, which was con- 
stmctisl several centuries ago, arid which during the 
Hindu iM'riud was used ns a dijtninln for lighting knr- 
thic lights on festive occasions, (ylose hy this t«Aver, to 
the, south-east, there arc two walls originally bi:l<mging 
to a Hindu temple, of which no further tnwres v.ow re- 
main. The ronti from this structure, going staith wards, 
Icofls to the locality of the town csdled Pnnsil Taidim. 
(In the way ti> the Ohow]):ira iroru the Fateh diirwnza 
is the Grand Mosipic, and to the left the Juttm Muojid, 
which is a striking piece of ancient architwuare. On 
the same n sal ties the Hindu temple of Govind Maim- 
raj, at wliich place itinerant mendicants an; finl daily, 
free of cost, an«l gram! feasts are heiil twice u yctir. 
The locality situated to the north of the Ch«»wpani is 
called Manior Tnhlim. A short distance from Ohow- 
para ion«Is lead to Mnhnlnih gunj, the Cbeirtah kliana, 
and ribah gunj. Mahnbnb gunj is the idiief market 
of Bidar. The Cheetah kliana is. a building where 
cheetahs lN;IongiT^; tiV His Highness the Nizam are 
trained for hunting inifposcs; Furtlu*r on, lo the 
ihiglit, is on aroliway called Darogha Haman, not 
far from Wliich is the Shah gunj, leading to 
the travellers’ bungalow. Siddick Shah’s -.Talilim, 
to the west of Chowpnra, is a locality occupied 





exclusively by llrahiiians, an<l the p<ilice sufieriii' 
tenclent’a office, tlic jioiice quarter-guard, and the 
IMimde ground arv'. near by. Tiu: college, which 
is now in ruiiiH, is situated on the left of the 
travellers' bungalow', and close by is the Bidar 
civil dispensary. Kurtluir on, to the right, are 
the ruins of the house in which Na/Ar-ud-Dowla, 
the gmutlfinthifr of the pri<s(uit Nisaiu of Hydera- 
bad, was Isirii, and in whi('.h •Sikandar dab lived 
for three* years. A short distance away stands 
a large gate suruiount- 
ed by tninantis wliioh 
were built to per|ietuat(! 
the m e in o r y of Sy(«l 
NTr-muth-IMla-Wali Ktinna- 
iii, a great saint of Kirtuaiu 
in I'ersin, whose graiulson, 

S y (• «1 SImli KaliMMla- 
Sliikan. w'ent to Itidiir dur- 
ing the reign of Sultan 
Ahiued, the ninth king i»f 
the Biihnmni dyn.asty. and 
made him his disciple. The 
district d(K'.tor’s quarters 
are situated to the right, 
in frtiiit of the Thiil- 
gliaut gate. 

The ifUisjids, ]>alaces, 

Istths, gardens, and ]>ublic 
huihliiigs built in Bhlar by 
the Bahuiiini kings must 
have Ijccn numerous, ami 
of vast extent timl mag- 
nifieenco. The town still 
coiiUtiiis, even after thre.) 
centiirics of desertion and 
coriqinrative neglect, miiity 
rmnains of the grandeur (»f 
the Ikireed dynasty. Per- 
Imps the most remarkuble 
ruin is that of th<^ once 
sjdendid college, built alsmt 
the year 1-142 by Khaja 
(javnu. The greater part 
of it is said to luive Ixxiu 
destroyed by a guui>owder 
explosion in h»9 >. After the capture of Bidar by 
Aurungzeb, the building was used as barracks 
for a body «.>f cavalry, and as a jxjwder luagaaine, 
hit an explosion occurred, and blew up fiilly 
oiie-fourth of the (Hlitice, destroying one of the 
Cowers and entrances, and causing dreailful havoc 
all round. Still, sufficient of the huiUUng remains to 
afford some idea of its jtast lieauty. Sir Bichartl 
Temple, who visited Bidar in ISftl, says of it;-^- 
“ The chief obje ^t ijf beauty in the place was the ool- 
It^. The exterior ‘V»f the building had onoe been 


AMIR ALI 8AREED 


covered with exqtdritdy colored glaring in flcsal 
devices, of which there was still much remaimng to 
delight the spectativ. This building is perhaps the 
finest of its Und surviving in India.*’ The building 
of this college tiKik two years and nine montlis. It 
occiipieil an area of 205 feet 180 feet, and was 
entered by a large gateway on the east, on which side 
it luul two lofty towers about a hundred feet high, 
one of wliich is still standing. It is covered with 
encaustic tiles in different oolors in zig-zag lines, and 

is umamenterl with tablets 
on which are sentences of 
the Koran in wMte letters 
three feet or more in 
length. This tower, as it 
now stands, affords a &ir 
idea of wliat the superb 
edifice was in days long 
si n c e gone by. The 
rooms of the tower sur- 
Munded an open area 100 
feet srpiarc, in the middle of 
each of three sides of which 
WHS a laige Hfmrtment or 
luill 20 feet w'idc by about 
.02 in length, rising to the 
full height of the building, 
which is three sturics high. 
l<!ncU of these halls has 
a dome over the outer end 
Portions of the outer walls, 
es]K!cially those in front, 
have been covered with 
colored tiles, and a broad 
frieze along the top has 
been iiiscrilxHi with texts 
from the Koran in colored 
letters on a ground of green 
and gold. Khaja fiavan, 
the founder, collected a 
library of three thousand 
volumes ill this college be- 
fore^ his cruel murder was 
ordered by the master he had 
served so well. He was a 
SHAH'S TOMB, BIDAR. man of Icaitihig and was 

well-known for his deeds of cliariiky. What becatre of 
the books wldch he placed in the college is not known. 

Bidar is celebrated, amongst other things, for the 
manufacture of a speries of metal -ware which u styled 
bidri-ware, and which is referred to in the chapter 
on ** Manu&otures and Industries ** in this volume. 
A large number of articles of bidri-ware were made 
expressly for presentation to H. R. H. the Prince of 
* Wales when he virited India in 1875, and they now 
hold a post of honor among the collection of liadiaa 
curiosities owned by His Royal Highnsss. 
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Within A indins of . eight miles of BMor ere the 
folhwing tonka:— Audom. Koirwar, Korinjo, l*tt|nir, 
lilUkoimr, Kliiya, Jehan, Bowji, Koomor, Wadi, and 
Belum. Snipe, teal, duck, and other feathered 
can be found at any of these tanks or be . met with on 
the plains round about Bkior. Wild boor con be 
found near many of the villages, esfiecially where 
sugar>cane is grown. There biang no dense jungle 
dose by, the larger of the carnivora, such as tigers 
and panthers, are not found near lUdor, bat ^r 
abound in the sarh-khas taluka of Inkol, which is 
about tfairty-siz miles north-west of Bidar. 


eip 


UK fort of Bidar is oxtensive and <»f great 
strength. It was i-ommenced in 1^28, and 
finished in 14*11, the latter event being 
celebrated with great rejoicing. The fort 
is about three miles in circumference, and the walls 
are alsmt 5o feet high, fronted by three deep trenches, 
7-7 feet aide and 45 feet deep. The fortress is on the 
east side of the town. It is «»ne of the greatest, strong- 
est, and best preserved monuments of the Bnhmsni 
period. The fortifications are still in a giaal state of 
preservation. On the bastions are a large number of 
huge guns, one wliich is 28 feet bmg, and 25 inclu's 
in diameter at the muzzle, with a ninotcun-inoh bore. 
The gun is formed of Ijars of laminated metal, femnd 
with h«H»i>s, well polished and bronzed. Some of 
these guns bear the makers* names, as well as instruc- 
tions as to the chaige of powder to be used. 

The fort is entered from the south-east by a zig- 
zag passiige protected by three gateways. The en- 
trance gate is called Sharza dnrwaza (Lion gate), 
the name having been su^ested by the Diet that a 
pair of lions are curved on the buttresses. Beyond 
this is a gateway with a small elegant building dver 
it, the Nakar kltanti, where, at the present day, music 
is ])layed five times daily. The exterior of Uie Nakar 
klmna is covered witii encaustic tiles, on which arc 
floral devices m blue, red, and gold. Farther on is 
the Gumbaz darwaza, or Domed gate, w'bich is the 
largest gate in Bidar. Over this gate is a fine lofty 
dome, the interior of which was at one time ^minted 
in bright colors, of which some small remnantH cun 
still be seen. In the ijavemcnt under the dome is 
• a stone held in great veneration by Hindus. The 
ruined palaces inside the fort were all built of trap. 
One is known as the Bang Mahal, and was so 
named because its front was covered with colorefl 
It nw) at one time the royal palace of the 
kings of BkImt, and it contrins some apartments wliioh 
in foimier. times foimed portions of an old Hindu 
t^ple. The lower stoiy of the bnilding is now 
filled with Hihriti, and a number of steps must bo 
ascended to get to what is at present its ground floor. 


On the arch in the centre is inscriliod a Persian couplet 
expressive of adulation. The feunt portion of the 
building, wliioh is surrounded by a high wall, is now 
utilized as a district jail, but tiio bock jiurtlon 
deserted. There is a well lierc about 1 50 foot deep, 
with uu inclined plane used for raising the water to 
the upptur story of the palace, on whidi is a reservoir, 
vrhence the water forms an artificial cascad-, au<l is 
o«>nveyed by jupi^B to fonntnins in the court-yards. 

A second hiigc gun may bir sitcn a short distance 
from the Kang Ma^. It is fifteen ftet lung, rified, 
and mode of buigri metal, but it lias fallen down and 
now rests on its sule. It is, like most of the guns of 
the period, highly polish ‘d, and covered with inscrip- 
tions. To n aril th * gun, lin 's of ruined buildings 
have to be jmssed, among wliich is a magaziiu>, where, 
it is said, Mir Matial All Klum, the ktllsdar, was con- 
fined by his brotlicr Ni:niii Shah. The Tnklnit Mahal 
to the south is now a vast pile of ruins infcstnl with 
snakes. The (lujan palace ims the king’s private 
ntsidence, and in the Tir Kash Mahal, a building four 
stories high, the king held bis public audience. 

The cita-lel contains the mins of a mint, a Turkish 
bath, an arscn l. and sevcrul powifer magazines 
Another place of note is a ruinttd nnisjid close to 
one of the old palaces. This is an ivory mosipie, 
which has evidently b:s!n a building (»f considi^mble 
beauty. One of the larger bnildlugs still stainling is 
tlii> sixteen -pillared mos(|ue. It is 205 feitt long by 
■ 7 wide, and in additum to the eighteen piers in fr uit, 
and tiui walls r mnd the central cha;H;l, it has sixty 
round piers, (;»ch four feet three inches in diam(>tnr, 
which support the heavy naif. The roof is finished 
off with alsmt eighty -four low domes. The sixteen- 
I>illare«l mosque (sola-khamb imisjul) is so called from 
its having sixteen jiiers cx}H>sed on its front, two 
more Ixiing hidd n behind a {mrt of the adjoining 
IKilnce. There is no date on the building, but it may 
safely be assigned to the time of the Bahinaiii kings 
■>f the fifteenth century. Bidar is the head-quarters 
of the first tainkdar of the district, and of tlic district 
engineer. 

Thevenot, who visited Bidar in 1857, writes thtn. 
luaintly of the plaw, “ It is a givat town ; it is 
encompassed with brick-walls which have battlements, 
Old, at certain distances, towers ; they are mounted 
with great cannon, some wtiereid' liavu the mouth three 
feet wide. There is commonly in this place a garrison 
of three thousand men, half horse and half foot, with 
seven hundred gunners. The garrison is kept in good 
order because of the importance of the place against 
the Deccan, and because th^ are always afraid of a 
surprise. The governor lodges in a castle without the 
town ; it is a ricl\ government, and he who command- 
ed in it when I was there woslwother-m-law to king 
Changean, (French pronundatioh of Shah Jehan, 
evidently!) AurangzeVs lather, bnt having since 




deured the gnverninent of Brainponr (which Ik worth 
more), he iiutl it, IjocauHe in the loMt war that governor 
had made an army of the king of N’b:ia;>ur raitiC the 
aiege from before Kidar. Koine time after, 1 met the 
new governor u|Km the riMwl to I^dar, who waa a 
I’craiati of a good aaptvt, and ])retty well atrickcn in 
yeans ; lie wiia carried, Ijefont whom marched several 
men on fiMit, carrying bine banners charged with 
(iannw of gold, and after tliem came seven elephants. 
The governor’s palampiin was folIoAved with wtvcral 
others full of women, and covered uitit red'Serge, 
and there were two little children in one that was 
o|ien. Th<; Ijainlmris of all these {lalantpiins were 
tiovcrwl with plates of silver chamferred ; after them 
(taiiK! many chariots full of women , two of which 
wcnr dmwn by white oxen, almost six foot high ; 
and last of all came the wagons witli the liaggagc, 
and several I'nmcls guarded by tn.Ki|icrs.” 
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iHE ttiiiibs of the Bihmani kings at IVidar 
stand about five or six miles to the north* 
east of the town. Then! are ten altogether, 
and they iim all built on large oblong 
platforms, and consist of large sipiare buildings sur* 
mounted by domes similar to those at Golconda. The 
largest cupola of the whole number is that of the tomb 
of Ahmed Khali. He had this mausoleum built for 
himself. It lias a H({unre basement measuring fifty 
feet each side. The wall is twelve feet thick and has 
four arches in it tweuty*8even feet high. It is sur* 
mounted by a dome 120 feet high. The dome and 
walls were origiiiully inlaid from top to bottom with 
stones of various colors, on a gold ground, iuterniixed 
with inothor-o’-pearl. Time, liowevejr, has ohliteraterl 
these indications of Oriental wealth, and most of the 
inscriptions have unfortunately faded. One, however, 
can he deciphered, ft runs thus : — 


Should my hoart acho. my n^medy in thin— 

A cup of wine, and then 1 Hup of hliw. 

The inscription on the intnidus of the dome gives 
the genealogical tree of the king, <beginniug from the 
prophet Mahoimsl. The temb of Amir Barecd Khali 
is about half a mile outside the western gate of the 
town. It is approached by a richly oriiamctited 
Iniilding called the Nukar*kliHna. The mausoleum 
is a perfect gem of art, and so symmetrical in its geo* 
metrical c>iustruction that it does not appear to be 
as lofty as it really is. It stands on a platform 154 
feet square, built of dark grey nr brownish c1n<«e- 
gnuned trap, and about four and a half feet high. 
On this rests a smaller platfonn only a few inches 
higher, and 82 feet nine inches square. The tombs 
are mne feet eight inches tliick, and the four entrances 
are each thirty feet nine inches wide, and thirty feet 
ux in<^es from the threehold to the cusp of the arch. 


The walls rise to a height of 57 feet from the platform, 
and have been crowned with a neat border. The dome 
is about 57 feet higher than the square part of the 
building, and the spire at tlie top is 106 feet from the 
ground. The inside of the dome is ornamented with 
three belts of enamelled til^ with flower patterns in 
blue and green. At the spring of the arches are tablets 
with lieaudful inscriptions in gold on blue, and floral 
devices ; about each dexirway are ta'o circles ; and 
ill lioch corner four smaller ones filled witli interlaced 
Arabic characters. All tlie inscriptions are quota- 
tions from the Koran. Everything that money and 
art could do was evidently done in (xmiiectiun adtli 
this mansoleuin. Close by are a number of tombs 
which are lielieved to be those of Amir liireed’s wives. 
To the right of Amir Barced’s tomb is another dome 
cnshriiiing the reninins of Kasam Bareed. There are 
eighteen other domes, five of which cover the tombs 
of kings of the Bareed dynasty. Three iiiowpies, one 
large daroglia, a large well, and the sites of three old 
gardens are situated to the north of the domes. 
To the south can he seen the tombs of Zaiii*ud*Din 
Shall, Knnji Nislien, and Miikliiidum Shah Kadri, 
and a mosipie. In tlie lowlands are tivo other domes 
and a small moHi|ue. One of these domes covers 
the shrine . of Syed Sadat, and this is held in such 
veneration by' both Mahoniodans and Hindus tliat 
every Thursday a large concourse of {leople assemble 
there to perforin. their vows, ns well us to bithe in 
the reservoirs which are supplied by the tepid mincr.il 
araters isizitig from an adjoining spring, and whic!i 
are lielieved to l>o very eifecUve in curing skin 
diseases. In addition to their curative poarer, the 
reservoirs are reputed to work mimcles for anyone 
who chooses to immerse himself forty times in the 
water. Several less iinp-.irtant springs exist about 
this quarter, at the head of one of which, is a mosque 
built by the emperor Anrangzeh, with a stirring in- 
scription on it. Near the Thalghaut gate Is the tomb 
of Multani-Slmh, a'hicb is held in great reverence by 
Maliomedons. The darugha of Shah Abdul Fui:; 
Min-ulla, a saint, and grandson of Khaja Bandn 
Nawaz, the saint of Ghilbui^ is situated to the south- 
east of the town. It is expected that everyone will 
remove his shoes when entering this darugha. The 
tomb has its south gate handsomely adorned with 
blue encaustic tiles, and the door itself and the stone 
snj^rts on which it is hung are painted green. 

A short distatii!e outside the Patalvangree gate is the ' 
mausoleum of Shah Kalil*ulla*ShUcan, the spiritual 
guide of Ahmed Shah Bahmani. There are three gal- 
leries outside the dome of this, the lowest being fiftran 
feet brood, the secoml very narrow, and the thM quite 
open. In the Mme enclosure with this tomb are 
twoiithem, one of which is superbly ornamented. 
Amongst other mansoiettms near by are the sepal- 
chres of all the Abyssinians who succumbed at JKdar. 
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[[JMNABAD, ’which lit 
thirty miles by real 
south-west from Bidar, 
is a lai^ walled town, 
but it contains very little of anti- 
quity. The temple of Bhadra 
Eala (plate I.), which is the only 
building of ardueological note in 
the town, is only about a hundred 
and fifty years old. The temple 
has a portico in front, about 
forty -four feet wide, supported on 
pillars that appear to have origin- 
ally belonged to an older build- 
ing. The walls of the temple are 
thirty feet high, and over tlie 
shrine is a tower, rising to a total 
height of about seventy-two feet, 
and ornamented with a profusion 
of plaster, figures — some of them 
life-sise —painted in every variety 
ef color. 




PLATE II. 





iH I S place is about ten miles north-west of 
HumnaWl. It a])])cars to luive been the 
holy place of Knlyana in early days, but 
it fared badly in the iiitenictiiie wars tliat 
marked the history of the Deccan during the six 
centuries or soot strife for supremacy. Its greatest 
jKTiod of misfortune appears tolrnve lieen the oecusion 
when it was taken and plundei ed in iGoS by Khan 
Dndrau when he mvagi'd the country. 

The village is situated on the ctlge of a lake, near 
which fragments of cut stone are strewn about for more 
than a mile. 8]Kfciineiis of these have lieen sent to 
BomlKvy by the Government of H. II. the Nimm for 
arclueologkal exatnination. One relic (tig. 5, plate 
II..) is ill the Indian Museum, and another (the left 
and front part of fig. (5) is in the Bomliay Asiatic 
Museum. These figures have apjmrently been 
bmekets in a very clalmratu tem]>le now destroyed. 
The luaal of another of these figures (fig. 6, plate III.), 
in whidi the coiffure and jewellery are very clearly 
detailed, have lieen built into the wall of a modern 
monastic building in the village. In the village them 
are the scant remains of two temples, one a Ileniad- 
jxuiti temple, but little or iiotldng of tliis latter 
remuiuri but the central mandap and the vestibule 
to the principal slirine. Tlu: larger temple has 
lieen a structure of some pretension to elegance, and 
is probably a little older tlian tlie temple at Nihinga 
(plates HI. to YU.). The angles are all square. 
The style of oruamentation on the mouldings of both 
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PLATE .11. 



PLATE V. 




PLATE VII. 

Uic pillars and the ontsides of tho walls 
is very nearly tdniilar. .This temple is built 
of large stimes, in several cases not much 
shorter tluui the lintels, and has consisted of a 
large central hall US feet 10 indies square, 
supiKirted on foiir pillars 9 ftH>t 6 inches high. 
The hall was entered 1^ three porches, and at 
the hack or west side was the ante-chamber 
aidt two slender pillars in front. The central 
B<}uare and tlie side areas ore roofed in the 
usual way, and finished off in the manner 
shown in'plate Vll. 
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Loose Boulptiired slabs lie abont the shrine, ante* 
chamber, and elsewhere. One represents two warriors 
engaged in contest, and the cuiioiis head-dress of 
one of them is represented in fig. 7, plate III. 
One of the pillars is drawn to scale on the same plate, 
fig. 2. Latterly the interior has been used os a place in 
which to brdl sugar-cane, and the r«iof has liecn black- 
ened with the smoke (see plate VI.). The building 
has suffered much from lawli^srioss and from the 
eflbets of trees growing out of the walls, and tlie 
foundations have sunk, throwing the walls in places 
out of the perjiRndicuIai’ and upsetting the level of 
the fltx)rs (see plate V.). The shrine, w'hich contains 
a plain linga, is entered by a door neatly carved, witli 
a double line of human figures up the architrave 
outside the small pilasters. The figures arc all 
females, supporte<l on projecting brat^^kets, in various 
attitudes, some dancing (as fig. 7, plate LI., and figs. 
4 and 5, plate III.), some mule with snakes kiuiittnl 
round their thighs, and others in vnru^us styles <»f dn'ss 
or half-dress, for none si'ein to wear nnytliiiig but 
jewellery above the waist. 
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pHIS is a town with a population of alxuit 
111,000. It is fimrteCMi miles north-west of 
Humnalml and four u)ih44 fnnn Narayanpur 
oil the. old road from Tiiljnpiir to Hyderabotl. 
It is a pliuMj of some sist?, and in earlier ages it wns the 
capital of ibe Clialukyau dynast}', whose nde liiust liavc 
at times extended over a large anai, then known 
ns Kuiitala-Desn. This stii't'died from the Nerbudda 
river on tlie north to somewhere nlxuit the Tiingabhadm 
on tlie south, having the Arabian Sea fur its iKinlcT on 
the wast, \\lule it nsiclied to tlie (nHlnveiy river and 
lilt! eastei'M gli;.ut.4 on the north-enst and the south- 
east. When Knlyiinii first became the capital is not 
known for certain, but it appears tlint it was inuiie the 
seat of Government in A. D. U7J.1, and Avas extended 
and lieautified during t he years A. D. 1040 to lOSiO. 
In tile middle ages Kalyona was doubtl(!8.< arlomed 
with many Uirgc and splendid temple.- and jinlnces, but 
during the iWniuent wars t.imt for four hundred years 
devastnt«*d tins part of ihe Deccan, the Hindu buildings 
were destroyed, and the prewiit city isipurely Mahuni- 
edan. The mutinds rhav surround the (o^^n iiidier.tQ 
its greater extent in tnriier tiine.s, and on one side 
of it there is a large rocky knoll in Avliieli are many 
e.Ncavatiotis, all, howe\-cr, of a very plain tyjx;. At tlte 
entrance to the tempicM of Martiti then? aru two stones 
at the ends of tiie steps which liave evidently belong- 
ed to some o1d(?r shrine (see fig. 1. plate II.). Fig. 2 
shoAVs another similar stone taken from the enclosure 
I'oand a daroglia. la the surrounding country there 
ore doubtless numerous rock oxmA'atiuns, but pro- 
bably none of thein are of mucli account. 


n^a S a A . 

[JTH of Kalyana, nt‘ar Tiprad. is Aknngnnia 
Onvi. Thcrcare some well-sculptured pillars 
here in a verandah in front of a fcAv 
small lAKTOs, under Avhieh is a cave eottsist- 
ing of some very small cells. These pillars, lielonging 
evidently a much t^arlicor building, have liecn usoil 
to sup|X>rt the pr«?si nt A'crandah. but fcAV of the capi- 
tids or bases are fitted to the original shafts. Fig. 1, 
plate III., is a drnAving of one of the shafts. TIus 
style of oriiamcnt.'ition Wlongs to about the tiiirteeutli 
century. 
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T this place, Avhieh is alxnit half-way from 
Kalyana to Narayanpur, tlieiH* is a small 
lake with a teni]>lc on the shore, tuid this 
apjicars to Imve been reconstructed from 
materials of older and much lai-ger shrines, but nearly 
every stoiu! InMiring sculptnn! 1ms be»;n disfigured. 
On the outer side of the stones, whieli form the ends of 
the two or three steps leading up to the door, there art? 
carved figures of elephants. One t>f these is represented 
in fig. y, plate If., and another broken stone is sliuvvn 
in fig. 4. 
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I LANG A is twenty-fom miles n<irth of Knl- 
yana, and is situated on a tributary of tlie 
Tirna rivcT, and was once a place of im- 
pui'lance. There is u iSiva temple here in 
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PLATE X. 



PLATE IX. 

the IIciiKwIpaiili HLylo. Am will he ecen from plaie 
Vlil., the grnitml (ilnii im Moiuowlisit peeuliat* iu itx 
nrmnj^eineiit. The ]iureh uiul towers over the three 
MhriiieH luive. Ixh^i entirely ilestroyed, and the hiiildiiin 
in tntw liat-mofeil. The eentrnl hull Ih a squan*, h(l-^ 
fi^et. 4!iu'.h way, with si.\te(.*u pillai'M, arranged in four 
gronpH, the four pillar^ at the eonierH of the Hipiare in 
the middle Htandiug on a ])1atform a few ineheH nlmve 
the level of the floor. Themt pillara tire more elaiK>r> 
ately inonlded tliun the otherH, anil Itave thicker 
shafiM (id«in( cighUH'ii iiiehcH mpiare) with a dilfereiit 
Heul[itiire on each aide of the H«|iinra flat incmher just 
helow the trapiml. At the Ixiek and at (.>auh end of 
the hull a rtninll aiite-eliaiiilHT is MeriMUied off by 
two Mleinler (vilninns about nine inches sipuire. lOneh 
nnte>i'handM!r leads into a shrine. To each of the 
shrines there is an elegant cirved lia*nlt door. The 
drawing of that to the left of the hall is given in plate 
IX. The door is snrnimwlcil by a double architrave 
eurvwl with florid patterns, and luiviiig o\-4!r the cen- 
tre a figuR> of a seatRl Devi, indicating that the 
shrine tvas cousinuTited to the worship of s inie fortn of 
Parvati or Uhav.ini, the female comitcrpurt of Siva. 
The Ihisc of this temple, like those of most others fiMin 
the tenth century ouwanls, consists of luiavy and 
nnmci'ous mouldings. 

AtHhJPAMK* 

Kapusa. 

^S^H^ARI'SA is a walled village^ eight miles 
nortli-west of Nilanga. There art; a num- 
lipr of caves and small itmiples near ther 
platKi, but the coarse conglomerate churac* 



PLATE XI. 

ter of the rock not liaving Uien favorable for the e.\c- 
eution of fine sculpture, the ornamentittions liave been 
but clumsily cut. About a quarter of a mile to the 
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east of the village is n low but 
steep hill, at the south end oi 
which is a cave in ruins, and 
this probibly was of considerable 
height. For some distance 
along the iiice of the rocky scarp 
near the top of the hill there are 
no caves, but then the visitor 
ettmes to the princifutl grcai|). 

The first of these is (jf irrtignlar 
shape, 11 to 12 feet wide and 
18 t<.) 14 fret deep. None (»f 
the walls aro straight or per|Hm> 
dioulnr, the Imek wall bending 
backwards alx)ut 2 icet 10 inch- 
es, in the middle of which is a 
very rude image of n Jina •«* 

Tirthttiikanr, pcrl'eetly fentni*!- 
lesK, s(^ated with his legs 
crossed under him as usual, 
measuring ahout 6 feet 10 inches from 
the seat to the creovn of tlie heail, and 
C feet 1 inch from knee to knee. Souu! 
fifty yanls beyond this is one of the largest 
of the series, a double cave of two stories 
(plates X, XI, XII), very irregular in plan, 
and WitJghly about 50 fiset deep by 70 H;! t 
wide. In the uortli Hour of the nort-h side 
of the excavation there have. Inxin sixteen 
S()uarc pillars, of rough fonn, w’ith rudifly 
blocked-out bracket capitals, but nejirly all 
are broken through or n*tted dway. At tins 
bick is the shrine Htandiiig forward in the 
<»ve. The shrine is an oblong cell, and tlie 
surroumlings of the central figure, arc dis- 
tinctly applicable to Siva, the right luvud 
figure to Vishnu, and the left hitnd. to 
Brahma. The floor of the south half of the 
cave, is about 0 feet 5 iticlies below that of 
tlie other half, and the figures here arc so 
decayed as to be nearly imllstinguislrable, but they 
are ])robably tlu’i same as in the other Italf. A stair 
in tire left wall of the nortii hall of the cave lojvls t(» 
some apartments above, and the north one in whiuli it 
lands is somewhat in the style of the lower. It lias 
three pillars on each side, with a flat arched roof 
liAving a ridge pole along the centre. The side aisles 
are narrow and low. At the hock is a shrine, with a 
large square pillar let in the front on each side. The 
fronts of these pillars are each carved with a dwtunimhi 
(plate Xll). A d(H>r in the wall leads into the .south 
hall, which is about 80 feet by 54 from the front to 
the hack wall. The hall has four pillars along oa(.‘h 
wall. Three figures in the shrine ure alxmt 5 fret 
6 inohcB lagh, but these are very much defaced. 
They probably represent Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu. 
The next cave adjoins the upper floor of this lost, on 
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the north side, and consists .of a number of small 
a]wtuieuts. In these, arc rough figures and small 
shrines. There is a figure of Gaiiesa and others, 
proltulily Hnri and Vislmu. Fifty feet north of the 
large cave is another cave, known as Mahdeva’s, 
having an extreme width of <50 feet and being 69 feet, 
deep, with a fragment of a small srpiare cliattri in 
front for the nandi or hull of Siva (plate Xlll). 
The hall is about (iO fwt wide, and is 88 feet from 
tlie inside of the front pillars to the front of tlie 
slirine. The wof is supported by six lines of three 
pillars, each running from front to lack. Including 
the pillars in front, there am twenty-six in all, 
all ajjproxiinately square, exatpt four immediately in 
front tif the shrine, which stand on low octagonal 
plinths, and have shafts, with sixteen shallow flutes, 
then a thick square member, and above it the capital. 
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PLATE XV. 

the lower prtrtioii of it 1)eiii<j; a conoidnl friTHtrurn 
fiiit(}<l to the iieek ({tiate XIV). The ehriiu! iiiensiireH 
aljuul 10 Iw-'t h}’ 1 1 wide mid 8 high. The front Ih 
i^rved with tw(» rude dwiim] alnn, uieh leiming on Ium 
elnh. The dtior has a narrow* areliitravit and a alcn- 
dcr pilaster on cacti aide*, ontaidu whicli are tw'o huge 
Hiiakea. On the haaeineiit and helow the dwampihi ia 
an elephant. At the aides of the aouth door are a pair 
of tali inalu and female figiin.'s, the male in I'aeh uaat; 
leaning on a heav^* elnh, the feniah; attended by a dwarf. 
At the north dcHtr are aiinilar imira of gnardiana, hut 
without thedwarfa, how'i;vor ; and near the w’eat corner 
is the figure of a goat or nini (Og. 5, plate XV). 
The aiilea of the cave arc covenal w’ith large 
aeiilptiinta, hnt thcae are in many places mo damaged 
UM to Ih* iinintelUgihle. On tlie south Hide there 
are represented a numlMT ' of men with clulis or 
Hwonls, as if eiigngetl in coniliat, and Iwluw are twro 
eleplinutM and several hunuiii figures lleyond these, 
and on tlu^ return of the wall, are two figures wrest* 
ling, and aliuve them are two umilarly engaged 


(fig. 2, plate XV). The next 
figure liclow apiiears to be 
escaping from the next group, 
of which the principal figure 
is a tall man, holding up 
a sort of whip in his right 
liand, ns if about to striki! 
with it a naga w’hosc long 
n>ngne he holds with hin left 
liand. Tiie n.'iga has a human 
head and bust, with the hands 
joined in the attitude of sup- 
plication ; over its head is 
five-fold Kniikeho<sl ; whilst 
its tail is coibnl up lie!ow. 
To its left is a sinalh r sur.ki', 
or nagiiii, in a similar attitiuh*. 
Al)o\e and liclow are small 
figures, 'file next g r o u p 
(fig. 1, plate XV) is the 

common one of V'timlm or 
Vishnu of the hour’s head 
Tlient arc a nunii.er of other 
groups on these walls, smdi 
ns ViKlinii in the Knshnn 
nvatum, I’oprcHented as a tw*o- 
nniicil man liohllng n]> tin 
hill of Goverdhau over tlie 

flocks and herds of Viij. 
Kiitering the ciremnamhula- 
tory passage on the sontli side, 
the wall is omipied hy a scene 
13 feet in length (fig f, 
]»1ate XV). Whether tliis 

l•cpresents a seimc in the 

war of the I'niidavas or 

in the story of Rama is not very clear. On the 

hack wall is another large tableau (fig. 4). Below 
are seven figures, four of which np)»ear to lie weighty 
objects, either for building a ]iillar or sncrifieiug, 
and niiolher crouching below* at the foot. Alsive 

the ]iillar tw*u figure’s are stretched at ease looking on, 
and lielund one of them are two men, one with a club, 
a female standing between tliem. To the left are four 
men and a woman, np)>areutly dancing. Above tliem 
a man lies asleep, with three women attending on liim ; 
at his feet are three men in attitudes ns if liojiping ; 
and to the right of tJiis is a man with a long lx>w, and 
a female seated w'ith uplifted hands. On tlie north 
w*ail are groups of tall male and female figures, but 
these are much defaced. On the west side of this is 
the dour of a small irregular cell, aud to the IcR of it 
is a lai^ sculpture of the churning of the sea of 
milk. The story is one frequently tH)urtraye<l in 
sculptures, and may be briefly stated. In the Sat^ 
Yuga tlie gods or sums were only mortal, and, with 
the Duityas their enemies, they wished for ambrosia 
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to reader them immortal. Acoor^ngly they entered 
into an allianor, and collecting various kinds of medi- 
cinal roots, fruits, and flowers, tliey cast thein into the 
sea of milk, “ the waters of winch were radiant as the 
thin and shining clouds of autumn.” With much 
difficulty they moved the mountain Mandara, whhdi 
they used as a stiff ; of the ser]Xint Vasiiki they mudc 
a curd, and the assembled gixls taking the tail, and the 
Daityas and Danavas the head and nock, they Ix^an 
to churn the otx'an fur the arnrita or nectar. The 
latter were scorched by tlie flames emitted from the 
serpent’s inflated hoods, and were “shorn of their 
glory, whilst the clouds driven towards Ids tail by 
the breath of Ids mouth refreshed the gtals with 
nn’ivifying showers ; in the midst of the sea, Hari 
himself^ in the fl)rin of a tortoise (ktiriim). scrvivl 
as a pivot for the nuaintain as it was whirhxl around.” 
He was present also in other forms among the g(Kls 
and dciuoiis ; and “assisted bO drag the niunaivh of 
t'ae scrpiitit mce, and in another vast bisly he sat 
iijum the Huiiiinit of the. mountain.” With his energy 
he sustained the ser|K>.nt-king, and also invigor- 
ated the gisls. Ohurnnd thus fta* a thousand years 
the sea at length Ixtcmuc thic.k, and from it uprose 
(1) Siirahhi, the Ihhnlous cow of ]denty, tlie fiauitain 
of milk and curds ; (2) V'aruni or Sura, the. giKldess 
of wine, her eyes rolling with iutn.vication, and as she 
was taken hy the gods and rejected by the Daityas, 
the former were termed Suras, and the latter Asiirns ; 
(3) the Pnriyata tn^e, jx'rfuming the world with its 
blossoms ; (4) the trixip of Apsamsas or nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven; (5) the uaxm, which was seised by 
Mabdeva and placed in his crest ; (G) the Halahula or 
Halaknta, a ]K)ison, of wliioh the nAgaBt<Ktk possession, 
and which was swallowed by Siva ; (7) Dhunwantiiri, 
the divine phy^fdcian, ixihed in white, and bearing in 
his hand the kamauclalu or vase of Arnrita ; (8) iSri, 
the goddess of beauty, seated on a lotus, and who be- 
came the consort of Hari ; (9) the horse Uebaihsravas, 
:aken by Indro ; (10) Kaustublia, the jewel worn by 
Vishnu; and (11) Aravata, the elq)luint of Indrn. 
In the sculpture here a solitary Daitya has got 
hold of the tienil of Vnsiiki, and three others apjiear 
behind Itim, while at least tlurec staixd close by. 
HraUma and another gtxl — fimr-handisl — are alxive, 
and on the tup of Mount Mandara, used as a churning 
staff, Vishnu appears helping to twirl it round. A 
little to the north rff Mahdeva’s cave is an unfinished 
cell, and at twelve yards from the same is a cave 
locally known os Lakola’a To the north, and higher 
up the scarp, are several smaller caves and shrines, 
but all in a very rained condition. Near and 
round the north end of the hill are upwards of 
forty very small shrines, some dedicated to the liiiga 
and others to Vishnu. Nine miles north of Karusa 
is a solitary hill containing ruins of Brahmanical 
rock shrines. 


GrIR is a fbrt and walled town, with a 
strong citadel, thirty -six miles north-west 
from Hidar. During tlic wars between 
Delia and Hij.)piir tlds was one of the 
strongest forts in the llijapur kingdom. It was sur- 
rendenxl to ShahJehau’sci.iinn)nnder-in-ciu(‘f iu 163.5, 
after a long siege. Later on (in 1700) a great Ixittle 
was fought hem l)ctween the Nixam’s fbrees and the 
Muhrattas. 

j^aulcrs, 

AULAS is a fort alxuit twctity-five miles 
north of Riilar, with a {x)pul.atiou itf alxait 
^1^1^ 1.500. It is erected on the sjmr of a lull, 
namd. which a snuill river winds. It is 
an irregular oblong fort constnicrtetl (»f'so1i<l masonry, 
with Ixjld round towers, and an intcrfortalicc gnankxl 
by {xtrliils and storied para|K!ts. It was fortllio<l in 
the twelfth century hy the Waningal rajas. Mentuai 
is tmule of its captun! iu 1323, hy [irince Alaf K han, 
aiterwards Mahomed Taghlak king of Delhi, lie 
made two expeditious to the district, and on the sciioiul 
occasion he (‘aptun.n.l IVidar and Kaulas, artc^rwards 
taking Wurangal. In 13G4 the raja of W'arangal 
demanded the n.‘storation of Kaulas, which was in 
the ix>ssession of the Ilahmani king, Mohanicd 
Shah, and he stmt his st>u ti> recover it, but lie 
was defeated in the battle which took pliu'.c. 'I'he 
fort was struiigthtmod in 1.545 by Vanished Kutub 
Shah of Golcoiidn, who had IxKiu (xmipelled to n^tire 
tliere after being tlefeatcd when assisting the AhnuMl- 
nngnr king in a war against Bijajmr. 
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IPUPl. 


Sj^iSl^H I RT BEN miles tt> the north-east of Itidar 
is Bhttjrajn’s Siriiri, where there have IxHai 
at least four temples. One callul Ananda- 
])fthis lias thn%! shrimps arranged as in the 
Nilangil temple. The front has a screen wall, orna- 
mented witli sciilptimts of daiieiiig and other figiiri'S, 
witii three short pill<ai*s on it on catrli side of the 
entrance. The mandap is 21 feet wide by 22 deep, 
ami the side shrines open firum it through a small vesti- 
bule, but that at the liack has an nutu-charnber screened 
off hy two slender cmlnrans in front of it. In front of 
the temple stands a pavilion over a nandi. N&rayana- 
deva's temple is similar, with four pillars in the man- 
dap, which is 18 feet s([uare, but the side shrines 
want the vestibule. Inside the side shriiuis are 
figures of Sankara and Parvati on their bull, and the 
principal shrine now contains a linga. In the inner 
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HINDU TEMPLE MEOAK. 


whII tlioro urc ^okhlds or rocHiHiiPH, with UauiHiti uii*l 
MahiHliiiMuri init ou tiiu liniulK ovor tlioiii. Tlu* riMilti 
tuid Kjiin'H liMvi* Ihh-ii quito ilcwtrovt**! TIksni two tem- 
ploK iiro to lioloii^ to uii iigi^ not later than tlie 

HtHuiinl lialf of llie twolllli wnturv, probably Ixffbre 
the vine of the JiiugfvlM. A third temple, is known 
as MalikUrjiinaH. This has a inamla]! 18 AmT. by ]»> 
and one siimll shrine, on whieh a fragment of the 
sikhar or spire still survives in a eraxy dilapidabsl 
state with plain' faees and a slight nieliing at the 
e^irners. 'I'he fourth Uaiiple is a CHMiiplute ruin. 


horses and (lonies are dis[w)Heil of, for sums varying 
from Bs. 5() to over Bs. 1(XK). Tlie fair dates from 
the last eeutury, but fifty years ago it was almost 
(*onif>letely ruined on acieount of a crashing tinnsit 
duty then levittd u}Hm all rattle going to and return- 
ing from it. Sir Silar Jung I., however, almlisheu 
the tax some yeai’s sinra, and the fair now’ shows 
a y(!urly improvement in both the iiierc'ase in the 
iuiiuImt of hoi'sra offered f<>r sale, and in the general 
success of the fair. 

V V V ¥'fl V¥ p V If 


- - ^ ^ ^ 


Ipal^a^v?. 


T IfialgAnw’, seven miles northwest of 
Hiriiri, then* is a niiin'd teni[>le exactly 
like Anaiida|>Ala's at tln^ latter plaiv. it 
is aset'iided by a few' stejis, on the side- 
stoues of whitdi ara figures similar to those repre- 
sented on figs. 1 and 2, jilate II. In front of the 
temple has lieon a chavada or pivilion, but this now 
lies in rains. At Ciam'salNiri, dost' by, there is a 
similar t«m[ile. 



^al< 


y vaiei^aor). 

[ALEQAON, a town in the Bidar district, 
alsHit sixty iiiih's north-wrat of the 
tow’ll of Bidar, is ralebrated for its an- 
nual horse fair, held usiuilly in Novem- 
ber or December, when generally upwanls of 4000 



EDAK is the chief town of the Medak 
district, and is situated about fifty miles 
north-east of Bidar. The town is built 
on the nortliern and casteni sides of a 
fortified hill. The fortifications, which are now 
much decayed, ransist of two lines of walls, one 
round the base and the other epdosing the summit of 
the hill. The place is said to have been originally 
fortified by the Warangal rajas, btit it was afterwards 
captured by the Bahiuan rulers. 

W V V If If VII 

^MHj^EVENrY miles north-west of Bidar, and a 
fiBHEt hundred and twelve miles north-weat of 
Warangal, is ludur, a place with a populi hBa 
tion of 11,482. One of the chief oP 
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HINDU TEMPLE. 


intereat nt Iitdur, which is (he chief town of tlie Indur 
district, is n hill at the south-west of tlic town, upon 
wltich stniui the retnairiH of n large fortifu^ temple 
wliiuh was dedicated to llama, l^kslunana, and Sivat 
and which was built by Uugnualh Dos, who also 
constructed the lai^e tanks wldch lie at the south of 
the hill. The images which Isdonged to the temple 
are said to have been carried aiwy to Sirna(.Milli, and 
thence to Indalwai, not ihr off, and the building is 
now used for a very secular purpose, viz., us an office 
fijT the superintendent ol' the Revenue Survey. Ten 
miles south of Indur is a fine large sheet of water 
known as the Manchippa lake, and a similar distance 
to the south-east lies the village of Bichpalli, where 
there is an old ruined temple in the Dravidion style, 
which is of considerable architectural merit and inter- 
est, as it is built in an aiiusual style. It consists of a 
shrine, a hall, and a porch, and has an open pradak- 
shiua round the shrine*, in which are inscrteil short 
circular columns, surmounted by lions rampant, so 
often found in tliis style of building. The temple 
appears to have been a Vaishnava, 

a distance of fourteen miles, in a north- 
easterly direction from Indur, is the 
small town of lialkonda. Perched high 
upon flbe topmost crags of the hills of 
granite boulders which rise from the town diere are a 


MEDAK. 

number of curious watch-towers, ami some little 
distauce fn»ru the town is a ruined fort, the great, 
pmderous, and creaking old gates of which ore stHl 
uluseit nightly by a small guanl of Arab sepoys. 



nHn^nlllS town, which is fortified, lies on the 

SwHnSK Godavery, sixty miles 

from Nandar, and eighteen miles north of 
lialkonda, W’hertt it nestles amongst pic- 
turesque and rugged surnnuidings. It is situated on 
the old Secunderahod-Nagpur nnid, aliout 127 mill's 
from Hyderaliad, and about 15G from Nagjmr. The 
surrounding country undulates with hills of granite 
boulders, cn>wned with forts. This place was ori- 
ginally the stronghold of a jtetty but |H>werful raja, 
who paid tribute' to tlie Golcomla kings, and siibK- 
qnently to the Nisanis. In 17.')2, however, he 
attacked Nixani Snlabiit Jung, who, with M. Bussy, 
was marclung with his army from Aurangabad to 
Golconda, with the result tliat he w'as slain in the 
battle which ensued near Nirmal. In the centre 
of the town rises the largest and highest rock in 
the iieighbourlKHid, on the summit of which ore 
the ruins of the old ]>alace. An interesting feature 
in connection witli the main fortifications which 
surround the town is tlie fact that they are of Euro- 
fiean design and ernistruction, having been erected fay 
French otfic 4 irs. The fortificiitions are well-built of 
brick, freed with stone, and are, for the most part, 
in a gutsl state of preservation. 
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TEMPLE AT VEMULWAOA. ELQANOAL 


GATE TO JUCTIAL FORT, ELGANDAL 


S fi m ^lJiANDAL. the priiiuipal 
(own ill the KIganilal tUii- 
saHSK ti'ii't, iH oiiO'huiuIml-HiKl 
fnrtV’iiiilfte iidi'tli-east of 
Biilnr ami forty-two miles iiortli- 
wi'Ht of NVnraiigftl. Tlw^re is u fort 
in the town wliifh f<»\vers some liOO 
feet, above it, ami wliicli is iirotectwl 
l>v enjrirdliii};: walls ami fuiliticutioiis 
at (littcrent h?velH, as well ns rouml 
the bise. lii the eentro of the hill 
tlieiH? is a [MsrjKtiulicnlar r**ck, on the 
suininit of which is a Iianilsomo 
iiiosiiiio built ill the elabmile stylo 
of the Kutiib Slailii mosijiies at 
Hyileralwl, This is somewhat in 
ruins however. Half way up ti» tlie 
fort tliere is an old seulptunsl temple 
of Narasiiihasvami, w hi clt appears to 
have lx«n a fine stroiiture, and near 
the fort is the Idgnh, which has 
two lofty minarets. Close by there 
are a number of tondis. The town 
contains alMiut :)500 inhalutants. 
General Cunuinjfliam is of opiuiim 
('* Ancient Geography of India,” 
p. 5!' 8) tluit Elgandal was at one 
time the cajdtal of Telingaua. 



TEMPLE AT ANGNOOft, ELGANDAL. 



TEMPLE AT ANGNOOR, ELQANOAL. 
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temple at VEMUlWAOA. ELGANOAL. 



ELGANOAL FORT 


WALL OF JUCTiaL FORT, ELGANOAL 




THE IDUAH, ELGANOAL. 





I^HIS Ih tilt! name of a fortifleil lull nliont 
twelve MiilcK Hiiuth'mHt of Klgiindnl. The 
fort, which htiK an altitude of about 000 
feet above the Hiuroimdin;;; jilaiii, anti 1701 
feet above the nea level, Ik Raid to have been built by 
one of the Waraugal rajas, llaja Molong, whose race 
lias 1< iiig been extinct. It was taken from the Hindus by 
the first of the Kutub Siiohi kings of (iolconda alsmt 
A. D. 1.507, but ns Unja Itudm Deva of WarangalM’as 
Ixtsit^ed in his capital as early as 1000 by Malik Kaf'ur, 
a general of Alu-ud-l)in, it may liave first fiillcn into 
the Imnds of the Mahomedans at a much earlier period, 
as it is trtily twenty-»me miles distant from Wnmngal, 
The hill, which is really an immense rock, is in- 
sulated, but theni is a detnclu!)! hill on tlie south, nn«l 
several on the west, n< mo Ilf wliich, however, rise to 
m(»re than a fourth its height. The entrenchments are 
formed f>f huge bltssks of rtuighly-hcwn granite, piled 
one up 'll another. The west Cice is boumled by a 
precipice of ab-mt *J00 feet, on the edge of whicli is a 
}inm])et wall, with turrets continueil to the north, 
where there are several tanks of gorsl water. There 
is a lower entrenchment, wliich is continued to the 
east, and thence round to the south, where the en- 
trance tii'the fort is situatc«l. The east side is the 
only one where the fort could be carried by _ assault, 
and this ])art of the hill has been theref ire strongly en- 
trenched. The fort is now Iield by H. E.tlie Veshkar. 
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JllARANGAL ©IVISION. 







y ®f Wo pdip^dl. 

^liK nnciotit town of Wftnmgal, which licii 
«!ighty-^>evon miles t«> the north-east of tiic 
City of ilyderaljad, on If. il. the Nizam’H 
(iuarnnti^ed State Railway, is the ca{ntn] of 
Il the Wamiignl division, and, at the same time, 

•r‘^ the chief town of the district ui the same 

name. The population of the division, 
accordiiif; P) the oensns of IK'.U, was: — VVarangal, 
H5!l,l2R ; Nal^junda. d2 t:,617 ; and Mahahiih-Naonr, 
(174,049; making a total of 2,152,3l).'i. The city of 
Wamngal spinds at an altitude of 1,()5() feet above scji 
level, and on the watershed which separates the liasins 
of the <ji.)dnvery and Krishna rivers in the lower parts 
of their courses. 'I’lie siirroiiiKling ctaintry is very 
picturesi{ue, consisting of umliilating plains, studded 
with piles of sharp*pointe<l rucks, with here and there 
huge granite boulders and isolated hillocks, which are 
in some cases capjied with Hindu shrines and temples. 
In ancient timcn, Karimiilnbl, situnte«l a mile Pi the 
west, and Matwara, a mile to the north-west of Waran- 
gal, formed its two ]>rin(!i(inl suburbs. Industrially, 
the city is noted for its cnr|Hits, made of a texture of 


cotPm and wool. ( 'ar|)et-wuaving is carried on by a 
colony of Mahotueilans, said Pi Ijo the descsinrlants of 
Versmns who arrived at Wiirangal with the Mohomedan 
armies of invasion. The majority of rhe weavers now 
live at Matwara. There is a colony of fmtkaris, or 
siik-w'cavers, also at Matwara, w'ho manufacture pure 
silk and tussore fabrics, tlie raw material being ob- 
tained from (KKiuons produced in the jungle of the 
Paklial Taluka. In connection with this, it may lie 
mentioned timt, since the o(.)ening of the railway, 
Matwitra has liecome a town of importance, with fine 
broiul roads, and imiforinly-built houses and shops 
of (j(>thic design. The new W.aar, which e.'ctends from 
the railway sPition p> the old bastion of Matwara, is 
callml ‘Slutesar .1 img,” after Nawab Jutesar .1 iing, Baha- 
dur, who was once the sulxsilar of the division. The 
population of .Matwara has almost doubled within the 
last ten years. 

Waraugal is the nneioiit capital of the Hindu 
kingdom of Teliugaiia, which was founded about A. D. 
1()()7 by the Nnrapati Andhuras, and is believed P) be 
the HOfieiit capital of Andhara, finmdcil about 18 B. 0. 
Little, liowover, is known concerning this kingdom 
till 1808, when an invasion occurred under Aln-ud-«^in. 




TH6 OATE of VICrORV, WARANOAL. 
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SiiItAii of Delhi) who reigtierl there from I21into 1315. 
lie Mint hitt eunuch hIavo Malik Knfur with an army 
through Mengnl to attack Wnrangnl, but failed to make 
iiiiy ]iermHnoiit coiu^iie^t, the army being coin|ic11odl 
t. retreat after Hevero Buftcring. 'I'he pla^o was agitin 
bt'Hieged and taken V>y the tr(x>pB of tlte Km]>oror of 
Delhi, under Mulik Kaiiir, who ilirced tlie mja to pay 
tribute. In 1321, the i own waa once more iuve.’iteci, 
and was com (railed to surromler after a abort siege, the 
mja, l)i.s family, nrul a number of his courtiers and 
followetii be i II g 
made prisoners 
and sent to Delhi. 

Prataiia Itiidra. or 
" Ladar I leva,’* as 
he wastiieii Cidh’d 
by the iMahome- 
dan historians, 
was siiliscipiniitly 
restored to iiis 
kiiigiloin, but ho 
died in 1311. 

A few yeirs later 
t!ie eastern por* 
tion oftlie ki--g« 
doin (liiKsisl into 
the hands of the 
“Onjap.itis,” or 
“ Masters of Kie* 
phiints*’(the name 
of tiie llajiis of 
Orissa), the kings 
ofWar.ingid Ira ng 
k 11 o w n as tlio 
'* NamiHitis,” or 
".Masters of 
Men.” Tlv- Hindi 

rajas in 1347 
nia.le common 
cause with the 
Mussel in a n s 
against S>dt.n 
Mahomed Tagli* 

Ink. The Hindus 
egreoil to j>ay 

tribute to the Pahmani king, ns they had provionsly 
done to the etnpenir of Dirlhi. In 1371 thuseiHiiul Hah* 
inani king of (lulbiirgii dcfi'ntcd the Wiirangal tnaips, 
and this finally resnlteil in the loss of (iolironda. An 
miHiunt of this Uitrle will Ira iiamd in the chafitcr on 
the (tulburga Division. In 1 538 the raja of VVarangal 
demanded the restitution of the territory taken from 
him, and a war cunsispiently ensued, which resulted 
in tlve raja’s defeat, and tlie capture and execution of 
his son. The victory was complete, and an immense 
amount of accumulated booty was siraured by tbs ' 


Bahmani king. In 1543 the remains of the Hindu 
kingdom were incor[iorated in the dominions acquired 
by KuU Kutub Sbah, the founder of the Kutub Shuhi 
dynasty, with its capital at Ciolounda. 

In the centre of the town of Warnngal is a tomb 
erected over the remains of Abdul-Nubee'Shah, and 
at each end of the town are two substantial arches 
erected by Nawal) Framurz Jung Boliadur, a former 
first talukdar (colliratur), who also designed the fine 
garden close at hand. 

■ *{ ? ( & *'♦***•• 

0pf. 

The ancient 
fort of Warangal 
lie s about six 
miles south of 
Warangal city, 
and about four 
miles Houth'S'i'tof 
Hanamkon da. 
It is on the site 
of the capital of 
the oM kingdom, 
and is '•urroundod 
by two walls, the 
inner of ‘tone and 
the outer of earth. 
T hero are also 
vertigo* of a third. 
Of the outer 
earthen wall, Mr. 
11. Co use ns, in 
his Progress He* 
port of the Ar* 
clneological Sur- 
vey of W cstern 
India, 1894- 1895, 
writes : — " But 
the outer earthen 
wall, which is 
said to have been 
bnilt at the same time imd ’by the same hands 
(Hindu),.! am very doubtful nbouty since its gateways 
are decidedly Muhomodan I believe tlie wliole wall 
to be .Mahomcilan t'lo, and one thing lielps to convince 
mo of this, which is tirit an old temple Oiilled * L&tga 
giidi ' is almost buried beneath it at one point. Of the 
Uiird wall, which hal a circurn'erimee of nearly SO 
miles, there is unmistakable evidence, as vestiges of it 
. and its gates are found at various points. Between 
tlie villages of Timmapur and Norsimalligudam, ■ six 
miles soutii of Hanomkonda, there are tiie remains 
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of a gatowiiy, the great threshold stone meai‘iiring H* 
feet long.” 

The inner stone wnll of the fort Is said to have been 
conimenood in the thirtowth century, and is undoubt 
edly of Hindu origin, although the upper portion has 
Ijeen added by the Mahomedaus. It appears to have 
been commenced by Uaja Gan[»ati Kudra Ucva, who 
reigned during 1190* 

1258, and who also 
constructed nunior* 
ous temples and 
tanks, and built a 
large number of 
villages, all of which 
be called Gaiiu)>ur, 
uiler himself. Alter 
bis death, his widow 
Itudrama Devi, who 
succeeded him, and 
who governed the 
country vigorously 
lor 38 yCiWs, c»jm- 
pletod the B t o II 0 
wall culled Pedda* 
k o 1 1 a , and stir* 
rounded it with an 
outer wall of mud, 
sewiity feet high, 
called IhimikottA, 
which has two eu* 
trance 4, the Hmi* 
duM diirwii/.u (gate) 
on the cast, and the 
Hyderabad dtirwasu 
on the west, while 
a <lea]) wide trencli 
runs all round on 
thc' outside. The 
Btoue wall gave to 
the fort tJiC nnnic 
of “ IDka Si'a Na- 
in 
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garam,” whiclt, 
Tamil, is “ Orukal,” 


whence, it is popu* 

larly believed, is hauf-burieo TEMPte. wauanoau. 

derived the name of Warangal. The wall is built of 
immense boulders, and has four gates, but tlie nurtli* 
orn anil south jrn gataj are now closed. The other 
two bear inscrlptious in old Sanskrit and Teliign. 

There am iitimarona bastions dispose! at intervals 
abng’ the stone wall, the top of which is ycry wide 
Utidrama D^vi died aViut 121)5, and was succeeded by 
her grandsmi, Pratapa Rndra Deva, a minor, and the 
takatya dynasty, A nuinbtir of gr.inite 
)IH 8 t'l 35 feet high, bearing inscriptions in 
l^rit, are found .in various places, and there are 
Uiree beautifully ■car\*ed stone bulls opposite a 


hair*buric(l temfiie which is dciliciitcd to Mahdeva, 
In the eetitm of the fort there are four great kirtti 
stiunbhas, or “gates of victory,” lacing tlie cardinal 
points of the com])ass, in the centre of which once 
stcMxl the gr«Mt temple, little of which, however, now 
remains. Thei^e gates are carved in hard green 
stone, and arc in a reinsirkable state of preservation. 

Figures are cut in 

the stone, and 
rerain their outline 
unitii|)aired, almost 
as if they had just 
c'line from the hands 
of the st;ulptor, al- 
though they have 
probably been in 
existence nearly 
two thousand ywirs. 
They are alter the 
style of the lour 
gate w a y s to the 
Great Tope, or 
nionuinental iiiound, 
bt Saiichi, in tlte 
CentnU i’rovinccs, 
which Avas con- 
structed between 
A . I). 10 ninl 20, 
a King of tlie Sata- 
kiirni dynasty, who 
ruled at l*aithan. 
Only the sinithwest- 
erii corner of the 
temple itsell now 
remains, and here 
ii group of lofty 
pillars and lintels 
stand. OueoftliC-ie 
is a splendid piece 
of w o r k, and the 
gmtAvnys show; that 
• he temple itself 
must have been a 
grand structure, 
finer, iiei'haps, than 







most temples that die present goociation have now left 
to tlyein, and second only to the gre it Kiidra Main at 
Sidhaptir, in Nortli Guiorat. The iort walls nn l several 
of the buildings contain numerous fragmeiitA of carved 
stone elephants, scrolls, <icc , pmlmbly taken fknn this 
tom|>le. Near the southern gate tii're ore some ruined 
buildings which were usol for commissariat stores, and 
there is a structure near tlie western gate erected hy 
Shitab. Khan, the first Mahomedan compioror of 
Warangal. Another building, which stands near the 
northern gate, is thought to have been originally 
erected as a powder magazine. 
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^l)^lZs0^el-pillsSp0d[ ^ifcjnppl®. 

' BUnamkonda, or, as it is called in the Uparftalli 
inscription, Annmahoiidat is said to have boon, in 
I olden times, the capital of the Warangal hingdom. 
ft is situated .B2/mi1es ca<ii-noi'th>east of Hyderabad, 
and alHHit four miles to the south-west of Wamngal. 
It stands at an elevation of about 1,050 feet above sea 
leveljund has a {xipidation of about 10,000. It is the 
hoad>r|uarterB of the snbedar, the first talukdor, tlie 
divisional and district engineers, and the principal 
offidals of the Warangal distritMi. Since the advent of 
tlie railway the town lias Iwpn steadily growing in im- 
l>urtanoe. There is a i)ust office, a miiiiici[Mlity, a n<nt 
little Ifaptist cltaiiel, a civil dispensary and hospital, and 
a jail (where ooriiets, towels, &c., are manuflictnred'l, 
while buildings, Isitli private and public, are spring* 
ing up in every direction. A public garden, widt 
ornamental walls, luw also been laid out. Many years 
ago a largo ]Kirtion of the Hyderaitad Contingent was 
located here, and the bungalows of tlie officers are still 
standing, but tlie present European population numliers 
only about twenty in all. 

Hanamkonda is a great oentre of trade, and does 
extensive business with Hyderabad and the Eastern 
coast, the principal exfsirts being carpets, cloth, grain, 
oil'seed, cotton, hemp, hi<ies, timber, &c. There urc 
a fisw Mahumedan fiuuilies residing here, whose 
ancestors are belitiv^ to have come from Persia. 
They are engaged in the manufacture cf steel weapons, 
especially daggers, suords, spear-heads, and knive.'< 
with thick handles of ivory. Iron ore is obtained 
from the hill of Miipawaram, about fifteen miles away, 
where trace.H can still lie seen of the old furnaces 
which wore used for'ugos in the tnnniitUutnre of the 
famous Dunuiscus steel blade.s. 

Hanamkonda contains somo very interesting raliu^ 
Ilf antiquity, the great ** Thousand-pillared Temple ” 
undoubtedly claiming cliief attoiition. This temple, 
which is situated in tlio middle of the village, is unc 
of tlie finest muiiinnents ill the llyderabid territory. 

It is additionally iiiterestj^ig since its date and his- 
tory are both inscribeil upon it, thus connecting it 
w’itli the powerful dynasty of HaiiamkondH, of which 
Kudra I'eva was ivigning Icing in 1162. The 
temple was designed in the Chulukyan style, hut 
was, unfortunately, never finished. It is in tliw* 
sections, the whole lieing raised upon a platform 
tbout three feet from the ground. First, tliere is tlie 
reinplc itself, with its three shrines; tlieti, the reraaitis 
:>f the Nandi pavilion ; and, furdier on, the great de- 
tached pillared hall. The shrines in the' temple con- 
sist of threedetaehed cells of considerable dijneiisions, 
with a portico supported by a^t thrM;' hundred 


pillars, lliis portico is •pprosohadl by a filght of 
six stone stops, the lower one of which is • slsb 
of granite fhlly sixteen feet long. To the left of 
tlie lower stqi there is a small elephant carved out of 
granite. Over the . lintels, and at the sides of the 
door-ways to the reoeaaes, thiwe are groups of carved 
figures in relief, wlficb are of great beauty, those 
at the Bide8.rd]iretent females. The hall of the temple 
is supported on oplumns, all very richly carved, on 
one wfaiefe is a short inscription in old Telugn. 
^'hcre is another old Telugn inscription on one of the 
walls. A black polished stone slab near the gate 
to the temple is similarly covered with inscriptions, 
a translation , of which is given furtiier on. The 
Nandi pavilion has fallen, hut the bull, which is 
beautifully carved in black basalt, it tolerably intact. 
The great detached hall fedog the temple is a star- 
shaped structure with four entrances, supported by 
about two hundred pillars, which, however, are not 
so elaborate as those in the teihple. The building, 
though, presents a very imposing appearance, and 
is of very oonsiderabb architectural interest. 

Of this temple, ^Ir. Cousens w’rites : '* The building 
is evidently of two periods, tiie main block, contain- 
ing the three shrines and hall, belonging to the time 
of the inscription, whilst tlie prolongation or donblii g 
of tlie porch of this, with the Nandi pavilion and tim 
great detached pillared hall, are of a later time, pos- 
sibly after tlie rise of the Liiig&its. lam strongly 
of opinion that tlie temple was originally dedicated 
to Siva, Vishnu, luid Jirahmk. There are many 
oridences of this. At present tin' symbol of Siva, 
the /ifu/a, alone remains, imd thi» in the irest, one 
of the side shrines wliioliis not upp i.sLte th-.* big naiidi 
of the fallen pavilion. Tim shrine opposite the latter, 
that is, the oentre and principal shrine, has a small 
nnuccupicid iuKiguifican, xd/nnka, partly supported on 
mud rubble. ’Hiis shrine, I believe, held an image 
of Vishnu. Over the ante-chamber entrance is a 
group representing the Narasinha avntdra of Vishnuj 
while over that of the west shrine is a reiiresentation 
of the tdiulava of Siva. I am doubtful about the 
group over the east shrine ante-chamber, which seems 
to be Iiidra with his elephant. In this shrine, against 
the back wall, is a sditmia, with two slots in the top 
to hold an image, while above it, uversiit lowing the 
plane where the image would be, wore there one, a 
canopy projects from the walk This is pi’esent in 
the main or central shrine, showing clearly that 
it also held an image against *the wall, and not 
a Imya, which is always fixed in the middle of 
the floor. The Avest shrine has not this canopy 
liecause it has the large wbidi is the 

nri gin td ono. The profier position for the ball then, 
in this case, was facing ^e duine, aiid Iherefere 
placed in the middle of the hall at riffht to the 

' position of the great bull| without the tonipite at the 






fallen fwviUon, which hiceK the centriil shrine, where 
a Unga whs placed when the iwiditiotis were added. 
The Kmaller, which whk inside tius temple, facing; the 
Umja in the west shnue, iii>w lies, damaged, tu uiie 
side <if'thc fallen pnWIion." 

An inscription at the temple, written in Sri Kudra 
Dovu’h reign, is dated 1 102, and runs as follows : — 

“The Pfiet — May blessings attend the work of the 
builder ! The city of Hanumkonda consists of 
d20,00() miles in 
length, ealculntcd 
thus : - 1 yojeitor 
8O0 miles eipinls 
one desh ; 80 , moo 
miles— a niand.il 
or 320,000 miles; 
and this is the 
territory of the 
Hnnamkonda d y* 
nasty, worship* 

}>ers of Mahud(Nt, 
and this formt<l 
the ornament of 
tlieir lives. Knjn 
Kudra Dev a of 
the house of Ka* 
katia 1 May the 
administrution Ijd 
pros(ierous day 
by day, and last 
out the existence 
of the universe. 

His reign ran 
tlius ; — When he 
coinmenwd t h o 
building itf the 
* Thousund'p i !• 
lared Temple ' in 
1084 in VikMiiui 
.Shag, that is the 
epoch of the 
reign of the Itnja 
oi Vikramajeeth, 
or the year of 
Sainbiitli (other* 
wise 860 years 
ago), the temple 
was dedicated to pillar with insoription, 

Kudra, Siva or Maliadeo, Wasudeodeveshwar or 
\ isimu, Surlya Devaru or th? Deity of the Sun. He 
built this temple for the worship of the three gods. • 
Offerings and thanksgivings to tlie thinl ‘incarnation 
oi V'ishuu* or * Sukar Author,' tliat is |>crsunitied by 
the head of a female elephant with one tusk, who is 
said to remo\'e all obstacles, and is inttiked at tin 
commencement of ail|||^idt‘rt;^ng8 on account of his 
Iwing the God of Wisdom, nie ihiAl invocation is to 



Saraswathee or the Goddess of Learning. He invokes 
hU spiritual guide, Shri Rameshwar, and afterwards 
proceeds to describe the history of the fiunily of Raja 
Rudra, Raja Tribhuvanamala, the house oi' Kakatia, 
wlio was a brave dauntless sddier. Mala Deva was 
born to him. He was a terror to his enemies, whom 
he prosecuted relentlessly. To the teamed pundits, 
ami to those who merit^ his admiration, he was 
extremely merciful ami good. He used to keep his 

wife always hap* 
py. To the har* 
lots he was a 
terror. He tsed 
to worship Si vs. 
His son, Prolli 
Raja, was of a 
religious turn of 
mind; and ne 
would, after de* 
stroying his ene* 
mies, rajas of 
neighbouring 
kingdoms, render 
their wives wi* 
d o w 8. He was 
such a famous 
warrior as to be 
likened tu Rava* 
na, the ten-headed 
tyrant of Luck- 
now or Ceylon, in 
his exploits. He 
was ever foremost 
in buttle, mount- 
ed on an elephant. 
He was ever ready 
to go into battle, 
but he would keep 
his plans to him- 
self. On one of 
tliese exploits he 
vanquished Raja 
Guvind Raj, who 
pleaded for his 
life and territory, 
and the former 
spared his lift and 

i,ooo.piLLARCh TEMPLE restored the king- 

dom to him. Such were some of the glorious exploits 
ot Prolli Raja. His wife, named Muppomma Devi, 
was a paragon of virtue, and had a world-wide oele- 
brity. She was a peerless beauty, and had no equal, 
except in the person eitlier of Konisallia, the mother 
of Ramaclmndra, the seventh Author or incarnation 
of Vishnu, or his wife Seetha, or Eoonthi, mother 
of Raja Dhurman^j, formerly King of Delhi, or Lut- 
cbmi (Goddess of Prosperity), wife of Vishnu, or 
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Sechn, ivife of IiidrA, or Parwarthee, wife oi 

Siva, orMahadeo. Muppomma Devi gave birth* to a 

son, who was called Ru(ha Deva, the builder of the 

* Thousaad'pillared temple.' He was oelebrated as 

the most handsome man of his time. C!ould Nala 

KoobarO) the sou of Rtga Indra, be compared to him 

in handsomeness, or the son of Mahadeo Eumasasaw* 

my, or Indra himself, who holds in his hand the 

sword studded with diamonds, or Vitiuiu P Such was 

the transcendent hand> 

some fiice he (Budra) 

possessed. He had no 

equal in his skill of 

horsemanship, and his 

strength ufl)odyand 

muscle was so great that - 

a seeming touch of his 

linnd to an opponent ren* 

dered the latter hors do 

combat. In battle, when*... 

ever he was seen by Ills 
«• 

enemies to draw Ids lanv, 
they would at once dee 
from the 6eld, such was 
the unejrliig aim with 
which he delivered his 
arrows. He thus bv 
striking awe into his 
enemieH conquered cities 
His feudatory chiefs 
used to admire his qua* 
lities always. He would, 
at sight of a battle-held, 
gauge his movements and 
dire(!t his forces accord- 
ingly. He would protect 
the Bralmiins from all 
harm. The terror which 
he had inspired among 
the neighbouring prin- 
cipalities, notably of 

‘ Ohh^»rd’ (one (nf 56 tlint faluen pavilion, 

existed during this jioriod ), was such tliat tlie Baja used 
to remain night and day in trepidation of Budra, 
whose Jailap invasion he constantly feared. This 
died soon afterwards through dread of Budra. 
Baja Bheem, on hearing of Jailap’s death, invaded Kis 
territory, and after taking possession thereof proceed- 
ed into Rudra's dominionB, part of which he also con- 
quer^. Budra, on coming to hear of this, made pre- 
parations mid laroceeded to drive Bheem out of his 
dominions, ’’ 

Near Hanainkonda, about midway between Kan- 
pet and Warangal^ stands the extensive and palatial 
rendeiioe and the revenue ofl5ce of the subadar, or 
eOminisstoiiiier, of the Bastem division. The build- 
ings Item inaugurated by Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, 


a former revenue secretary to Government, some ten 
years ago^ when he was subadar of the division. 
Close by is a fine mosque, with tall tapering minars, 
unlike those of Hyderalxul, which are ornamented 
with gallenes and a profusion of plaster decoration. 
In fiict, these follow the lines of the great tnusjid at 
Delhi in their simplicity. 


Sysfen) 
Wcraijaal. 

In former ti mes, 
d.uri II g tlie of 

Mahomed Burhan Ali 
Khan Daukar Singh 
Nadir- lid- 1) o w 1 a, a n d 
0 1 ii e r 8, the administm- 
tion was conducted on 
tlic following lilies: — 
Katdi pntti or group of 
villages, numooring ten 
or more, liad nn aiudian* 
iindarorestiinator, whose, 
duty it was to go touring 
through his pntti just 
before the harvest time 
of each of t he four crops 
or fusals of nhi, tnhi, 
kliarif, and rahi, apprais- 
ing the standing crop 
of each field. After such 
appraisement, he would 
obtain on the document 
the signature of the 
tenant or renter, In token 
of the approximate esti- 
mate of the crops, nml of 
liQOO-PiLLARED TEMPLE. the renter's satisfaction. 

After preparing hucIi an endorsed estlin!it.e, field by 
field, for tlie wl.ich circle, the estimator would suhniit 
it to his inunedintu dcjiartmontal siqierior, the n:iih of 
the porgana. This officer, after (Hilleeting tlie estimate 
for all pattis of his pargana, would submit thorn to 
the Bade nnib at distiict hcad-fpiariers, ^^''amugal. 
Here the estimates underwent ordinary cheek, and 
after compilation wore submltteil to Hyderabad, 
where, after final check, the adjustment would take 
place, t»r., of deducting from the total revenues the 
cost of the "sihandir” or military, and that of all vil- 
lage papers. The balance so left w:oulil lie paid over 
to the zemindars or middlemen rateably, the authori- 
ties having previously obtained fixim them bonds 
agreeing that they would individually be responsible 
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for the efficient nnd due adminutrAtion of the portion 
of the state fanned nut to each of them. This was 
known as sarhasta. 

For H short f>eriod Hidayet Alit Risaldar, held 
as jnghir the Warangal circar in trust for the main* 
tennncc of triNips under his command. But the ad- 
justment, as iMforc, used to toko place at Hyderabad. 
After this jaghir was sequestrated, Mr. Kalph was 
appointed zilladar, but his unwarranted intei^rence 
in the collection of revenue resulted in his removal 
from that office. His successor was Mr. Dighton, 
who retained office till 12H6 Fasli, and his dis- 
connection was also the result of undue interference 
in revenue matters. The office was abolished with 
his relinquishment. The same year saw the intro- 
duction of the post of talukdor, the first nominee 
being Mabomeil Nawaz Khan. Hu was removed 
during the year, and about the end of it was succeed- 
ed by Mir Ashag Ali. In the . following year 
Mr. Oighton, coigointly with Hnridas Kishen- 
doss, a banker of Hyderabad, ttiok, in forni of 
two-anna di re'«, the cirenrs of Warangal, Kfaamvm, 
Elgandul, ail Aramgir. The terms df the lease acre ' 
-that the above firm were to meet, from the two-anna 
share on the collections of revenues, all exfiendi- 
ture on account of such collections anrl other estab- 
lishments. Tliis lasted till 1241 Fasli. This joint- 
stock company did not personally administer the 
circars, but entrusted, or leased them out, for the most 
|>art, to zemindars. Before doing this, however, they 
ascertidned what was the amount of revenues 
derived from each village for the preceding decade. 
This being done, they fixed the demand, which gave 
them a very fair profit, and which left a margin of 
gain to the zemindars who had lease I the holdings. 
Whore, however, they fitiled to come to terms mth the 
zemindars, they kept such holdings to themselves and 
diiwcted tluir management. Mr. Dighton introduced 
a land measurement, which put a bigah down at •’«,0(i0 
yanls, CKpial to 70*71 sqimrc yards* For this pur- 
ptme a ntpo, measuring 7*7 yards, was used An 
assessment of Rs. 2-h-O per bigah was put on land 
whereon was planted or grow’h the smmchi tree, the 
hark of wliich produces a dark pink dye. I’addy culti- 
vation in abi and tabi was assessed respectively at 
Rs. 1 5-0-0 and Rs. 17-0-0 per bigah- Those of 
the renters who preferred paying in kind or produce 
were allowed to do so. In this way they would be 
allowed, fr>r tlte harvests id* kliarif and rabi, 10 
mmnds, the remaining 10 or 9 or s out of each 
kandy of the out-turn Iming retained. (A kandy 
eqiMlled 20 maunds of one cwt. each, or 2,240 
{Humds, or 1,120 seers for total mauiuls.) For* 
paddy during abi and tain harvests tlw firm 
would allow, out of coclk knnrly, to zemindars 12 
maunds, to “ kushbaahes " (or persons who were not 
purely agriculturists, but mther men who had setaindc; 


for a time unly^ t^ir trades arid pnofessions and taken 
to tillage as an occaHi«>nal pursuit) betwem 0 and 
10,*atid, to the other tenants, ** maunds In the in- 
terim of the five years* contract there arose a grievons 
dinagreement between Mr. Dighton and his partner, 
rasuitiug in the dissolution of the firm. In 1242 
Fanli Mr. Dighton, in his own person, renewed the 
lease till 1240. The only material difference between 
this and the former loose was that, instead of himself 
administering those villages where tlie zemindars were 
unwilling to accept f he sarbas^a. he made them over, 
for superintendence, to Rawal liaghana. When this 
lease also expired in 1246 Fasli, he drew* up another 
during the f tlluwing year, which was to have remain- 
ed eflbctive till 12.56. Tito terins were like those 
of their predecessors. Raja Chandti IjoII was dewan . 
when the first loose was taken out in 1267. This 
digniUtfy held uflioe till 125 i. Owing to a change 
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o( fninistry, Mr. Dightou was called on by His 
Highness ^e Nisam to surrender his saibastadar* 
idtip. This order, or ouininondi fonnd him on tour. 
His agent and vakil, Asain AU Klian, who always 
stayed at the Court of tlie Nisatn at Hyderabad, being 
apprise 1 of the order, examined his accounts and 
discovered that His Highness’ (lovernuient owed Mr. 
Dighton iburtt^eii lakhs, which he liad deposited from 
time to time in the Government Treasury over and 
above the amount that had fallen due. The Treasury 
returned to Mr. Dighton the fimrteen lakhs, and he 
accordingly surrendered his snrbiistadnrship. Kaja 
Hishen Cband then fosik ov<w the tliree circars, hut 
reliuquisheil them in 1257, when Nawab 8iraj-ud* 
Dowla assumed office as dewan. Assam AU Khan, 
late vakil to Mr. Dighton, next took charge of the 
circars in the same year, but soon afterwards, at the 
command of H. H. the Nizam, he handed them over 
to Rajah Shuiuboo Persliad, from whose hands they 
passed into tlte hands of Salar Jung. Altho^^i Mr. 
Dightou’s reUnquishment, and the taking chiirge of 
the circars by Salar Jung, occurred in one and the 
same year, namely, 1257, not one of tlie sarbas- 
tadars had entered upon the administration of the 
circars. Mahomed Oostnan Klian, on behalf of the 
Government, was sent down to Wanuigal to take over 
charge as soon as . Mr. Dighton had delivered over 
tile <;ircars, in 1257. In 1258 Nawnb Jamabud* 
D«^)wla succesided, followed in 1259 by Lutfullah, who 
held the circars for ten mouths. Jamal 'Ud-Dowla 
again took over cliarge, but was quickly succeeded by 
Mfdiomed Oosman Khan. He was relieved byGoolnm 
Takli, who, ns a two-anna sliare talukdar, adminis- 
tered the estates in 1.62 Fasli, At the end of the 
year Nawab Siraj-ud-Dowla was about to succeed to 
the office of dewan a second time, when he died. The 
late Salar Jung about this time assumed tlie f’rime 
Ministership. In 1263 Syed Molued-Din was ap- 
pointed as talukdar on a salary of Rs. 500, which 
post he fillol till 1269, and he was succeeded by 
Nawab Kassin Zar Jung, vffio held it till 1274. There 
was one sade nsib and several pargana naibs. The 
salary of the former was Us. 200, and tliat of the lat- 
ter between Rs. 20 and Us. 25. During Mr. Dighton’s 
riffitne the eade naib drew Us. 300, paigana Us. 40, 
havildars of two grades Rs. 10 and Rs, 8, respectively, 
the tax collector Rs. 8 per mensem, while, as 
partner ()f Handas Kishendass, Mr. Dighton’s col- 
lecRohs anutmlly amounted to thi^ lakhs and twelve 
thousand rupees. During the succeeding ta'o terms 
when he entered intoeerbasta lumself, the collections 
reached three iukhs and twenty-five thousand, and 
w:hen he took rmt a lease for ten years the realisation 
exceed^ Ihose of the preceding terms by ?5 thousand 
annually/ None of Mr. Dighton’s successors ever 
sncceeded in readbmg his figures, and Syed Mohied 
Din alone v^ssnccessful in bringing up his collections 


to a level with Mr. Dighton’s. Nawab Kassin ttae 
Jmig beat the record, but Nirrigonda liad been 
added to the former |Nuganiu. In the month of Abaii 
1275 Ptisli, Uie ziila buudi or formation of parganns 
or sub'divisions into districts commenced. Thus the 
district of Khainara was organised by the nggrcgiition 
of die circars of Kltamam and Waraugal. In 1276 
Nawab Nazim Jung was removed from his post of 
talukdar, and whs succeedml by Swanii Ran. He it 
was who stopjied for ever tlie battai system, or pay- 
ment in kind, and introduced, instead, cash iwynients. 
This found favor with the ryots generally. The 
principle wlopted was the conjectural estiuiutc of die 
Htimding crops, and wliencver any measurements lie- 
came necessary, Mr. Dightun’s formula of 5,000 sijuare 
yards per bigili was resorted to. SubsiH|uently, wlien 
the Revenue Board came into existence, they ruled 
that the standard measurement of u bigah should be 
only 3,600 squ ire yards. Tliero arose, in conseiiuence, 
a gtievance on the part of the ryots, who complained 
that die assessment increased in proportion to the 
reduction elTected in the extent of a Idgah. 'riiis was 
remedied gradually by the reduction of assessment, 
acconling to the mnnner in winch circumstances jior. 
niitted, wltidi led to a large tract of virgin soil 
bdng brought under the plough. Alxmt tliis time 
(1279) Swarai Roo was transferred, and was replaced 
by Malioined Hnnif in the same year. The latter died 
in 1282 from the effects of injurit^s recdlved in a 
gunpowder explosion at the Government magazine, 
Warangal. The explosion tcaik place wliile he was 
siqierintending the pulverisation with crowbars of an 
explosive wliich liad formed into lumps. Mussi Razza 
Khan then took charge of the district. Hu remained 
there till 1 286, when, on transfer, he was succeeded 
1^ Govind Rao, who had cliarge till 1293. During his 
r^me the revenues rose to Rs. 1,758,686. He was 
relieved by Mahomed Ahdul Baki Sahib, who in 1298 
was Hucce^ed by Nawab Framurz Jung Boliadur. He 
took charge of the district, as first talukdar substan- 
dvely, in Furwardi 1296. The subjoined statement 
shew's the revenue from 1291 to 18u0. The annual 
average increase of Rs. 463,642 has efl‘ect from the 
latter half of the decade, viz., 1 296 to 1300. The 
above increase, it need hardly be noted, has refisrence to 
the time of Nawab Framurz Jung’s administration. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1291 

... 1,819,462 

1206 

... 2,170,634 

1292 

... 1,408,064 

1297 

... 1,958,629 

1293 

... 1,758,686 

1298 

... 1,983,123 

1294 

... 1,876,984 

1299 

... 2,171,188 

1295 

... 1,724,764 

1300 

... 2,176,596 

Total! 

Rs. 8,086.060 

Totiti Rs. 10,406,170 


Increase during last 5 years, Rs. 2,318,210, or over 
23 lakhs rupees. 




CARVED FIGURES, 1,000-PILURED TEMPLE. 





K AZIPETy 4 iMkiiii on th$ Nimin’s rulway 
flighty-sevoQ imlm from Hyderabad, is 
called a junctvm, but as the ccmnecting 
line to Chan^ has not been oonstrocted 
(see (diapter on “ The Nizam’s railway *’), tiie station 
is not yet entitled to that appellation. The country 
from Ghanapur is undulating and almost entirely a 
jungle, the railway line continuing on a fiilling gra- 
dient. The trunk mod frtan Hyderabad to Hanam- 
konda runs alongside the railway almost tiie whole 
way to Kaapet. A series of pillars, about twelve feet 
high, stand on the road to the left of the railway. 
About forty years ago these {ullars supported the old 
telcgn^h line to Hanainkonda. On approaching Kazi- 
pet a huge black rock, with two horu-like projections, 
is seen, this being formed of smaller rocks piled np 
and standing about 1 20 feet above the hill, so that the 
eminence can be seen from miles round. This rock is 
called Illadikenda, after the village of that name close 
ly. There are three nnall temples on the hill, said to 
have bear built ages ago. As at Hionagar and Jidikat, 
there are several natural pools near the rock, and they 
form a pretty lake, which is covered with water lilies and 
wild a(]tiatic flowos. Almost opposite to the station 
u another huge rock, which, as well as tlie one men- 
tioned above, forms a peculiar feature of tlie place. 
When the railway was under construction these bills 
w«re infested with bears and pauthers 'which were 
the termr of the neighbouring villagers, bat they 
have sinoe been exterminated or driven away. Thf9% 
is a wuting-room at the railway station, and a neatly 
laid-out garden in the enclosure. Eatipet abounds, 
in all directions, with tanks that afford splendid duck 
and snipe shooting in the season. The village of 
Knipet is situated about a mile to the east of tiie 
station, and contains about a hundred houses and 
huts. A domed tomb dose by, from winch the 
vEk^ takes its name, was built by Syed Shah Afriul 
Biaboni, who died about forty years ago. He was on 
ascetic of a very piona order, and was the fother of 
the present imsi, or high priest, of the place. An 
annual frur is hdd st Earipet. His Highness the 
Nisam invariably visits the adjacent shrines when on 
. tour in tiiese ports. 

u to M sota 

HERE are two templcjs at Muddikondo, one 
dedusated to Siva,* and the other to Vi^n. 
Both ere situated on an isolate rook half 
a nule to the east of the village, and one 
n^e to toe stiitto of the Eanpet railway station. In 
toape toe rbek teaentoles a flattened dome, and its 
•nifline is witodat vogetstion of any kind. The 
oitoijunfaeiioe of the rock at the base is about 


1000 yards, and its greatest altitude from the sur- 
rounding country about 200 feet. The only pdnt 
from which the temples can be reached is the nwth- 
west side, which presents a gradual slop some 600 feet 
long. On the suath-west side (if the rock are two 
fantastic tors, standing side by i^idc, liaving a 
pile of four and five stones respectively, which in the 
remote ages miut have formed unbroken monoliths. 
Tludr respective lieightsare ah<iut 50 and 60 ieet, and 
they can be seen almost distinctly with the naked 
eye in tlie direction of Ilanarnkonda (in the nortii) 
from a distaucc (»f over five miles, and from otlier 
quarters also from n considerable distance. 

The temple to Siva is named Nuttu Rntnn])pa, and 
tlie other is known as Rama Cliendroswami. Roth 
are still nse«l by worshi|>|iers. Tliey belong to tlie 
Dravidian stylo of architecture. The pujari or 
custtKlian is an Aiyawar named Unmanjali, to whose 
tirigiiuil ancestor was granted, im makta, nr fee sim- 
ple, the village of Ayotchhapnr, which is said to have 
passed in sticoession to the present holder. The 
village, which lies about half a mile to the east of the 
rook, contains some twenty -five or thirty thatched 
dwellings. The hereditary grantee pays to Govern- 
ment fifty rupees per annum, while the revenue 
derived therefrom amounts to from Rs. 175 to 
Rs. 250 according to the out-turn of cro|)B. 

The temple dedicated to Siva is of hexagonal shape 
without a basement. The {lorcli, w'hich faces the 
south, is supported by right pillars, four in front and 
four in the rear, the former being plainly carved, 
while the latter are roughly hewn and squared. The 
length is twenty feet, with a passage six feet wide 
running the whole length, end having a raised plat- 
form on both sides two feet high. Near the wall, on 
each ride of the portico, and resting npon the plat- 
form, but detached from the wall, is the figure of an 
attendant with four arms, one of which carries a tri- 
dent, the second a rattle, the third rests on a club, 
while the elbow of the fourth arm is pressed against 
the side, the palm pointing outwards, and the thumb 
and forefinger bent across it. The door leading into 
the sabah mandap or council hail is twenty feet 
square. lo the centre is a nandi (bull) in a kneeling 
posture, resting npon a pedestal. The nandi is in 
basalt, highly polished, and has bells and beads, ex- 
quisitely carved, encircling the neck and hang^g 
over the body. This nandi is placed between four 
pillars, plainly carved and supporting a massive roof, 
the beams bring ponderous slabs of granite. The 
ceiling is formed by one sqiii|||to bring counter-rank, 
vtito another square laid over ft, in such a manner as 
to form equilateral triangles at each angle, the figure 
in the centre bring diamond-shaped. Tlm door of tiie 
shrine feices west, the bull lookingeast. To toe north 
end of toe sabah niandap is an alcove, which is 
entered hj a raised tioorway 4 feet by 2| feet 
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The Unga ie not visible above the pedestal or altofy 
which is so plnced that the linga is exactly below the 
hole that has been made fur ity and through which 
the devotees anoint the idol. The legend relates 
tlut this liTigaj unlike its prototypes, is of divine 
not artificial origin, -Tid it is accredited with per* 
forming miracles. The roof of the mandap is snr* 
mounted by four bulls, one at each corner. 

Xoar the temple, about 2(>0 paces away, is a kund 
or hollowal cistern, 1 25 feet in diameter and circu- 
lar in sltape. It contains water of n greenish hue, and 
the supply is said to lie inexlianstihle, and the cistern 
unrathoiiiabie. The cistern is also said to lie of nutiir* 
al formation, and of a shelving nature. There are 
two other cisterns, of smaller (*apacities, in the vicin- 
ity. A needle or obelisk stands near the west side 
of the temple, made of one slab of grey gnuiite, 
enxtted on a Inse two feet square and four high. It 
is of (jctagonal Hha])e up to over half its height, and 
the remainder assumes a circular shape (total height 
twenty ieet) to the top, which is crowne<l with a 
miniature porch of masonry, of modern cunstructiuu 
no doubt. This is evidently a substitute for theurig* 
inal, which must have lieen all in stone, similar to 
other obedisks erected beside mmilar temples in otlter 
l>nrtH. Worsliip is still tvirried on at tliese temples, 
wliich, carrying os they do jiyramidal sikras, corre- 
spond to the Dravklian design. 

There arc three smaller temples situated in the 
village, two of wliich are in twinship, while the third 
is some distance off to tlie north. Only one of the 
twins deserves mention, the other being so utterly 
dilapidated, and the designs so obliterated, tliat any 
attempt at description might prove fiir from correct. 
The one tliat deserves mention is still used for wor- 
ship by Sivites of the village. The court-yard or 
({uudranglQ, which in the remote past enclosed both 
the temples, is now indicated by only a crumbling 
gateway, which shows umiiistukablc signs of Inivlng 
been prevented by recimt renovation from disappear- 
ing altogether, like the wall. This temple, like its 
twin, lias its entrance facing enst-north-eaHt. The 
pondi consists of four pillars arranged in a mpiare, !) 
feet lugh, with iiam{x>t walls on either side, 3^ fe.*t 
high, and 4 feet wvle, the |mssage being 3 feet ivide. 
Tlic temple within measures 22 feet square. The 
siibah mandap contains in the centre a nandi in ba- 
salt, 4 feet long and 3 feet high, having a fine polish; 
and elaborate carvings of garlands, liells, and other 
ornaments, encircle the neck, and extend over the 
hump, withers, and haunches. The coundil Itall con- 
tains several |iiUars. The lieams of slabs resting upon 
tliese pillars are ponderous, and the roof overlying 
them ail — a flatteneil dome - is 10 ifeit^ iiushes lii^i. 
There is an alcove at tbsL south end- and anodier 
one at the north end a4joinii^ the shrine, which bitter 
contains a small Unga resting upon an altar 18 inbbes 


high and 4 feet long, both of whicA are in hualt, high- 
ly poliBhed. Tite images Ganesha or Ganpatii and 
Lakshmi his wife, placed erect on the pan^ wall tpi 
tlie temple at the north, appear to have found their 
way there at a comparatively recent period* An obe- 
lisk, which fecee the entrance to the temple, stands 
ten paces off. It is about 25 feet faij^ the bate on 
wU^ it stands being 8 feet square and 3 feet high. 
The shaft or column is made of a solid Uock of gran- 
ite, carefully and smoothly dressed. Up to rix feet 
from the base, the shaft b square, and the remaining 
length up to the abacus is octagonal, tapering gradual- 
ly to the end. The abacus is a flattened spheroid, 
and snp)K>rts a miniature mundap having a nandi as 
the central figure. The sister obelisk, which is a few 
paces from it, is the same in all respects, save that it 
has an abacus of basalt elabcntiteiy carved and well 
polished, and cuntidus foliage and festoons arranged 
in ooncentric drcles. 

The third temple to the north of the village is of 
oomparatively modern construction, and does not 
contain any architecture worthy of notice. 





^T present a natural track exists between 
Hanamkuiida and Pakhal Lake, and this 
is passable in fur weather, hut a proper 
carriage road tliroughout the entire length 
of the tliirty miles is needed. This rood has been 
sanctioned, and is to be righteen feet wide with a 


clearance on cither side of six feet. 

After passing Laklinapalli the road passes through 
dense jungles, and it is considered unsafe to travel 
over it after sundown, os wild beasts are known to 
infest the neighbourhood. Several water-courses, at 
present unbridged, are crossed, and there is a large 
irrigation canal called the Narumpet river, which hiu 
Us source in the Modanapet tank. This stream flow’s 
from north to south, and, after forming a junction 
some miles below with the irrigation canal flowing 
from die Pakhal Lake, forms the Garlah river, which 
is reckoned among the tributaries of the Krishna. 
The Narsimpet river is rendered impassable in the 
monsoons for a fortni^t at a time at each freshet. 

To metamorphose the existing wilderness of 
re^ns where centuries ago villages and towns once 
Bt^, supported by the peaeeful^ and blessed industries 
of the husbandman and the artisan, into at least smi- 
Ung meadows and bright and happy cornfields, will he 
a herculean task. A serai is to he built and many 
other improvements mode at Narsimpet in the course of 
time, so that the village will vie with any of her sistor 
head-quarter tahttls in punt of substantial public huild- 
. ings. Then the plaoe will assume im air of importenoe 
which it does not now possess. TbsK is a sort of 

. ■ h 
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Qwropolis some 400 yards to the north of the village 
known as the darogha of Syed Jamal-ulla Sahib Kadri 
Shoid. It is unwalled, and duclcises some thirty-fiiur 
tombs, standing in a qtaoe sixty yards square, 
said to be the original area of the enolosute and 
pcdnted out as such by thetahrildar himself. It is pro- 
posed to rebuild the darogha at Gktvernment expense 
and renovate sranc of tlie old tombs Oist decaying. 
There is a tradition oonueeted with the existence of 
the darogha. It appears that over a hundred years ago 
Narsimpet, with otlier villages and towns of Pakhal 
taluka, was farmed to Venkat Lutchmi Nursa Jagan- 
nath Dbarmaraj, styled zemindar of Paklial, who was 
in tlie service of H. H. the Nizam. On account of 
the maladministration of the zemindar, who also 
threw olf all alittgiance to the soveraign, the latter sent 
a force of horse and foot under tlie command of the 
said Syeil .lamal-ulla to punish the disaffcoted chief- 
tain, Venkat Lntchini, who had his residence at 
Narsimpet. He liad some troops allowed him by 
H. H. the Nizam, which lie, of course, employed 
against the force brought by Syed Jamul-ulla. An 
engagement took pLicc soniewltere beyond the site 
of the present darngiia. Here, seated under the cool 
and grateiul shade of the town Ur trees, away from 
tlie fierce heat of the iioon-duy sun, the wliile watch- 
ing the fight going on iu tlie distance, Venkat Lntclimi 
told his attendants that if ever he sliould fall in the 
fight that was I'agliig they should inter his remains at 
that very spot. He had hardly risen after expressing 
tliis wish when a stray bullet iiy a strange coincidence 
struck his ibrelieud, killing him on the H|iot. His 
horse, which was standing hy, was also struck by a 
bullet immediately alterwaixls and instantly killed. 
Master and steiHl were then buried side by side. 
Tliis extraordinary circumstance attending his death 
led his ou-rcligionist'« at tliat]S!riod to build a darogha, 
no vestige of which, however, is left behind after 
this lapse of time. Half a bigah of land, granted 
as iiiam, and which adjoins the western ride of 
the supiKised boundniy or Uinits of the darogha, is 
brought under cnltivatioii as ocuarion arises, and 
the revenue therefrom is devoted to holding an oorus, 
wliich is altogether a local assembly and is not a fixed 
institution. The chieftainV tomb is the largest to be 
seen here, is buUt of stone in lime, and brick in lime 
above that, ami stands eight feet high. This was 
renovated in 1296 FasU by liiyed Fassi-ulla, the 
tahrildar. Beytmd Narrimiiet the road leads into 
the wilds of t^skhal, which form an impenetrable belt 
in places for miles rbtmd, and thence passes on to the 
lake, which is one of the laiT^mt in tlie district. It 
lies to the east of Narsimpet, the head-qwirters of the 
Pakhal taluko, and six miles distant from it. 

. Aoooidiiig to on old Hindu legend the formation 
of tfaa lake was due to a miracle performed ly a 
ift tf M aa in time of &ja Pertab Bodra, who 


himselfasristed, it is said, in the achievement. At the 
time of the alleged miracle, the raja was staying at 
his country residence, Pakhal town, about three miles 
to the west of the lake. The legend runs that the 
king, having conceived the desire of constructing a 
lake, summoned all ids courtiers and high officials 
togethor, and having apprised tliem of his intentions 
commanded tlicm to find some person or persons 
capable of carrying out liis gigantic project. Diligent 
enquiries wt>re duly made by these functionaries, but 
with the result that no fit person could be found for tlie 
undertaking. After a time, howiwer, an itinerant 
magician presented himself liefore the king, and 
offered to undertake the great work on the condition 
tiiat the king would find him an assistant, a man 
jxmsesring dauntless coiuage and infinite |)uwcrs of en- 
diurance. Sucli aman, however, the king failed to find 
among his subjoi'ts, so, rather than suffer his long- 
nursed project to fall to the ground, he detennined 
upon placing himstdf, disguised as a peasant, at the 
service of tlie magician as tlie embodiment of valour and 
endurance. Tims disguised, lie rejxiiriHl to the aUsle 
of the mugirian at midnight, and said he liod come, 
under the command of the king, to assist in the work 
that was to be undertaken by the magician. Tliere- 
uiKin the hitter hamled to liitn a pick -axe, taking 
a basket himself, and botli walked out of the 
town in an easterly direction, the )M‘asant leading the 
way, followed closely by the magician. At starting 
the magician enjoined his assistant, under pain of 
death, to on no account look Ixthiiid liirn while en- 
gaged in the work. After going some distance the 
magician directed the assistant to commence picking 
the ground with the pick and so proceed straight on- 
wards. Tills iiegun, the rnagicinn ] licked up tlie 
earth dug out by the pick and drop|)ed it lieside tiie 
furrow made, and directly this was dune the hills in 
the vicinity, ns if in tacit obeilicnce to tlie will of the 
tnaju^iiau, moved UKlily and mpidly from their 
natural iiositions, making a treinondous ninibiing noise 
and causing tlie earth to vibr.ite. One of tiie hills, 
the largest among them, oilieil Cliilka (jiittoo, is 
said to have ma le such a terrific noise that tlie dis- 
guised raja, more through fear than forgetiiiltiess, 
immediately turned his head in the direction whence 
the noise pnxseeded. At that very instant tlie hill 
ceased moving. The magician, noticing wliat liod 
iiappened, became angry with liis assistant, and said: 
“It is on account of voiir tiiniditv that the lake cmilii 
not be mode larger. Y our funner labors, however, 
now plead for your dlsobaiiUeucc, which otherwise sliould 
have cost you your life. Why did the nija, instead of 
coimng Itimself, send you ^ I shall hold tiie raja 
rwponriblefiir thus spmimg this intended work of mag- 
sificowe.” Raja Pertap Rndrn, unnerved at tins tiueat, 
at once replied :-^‘0 magirion, I am the raja, and 
1 plead for mercy,” explrimng at the same time the 
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naaoD of hli diigcdse. Th« mAgidAn pardoned tbe 
tronAgreflAor, but as fiv aa the ground was jmked or 
otberwise murked by tiiem so for only was the lake 
mode. 

The artificial bund of the lake is some 2000 yards 
long, with an average height and width of 25 and 50 
yards respectively. The greatest depth of water 
close to tlie western bank is from 30 to 40 feet, and 
that towards the centre of tlic lake some 20 or 80 
feet more. The area of the lake is abont 25 square 
miles, though in the dry months this contracts to 
18 square miles. When the normal level of water in 
the lake is raised 3 feet, the by wash known as Shitab 
Khan’s gundi begins to play, causing an overflow 
of over 25 feet in width. The bank along the mar* 
gins of the lake and tlie Hlo|ies for tlie most part are 
clothed with trees, tamarinds principally, some of 
which are of enormous proportions. Trees yiel<Hng 
wild and edible fruits grow below tlie outer fruirgin of 
the bonk. The trees having creej)^ growing along 
thdr stems, interlacing each other and their boughs 
in a web* like fashion, form an almost impenetrable 
forest, and tliis is the haVdtat during the greater part 
of the year of tigers and other beasts of prey. The 
northern and southern banks — the funner lieing a spur 
of the hills to tlie east, an l the latter a range of low 
hills some 25i> feet in height~-are also covered with 
large umbrageous trees from base to summit. The 
lofty hill or spur which juts into the lake near the sou* 
tliem bank assumes the appearance of a promontory, 
and is also tliickly covered with trees. The westeni 
bonk shows a preripitous bluff or cliff*, the height of 
which is some 400 to 500 feet above water level. 
The ridge presents a plane surface sufficiently large to 
allow of the building of shooting boxes and private 
chateaus thereon for the accommodation of gentlemen 
and thrir fiumlies seeking a change. Of course^ before 
any such thing could be attem[)ted, the jungle would 
have to be cleared. Grass grows plentifully in the 
regkms round the lake, and attains a bright of from 
6 to 8 feet during the monsoon. It is burnt down 
at the beginning of the cold season, the miasma whirii 
lurics in it, and which, if suffered to remain unbumt, 
presents a danger to health, bring thereby to a great 
extent destroyed. A oattle*fly, known among the 
inholatants thereabouts as gav^ eigay, a species of 
the tsetse fly of Africa and Southern America, infests 
these regions daring the monsoons, at tlie commence* 
ment of which the larvtu deposited in the preceding 
year are hatched. They prove such a tormentto botib 
man and beast that no man dare venture into these 
jungles till the. grass and undei^wth have been 
destroyed by fire. THs fly measures some three 
quarters of an inch long, and a quaiter of an indl« 
thick. 

A chronogram slab of granite, measuring 8 jfeet 
long and I foot broad, with ancient Tel^ chonic* 


ters, expressed in Sanskrit, engraven tiieretm, s t a n d s 
at the maigin of Shitab lUian’s gandi. The writing 
is not ded|feerable, on acconnt of the broken and 
otherwise defeced condition df the slab. Hus stone 
was fimnd lying on its fece on the virit to the lake 
eff Kawab Mirsa Tt^l Ali Beg Bahadnr. 

Tradition relatea that Shitab Khan, having 
been informed that there woe a treaanre trove in 
the bed of the lake, gave directions to breech 
the bund in order to drain the basin. The draining 
over the spot where the trove was supposed to be 
buried was bring excavated when Baja Pertab 
Rudra is said to h5ve appeared to Shitab Khan 
in a virion fay night, and to have printed out 
the true rite of the hidden treaaure. Acting npon tins 
virionaiy revelation, Slutab Khan the next morning 
excavated tids place, and discovered the treasure, the 
proceeds of which he devoted towards the filUi^ in of 
the breach, which was done with some slabs bound 
together with lead bracings. No trace, however, of 
the lead lawtliiig is to be seen. 

The promontory known as Ghilkalgatta, described 
above, is entirely surrounded by water during the 
rains, when it is inaccessible except by boat. In the 
liot weather, however, when the water in the lake is 
reduced to a lower level, the hill is accessible, but 
from one ride only. The lake abounds in alligators, 
otters, turtles, and fish of various rises and species. 

To the north*east of the lake, and four miles from 
it, is an anrient* Hindu temple in a state of decay, 
which is visited fi>r the purpose of worship by the 
nrighbottiing villagers daring the festival of Sivaratret*, 
where, after they have bathed in the gundum or reser* 
voir, l^e devotees make offerings of fruit and flowers 
and sacrifioe of riisep to the shrine. The road lead* 
ingto itia strewn with large atonea and boulders 
almost the whole distance, end la ooniequently im* 
passable both for oart and htane, and tiie journey 
has to be done on fixtt and not without diflSeulty. 
The gundum ia situated witiun the limits of Sum* 
pat Kurwa, while the temple itself stands, it is 
supposed, in the boundary onoe occupied by the 
anrient town of Pakhal. 

The gaur, or Indian bison, has its baritat in the 
jun.’les north*east of Pakhal in the Sumpat Kurwa 
limits, where it is met with in small troc^ of 
ten and twelve. None of late years, however, have 
been ba|g^, and this prrfaaps is due to tite iinpene* 
treble nature of the jungle. Peafowl, partridge, quail, 
spur and jungle fowl, are fimnd in oertain parts of 
the Phkbal jungles during the cold weather. Sam* 
bhnr, wild boor, and wild okxmt nrilghu, ate also met 
with sometimes. The water of the lake is of a light 
uerifie gravity, surii as is found in wells having 
brings, anff il palatable. There anfimxr aluioeeto 
tite lake. The condition of the lake is at <uid 

has been, inimioal to Govenunant intereiV^bat the 
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propoMd to spend some Rs. 42,000 for repiiiriug 
and rawing the height of ccrbiin unioiitH, im well ns 
the bailding of houses ou or near to tiie sito of the 
aneient town of Pakhtil, with a view to re-colonwntion, 
win c^nduoe no doubt to the material benefit of the 
Govemmeut revenues, as that would be the means 
of opening out the resources of tins large ti^wt of 
country, whioh has hitherio lain for n succession of 
decades in a sterile and unproductive condition. The 
lake is fed by tltree small streams which flow into it 
from the eastern side, and which ture priiiclitally hill 
tofrents. Some 1 4 or 1 5 inolies of mitiiUll is sufficient 
to make the lake brim'full. In spite of the waste 
which occurs thrtnigh breaches, the lake irrigates 
over 20 , 00 ') higalis, brining in a revenue of a littU* 
over Bs. 120, OuO anntuilly, the assessment l)cing 
levied at fram Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per bigalu Having 
r^rd to the rich fertility of the sfnl, however, it is 
thought that the assossinent might he rrdsed to Rs. 12, 
provided that the deserted sites of the once impulous 
vUlages lying round about the lake were repopulated 
and the jungles about these parts entirely cleared, tlie 
arable lands being thus brought under the plough. 

^gnrjplcs. 

S HIRTY miles to the north-esast of Warangal 
is the large Ramappa lake, on the further 
side of which is a group of temples in the 
same style as the great temple at llanani* 
konda, in fiict they appeur to be of the same age, and 
were proliably erected by the same builders. The 
principal temple consists of one shrine with a great hall 
before it. The arrangement of the pillars is some- 
what different to the usnal plan, and a marked feature 
are the figure brackets, which, springing from the 
shoulders of the pillars, support the overhanging cor- 
nices. The decorations upon the pillars, the door- 
ways, and the screens are very profuse. The sik- 
hara, or tower, is complete, and built entirely of 
bricks, which have been moulded, where necessary, 
to suit the design. Upon the north side of the temple 
is a smaller one, whioh has also its bri<dc okhara. 
Between the two temples is a square inscribed column, 
with the same symbols as surmount those at Hanam- 
konda and Uparpalli. On the south is a pllareil ball. 



» H IS is the largest reservoir of water in the 
Misam’s Domiaions. It is situated forty 
miles north'east of Warangal, and six 
mUaa to the south of &llavoy, on tiie road to Muliur 
|*y|j^npaa. Ik has several feeders, and over 100 


tiipwre miles uf laud drainage, the feeders being 
imumtain Uirreuts. The lake has one monster bieach, 
IflO f ix't dec[) and 20 U iei.'t wide, which would cost 
over a lakh to rc|n(ir, and which is tradilioually said 
to have iMseumd prior to the Mahomedan conquest. 
Notwithstanding the hreacii, the water-Hpread is six 
square miles in extent. The surplus water flows 
uortli-(‘as|, ami runs into the GtMlavery, debauching 
nt Nngarani, a distanct' of iilxmt thirty miles, 'fhe 
streiim along its eouinkc is fc<l by smaller ones, beJP>re 
it joitts th<‘ Godavciy. If the birach were repiired, 
the watiT-spreotl would be quite thirty miles, and the 
catuils n>)vv iu disrejinir could he used to convey water 
as fir (IS KnlasWiir, near the hanks of the Godavery, a 
distance of over tiiiriy miles, thus irtigatiug the lands 
along its coiirsc. Tlie total cost would he about two 
Itikiis of rn]Hii‘s, and it is thought that the stream 
would then Im) ciquible of cultivating about 80,000 
ocii^s. A d;im iuis l)e(m built up in front of the breach, 
but the water stUl escnpitB from the basin. The 
pri'seiit cultivation covers alxnit three acres only. 



Bopf of Zuffop S^UP. 

Sj^Sjlj^HlS fort, wlilch stands in solitary splendour, 
is the private pnqierty of H. H. the 
Nizam. It is situated nt a distance of 
about twenty miles from Hnnamkonda, 
tight from fkionoor, and sixttwn from Ghanapnr 
station on the Nizam’s railw’ny. The roods leading 
to it are fairly good, and are safe enough for 
riding, or even for tongas. The scenery, except 
during the very dry season, is attractive, the jowan 
and arendi fields especially presenting a fneturesque 
appearance. These fields have many date and palm 
trees growing upon them, and here and there may 
he seen the anomaly of a tree of one spedes growing 
out of the trunk of another, e. < 7 ., a palm springing 
from the stem of a banyan, which, though certainly 
unique, is by no means an eye-sore, so far as pictnr* 
esqneness goes. The verdure of the growing crops 
is further relieved by the yellow fiowers of the turwnr 
plants, which grow in rich luxuriance all over the 
country, end which, hy-tiie-by, ere nsed^ ly the 
natives for dyeing leather. Foxes are plentiful, but 
no annoyance from beasts of pr^ need be dreaded, 
for the tigers which infest the jungle on the surround- 
ing hills do not venture down to the plains. As 
one nears the place where the fortress is situated, 
he passes a wilderness, where rilence reigns supreme. 
The granite hill on which the fort is built can 
he seen iri»n a fitir distonoe, being about fifiy feet 
high. This hill is embraced l^ two smaller ones, 
and the whole chain presents the appearance of a 
cresoent. The fort of Ibrahim Ghuris built on one 
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of thexe Rthaller hills, and is situated at the rigltt'hand 
side of Zuflf'er Ghur. Botli these ghurs ap{>ear to have 
belonged originally to one person, and they are joined 
by a khttiidak or moat which runs round the village. 
The khnndak is about twenty feet deep, and in tlie 
olden timiw it must have been very difficult to cross. 
There ore three bastions, or watcli'towcrs, to guard 
this ditch. The length of the guns with which these 
bastions are mounted varies fnnn seven to sitveuteen 
feet, and the diameter <»f the bores from fi>ur*and-a>hnlf 
to six .intdies. Many of the guns that used to be here 
have been taken down and carried to other forte, but 
there is a sufficient numlier leit to give one a viviil 
idea of the fort's |iast glory and splendour. One gun, 
which is lit the tup of the hill, and which commands 
the whole plain IjoIow, is well made, the material 
being a fusion of several metals. On all the other 
guns the nsmuof Malioined Kasam and the year 1198 
Hijri are inscribed, but on the gun made of com])oHite 
metal the iiiscriptum gives the date 1185 Hijri^and 
upon it is also the name of Zulfer>ud-])owla, friend of 
Kiikn-ud-DowIa, tWim which it is quite apparent that 
the fort was built about 12(1 years ago. Mahomed 
Kasam was probably the manufacturer of the guns or 
the superintendent of the Intteries. The swivels 
of one or two guns renuiin, and are of rose^wood. 
All the others huve been eaten away by ants. 

The fort of Zuffer Ghur was built by ZuflTer-ud- 
Dowla, after whom it was named. He was a taluk* 
cbir, and a friend of the minister, Ilukn*ud* Puwla, 
(17C5-75) ns apiiears from the inscri[itiun on the gun 
above* mentiouecl. He was a very })owerful nobleman, 
his jwwer extending over a laige extent of territory, 
which is borne out by the fact that this is nut the only 
fort built by him. Four other forts, ecjually strong, 
owe their existence to him, and the question naturally 
suggests itself : Huw’ could a mere talukdar have bad 
means to construct such huge and noble edifices for 
the ]iur|Hises of offensive and defensive warfitre ? The 
answer is tliat in those tinies the |Miwer of talukdars 
had no resemblance to the inhucnco of present taluk* 
dare. Then they were omnijHitent in their res|HH:tive 
districts ; they luwl the power of levying war or mak* 
ing pence. They were rulers, not of small districts, 
but of large countries, — in fact the king was a mere 
pup|)et in their Imnds. He cored so much more for 
bis seraglio than for his dominions tluit although 
Zuffer*ud*l)owlH had ccimpleted his five forts, the 
construction of wliich must necessarily have extended 
over a large period of time, the king was kq>t utterly 
in the dark abciut their existence. There ore four 
gates to Zuflbr<Ghnr. The prindpal one, which is 
situated on tite nortliem side, is called the Haitatn* 
konda gate, liecause tins is the gate by which people ’ 
coining from Hanamkonda would enter the fork 
gate itself is fronted by a dotnrway whioh is in otter 
nun. The outer gate is at present witiiout duon, and 


even with doors it obuld not have been very magnifl* 
cent, it was formerly roofed, but the roofing has 
been destroyed. The inner {^te is not so hopelessly 
ruined, and, witiiout any splendour, magnificence, or 
even on attempt at architectural beauty, it presents an 
appearance of substantial massiveness. The doors 
are made of solid teak wood, about six inches thick, 
and are armed with long spikes, the iron of which, 
even after the lapse of a centmry*and*a*quarter, still 
glitters. These spikes were used to prevent the doors 
bring forced by elephants at a time when battering* 
ranis were unknown. The height of this gate is 
alx>ut 25 feet, irrespective of the parapet wall, and its 
framework is most jieculiar and durable. It is made 
of huge granite pillars, one on each side, to which the 
doors are hinged. One gate is guarded by two big 
bastions, over which guns are placed. The bastions 
are reached by an open flight of stairs, which are now 
overgrown with wild plants. On reaching the first 
storey, the approach to whioh is so narrow as only to 
allow one man to pass through it at a time, the sight 
of wild trees growing in the masonry brings with 
great force to the mind the deserteil condition of the 
fortress, the mots of the trees penetrating into the 
crevices.of the stonework, (*ausing it to crack in a way 
which in many places makes it a dangerous spot to 
stand upon. From the left bistion the raiiqiart wall 
begins, and this is continued till it reaches another 
bastion, and on the inner side of this wall there is a 
road wliich was used formerly os a means of commu* * 
nication between one bastion and another. Then comes 
the Hydemlmd gate, which is nut so very elaborate or 
interesting, excqit in the fiict that the bastion here is 
erected upon a sloping ruck, and made to stand up- 
right by means of a girdle of small stone profis insert^ 
in the rock. The distance of tliis gate from the Hon* 
amkoiida gate must lie, roughly speaking, half a mile. 
The ditch on tliis side is of granite masonry, the reason 
being apparently to prevent the ground, which is 
very soft here, from falling into the ditch and filling 
it up. This gate is situated on the west. On the east 
is tbe Kamam gate, and lietw'een this and the Hanam* 
konda gate tliere is little or no difference, save tliat the 
stairs leading to the bastion in the former are closed 
instead of being open as at the Hanamkonda gate. 
Here also, in rhe space left between the patak and the 
gate proper, there are cells fi>r watchmen, which do 
n<it exist at the principal gate. There is a fourth gate, 
situated ait the south, also named the Hanamkonda 
gate, but the road to this is so very steep and danger- 
ous that it is not to be approached from the ground. 
This gate is so much forgotten that the people do not 
even mention its ^Qxistenoe. It is only after reachiiig 
the tup where the building stands that tins gateway 
is discovered. But it is now closed up with masoniy, 
perhaps because of the dangerous nature of the road 
leading to it. The gate itself is a perfect litiiu. 



There are three pethe by wfaioh people reach the 
top of the hill, wheie the Kara temple imd the 
reiiideiuie Mongi^ to the fiirt an Mtoated. One » 
from the yilloge mle, and ii over emooth granite, and 
after an altdnde of eome 800 feet the ascent becomes 
■teq) enough to nudee a man of a nervous teinpera* 
ment quite |^dy. Another way is from the outer 
side of the hill, when the path is not at all difficult, 
being of a gradual incline, and the loose bif)cks of 
granite serve ns steps. It takes about three quarters 
of an hour to reach the top. Tlus path bears a 
faint nsemblnnoe to the beautiful “Danger path” 
at Mathemn, and the scenery, if not so sublime os 
at Matheran, u very fine. The grand i>nnorama c»f 
the plain below, extending for miles round, and girt 
distant mountains, gradually unfolds itself to the 
spectator's eye ns he mounts the ascoit, and forma 
a singularly fit theme for a ]N)(it's pen or a painter’s 
brush. Till the middle, the path is covered with 
earth and trees, hut after a landing place is reached 
through a stone door the hill is seen to he a huge block 
oi granite. From this jtoint boots have to l.)e taken off 
in order to ensure anything like ordinary speed, to 
say nothing of safety. At n distance of a few yards 
the visitor comes across a prison house, now rained, 
which was built by Kishta I)e\’a Railu, a raja in 
power iiefore Zufrer*ud>Dow)a Itegan to build the 
fort, and fit)m whose pnssesMon it was fiircibly 
taken by the Mahomedan chief. In its vicinity, con* 
ceiled from ohservution, is situated a well, hundreds 
of feet deep, hut outwardly appearing to he only a 
amall pool of water. The mouth of the well is very 
small in circumference, aay from four to fire yards, hut 
the diameter widens very much in the down ward course. 
This well is used by the dheds of the fort. After 
this, as one rises higher, he sees the Punchbah gun, 
which is nine and a half feet in length, with a four 
and*a*half inch bore. A few stops onward is situated 
the Kara Singh tank, one side of which is artificially 
built up with a granite wall. The shaft of this tank 
is so very de^ tliat it is popularly believed that the 
tank has no bottom. The water id naturally clear, 
cool, and refreshing, but it is used a great deal for 
ahlntionary paqmses. The water of all tlic tanks on 
this hill is Hai<l to never dry up. Hewling this tank 
stands the rocktcut temple of Kara Singh. Every 
year in the month of Shavan a fair is held her.) in 
honor of this temple, which dmivs a large concourse 
of pilgrims. Although the Kora Singh tank is entire* 
ly unprotected by any fence, and although the road 
ftom it is very narrow and dangerous, yet it is a 
matter of notori^, «ind ilao surprise, that not a 
ringle aorideidi is known to have happened here, 
end i3ie natives attrihuto ^s immunity to the 
miriMMiloua powers of t^ temple. The temple 
itaelf is oomparauvely a very insignificant p1aee< A 
hago piece of granite: » hollowed out, and at the tc|><tf 


this praetioally soooped*oiit room is placed an idol, 
whU^ onaoeonntof thcdarkneBsoftheinterior,oannot 
however, he properly seen. The door of the cave is so 
low, and the idol is placed so high, that one has to 
squat on the ground before he can seethe image. On 
tlie western side of the Kara Singh tank a^ tem- 
ple is another tank, which is used by the Mangs and 
Ghamara, and even on this high hill Indion distiuctions 
and caste prejudices are most rigidly and religiously 
observed. From this tank one comes to the llala 
Hiasa on the top of the fort, and here there are the 
ruins of wliat must have been apalatial building. It is 
built on the highest pinnacle of the hill, from where it 
commands a view of the whole country round. The 
Kulmdar’s bungalow, the station, and other buildings 
at Kasipet are quite clearly seen by the naked eye from 
this distance. The building is divided into two parts, 
the raardhana or the male division, and the zenana or 
the female division. It is architecturally mmlest, not 
having the least trace of any attempt at ornamenta* 
lion, but the matorials used were of the best, es|)eitially 
the chiinam work, which in some places, in spite of 
lapse of time, remains intact, in the middle of 
the mardhana compartment is a small oblong reser- 
voir in wiiich to jierform religious ablutions, and which 
in former days was fed by a reservoir outside. In 
the zenana compartment is a small space set apart as 
a garden, where wild plants and custard -apple* trees 
now grow in rank abundance. If this huilding he 
allowed to stand in its present condition, it is appre- 
hended that it will come to the ground within a year 
or two. From the outer wall of the building can be 
seen, ata distance of about a quarter of a mile, the ware- 
house for gunpowder. This warehouse is divided 
into four dunportnients, tliree of which are empty and 
one full, the latter containing powder to the value of 
about Rs. 5000. The powder is kept in jars of 
Egyptian shape, t.e., in the shape (»f two cones meeting 
at the base, <>ne cone being a trlHe larger than the 
other, llctween this store-house and the Bala Hissnit 
is the Moti tank, the water of which is very sweet. 
These three tanks (tbeKara Singh tank, the one adjean • 
iiig it, and the Moti tank) are reservoirs, liolluwed out 
of (he rock itself, and have shelving sides. Tlidr shafts 
are all very deep, the deeiHsst being that of the Kara 
Singh. 

From the arsenal a path leads to the Banuman gate. 
The descent is very steep and perilous, and it is the 
height of lolly to try to descend by this path without the 
assistance of a guide. The two other paths are much 
easier, and the natives very often, for a sum of 
five rupees, carry i)erBons up in a miena or palki. It 
ia redly a marvel to see these hearers wirh the miena 
on thar shoulders climbing up the steep ascents with- 
out any extraneous asristanoe, save that of holding 
lightly the hands cd oriier peMons walldag by their 
s^e. The yety thou^d^t of an aoddent, if one were to 



ooeur, is enough to make tiie etrongeet nerves quail. 
But BO confident and Bim;«footed arc the canicra that 
they proceed witli their heavy load in alwppy-gO'lncky 
way, giving deafening siiouts to enliven the tedioiisness 
of their luhor. The whole scene is indeed interesting 
and exciting. 

A few yards from the Hanumnn gate stands a 
large Siva teirqde, and fiicing it is a cuhnnn of 
granite some fifty feet higli, used as a flag-staff fur 
the temple. From this temple the view of the hill 
shows a steep perpendicular block of griinite, and 
indeed it would be quite impossible to scale the 
fortress from tlus «de. One looks down upon a most 
beautiful tamarind grove, which affords the thickest 
posrihle shade, even during the hottest part, of the 
day; in fiict, the whole village is a tamarind jungle, 
and the trees are infested by monkeys. There 
are six persons anployed 1x> keqr watch over and 
pneerve the Siva temple. Sonie of the wardeais 
are octogenarians, Olid it is quite sad to hear them 
relate post events, and talk over past splendours, 
whicli, alasj they re|)ine are now no more. But there 
is this one comfiirt left, that vandalism lias not yet 
found its way liere. The hand of Time rewaves no 
human aaaistauce in luistiuung the work of destruction 
already begun. In these peaceful times the place 
would .make an excellent summer re-sort, on accenmt 
ofHs altitude and the abundant supply of water 
near at hand. It is a matter of suriirise tliat -wliile 
very little water can he had on the plain below, the 
four tanks on the top of the hill are said never to 
mn dry. The popul^m of Ibraliim is SO.^9 accord- 
ing- to the latest jBensuH,'and the yearly revenue during 
prosperom aiuotthts to about Us. 10,000, 


Rdpf. 

^^^HAPUR fort is situated ten miles east of 
the station of Jangaon on the Nizam's rail- 
way, and is aKnit :i00 feet square, with a 
square liastion atcach comer, standing about 
twelve feet above the wall, which is itself 120 ftet from 
the base and about twelve feet tliiok. An inner wall, 
alsMit eighteen feet high, Iws been built some distance 
from the outer wall, the space between being used for 
traffic. The archway, which forms the entrance, is 
80 ftiet from the ground to the keystone, the width 
of the entrance being eight fret. In the centre of the 
fort, which is built upon a rock, is a watch-tower. 
The fort, wliich is said to have been built some 400 
.j'cars ago by two notable daooits or freebooters, Sar- 
wni and Papnrd, cohtiuns one iron cannon, eight feet 
long, with a six inch bore, and eighteiin indies broad 
at the toudi-holo. This gun is mounted on the north- 
western bastion, and points westWards. There is a 
small door in the enclosure, facing south, and a window 
with a northerly as]K!ct. A wall of sand, now partly 
fallen down, ran from the north-west hasti n ina 
sc-niuinde to the middle of the tatbii kota ivall, which 
faces westward. Inside this semicircular enclosure is 
the entrance to an underground passi^ which once 
led to a well, situated about 200 yards to the west- 
north-west. The passage is now choked np, and the 
curuun wall of the subterranean gallery inside the well 
has fallen down. The well is very large and the water 
is still used for irrigation purposes, this in fret being 
the only source of sup])ly in the immediate vicinhy 
for nil rciiuirtimcnts. 





]S^6x)?S^ap Ropf. 

HE fiimood old feit oi Bbonttgiir i» thirty 
miloH east of Hyderabad, on the line 
of railway, and stande on a prominent 
isolated hill of granite, which rises almost 
perpendicularly about 600 6wt from the surrounding 


ed by the Mahomedans, but the original fortifica- 
tions were built by the Worangal kings and were }Nirt 
of the defensive outworks ufWarangal. Piotions of 
the old Hindu walls and gates still remain, and these 
ruins form a striking contrast to the architecture 
of the Mahomedans. The former are constructed of 
Cyclopean masonry, whilst the Mahomedan work is 
rabble. The front face of the walls is fiirmed of blocks 
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country. The defences are divided into an upper 
and a lower fort, the first crowning the summit, 
while the latter extends westwards along a spur 
whidt leads downwards towards the village. Be* 
tween the lower and upper forts a deep cleft divides 
the hill, mmI this has hem dammed up by cross walls 
so as to form a descending chain of tanks, nine in 
number, into winch the snrfiice drainage of the hill finds 
its way along ehannds oiit across the sui^ioe of the 
rock. TJp<m the upper fort are the ruins of on old 
Mahomedan palace, and from here the view of the but* 
rounding oountry is superb, and on a clear morning 
Goloomk fi>rt Mn he seen. Hear the palaoe is a small 
detached ^sthui, upon vi^oh are mounted two guns, 
one df hrottse and other of irem. To the west of the 
palape is wdl adiich alwayi oontjiiius clear spring 
wati(S^. Close to the furdfications, on the north, lies' a 
inufilatdd nandi, imid this, as well as the Hindu pillars 
lying in the lower fort, go to show that there was at 
leMt oM i&Bhcma^ The fort was reoonstmet* 


of stone laid longitudinally, with alternate courses 
of small square stones, ordinary building stones, and 
the walls are practically hollow. In the laige and 
heavier courses the blocks are laid on edge, so that th^ 
present their broadest and longest dimensions to the 
front. In building the wall, two parallel rows of huge 
blocks, an outer and an inner, have been laid on edge, 
two or three feet apart, and over ihese, at ri^ angles, 
long stones have been plncsd oltise together, fiirming 
a second course, U;^n which have been laid another 
course of huge blocks set on edge, aud over these again 
a.layer of crufw stones. This gave the requldte Width 
to the wall, which was further strangthen^ by earth* 
works behind. The old Hindu bisdons were usually 
bniU square, but in later times they were built 
pulygunally. There are three gateways to the fort, ami 
on the first, known as the Iron Gateway, four musidans 
play every morning at the expense of HU .Highness* 
Government. Beyond the third gate is an" old mus- 
jid. There are almut fourteen old guns in the fort 
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The pppuUtipn of whieh hMa mumei* 

paKtyi Uttmben about 5000. The town is aitiuited 
St tlw Ibqt of the rock towards the soidih>«eitt. The 
outer wail of the fort is ounttbued until it forms the 
inner one of the town, and at the present day it 
enolortes the ofBres and retohuibes of the talu kdar* 
the police, and othjW GknUnubeiit ofhcials. There are 
the remains of a gateiyay on the tuirth-4>ast. Anduter 
mud wall enoirelestbe whole cif the village, which origi* 
nally had three' gates, but these have now entirely 
disappeared. On Vhe eastern side of the town is a 
mnsjid built during the liie>tiine of a noble named 
Syed Shah Jamal Hahar Kuddahsa Sheetabn, who was 
buried about 700 years ago. Opposite the inusjid is 
on old archway standing on a road which terminates 
iti a large courtyard, in the centre of which is erected a 
sfarihe to the deceased noble who, it is stud, was buried 
alive. The courtyard is entered dirongh a large 
iloable*tiered gateway, tbe upper tawtiim of which is 
need as a music room or naubit khana, where a liaud 
supported by H. H. the Nusam’^ Gfivernment plays 
thrice daily. Afair is held there yearly in Novetnbw 
in hor«ir of a shepherd named Bhonadu, from whom 
the town took its name. To this fair His Highness 
gives a grant of lls. 400. The whole of the courtyard 
of the shrine, and the road leading thereto, ere 
decorate! and illuminated during the fiir. The fiiir 
is attended by thousands of people who come miles 
from the surrounding towns and villages, wltile a 
number of nobles and othtTs attend fnmi Hyderabad. 
When in full progress, the fair presents a most 
lively and pictiu'esque appearance. 

A large quantity of grain is grown in tbe neighbonr* 
hood of Bbonagar and exjmrted to Hyderalaul, 
while tobacco is also cultivatfd to a certain extent. 
In 1709 a freebooter, named Pap Rni, made his ap> 
pearance in this part of the Deccan and committed 
gr<Mt mischief, being a great and conshmt terror to 
the disirict genemlly. He atteeked and plundered 
Warangal wttli a large number of followers, and 
afterwanis be attacke<l the fort and town of Bhona* 
gar, but some time afterwards he was captured and 
eseented, and bis head was sent to court, while his 
limbs acre ^posed over the Delhi gate at Hyderabad. 

Bopf. 

town, of Ehammamet, which is 160 
males IrOtti Byddralmdun H. H. die Ni»un*s 
the foot of a druug, a 
skiing 41^ bww of the dro(^ on the 
l^e is open, being 

Wit ihe fort. Tltore are no 

dwe^iiggs^^te^^ Tfaerampaii of the fort 

hi i^ut is ,fo^ find has a fodng of large blocks 
; Tlw souHm*^ T'M strengthened 


some yeirs hack under /French superintendence, and 
has bnck chunam jmrapets.with regular embrasures, 
built as low as, in regular works of the kind. The 
rest of the walls are high, and are % no means ju* 
dioiously plaimed. The fort is capable of mounting 
almut two guns, but it is. much to be questioned 
whether a single round from an invader’s gun, if well 
planted, would not now demolish the greater part of 
this portion of tlie rampart, ns it is already , crumbling 
away in many parts. Ka^vab Shaukat Jung is the pre* 
sent kiiladar in cliarge of these works. However 
the fort may ap|)ear to be completely iiegk>ct<.Kl, there 
are still a few pieces of iron ordnance (12*poutiders) 
and brass howitzers of small calibre there, wWh could 
be put to us^ii) purposes in case id* need. This fort 
'‘was besieged by Sultan Kiili Kiitub Shah aliout tiic 
year A. D. 1.52(f, and the Unja Sitapathi and his foU 
lowers had in ccmsetiuenee to iiy to Orissa. In 
A. D. 1767 the fort was surrendered to the British 
fiiHMfs under Colonel Hart, by tlie kiiladar, Jaier Beg 
Khan, who wasrewanled by a jaghir of two Ullages in 
the Kohdapali district. Jafer Beg Khan was arrested 
in 1770, and his jaghir confistMted, it having been 
discovered that he was in trt«sonnble correspondence 
with tlie Freuch agent at Masili|M)tam. .. 

BieUs. 

^j^^INGAHENI, once the haunt of tigers and 
other wild animals, has of late years 
developed into a mining district of great 
importance. It is situated about 120 miles 
east of Hyderabad, on the Nizam's railway, knd six 
miles north of it lies Yellandu.’ At .the latter 
place the Deccan Mining Company have their coal 
mines, althoagh* it is popniurly supposed that the 
mines are at Singareni, on account of the product of 
the place being called “ Singareni ooal.” The 
name is, however, taken fonn the town of Singareni, 
as it is the largest place of importance near Yellandu. 

The coal field was discoverc l' in March 1878 fay 
Mr. W. King of the Geological Sur\'ey of India, who 
at once reported the matter, at the same time strongly 
recommending that the locality should be tested by 
borings, he lidng of opinion that the deposit would 
pwve veiy extensive; 

III Octobtsr of the same year Mr. Heenan was 
or.lmid by His Highness’ Government to proceed to 
Singareni and closely examine and test by boring 
the whole district r^rred to by Mr. King in his 
report, and ascertain as aoenrately as pmsible the 
extent of the deposit. In the latter part of November 
Mr. Heenan and his staff proceeded to the place, and 
work was immediately ct^mmmeed. 

The field cfinsuts r>f an irrcgolar patch of true 
eorbonifecmis sand-stone, tiurteen miles long, and 


from one to two milee wide, Vat ^ aotoel ooel 
deposit is not supposed to Ve more than e^t miles 
in length, and from half a mile to a mi1e«and>a*half 
bi^d. The surrounding country is thickly covered 
with jungle and small forest trees, but some eight or 
ten miles west of the coal field the greater ptirt of 
the country is open, with many large tanks at short 
distances ^mrt, the aid of which there is an 
average quantity of cultivation carried on. The grain 
pro«luceil though was quite inadequate to supply the 
exploring party during the working seasons of 1878 
and 1874, ho that the greater portion of the proviuons 
consumed had to bo imported from adjacent towns. 
The region where the coal field exists is aim ist 
surrounded by low cludns of rugged and broken hills, 
those to the west and Bouth>west bd'ig chiefly 
composed of lime>Htone and viiidyana rocks, with 
here and there large deposits of iron ore, which 
have been worked and smelted f4jr many years post 
by the inhaldtants of the surrounding villages. As 
this iron*Htone has been found t > l)e of an ex(«llent 
quality it will doubtless prove of great value when 
req uired for use on a larger scale. The several ranges 
Mliioh lie to the east of the field consist uhiefly 
of vindyana and crystalline rocks, but occasionally, 
veins of iron ore are to be found, though apparently 
tliey are nut so extensive as those lying west and 
suuth'west. 

The only outcrop (jf coal exposed at the suriace in 
this field is the upper or King’s seam, which is visi* 
ble in tlie bed of the stream known os the Yellandu* 
lajHid-Vagu, near the small village of Kolapur. At 
the place where the coal is exposed the river is cross* 
ed by two low liorriers of tbick-bedded sand'Stone 
striking east and west, with a dip of about five de* 
groes south'west by south. The stream has cut an 
irregular oourstf across the northern barrier, to the 
depth of fifteen feet, the coal being exposed at the 
lower edges of the sand>stone, and ales) forming the 
bottom of a pool, which is dry during tlte greater part 
of the hot season, leaving the upper portion of the 
seam visible, 

III this coal field four very extensive seams exist, 
extending over an area of several square miles in 
extent. That portion of the survey of deposit lying 
north of the Yellandulapuil river is called the north- 
ern division, and as it was the first to be explored 
by Ixirings, varying in depth from fifty to two- 
buiidred-and-fifty feet, the different seams may be 
described. 

The King's seam is composed in some places of 
ten feet of excellent coal, tlie u]^r half being 
liard and compact, breaking with a subconchodal 
fracture. The lower jiortion is somewhat softer and 
less close in texture but far from strongly bitu- 
minous. The s^n extends over an area (ff one-and- 
a-half Bipmre miles, witli an average thickness of six 


feet tiirov^lhoat, so, anowihg one ftir pilhM, 
Ac,, if estimated to be 5,800,000 tons of work- 
able coal. 

The second and third seams extrad over a like 
area, with an average tfaacknes4 of three feet through- 
out, and should produce 8,500,000 tons. The 
bottoin seam, wluph is inet about 150 feet below the 
siirfiwse, was found in many borings to reach the 
very considerable dej^ eff durty-finir feet of solid 
coal, and, judging by the small quantity taken 
out of the bore holes, it is of a first-rats quality. 
This seam is only estimated to extend over an 
area of one-and-a-half square miles (which, in this 
section of the field, has an average thicknesa of 
twelve 'feet throughout) which will give 8,500,000 
tons of availaole coal. 

Taking, therefore, the quantity of coal contained 
in the four seams within the boundary of the nor- 
thern division, there is a granil total of 10,500,000 
tons of what may be coni^idered a first-class quality 
of coal. 

In the southern division the estimate of deposits 
shows a more extensive area of coat than in the 
northern division, but they do not lie quite so 
uniformly. Upon being tested by boring, varying 
from one hundred to two-hundred-and-fifty feet 
deep, it was fimnd that the up|>er and middle seams 
were slightly reduced in one pt»rtion, but that the 
lower seHin was inoreased to the thickness of 68 feet, 
with blit a slight brtuik at eight feet from the top, 
composed of black argillaccons shale. The samples 
of the coal brought up by tlie boring tools from the 
lowtar seam, on analysis, gave the following; — 


Fixed Carbon 

• •• 

... 60*00 

Volatile matter ... 

• •a 

28*00 

^tsh ... 

aaa 

11*00 



100*00 


The lower seam thins down as it runs to the 
south-east, and opposite Rajabngoodium it is pre- 
sented by a thick stratum of black shaly clay, but 
the otlier seams continue at about the s^uiie thiokuess 
as those in the northern division, until they reach 
the edge of the survey measurements, where they 
appear to break off suddenly. Upon a careful exam- 
ination of the difiVrent sections shown by the bor- 
ings put down in this division it was estimated that 
the coal extended over an areji of nearly two square 
miles, at an average depth of twenty-five feet through- 
out, which will give 4),50Q,o00 tons of coal, from 
which, deducting one-ibhird for waste, tw(mty-eeven 
million tons of workable coal should be available 
To this result must be addi^ the nineteen-milUon- 
> and-a*half tons existing in the northern di virion, whidh 
will give in round ntunbers a total of 46,&00^00<i 
mis eff coal not murii inferior to any of the imported 
coal now used on moat of the Itadian railways. 




Two hundred fiset 8oath«\veiit uf the outcrop of the 
upper coal seam a trial jdtaft has been sunk to the 
depth of fifty feet. It is dotrn to the bottmn of the 
first seam, and about three hundred tons of coal u'ore 
excavated from here for the pnrpose of a practical test 
cKf its value. A conriderable portion of it was con* 
veyed to Hyderabad, and .several tons were tested 
by the engineer in charge oi H. H. the Kisam’s 
workshops. When tried in one of the stationary 
iioilers and in several uthcr ways it was fimnd to 
born freely and to possess veey conriderable heating 
power. A representative of a large iron fimndi.'y in 
Roinbiy also tssstMi a quantity of it, and his opinion 
was very satisfactory. The sample that was despatch* 
ed to England was also pronounced to be good coal, 
hut slightly inferior to most of the coal at present in 
the English nmrket. 

Work vras commenced upon the field in ISBd by 
officers of the Kailu'ny on britalf of the Hydcrabwl 
(Dcuuan) Company, who had acquired the mining 
rights, but it was not until 1887, when Mr. T. Hughes 
of the Gcrdo^cal Survey of Inffia arrived with a staff 
of English miners, that any real progress was made. 
Development has gone cm steadily since, and the 
works are now thoroughly organised and laid, out 
upon the lines c«f an English colliery, adapted of 
course to local circumstances. 

The coal is I’cat^hed by adit drifts simk at an angle 
of 120,°tlie Bc«m dipping at aViout the same angle, and 
the coal is extracted by wliat is known ns the ‘‘ pillar 
and stall ** system of working Galleries or headings 
arc driven at right angles to each ot!ier, and blocks or 
pillars of coal left ’to support the roof, these being 
subseqni'ntly paiiiially or entirely removed. There 
are very excellent workshops, fitted with every neces* 
sary appliatice, in which all classes of mccliatucal 
work is done by n-itivcs under Eurojxinn su))ervisi<m. 

The Knropean staff otmsists of a colliery manager, 
an assist-int m<vnager, an overman, a mechanical engi- 
neer, und a mod’cal officer. At the commencement 
of the ojiierations the company had to obtain their 
labor fKitn Warora, Manria, and other mining centres, 
at a great expense, but of late local hilmr has been 
trained to mining, and 1ms been fimnd fairly cflident, 
considering the short ex{)erieuce so fiir obtained. 

. Rve pits are operating at Yelliindajj||nd the output 
of Coal u calculated at 1400 tons dailji^ i^t the sujqdy 
is stilt unequal to the demand, os Bomlk.y has, at last, 
after certain prejudices, comeiurward as a large con- 


sumer. On the Madras side, the tlrree brgest con- 
snnters are the Soutii Indian, the Madras, and the East 
Coast railways, and very nearly all the fbundrios and 
several of the mills use Singareni ooal, which is landed 
in Madras from boats jvoceeding up the linckingliam 
canal, at from Ba. 18-8-0 to Rs. 14-0 per ton. The 
Nisara’s Guaranteed. State railway, which consumes 
nothing but Singareni coal, has, from the beginning, 
allowed the Deccan Mining Com[)any a liberal con- 
cession in firright, and the G. I. P. railway, which 
takes 50,000 tons annually, has since done the same. 
In this manner Singareni oiaI is steiulily rivalling 
imported coal in the matter of cost. 

In the official return the sales of Singareni coal 
during the years 1895-06 were compuuid os follows ; — 

50,000 
31,470 
10,103 
88,280 
23,003 
18,058 
25,266 
91,405 


sr* 


G. I. P. railway 

East Coast railway 

Madras Presidency 

S. M. railway ... 

S. 1. railway 

Bombay, lilat' 0 (lu& Central India railway. 

N. G. State railway 

Other customers 


277,675 


Substantial bungalows liavo been built close to the 
colliery for the occuiNitiun of the officers of tlie com- 
pany and pmnanent (jmrters have l>een erected for 
the acconim«jdatiou of tlie coolies, whilst private enter- 
prise has pniviiUid a good bazaar. The medical officer 
has under his care a Avell-supplied dispensary and 
ho.'ipital, au'l also a large sanitary staff, who sU|>orin* 
tend and clean up the different quarters. The place 
is sujiplicd with water from a series uf springs situated 
about three miles distant, from whicli h luxe of pipes 
luis been laul, a steam pump forcing the water into 
tanks at the colliciy. 

A few miles from Yellandu some splendid shooting 
can be had. A travellers’ bungalow, unfiumshe'.l, is 
at the disposal of visitors, free uf cluwgc, so neither 
shikarics nor right-seers would liave any ffifficnlty in 
obtaining accommodation there. In addition to its coal 
dei)osLt, Yellandu is famous for other prixlucts, such as 
ebony, lend, satinwood, &o., which latter is ent from 
the nrighh'turing forests. Quarries of marble and 
soapstone have recently been discovered about five 
miles from the ndlwny station, so that Y ellandu may 
well 1)6 regarded as a place of appreciable commercial 
possiUlities. 
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‘QeNERAL PesCRIPTIOI^, j^DMI^IlE•• 

TR/^TION, 

^U^I^ICRAK, or the Hydembnd Asuigned Dietricte, 
etnbmceri and is hotli •politically and geo* 
graphically nndenttood to signify, as the 
alternative npjtellation wonld indicate, the 
districts which w-ere a«*i<igned by His Highness the 
Nizam to the British Government under the treaties 
of I85S and I8<>1. Berar forms the northern-most 
portion c»f the Hydemhad State, running up from 
the south, with a breadth gradually narrowing into 
an exirtmie point touching the Tapti River, half 
surrounded on the east, north, and north-west by 
the Central Provinces, and meeting the Kbandesh 
liistrict of the Bombay Presidency along a section 
«>f abtnit fijrty miles of its western border. The 
Gawilgarh hills — a range twlonging to the Sntpura 
mountains— iitrin the geographical boundary of &rar 
on the north, with a deep indent made by the 
Mclgbaut tract. On the east its frontier is marked 
accurately by the Wardha river down to its con- 
fluence with the Pninganga, and on the south by the 
Painganga for about two-thirds of the frontier’s 
length. On the west the border of Berar is merely 
an artilioial line cutting across a brood valley from 
the Satpura mountains to the hills on winch Ajunta 
stands, and proceeding smithwanl over these hills 
until it turns eastward by a sharp angle near Jalna. 
This Ajunta range intersects the whole province 
from west to east, and its steep ridge divides the in- 
terior gwjgrapliy into two systems. Setting aside 
tlw Melghniit mountain tract as abnormal, Berar has 
two distinct sections The Payanghaut, <ir lowland 
country, bounded on the north by the Gawilgarh hills, 
and on the sr>uth by the outt?r scarps of the Ajunta 
range ; and the Painghaut, or upland country, above 
Ajunta ridge, eloping dow'n southward beyond the 
gimuts or passes which lead uj) to it. So that the 
Payanglmnt is a wi«le valley running up eastward 
l>ctwet‘n this ridge and the Gawilgarh hills like a 
long Isick- water or deep hay, varying in breadth from 
f<*rty to fifty miles, and broader towards the end than 
at its mouth. The surfiioe of this valley is ndther 
flat nor even ; it rises and descends by very long low 
undulations, with depressions stretching mostly north 
and south. This irormation extends eastward to a 
point just beyond Amraoti, where it is broken up 
a clMin of low hills that run in a north-westerly 


direction across the nlain. The hills mark a change 
in the country's watershed. Westward of them the 
mmn slope of the valley is toward the west, from the 
point where the Purna river makes almost a right 
angle by its sudden tnm ; but eastward of Amraoti 
the streams take an opposite dirsetiou, and their 
course is to the Wardha or some of its affluents. 

The Payanghaut valley embraces all the best land 
in Berar ; it is full of that rich black alluvial soil 
called regar, of almost inexhaustible fertility, and it 
undulates just enough to maintain a natural system 
of drainage, winch is probably very favourable to the 
jwoductivo powers of the land. Here and there 
are barren tracts, where the hills spread out ample 
skirts far into the plain, covered with round stone, 
and scrub jungles ; or where a few mjtlying flat- 
topped hills, often with hommocks or humiw, looking 
like huge cairns on their crr>wn, stand forward 
b^nd the ranks to whic'i they belong. But there 
is ‘nothing picturusijue about this broad strip of 
allnvial country, for it is destitute of trees. Except 
near the villages close under the hills and beside 
the Purna, it has hardly a perennial stream. In the 
early autumn it is one sheet of cultivation, and looks 
fresh enough, but from the beginning of the hot sea- 
son, when the crops have been gathered, its generally 
monotonous plain is relieved by neither veniure nor 
water, and the landse-ipe is desolate and depressing. 

However, the asi^ect of the country above the 
passes which lead to the Balaghaut is quite different. 
Here are the extreme northern limits of the table-land 
of the Deccan ; the rides and summits of the outer 
hills are covered with low forest ; from their crests 
the main slope of the land is southward ; wide basalt 
downs follow each other in snecesrive expanses of 
open fields slojnng down to shallow channels, which 
carry bfF the water like gutters between two pents of 
a low roof. The trees are finer, and the groves more 
frequent than in the valley below ; water is more plen- 
tiful and nvirer to the surfiice. This is the character 
of much oF the Balaghaut, highlands in the west of 
Berar, whore they Tall snuthward towards the other 
provinces by gnulual deelino, and by a s eries of ridges 
or steppes. But the whole fiue of the B.tlaghaut has 
no unifarm features ; - it stretches into downs and 
dales where it is most open ; then it is broken up 
into flat-topped hilU and steq) ravines, While in its 
eariern seetiim the country is still more shaiply 
oocidented by a splitting up of the main hill range. 


Speaking roughly, it may be said that- when the 
Una pf T?” longitude is cruased, beyond which the 
Balaghaut watershed falls decidedly eastwanl, the 
wide<spreading downs disappear entirely, and a tract 
is reached in which the horison is bounded on all 
sides by long sweeping hilhridges, enclosing vales the 
doors of which seems to undulate like a chopping sea. 
From the Mahur hill fort, which crowns tlie point of 
the promontory of the Hyderabad territones jutting 
out into the south*eastera lude of the Rerars,the land- 
scape, as seen from an eminence of ufaont one thousand 
has the look of a platform or table, upon which 
vaiiotts forms of hi^ fantastic earthworks have been 
projected or upheaved^ conical barrows, long, flat- 
topped mounts like gigantic graves, huge sharp-backed 
banks running right across the open, and the higher 
distinct hill ranges enclosing the whole. There is 
much cultivation on the ground floor among these 
elevations ; but the blockish barren ruck, and tlie 
great extent of scanty jungle forest, give a dreary 
oonnteuance to the gimeral outlook. 

Benir lias a i^ugMy speaking, of 

about 3,OOU,OOU and an area of 4,635,138 acres. The 
administration is conducUKl, under the orders of the 
Resident at Hyderabad, by one revenue and financial 
cumniissioncr and one judicial commissioner, who 
have their head-qnarrers at Ainniuti. The revenue 
commissioner is the hea<J of the local administration 
in the province, subject to the control of the Resident. 
The judicial commissioner exercises the {lowers of a 
provincial liigh court, aiul superintends administra- 
tively the working of the courts of justice in all their 
departments, subject to tlie orders and instructions of 
the Resident, whose court is t-hu liigh court for the 
province. The judicial commissioinnr exercises also 
general sufiervision over the jail department. 

The general staff for conducting the district 
iidministratiun consists of the following officers, 
who exerdse usnally civil, magisterial, and revenue 
jKiwers on the system in vogue in what are termed 
non -regulation provinces: — 6 deputy commissioners, 
2 8()edal assistant commissioners, 12 assistant 
commissioners, and 9 extra assistant ciunmissioners. 

Three or more attaches from the staff of the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad are also usually depiUed fur 
employment in general administrative work in the 
province to strengthen the staff of assistant commis- 
sioners. Assistance is also rendered in petty magis- 
terial work by speoial or honorary magistrates, of 
whom there are in all nindieen in number. Separate 
departments am mani^ged aiid supervised by special 
clfioeri. 

The In8peotor*6eDeral of Police has also in his 
diarge tlie di^rtments of juls andn^s^tion and 
stamps. >In the Police Department there are six 
district sopetintendents of police, one appointed to 
«4eh riRstritit, and three asnstant superintendents^ 


The jailr> nn*. in the care of tiie civil surgeon at 
eaeJi district head -quarters. The sanitary oommis- 
aioncr, who is also inspector-general of dispensaries 
and vaccination, controls the Medical Du{iartmeiit. 
The Kdiieatioiial Department is in charge of the 
director of public instruction, who has, lielow him, one 
educational in^iiector and seven deputy ins[>ectors. 
The Forest Defiartnient is managed by a conservator, 
three assistant conservators, and three sub-assisi- 
auts. In the {mblio works de{iartincnt there are 
three executive engineers, each in charge of one of 
the three divisions-— E.tst Ueror, West Rerar, and 
South Rerar— into which the province is for tiiese 
puiqioseH suh-divided, and four assistant engineers. 
The superintending engineer is located at Bolarum, 
where he is also seirretury to the Resident in the 
public works dcfiartment, having an assistant sec- 
retary. 

At the head of each revenue snh-division or tainka 
is a tahsildar, who is assisted by a iittib and other 
assistants called kurkuns. The last link in the 
chain of administrative organization consists of the 
village officials. At the head of the village is tlie 
pale], whose office is usually hereditary, and he is 
assisted by a piitwari or accountant, who is also 
generally an hereditary incumbent. Tn small villages 
the patel has both revenue and police duties. He is 
agent for the collection of the State revenue, and is 
superintendent of the jiiglias or village police, who, 
though not organised under the Police I teimrtment, 
have many miscellaneous duties to {lerfonn, os village 
messengers, watchmen, guardians of boundary marks, 
&c., which are outside the functions of the regular 
police. The pufel must give information of all 
crimes, and in cases of lUHnwsity may arrest {lersoiis. 
In some of the large villages a “ {xilice patel ” is ap- 
{xxnted separately from the “ revenue {utel.” In 
that case the former lias charge of the village pound, 
and gets certain allowances from the cattle-{iOund 
fees. The putwnri, besides the duty of prcfiaring the 
annual jumahandi or statement showing the occupant, 
area, rental, and crop of every field in his circle, has 
to keep all the village {lafiers and accounts, to reg- 
ister the applicatioiiB fur land, and the razinamas,” 
giving up land, and the papers showing transfers, 
which he has to {iroduce as youcliers for the changes 
shown in the holdings in the yearly jamabandi ; he is 
also resjxnisible tliat every payment of revenue is duly 
written up in the receipt book, which every register- 
ed land occupant holds. 

The surplus revenue, t. s., the balance left, after 
paying for the administration of the province, and 
the cost of the Hyderabad Contingent, is paid over 
annnally to His Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

Rer.ir, for the purposes of arlininistration, is 
divided into two sections, comprising in all six 
districts, which are again sub-divided into twenty-two 



talulcM, which are revenue and jnrlicinl eub-divieione. 
East Beror consists of Amrauti, EUichpiir, and Wun ; 
and West Berar of Akola, Buldana, and Basim. 

j^MI^AOTI. 

The number of towns and villages in the dis* 
trict of Amraoti is 1015, and of revenue subtlivis* 
ions 4. The district consists of a plain alsnit 800 
feet alnive sea level, with a gentle slope fnun north 
to south. The soil is extremely fertile, being chie6y 
a black loam. The river Puma flows westward 
through a part of the district, the remaining streams 
running eastward. Game of the larger sort still 
aboniids in the wooded parts of the district. The. 
staple crop is cotton, of which two varieties ar„ said 
to be indigenous to Berar, bantu and jari. Several 
varieties of pulse are grown. Amongst vegetables, 
the )>otato is but an indifferent product, but the 
.grain is excellent, and many cuciirbitoceous and wild 
plants are raised and gathered in the district. The 
most important crops grown are : — jodr (great 
millet), cotton, wheat, linseed, tobacco, hljra, rice, 
gram, fur, ft'/, pulses, hemp, hurdiy fac, sugar'cane, 
&c The agricultural stock comprises : —cows and 
bullocks, buffalos, horses, donkeys, sheep and goats, 
fngs, ponies, camels, carts, ploughs, Ac. In the great 
famine of 1839 many vllhtges in Amraoti moved en 
mamie towards Agra, streaming through the Sagar 
cantonments like flies of ants, and scrambling for 
every scrap of food that aiinc in their way, but 
leaving a lung line r»f cor|tse8 Ixihind them. 

Hailstorms often cause great destruction to crops 
in this district. There are no nuuiufacturcs carried on 
in the district except cotton cloth, and a lew w<N)den 
articles for domestic use. Kholapur is the scat of an 
ancient silk industry. Tradition relates that a great 
company of Warhuris, who had ctime to Amraoti to 
witness the ceremonies of llukmini before her mar* 
riage, settled there, and gove their name to the country 
now called Berar, which was held by Kajput princes 
for some centuries. Amraoti, with the rest of Berar, 
fell tf» Ala*ud*l)in, nephew and son-in* law to the 
Delhi emperor, Feroz Ghilzai, in 1204. The rise 
and fall of the liahmani dynasty (1347 — 1525), the 
ninety years of Berar independence under the tmad 
Shahi princes, and its eventual cession to Akbar 
(1596), belong to the history of the province rather 
tlian to that of Amraoti district. After tlie cleatb of 
Aurangzeb, Chin Khilich Khan, viceroy of the Deccan, 
under the title of Kizam-ul*Mulk, obtained, in 1724, 
as the fruit of three victories, a divided dominion 
with the Malurattas. From that date, Berar has been 
always nominally subject to the Hyderabad dy* 
nasty. By the treaties above referred to, the whole 
of Berar was assigned to the British GK>vernimMit by 
the Nizam. The town of Amraoti is the ad- 


ministv^ive head-quarters of the district, and of the 
Commissionership. of East Bemr. It is oonneeted 
with the 6. 1. P. railway system by flve-and-a-lwlf 
miles of State rulway fenm Bodnera Junction. The 
town is 1222 iSset above the sea level. A strong 
stone wall, from 20 to 26 feet high,, witib a dreuit of 
two-ond-a-quarter miles, having five gates and four 
wickets {kbirki), surrounds the town. This wall 
was begun iu 1807 by the Nizam’s Government to 
protect the wcjdthy traders 6om the Pindaris. . The 
Khnndri (bhiody) wicket is said to have been so 
named from the fiiot of 700 persons having fallen in a 
fight close to it in 1818. The town is divided into 
two parts — tlui Kiisba and the Phet. The most ntmark* 
able native buildings are the Temple of Bb&wani, 
also called the Amba Temple, said to have been built 
a thousand years ago (and which has supplied a 
doubtful derivation for the name Amraoti), and seven 
other temples built about a hundred years ago. 
The principal public buildings arc the court-houses, 
the commissioner’s and deputy commissioner’s ofBces, 
the jail, police, and infantry lines,, hospital, dis- 
pensaries, library and roaiUng-room, churcli and 
cemetery, a high school, post and telegraph offices, and 
rest-houses fur Native and Eureqaian travellers. 

fjLLICHPUq. 

The entire northern half of the Ellichpur district 
consists of a snccession of hills and valleys known 
as the Melgliant, or Gawilgarh Hills, a section of the 
Satpura Mountains, The southern portion is flat and 
drained by numerous small streams. The country 
is well supplied with mango-groves, and the roads 
are fairly navigable fur eight months of the year. 
The population of the district is mostly composed of 
Hindus, and their favorite god is Mahdeva, not 
Vishnu. The principal products are cotton, joar, rice 
and wheat (of excellent quality), gram, pulses, yarns, 
and uii-seeds; and tliesci together with ghee and forest 
timber, comprise the chief pruduots of the district. 
Cotton is the staple of the valley, but mangos, tam- 
arinds, guavas, grapes, oranges, and pomegranates 
are cultivated in addition to the cereal crops. Tea is 
said to thrive in the Melghaut. A little tobacco is 
grown. The prindpal imparts are English and 
country cloth, iron and cupper utensils, tobacco, salt, 
sugar, &o. The history of t]ie district centres in the 
town of Ellichpur, which is the administrative head- 
quarters of the district. Tradition says that the city 
was founded by Baja Ihl, a Jain, who came fri>m 
Khatijama Nagar, near Wadgaon, about 1.058 A. D. 
The dty oocupios no iasignificmit rank amongst 
the ancient historical cities India, and daring a 
short time it was a well-known ua{ntal, although it 
lost must of its local imporbuiue when. ^ first 
Nizam-ul-MuIk became suprame ruler in the Deccan, 



the oit^ fading then placed under a. governor. From 
this time the history of Eliiehpur has been intimate* 
ly connected with tl^ of tiie {hmily of IShadi Khan 
and Nasib Khan, two Pathan acini ndars, who 
originaiiy came from Jeypur to Hyderalmd as horse* 
dealers, and, attracting the notice of Nizam Nazir 
Jung, rose to high imptirtance. From tiieir descend* 
ants the governcn of Ellidhpur were mostly chosen, one 
of these, Namdar Klian, reodving the title of Nawafa. 

The tou’n of GlUchpur is said to have contained nt 
one time 40,U00 houses. The daroglia or burial shrine, 
in memory of Dalla Rahman, built 400 years ago by 
(me of the Bahmani kings, im the banks of the Biohan 
river, has a spaiaous clwbutra or masonry platform, 
eleven bastions, and four gates, and is enciowed by the 
State. The extensive palace, built l^ Salabat Khan, 
has some good carving and stonework, but b raiwlly 
foiling into min. Some of the tombs of the nawabs 
(commenced by Salabat Khan seventy years or so ago), 
which are to be seen at Eliiehpur, are very handsome. 
There b a detached fort called Sultan Garhi, bmlt 
more than a hundred years ago, and a well, said to be 
500 years old, built of stone finely cut, and both these 
are worthy of notice by the visitor. An Elnglish* 
Mahratti school, a school for girls, police stations, 
dispensaries, and other public buildings ore main* 
tained in the town. About two miles firom the dty 
is the well laid*out military cantonment and dvil 
station of Paratwada, where a force of all arms of the 
Hyderalnid Contingent b stationed. Two schools, a 
police station, a reserve guard, the deputy commie* 
sioner’s and assistant, oonnnbsioner’s courts, and a 
treasury, are amongst the public buildings at 
Paratwada, the population of which varies according 
to the strength of tl^ troops located in the station. 

The greater part of thb district consists of a wild 
and hilly country formed byofr*shoot8fromtheAjunta 
chain, but among the valleys between the bare hills 
there are fertile strips of land. The general a8|)ect 
of tiie district, however, b gloomy and desolate. 
Tigeia and leojKirds abound in the dbtrict and prove 
most destractive to human life. Ifison have been shot 
in the eastern portion of the dbtrict, and sambhur and 
chital deer are found in the hills aud ravines. Bears 
are numerous and aggressive to^vards the wood* 
cutters and herders of cattle, whilst nilghai and 
wild hog cause great ravages amongst crops. 
Hymhai^ wolves, jackals, porcupines, and foxes, are 
plentiful, as are also various species of small game, 
so tiiat the district Wun would appear to be more 
a sportsman’s paradise than on attractive locality 
for a pmmly pastoral pec^ile. 

The district of Wun has never formed the seat of 
an ind^fMiul^t power. In early times it was subject 


to the Hindu rajas of Warangal, or to the semi* 
independent princes who ruled at Eliiehpur. At 
the end of the IMth century, Wun, with the rest of 
Benir, came under the sway of tlie Bahmani kings. 
By the loginning r»f the I7th century the country had 
been included in the Mogul empire. Towards tlu; end 
of the century tiie Mahmttas swonned into Bernr, and 
in 1724 the deebive battle was fought which gave the 
Nbain soyercigiity over the (jouutry. The dbtrict 
WAS nut dbturliod during the mutiny of 18.57. 

The Hindu pleasantry of Wun constitute u (piiet 
home*loving pctipile, uncouth in their luanners, but 
fairly industrious. Tlie language spsiken in the 
district in Mahratti, but in the south the softer and 
more melodious Tolegu pirevniU. Tlie hilNtribes retain 
their own dblects. The town of Wun, tiio head* 
(piarters of the district, is a pretty little pilatre, 
containing lietween four and five thousand inhabitants 
and about a thousand houses. The postal rood 
from Hyderabad to Nagpur puisses . through the town, 
whicli has groves of tamarind and mango trees round 
it, and several tanks. There arc also some fine 
temples in the town. A fair b held. annually in the 
spring, at which a brbk trade in carts, bullocks, and 
hardware b carried on. The soil about the town b of 
very fine sand which ponetmtes everywhere. There 
b a Btatiun*house, a post oflice, and an English* 
vernacular schiMd in Wun. 

This concludes the dbtricts in blast Berar. 

AiA .tJL 

tv 

Akola b the most northern of the tlurce db* 
tricts comprising West Berar, and b west of the 
Eliiehpur and Ammuti districts. It contains about 
1200 villages. The district b almost a dead level 
country, the soil being for the most part a rich black 
alliivul mould. In the coverts bordering the hills, 
panthers, hyusnas, wolves, block bear, aud hog are 
found ; the tiger b rarely seen, the increase of cultiva* 
tion under Britbh administration having driven him 
out. Antolojie, sambhnr, bustanl, floricun, pea-fowl, 
duck, teal, partridge, and quail, are met with in 
plenty, and the rivers abound with fish. The anti- 
quities of the district are few. The salt wells arc the 
must curious mineral B|ieuiality of the district. 
They arc sunk into wliat b supposed to be a “ kind 
of subteminenn lake or reservoir of water ” extending 
mure than fifty miles in length, and about ten in 
breadth, tm both sides of the Furnn river. The ivnter 
ill tlib underground lake is said to bo very deep. 
The salt is produced by the natural evaponitbn of the 
water, which b drawn up and exposed in pans. 1'he 
water contains deliquescent salts, which give it a 
bitter taste and spoil it for export ition. The supply 
of salt b inexhaustible, but tlie wells arc not now 
allowed to be wturked. 

• (Kf 



Kegnxding tbe hist«jt‘y of this district, the tract 
nciw fonriing Akoin wits presuinabiy incliided in 
the territory ociiuirod by Ala*nd»Diu, in 1294, in 
hitt first (oepeditkm to the Deccan. At his death, 
the Hindus re^ftsserted their independence, hut they 
were crashed, their last of Dec^rh being Hayed 
alive in 1819, and fr4 tni thbdate Berar became subject 
to Mabomedan rule. The Bafamani dynasty and tlie 
Ahmednagar princes held sway in succession until 
159l>9H when the emperor Akbor annexed it, but on 
his death Malik Aiubar, an Abyssinian, rerjovered {sirt 
of the province, but his influence wtis short-lived, and 
from 1596 Akola practically remained a province of 
the Mogul empire. In 1671 an<l in 1717 the Mah- 
rattas gained on influence in the district, but in 1724 
Chin Khilich Khiui obtained a decisive victory 
over them, and after tltat date Berar was reckoned a 
dc^iendency of the Nissainat of Hyderabad. Through- 
out tlie ISrh century, however, a long struggle went 
on in the district between the Nizam and the Mahrat- 
tas, eventuating in the district, as part of Berar, being 
formally made over to the Nizam in 1804, General 
Wellesley liaving broken tlie Mahratta power. V arious 
disturbances occumul fiYitn time to time, but Akola 
was assigned by the Nizam to the British as part of 
Berar under the treaties of 1818 and D.61. 

The princi])al khaiif or autumn crops of the 
district are cotton, great millet, 5amra, pulses, and 
tU ; and the most valuable nibi or spring crops are 
wheat, grain, linseed, peas, mustard, and tobac.''o. 
Market garden crops include sugar-cane, unions, pdn, 
sweet potatoes, plantains, grapes; and the chief 
natural prcjdiicts are dyes and gums. Some jute 
is grown near Bdldpnr. The horses of the district, 
which are inferior, are few in number, but {Kmies are 
more numoiMiis, and of a lietter kind. The ^ricultiiral 
stock of the district comprises cows and bullocks, 
buffalos, horses, ponies, donkeys, shoe|>, goats, 
camels, carts, and ploughs. Owing to the scarcity of 
water tlie district suffers greatly during years o£ 
extreme drought, and visitations of cholera ore com- 
mon. Coarse ration cloth is woven in nearly every, 
village, anil in some villages good cotton carpets and 
turbans are manufactured. Weekly markets are held 
in every town and village of any size, llie chief 
imports ore sugar, salt, liardware, piece-goods, wheat, 
oil, opium, cocoanuts, and rice ; and the chid* exports 
ore cotton, wheat, linseed, ghee, a little iniiigo, saffron, 
and cattle. Kliatngoon, one of the talnkas of tliis dis- 
triet, and the largest cotton mart in Berar. is 
connected with the G. I. P. railway by a hraneb line, 
about eight miles long, and its Irade is very extensive, 
miming into nearly five milUons of pounds annu^HiL 
Othor cotton marts in tiie same district, 

Akote, and Akola, also do a huge trwIpflC ^ staple. 

Akola town, the river Moc|p^ |s the administra- 
tive head-quarters of the i£s^di( and of the jndii^ 


commissioner ct Berar, and is cm the Nagpiir ex- 
tension of the G.I. P.raUway, fadng 868 nfiles by.rviil 
firom Bombay, and 157 Srom Nagpur. Its height above 
sea-level is 986 feet. Akola was long the head-quarters 
of a Hub-distiict under the Nizam’s Government, and 
its old briok fbrt and sttme-fiaMd walls with bastimiB 
sdll testify to its imjportance* The town is bisected 
by the Morna river, Akola proper hang on the west 
bank, and Taju&pet, With the European houses and 
Government buildings, on tbe east. There are two 
weekly market days, the chief one being held at Tfjj- 
ttdpet on Sunday, and the other at Akola on Wednes- 
day. Tlie public buildings include tbe commissioner’s 
and deputy commissioner’s offices, the courts, joU, 
barracks, town hall, a church, post office, hospital, 
charitable dispensary, rest-housos for European and 
Native travellers, and schools. Akola is also the seat 
of a Christian mission. 

^ULDApA 

The cfistrict of Biildana lies to tbe extreme east 
of Berar. The number of villages in the dis- 
trict is about 1000. The principal towns are Deiil- 
gaon Baja, Malkapur, Nandura, Chikhli, Dhone- 
■ goon, Biildana, Deulghat, Mehkar, and Fatehkbedla. 
The southern portion of the district forms part 
of the Berars. Balaghant, or Berar-above-the-ghauts, 
and the general contour of tbe country hei^ may 
be described ns a succession of simUl plateaus, decreas- 
ing in elevation to tbe extreme south. Towards 
the eastern side of the district the country as- 
sumes more the cliaraoter of uwlulating high lands, 
haring soil of a high quality. A sucoession of 
plateaus descend foom the highest ridges on the 
nortli to the soatb, the small fertile valleys between 
the plateaus being watered by streams, while wells of 
particularly good water are nanierous. These valleys 
are favorite village sites. The wheat grown in the 
undulating highlands in the east of the distriot liears 
comparison with any grown in India. Teak siqilings 
exist in great numbers in tbe ravines of the north . 
ghauts, but no huge t^k trees are found. Anjan trees 
( Uardtowkia binata) grow in most of the ravinei^ and 
largo numbers of hiibul coppices are scattered about. 
Many other varieties of fruit imd forest trees, soine of 
the latter yieliUiig lao, gums, and dyes, flourish 
throughout Hie district. Bears, leopards, hyssnas, 

samUiur, ni^hai, and vrild hog inhabit the hills, and 
antelope and spotted deer are found in the valley of 
the PuriUk. Black and grey partridge^ quail, water* 
iowl, and pea-fowl are among the smaller game in the 
distriot. The ancient Hemadpauti templeit are to be 
seen in various parts of the ffisfriet It ie popularly 
heliev^ that the rulers were Jams whm ^ vatl^ 

Strict, Ukeoiher parts of pass^throqgh vark^ 
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VidMitndea, until Bow ^ ceded liy the Kixam 
to the English. The district is rich , in egricultnrsl 
produce. Ootton, grabs, sugar-cane, fndts. Unseed, 
tohaooo, hemp, rice, Ac., are the chitf crops, 

and all flourish veil, the principle of “rotation of 
ctapn*’ bdbg generally folbwed by the agricnltarists. 
As regards mannfiietttres, coarse ootton cloth . is com- 
monly woven, and litk, wool, wood, iron, brass, and 
ooppw, alt form objects of industry. Steel (if &ir 
quality is forged at Denlgbat. Weekly markets, some 
of them very large, are held in Several of the towns. 
The chief imports $re piece-goods, hardwaie, metals, 
spices, and salt ; and the exports are cotton, wh&at, 
oil'Seed, and cattle. The district is rich b wheat, its 
chief market for this staple being Nandura, a station 
on the G. I. P. railway. The district is administered 
by a deputy commissioner, who has lioth European 
and Native assistants. An asdstant oommissioner 
holds his court at Malkapur. The vemaonlar tongues 
are Mahratti and Urdu. 


PASip. 

Thu distiiot is south of Akola and Amraoti 

I 

districts, west of Wan, and east of Buldana. The 
number of villages b the district is about 950. The 
district.is sub-divided, fur fiscal purposes, into three 
talnkas, Basim, Mangml, and Pusad. Bosim, the most 
westerly of the tiuee talukas, is a rich table-land, about 
1000 ft. above sea-level ; Mangml, the north-eastern, 
and Pusad, the south-eastern taluka, are mably a 


anocesdou of low hills <xtv&ed with poor grass. The 
soil of the hollows between the hills is usually of the 
best quality. Many of the hill-peaks rise to a height 
of 2000 ft. The lai^ier wild animals are tigers, 
leopards, hears, and wild lu^, and several varieties of 
deer end small game aliuand. Before the Maliomedan 
bvadon of Ala-ud-Din in 1294, the distriot appears 
to have been inhabited and held by the Joius. The 
district passed through various changes of rale, like 
the rest of Berar, but it does not appear that any re- 
markable event bfluenced the fortunes of its holders. 

The staple crops of Basim are cotton (/antii) and 
great millet, the other products bdng coarse rice, 
ItaJrOf linseed, ^r, pulses, iurdij wheat, gram, til, 
hemp or flax, casttqr-oil plant, sugar-oane, tobaooo, 
and lac. The uncertainty of reachbg water at all, or 
of its being fit for use, if reached, renders the con- 
struction of wells a hasaidous, besides being a oustly, 
speculation. There are 4000 wells in the district, of 
which nearly half are out of repair. The chief 
manufactures of the district ate coarse cotton cloth, 
blankets, and a little paper. The principal exports 
are cotton and whett, which go to Bombay, and 
gnma, dyes, and threat produce, which are sent to 
Hingoli. Tlie imports are about double the exports 
in value. The ancient town of Basim is the adminis- 
trative head-quarters of the district. Its bright above 
sea-level is 1758 feet. The most striking buildings 
in the town are the temple and tank of Balaji, con- 
structed about 100 years ago. There is a post-office, a 
police station, and two Government schools at Basim. 



IIIISCELLANEOUS. 


OWHERK in liidin, with the esception per* 
hn])8 of the Mysore territory, can a greater 
variety of wild nnimnlH be met with than 
in the Hydcraind State. Of the larger 
and more ferocious animals, wiiose tracks are so dear 
to the hunter, tigers, cheetalis, and jiantlterB may be 
found all over the country, whilst elephants and Uson 
affiini sport in the forests near the Pakhal Lake. 
On tlte plains in the north •west division there are in* 
numerable herds of antelope, and all over the State 
there are H])otted deer, ncilghni, sambhur, fonr-homed 
antelope, hog<decr, and ravine-deer in abundance. 
Rears can he found hero and there ; wild boar in 
every jungle; and hj’ienas, wolve^*, tiger-cats, wild 
dogs, and hare are plentiful everywhere. 

There ore many varieties of feathered game in the 
country, amongst winch nmy be mentioned grey and 
colored partridges, blue and green pigeons, ruck 
fugeons, sand grouse, quail, snipe, bustards, peacocks, 
spur- fowl, jungle fowl, wild duck, teal, and water 
fowl of many kinds. 

As mentior.ed elsewhere, at Snmrnagar and 6ol- 
conda His lligluiess the Nizam has extensive preserves 
of antelope, which no one of course is allowed to 
sh(K>t without sjieeial permission. The sport of hunt- 
ing deer by trained leopanls is sometimes indulged in, 
and very excellent spurt it proves. 

Good sport con be had near Hyderabad, and His 
Highness, the Prime Minister, and other nobbts often 
arrange shooting parties for their friends or visitors of 
note in the near vicinity, or into the interior, and 
generally with good results. Like many shooting 
expeditious, these excursions ore sometimes attended 
by &tal results. Must sportsmen know what happens 
when a tiger suddenly chorges home. Before the 
man has the slightest chance of distinguishing him* 
self, the irresistible weight, muscle, claws, and fiiiy of 
the savage and maddened beast liave rendered the 
fight at close quarters practically hopeless for the 
sportsman. In an accident that occurred near Hy* 
derabod lately, and which befel one of the finest 
shikaris in India, these conditions obtained, for as 
will be seen from the sequel the position which cost 
Sheik Munnoo his life was forced upon him by a 
foteful coincidence, and not by any ostensible fiiult of 
his own. The shikar party to whichr this actident 


occurred was arranged Iw Nawahngman Tor Jang,tha 
son of that well*known sportsman ami soldier, Major 
Afsur*ud*Dowla Bahadur, C. I. E. Narmb Osman Yar 
•Tung is a young nisn, and tills, his first experience 
with big game, was regarded with peculiar interest in 
Hyderafiad and its environs, and news from the camp 
was looked for eagerly. OrigiiMlly the party intended 
to beat for panther, but signs Of tiger were discovered, 
and the plan of campaign was thereupon altered, and. 
the heat was fi>r tiger. The guns,- two in number, 
with two in reserve, were placed on a mofjban in a 
tree occupying a most excellent position. In front of 
the trae the ground was rocky and open, with a thick 
solitary bush intervening between it and the rtxiks. 
From this bush a nullali ran obliquely forwards to 
the left front, and a shallow trench*like ditch led away 
towards the right. To the right and behind the tree, 
a low belt of trees ran in a wide semi-drcle round to 
the rocks in front. At three o'clock in the afternoon a 
tiger was driven into close proximity to the sportsmen, 
but for a long time It would not break cover, skulking 
liehind tber rocks. At last it came out and trotted 
slowly in a bee line for the tree, leaving the bush on 
its right and lightly jumping the ditch to its left. As 
it cleared the ditch and came into full view of the tree, 
Osman fired and rolled it over. In a fow seconds it 
sprang up again, and, bounding away behind the bush, 
was lost to sight. The question then was what to do 
next. The problem to be solved was how to get the 
tiger out from behind the bus!) without exposing any* 
one to unnecessary danger, and it ivas decided to tiy 
to do this by firing shots and throwing crackers into 
the bush. Bat firing into the bush could not be done 
firom the front without driving the tiger back on tiie 
beaters. »The shikaii therefore went, by what was 
intended to be a long detour, behind the belt of trees 
to the right, so as to work his way round to the 
tiger's rear and drive it out again in the direction 
of the machan. Everyboi^ tiiou^t that it was still 
lying behind the bush when the shikari started, aiid 
it was considered in the laift degree improbable that 
it wcaild move unless it was forced to do so, or, if 
it did happen to move of its own accord, that it 
would take any direction but that of the nullah. The 
ditch was never taken into consideration at all. As 
^it turned out, the tiger did exactly yrhat it was not 
mqiected to do. and while the shikari was creeping 
through the fringe of trees, the tiger also was crawl* 
ing alui^ d ttrre in the ditoli, nuddug for tbs 



Identaodi Ut of jangifl wMoh tbe ildlatti was faiaggiag 
for aafofey . At the junction of the ditch and the wood 
they Middenly net, end with a short roar tiie tiger 
sprang upon Sheik M^noo. The latter had no time 
to do more than ram bis rifle into the tiger's mouth and 
fire, Imt the mnssle of tiih gun got turned sideways 
and the bullet wbizsed across the tiger’s mouth with* 
out doing any damage, In an instant the tiger brush- 
ed aside the rifle with its paw, seiae<i tbe unfortunate 
shikari by the right hip, and then shook and worried 
him like a dog does a rat. Munnoodid not, however, 
lose conscionsness. Indeed, he bad the preseiioe of 
mind rt thia supreme moment to feign death, and the 
tiger left him and bolted, and everybody with a 
deep sigh oi‘ relief thought that the worst was over. 
But before it had gone more than a few yards the larute 
ai^teuiwl to rajddly change its mind and came back 
and gave the riiikari two uiore bites. One took effect 
on the right side of the chest and the other on the fore- 
arm. The tiger then made off and was not seen again. 
Mortally hui*t. Sheik Munnoo courageously made 
light of his wounds. He was taken into the head- 
quarters hospital at Hyderabad, but died fourteen 
days nftenvards. He bore his sufferings with the 
philosophic resignation and fortitude of a hero. When 
Osinsn Yiir Jung reported the sad event to tiie 
Nizam, His Highness, who is known to be tlic keenest 
ofspoi'tsmeu, simply asked him if be intended to allow 
that tiger to escape. Osman replied: — ‘‘Not if the 
Huzoor will provide me with an elephant” ! The 
order for the elephant was issued forthwith, and Na\vab 
Osman Jnng resumed the pursuit and was suci«ssful 
in disposing of the brute, which proved to be a 
tigress witli two cubs. 

At one time horses were reared in great numbers 
in tiie Oominions for military and other purposes, 
but the demand has lately contiderably decreased 
owing to the importation of horses from Australia, 
and the Perriun Gulf. The Deccani ponies are, however, 
still contidered to be superior to any in India, both 
fur hardiness and endunmoe. A great horse fair is 
held annually at Malqgaon, near Bidar, to which some 
thousantls of horses and fionies are brought for sale, 
Tbis&ir has been held fdnee last century. Fifty 
years ago it was noMrly ruined by a crushing transit 
duty, but tins was abolished by Sir SaW Jung L, 
and the fiur now flourishes. Eatdi district and tiiluka 
has its weekly and monthly horse and cattle fair. 
Other domestic animals, such as cows, oxen, buffalos, 
goats, sheeps and donkeys, arefoumlin every town 
wnd i^lage throughout tiie Dominions. The cattle in 
the Telingana district are very in&rior in size to those 
fonndin otiier parte of the country, and it b tiiought 
tiiattiie bUmate has something to do with this. 
A breed of oxoi in the eastern disteicte, however, have 
fmisted the climatic influence. They are small and 
haedyt aiid of a white oolor, and thnr pasture grounds 


are the waste lands of the districts in whidi they breed. 
They roam through the jungles attended by herdsmen, 
who, however, exert no control over their movements, 
but remain with them at all times and at all seasons, a 
small country blanket lieing their only protection 
against any inolemendes of the wetitiier. These cattle 
always move about from one pasture to another in 
huge droves, keeping together for security at night- 
time, each herd forming into a kind of square to keep 
.off tigers and other fenKsious beasts, whlcli rarely 
venture to attack them when so prepared. 

Kvery country has its andent legends regarding 
various animals, but no jieoplc who liave merged at all 
into dviliaation cherish their lieliefs iu the manner that 
Hindus do to the prcsieit ilay. The following are a few 
common beliefs, even amongst the jungle tribes, who, 
from personal experience, must know them to he fiilse, 
but yet so great is thdr veneration for what they have 
bean told that they still rojant them and pretend to 
believe them to be true. No native will believe tliat the 
rot-snake Is not the male cobra, or that fresh-water snakes 
are harmless wlille salt-water ones are {Hnsonons. In 
many places the po:uH:K;k is held S'tcre.1, the reason often 
assigned being that the pen-hen is tint only Urd which 
pnxluces its young without the aid of the ctxik. The 
l^nd is tiiat at certain times tlip {xsico^rk ut ters cries, at 
which tbe pea-hen rims t- > him, and, fi nding 1dm in tears, 
swalloM's the tear droj^^m and thereby ronceives. The 
Ycnoclis, a jungle jieople cf the Ceded Districts, who 
are frequently coming in coiitect with wild lieusts and 
noting their liabits, still relate that the conception and 
birth of a young liear takes but three and a lialf hours. 
In the Krishna the people of tiie I^lnad believe that 
the female porcupine carries w'atcr for her young in 
her quills, though they cannot explain how it gets 
there. The female soorfdon is credited with sting- 
ing tbe male to death, while the young are in turn 
accused of feeding on their miitlier till she dies. 
Some of the native storlei of biixls and beasts are very 
pretty, and worthy of a place amimgst English animal 
b(x>ks. There is hardly an animal that has not a story 
attached to it, ami in these tiie gods generally figure. 

When Rama desired to wage war iigninst tiie island 
of Lanka, he summoned all tbe animals to his 
aid, and first of all came the small grey squirrel. 
He was then quite plain iu color and knew no care 
or trouble, all his life bring given np to pleasing peo- 
ple by his wild frolics. Rama lookeii upon him and 
asked him what aid he thought he conid give, 
and the squirrel replied that he would leap from tree 
to tree and carry news. Rama was pleased with him 
and stroked him and ever after he has bonie five lines 
down bis hock where tiie god touched him. Once, 
au'ay amongst the hills, there was a shepherd with a 
very fiiithful dog, but at last the wild beasts of the 
■jungle t(X>k it, and in sorrow its master wandered fiur 
and wide calling ** kuka, kuka,” and refiuiug to be 
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onmiortRil. He mon died of grief and now he hanntH 
tlie fon^ata as the night jay, still calling to his dcig. 
The YenadU have a strange l^end of the death 
bird. Onoe there was a mali who deari y loved his 
wife and would not let her work in the fields like 
other mali women, but, working hard himself iu! 
decked Iter with omatiiehts. At last he fonud that 
she was feithless, but In* ootlcealsd his knowledge and 
waited for revenge. ' Oife day she nsked biin t<i get 
some hemey, and he sal I that if she would c«ant‘ witit 
him they would get it together, so he tcsik iier to a 
tall {talihy'raV and with a ladder they moimtci'l to the 
tt>j) anil revd-led in fresh hoiiey. Tlieri he proiihised 
to fetch her fredi water, and bade her wait for him 
chat they might eat m »re. of the honey. Climbing 
down he ctirri^' the ladder with hiin and departed. 
The wife waitefl long, but in vain, and for days she cried 
fiwr tielp. At last tiie spirits tlie wotsls, wearied 
l>y her cries, changed her into the death bird, and now 
she flies through the jungles crying, and no Yenadi 
dares to sjieak at her appntach, for fear she shoul 
fly over lus head — a curtain uni(*n of speedy death. 

In the olden days the siieep had earn erect like a 
stag, but lieing vexed that all men inade lum thdi 
fixxl, he came (ximjilaining to Bmhma. Hrahmi 
listened, and tlien told him tliat the sight of him wof 
almost a temptation to cat him. Overcome witii con- 
fusion the shec]) left tlie god with ears droofong, am 
ever since has Imng tiicni down. The lion of tht 
Hindu is not at all similar to that known to Western 
people. The Hindu ima .dncs him to lie something like 
a unicorn, and he attributes to him various cliaracter* 
utioB, notably tliat of flghting vdtii elepluints and 
feeding on their lirains. The Nellorcfilk. whose town 
was formerly calleii the Lion’s Town, still maintain 
that no elepliant dare approaili the city, and quite 
overlook thefiwt tliat the raja’s ele]>hantH arc frei|uent- 
ly coming ami going. Everyone knows the mystic 
propei-tles conta ned in a dead tiger’s idaws and ears, 
and the many dangers that cun be avoided by burning 
a tiger’s whiskers ora d«wl cobra; but very few 
perhaps know that one of the very b^ remedies for 
A scorpion sting is to jKiund the body of a scorpion 
and apply it to the sting 1 

Jtikileg. 

KRI’ETUATING that thorough loyalty' and 
sincere good-feeling towards the British 
Throne and Her Majesty the Queen-Em- 
press’ person, which is proverbially one of 
the keenest and most stable sentiments of the Headed 
this great Olid important State, His Highness the Nimm 
intimated his vrish to his Government and the {leopio 
that tbu Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty shni|id 
celebrated with all the evidences of loj^Qr, good«will| 
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and epiigratulation that Hyderabad, ife imbnifw, ami 
the whole uS the Dominii ms could command. Arrange- 
ments for the ceiebiation were o6niiie<iucntiy planned 
many days befwe the 22nd June 1^7 (tlie i^y uflS- 
cinlly chosen fiir public rejoicing throughout the .Rui- 
pire) andf with that pixigressive and enlightened spirit 
which animates His HigiVness aind those who assist 
iiim in administering the affairs of State, first atten- 
tion wtik paid towards deviaing means for alleviating 
the suffeirings of the poor, and entertaining and lued- 
ing tlie children - two important brauchea of homani- 
tarianism that were bound to assist the general re- 
jolting, f ais port oi the programme satisluctorily 
arranged, other functions <if oh uffitial, semi-offitiaf 
social, charitable, and general character followed, and 
long before the Diamond Jubilee Day a programme 
of festivities had lieen framed that proved indisput- 
ably how thoroughly and sincerely the general pub- 
lic hml endorsed the loyalty that had set the lead. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General, 
in bis kharita to His Highness, which the Resident 
presented at the durbar held on the 22ud June, said 
that he hail reason to know that it had been Her 
Majesty’s wish and intention to assemble round her 
at the ceremonies on her Diamond Jubilee Day the 
representatives of her Indian Empire. Her Majesty, 
however, was constmined to abandon that project, 
because, in that year of famine and fiestUence in 
India, she was i-esolved to issue no comniatid or even 
invitation, tliat would result in drawing away any 
single individual from the primary duty of currying 
relief to the suftering and distressed. 

How His Highne-ss had anticipated Her Majesfy’s 
solicitude fur the pour and suttering is exempli- 
fied in the direction in which bis thouglits first 
turned when issuing his wishes and instructions for 
the local celebration. His Highness was most loyalty 
supporteil in hisefiiirts to fittingly celebrate the Jubilee 
by the Prime Minister and many of the leading uffitiaU 
and nobles of the State, and the various measnres of 
niioiting organised and carrieil out were all eiuineMtiy 
characteristic of tlie fact tliat the whole of the Indian 
Empire contains no more loyal people than are to 
be found in the Dominions of His Higtiness the Nizam. 

One of the first public meiiaures to be adopted in 
connection with the Diamond Jubilee was the hold- 
ing of a meeting in Chndder^^ut a week before the 
celebration day, under the pri^sideney of Snigeon- 
Lieutoiiant-Colonel Lawria, Resident^ Surgeon, for 
the puriMise <if taking suitable steps fiir the erection 
of a lasting memorial of the occasion. The chairman 
apiKialeil in a stirring speech to the loyalty of the 
pitblic, and the result of the neetiug was tliat it 
was resolved, on the motion cif Mr. 8. M. Mitt*, to 
establish and maintain wliat. hod long beeir needed, 
a dhaiwnsida for all castes and creeds, and lityti: 
Bs. (i,0Ud was tiuiu’Wl there subseti b ed iwiba pur- 
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pone. It wsH further resolved to have illnmiuations 
in the Residency bazaars, Mr. Mitra and Nawab 
Faiz Ali generously offering to defray the expense. 

Officials, merchants, tradespeople, and tlie public 
generally, made preparations ^ys behn^ the Jubilee 
for the decoration and illumination of their preinises ; 
the poor were infonned tliat fowl and money would 
be distributed to tiiem ; school children and those too 
young to attend school were promised entertainments 
and treats of various kinds ; and the great day was 
generally looked forwanl to as one of jubilation and 
enjoyment. The necessary steps wero takeu for the 
pre{)a ation of the various buildings nv.}uired for tlie 
fhstinties, and willing and able hands j<aned in the 
pleasurable task in a way that testified to die cancerity 
and loyalty («f all ooncernccl. 

On Sunday, the 20th Juno, the actual sixtieth anni* 
vereary of tiie Queen-E npress’ accesuon, special 
services, with t^ie special prayers, were h^*Id in all tlie 
churches in Chudderghaut, Secunderabad,' Bolariim, 
Trimulgherry, and other Christian centres in HU 
Bigness* Oomimons. The Rritish Resident and his 
ataff lUtendM St. John’s Church at Secunderabarl in 
thw ^pletnatie uniforms in the morning ; and at the 
. eantoQiiieiittii of Secunderabad; Triinulghetry, and 
BoUittiii <h«chw well attended by the mili> 
tmryyiHTilians also attending fdl the ohurches in large 
hmnbers.' A speioial Volunteer pmade was held at 
Oiiuddt^haot, the Hydmhad Vcilnnteer Rifleej under 
Major: A. G. Fellowes, atteiiding St. George's Church. 


REVIEWING THE TROOPa 

On Mondiiy evening, the 21st uune, His Highness 
the Nizam gave a grand banquet in the Char Mahal 
ill the city in honor of the occasion. Over a 
hundred and fifty guests rusiKinded to the invitation, 
amongst whom wi're the Resident, H. E. the 
Minister, the piindpal officiiils and nobles of Hyder- 
abaii, the General Officer uummunding tlie British 
tnxips, the General Officer cominunding the Hyder* 
alnd Contingent, a large number of civil and military 
officers, and a numlicr of ladies. The banquet 
was a most brilliant function in (!very way. The 
(lalaoe was beautifully illuminated, both inside and 
out, and the effect was magnificent. HU Highness 
pro|x>Bed the toast of Her Majesty the Qnecti*Empress 
in a Hjieeoh that was recciveil most vodferously for its 
loyalty, sincerity, and syinjiathy. Tlie Resident, in 
replying, End pro|>osing the healtli of HU Highnes.**, 
referred with expressions of gratification to the 
loyalty and good feeling towards Her Majesty wliich 
was constantly evidenced in word and deed by HU 
Highness and hU Government. Both toasts were 
enthusiastically rccrived Whilst Her Maje^ty’c 
health was bring drunk, “ Gml Save the Queen isK.ns 
played by the hands, which had during the banquet 
entertained the guests witli an eigoyable and choice 
programme of 'music. A grand display of fireworks 
oonclnded the proceedings. 

The members of the NUam Clnb gave a ban- 
quet in honor of the JnUlee on the ev-etiing of 
the 20th, the diiung^iall and reee|ition-room being 



iwy tastefully arranged with flags, bunting, plants, 
flowers, and other adornments, for the reception of 
guests, ami the tables ware artistically decorated 
with flowers and other attractive ornamentations. 
The building was grandly illuminated, and a charming 
selection of pieces, played by the band of the Gol- 
oonda Brigale, adc^ greatly to the pleasure of the 
diners. The toast of the evening, “ Her Maj{esty the 
Queen* Express,” was gracctully pn^sed by the 
Nawab 1mad-nl*Mnlk, DircctiW of Pnblio Tnstniction, 
who preside!. The Nawab in his speech gave 
utterance to thefollowingsentiments, and that they 
were enihlematical of the feelings entertained % the. 
taige crowd of diners was evidenced iir the sincere 
“ Amen” whieK arose from those who had assembled 
to do h mor to the Queen Empress In tliis 
assembly to-night soine/have (he privilege of <hding 
Biitisli onbjeots, living nnder the kind and be^pient 
protection of His Highness the Nizam^ .while- some 
are the direct subjects of His Highness, who is* an 
old and honored ally of the Queen’s Government, 
enjoying the prioeless beueflts of her friendship ; and 
both are assembled together to bless our Sovereign 
lady, and wish her long life, on the completitm of the 
sixtieth year of her reign. Hut the Queen’s reign is 
not only one of tlie longest ever recorded, but it is an 
unpamllelcxl reign in every other way, for if you divide 
the whole of the known }ia)t of the world into several 
periods of sixty years, yon will not find any such 
period to match with the sixty years of the Queen’s 
reign in the progress mode by the world in all direc- 
tions of human activity, t would draw your attention 
to tlie immense progress made during her reign in all 
tliat opiiertaius to the relief of human suffering and 
degradation, and here her influence, her keen (tersonal 
influence, and that of her high-souled consort, the late 
Prince Consort, are conspicuous as the mainsprings 
of the measures taken from time to time, from the 
building of the first refuge for waifs and strays in 
London, to the last zenana hospital in India. 
Though others have worked, the impetus has come 
front her. She lias borne no onUnary measure of 
suflVnring and sorniw herself, and her heart is ever 
tender and sym|iathetic to cases of sorrow and suflbr- 
ipg among her subjects. The messages of oondolenee 
Slid kindness that she has sent to people thus tried 
during tlie sixty years of her rrign would, it is smd, 
fill a volume, and her net! ve cliarity to thoee in distress 
among her own immediate dependents and the tenants 
of the loyal estates would amount to a fortnne. 
She has shown the world how a woman so highly 
placed can live a life of holiness, a lifedevot^ to 
public duty, in which, nevertheless, no domestic duty, 
the duty of a wife or a ipothfir, however email, should 
ever be neglected. For you must not imagine that 
the sovereign of ccmstitutional, almost republioofi, 
England holds a sinecure, and has nothing .to dp. 


The Qaaeo, say, luis risver t^joyed i complete 
holiday^ and the greater part nfevery dt^r of her life 
on the thvQoe haa bcBu occupied aith herons work; 
dealing with aflblrs involvii^ immenBe and for-msflli- 
Ing issues, and reqniriiig a tact and lenowladge of iiie 
world and cf practical poUtids almosb beyond the 
oonc^tioh of , people Vike aunelyes, who have never 
seen an example a like life iu alike. position. Ami 
yetda her doiiiestid religions no Hindu wifo was ever 
more fiilthful, or ICussalimm mpd^ more devoted, 
than the Qtieen-; the whole of tiie tiiiiity odd years 
of’bw widowhood hm been couseeiwtedto the memory 
of her . beloV^ oonsort ; aud in good wesrk, self- 
sacuiflee, devotion to dafTy, and holy living she has 
realised the ideal of Hindu sitftidom, which recognises 
the sacrifice of the body on the funeral pyre as easier 
and of less merit than A life spent as she has spent it. 
And in the due performance of the sodal functions of 
royalty she stands unrivalled, :; Her unprecedented 
popniarityy not only iu^ i^glaud but all over Europe, 
is the fesiilt partly of the blamelcMi life she has lived, 
and partly of the supreme tact with which she has, 
during the sixty years of her reign, upheld her )x»sition 
as Queen of a oonetitational Empire, amid the fierce 
strife of party politics at home, and of rival ambitions 
on the continent of Europe. In feet, it may truly be 
said pf her that she is the greatest living support of 
moiiarehic ideas in these democratic and anarchical 
times, and has done more for the cause of peace and 
order and tme liberty than any other living soverrigii 
or statesman . And we must not forget our Sovereign’s 
peculiar claim to the love and loyalty of ns Indians, 
for when in {wevious times did we ever enjoy suoli 
peace and tranquillity, such freedom to develop our 
personal activities in all laudable directions as in her 
reign ? At the best of times India was never at peace 
in the old days. If our province was tranquil, a 
neighboaring province was disturbed, and men lived 
their lives from day to day in fear of what the morrow 
might bring. Now all is changed, and we have no 
fear of any kind from year’s end to year’s end, if we 
ore well-behaved and law-abiding. When, ag-tin, was 
education so general as it is now, and when was an 
Indian subject such an absolute owner of his handi- 
work and so free to dispose of the fruits of his labor 
or ingenuity as he may please ? And as for political 
fieedom, that is a growth of time, and we enjoy as 
mudi of it at present as is ^lod for us. As for those 
who go about talking of freedom and eq^natity, and 
prandng before deluded audiences in burrowed plumes, 

. and nusing cries that fell as fitise notes on Intflan ears, 
and singing the Marseillaise to oremds wl^ have 
never in history s^d behind faarrieades, or. dreamt of 
questioning canstituted authority, aH; I can say is 
that they do not know what they say. If we had 
complete politieal fraedom, 1 veaUy think we 
should not know wliat to do w*th it. Tweets not a 
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race in Indin that is prepared for it. Let us, my 
friends, 'first free our souls fnnn the rust of centuries, 
and train ourselves in the ways of duty and solf-sacri* 
fioe and devotion to public good, and thus fit our* 
selves for the exercise of |)oIitica1 freedom before we 
hanker for the gift, and when we have done this I am 
sure the boon will be given to us without our asking. 
Our religion enjmns us to be law-abiding. We are 
commanded to obey God, obey His Prophet, and the 
ruler over us for the time bdng. W e are commanded 
to love and obey a sovenngn placed over us, whatever 
lus relii^on or nationalily may be, if he gives peace 
and does not interfere with the due performance of 
our religious duties. How much more then are we 
not bound to love and reverence and obey our present 
soveragn, who not only confers on ns these great 
advantages, but many more priceless benefits past 
enumeration, and not enjoyed by another subject race 
in Asia. In our books, moreover, a sovereign is 
often en1itied Zil*ul*lah, or the shadow of God. Our 
aiigORt soverei^, the Queen of Great Britain and 
£ra|Hreas of is the ideal Zil-ul-lah, for has she 
not all her ii^ Mgoyed the dlifect protection and care 
(d idle AlmigHty, as even she has protected her 
subjects and eared for them P We live and flourish 
itpdtt her shadow as die under, God's. And to us 
l^thiis ow beloved sovereign has shotrn her love in 
a jgjetW niaaiwr,;’ Kot only' has she always eyihoed 
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the keenest interest in our well-being and well-doing, 
but she has marked her loving kindness for us by 
loirning our language and employing Indian servants 
on her staff. It is for ns a privilege indeed to be 
subjects of such a sovereign — a priceless privilege— as 
people will tell you wlio have travelled abroad. 
Therefore I call upon you to pray the Lord our God 
t > bless the Queen, and give her length of days, for, 
though she is old, men and women have lived 
much longer, and neither England nor India can 
spare tb«^ beloved soverrign. And I call upon you 
to drink the toast of tJie Queen- Empress of India. 
Gofl bless and spare her I ’* 

One of the most brilliant panules ever witnessed in 
Hydcrnliod vran held in honor of the .Jubilee on the 
nnirning of the 21st June 18U7, when the whole of 
His Highness’ Regular and Imperial trooiM assembled 
on the large moidan below the Goloonda Forti* 

A vast crowd of people commenced to congregate 
at an early hour, all dressed in liuliday attire, so tliat 
the maidan presented a gay and animated ap|)earaiice. 
A large ai>ace to the right and left and to the rear of 
the saluting base was raped in for the acoommudatiou 
of the nobles, offirials, and visitors. The police 
arrang^ents were excoHent. The troops on parade 
weife uttdrir the command of Major the Nawab Afsur- 

* Itfa Mid tliat U.WM this mai^n that Aunodpwb raviaw«d 
Ida «nay baton lukiag kia fiaol iMiMk ba thaaelabtaM fbrt. 




nd'Dowla Bnhadnr, A.«D.*C., tiw Mwly'appointed 
Gominandant of the Nixam’s foroM. Tlic Military 
Mininterl Raja EUahen Penbad, and munt of the ehief 
officials of State appeared in anifortn, and a ^preat 
number of noblemen and civil and military raddenb 
of Hyderabad^ the suburbs, and Si»ctindenthitd were 
present. In front of a Inrn^ shamiana, which iuwl lawn 
pitched for the nccommi^atioii of tlie nllicialH and 
others^ a photogmpli of Her Mnjerty was .exlJlNtuI, 
and diis attratftioi) gencnil nttentioii. 

His ESxcelicncy the Prime Minister, Sir Vii(ar>ui> 
Pmara RUialur, K.C. I. nrrivml on the ground 
punctually at the time npptnnted for the review, being 
accompanied in liis carriage by General Tucker, com* 
manding the Secunderalnd district. 

. On tlio Minister taking up lus position at the 
saluting Iam% where the yellow ilag of His Highness 
the Nisiam tintterod, a salute of sixty guns aitd a fm- 
de-j<ne were fired, followed by a royal salute, the 
bands pln 3 nng “God Save the Queen,'* after which 
three ringing cheers were given for Her Majesty the 
Queen*Empress. The trtiops then marched past in 
the follitwing order : — Artillery Brigade (two bat- 
teries) : 1st Cavalry Brigade, comprising the African 
Cavalry Guards, the Lancers Regular Tnx>ps, and 
the Golconda Lancers ; 2nd Cavalry Brigmle, compris- 
ing the 1st Lancers Hyderabad Imperial i^ervice 
Troops, and the 2nd Lancers Hyderatmd Imperial 
Service Tnaips ; 1st Infantry Brigade, npnprising the 
Myseinra Hegitnent, and.th^ jith Inffinti^ B^ilar 
Troppii ) 2nd Infantry Brijpide, eornprising tiie 2ild 
Inlantty jugular Troops, ^e .4(b . Infantry, 

TrcK^, and the Qkdoomla Irifaotey After the manqh 
past, tlM Artillery . and the t:)avalry went fay at the 
trot. The 2nd ( 'ayaliy Brigi^e ,tben, gallop^ past, 
doing lance exercise, and the lid, Cavalry Brigade 
gaIlo[)ed piwt b}’ refpments. After the gnlloppost, the 
Hyderabad Imperial Service Tnmps formed up in line 
and advanced at the gallop to within ten yards d the 
^ flag-staff. The review wns then brought to a close by 
the Division advancing in review order. This elaW- 
ate programme wns carried out with promptness and 
exactness, and the whole niannMivres reflected great 
credit on all concerned. The African Cavalry Guards 
looked particularly well in their dark-blue uniforms 
slashed with red with white facings. Tlie Imperial 
Service Lancers appeared very smart, and were well 
mounted, tlie horses having a fieur-de-Us stamped 
on their right flanks. The Myseriun R^ment (one 
thouHand strong), a remnant of M. Rayjmond’s &racms 
arm}', look^.very picturasque in jbl^ ftmcifulu^- 
forms, dHricddne wfthred&oiigs, oon^ting a 
tunic, bsgn^ kmckerlxiclmih}, and.hi«|g |dpth Frebeh 
gaiters. Tteh^-dtwsMaamall 
of many mlprs with hmg is ^ fol^led tl|at ( 

the fringe dri;^ oyer the Mipuldennh The . review was 
voted an nnqnal^Sled success. 


After the rayiew,1i{a|nr ' ^ Aflmr-u^Dow- 

la was “ At 'Hoim^*’ tm the g^ind, imd ^ 
queiit]^ gave a Sttiaptaoiis bjmkftat at his resgieiiee, 
“ Rahiit Mnnxil/* in Sailafaad in honor of IftK! oecaiiQii. 

Following fhe elemehey mteroiaad in other , parts 
of Her Majesty*s Hm Hig^ the Nizam 

tlecided tp grant tlia release! of a Pertain nnniber of 
prisuiiera whose offmoes hail been cpmptmiively slight, 
and. to.rt»hit,:in the eases^,«ithfr jmsoneia had 
conducted rRrmselyes. well hi jiul, one montiv of thrir 
remaining sPntenoe for every year they /^hod served. 
Ofthe several hundred prisoners in the central .jail, 
Hyderabad, Mr. Gordon, the superintendent, experi^ 
tinoed the relief of tfaps releasing ninety-eight under 
the order of the Government. Of these, eighty — 
sixty-five men and fifteen womens were released on 
account of the former reason, and eighteen fell under 
the latter provision, their remissions amounting indi- 
vidually to more tntmths than they litvl to serve to 
complete their assigned term. An illiistration Is here 
given of the men who were set free, and who were 
photographed for the pur)xwe of this book, by the 
kind permissiun of the superintendent, 6u the morning 
of their release. A crowd of relations and friends 
had ossembleti outride the jail from early morning, 
and when the prisoners were lictually set free tiie jubi- 
lation all round, and the baste displayed on the part 
of those set' at liberty to get away from the vicinity, 
can be,imagmed. It may be mentioned, en 
that a virit to ^e jail on the occasion in question and 
an inspection of the whole of the premises disclosed >a 
scrupulpus.oie.anHne8s, and a (tisripline and system,' that 
could not.&il to strike. an observer with admiration 
and pruisef TIm same clemency was, of course, ex- 
. tended' to prisoners in otiier jails in Bis Highness' 
Dominions. 

The unfortunate praralence of cholera in the 
precluded the original intention of His Highness* 
Government timards the poor from being carried out. 
His Excellency the Minister, however, issued instruc- 
tions for the poor to be fed — the Mahomedans under the 
directiem of a leading Mahomedan, the Hindus under 
one of the rajas, the Parsis under a leading member 
of their community, and the Christians under Mr. 
Dunlop, senior member of the Beard eff Revenue. 
In the city it was proclaimed, by beating of drum, 
that, instead of foeding the poesr, coins would he 
distributed. This was done, and the method adopted 
prevented a continuous aecumulaticm of crowds at 
sny particular Bpot, and.aon8e({tteift diliiigiftf.. of spread- 
ing theefis^. The poor Ptirsis at 

Bhiipnr Waffi by Hr. Edu^ Chiiio|y, and the poor 
Christiank sat down to a snroptoons fareakfost, follow- 
el % a dinner lat^ on in foe day j! fo e huge bnilding 
lately aadl m fote wwlcfoo^ of fog iPu^ Wc^ks. 
• l^good tfoags supplied wei«; exoell^ 
and almost unlinufod in quantity. Many of foe 
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leodtnf; residents nf Obnddci^ufc Mtembled to MMHt 
inthe **tNat” to the C^rietiahe, wtiich urae Gamed 
itttt aith genotal rejou^, the partidpants before 
leaving the tablea eingmg ‘*God Save the (jueen.” 
Over the end of the centre table wae dieplayed a 
latge photograph of Her Majesty* imbedded in a bank 
of ]Kilm leaves, and over it were the words, in 
miamental letters, “ Long live the Queen-£in]tfcss, " 
tvhile underneath were the wo^s God bless Her* ** 
»ther suitable mottos fontiing part of the decorations. 
VlThiie the breakfast was proceeding, the Rev. Mr* 
Ooldsmirh of St. George's Church [jroposed the health 
of Her Majesty the Quoen>£mpress, and His Highness 
the Nisam, toasts being most heartily and 
sincerely reM|ionded to. After dark the interior of 
the building was brilliantly lighted and the feasting 
continued until a late hour. Money waa distributed 
to the deserving poor who were too old or unable to 
attend the least The building was most tastefully 
decorated under the sufiervision of Mrs. Dunlop, who 
also exercised wJmiroble c lot in making the poor feel 
at their ease. 

On Saturday* the 19th of June, His Excellency Sir 
Asman Jah B^uidur, K.C I. E., gave a grand file in 
honor of the Diamond Jubilee to the children of the 
European giirrisons in Secundemborl. AUiut threi^ 
hundred children assembled with their parents and 
friends in the simcious grounds of the liaudsoine paiaix* 

Bashir Ragh," to enjoy Sir Asman Job’s hospitality. 
Many enjoyable forms of sport were provided for 
the little ones, the evening finishing up with illumina- 
tions and a grand display of fireworks. At the close 
of the entertainment each child was personally pre- 
sented by His Excellency the .N'awab with a bottle of 
English sweets, and before leaving each little one was 
presented with u silver Ihainond Jubilee medal* ns a 
souvenir of the occasion. Tliis latter pleasant duty 
was carried out by Mrs. Ohnytor, the wife of tdie popular 
Commandant of th:: Northamptonshire Regiment, 
who were then stationed in Secunderabad, after whicli 
three dieers were given for Her Majesty, the Nizam, 
and the Nawab res|iectively. Sir Asman Jah, the 
genenms host, had a kindly word and smile for every- 
one. A number of Indies graced the otscasion with 
their iwe^uoc, and Mr. Plowdcii, tlie British Resident* 
vuttted the .gi^iwds during the afternoon. 

Another entertainment to all the school children 
in Chudderghaut. at His Excellency's Palace at 
Sarumagar, was proposedL certain imblemen, but 
owing to the prevalence of cholera in that direction* 
the .projed had to be abandone i at the lost hour. 

A very enjoyable file and fancy bazaar was held by 
the congregation of St. George's Church in the girls’ 
school and grounds at the back of the church. The 
building was g^n^decmuted for the occasion, and old 
and young: alikt Enjoyed themselves. 'Many of the 
ehildiiAiVl^red in Jubil^ costumes* or with red> 


whito-aniMiliio saahes. Sports and raoMwefo 
ed for Ijoth the boys and tlto g^ls* while on 
elephants and speots of varied desoripth^ filled up 
the pnjgrsmme. There was a conoert in the evening, 
wlien the building was nicely illuminated. 

The Wesleyan community edebrated die Jubilee Ir. 
a spedal service in their church, followed fay the 
delivery of an address on the life of the. Queen* and 
a social entertainment* during which cheers fiir 
the " Rerl-white-and-blue ” were given, and *' Rult* 
Britannia'’ aiid the National Anthem were sung with 
groat gusto. 

The illuminations at Ohuddeighaut were on an ex 
tensive scale, eveiy palace, house, and shop making 
some kind of a display. The premises of the Banl 
of iiengal were brilliantly lit up with numberlesr 
chiraghs. The nulway station was illuminated with 
carriage lanterns and small lumps, and fireworks 
were let off during the evening from the roof, and in 
front of the building. Messrs. AUd & Co.'s premises 
were flexided with electric light alhd decorated widi 
numberless red-globe lights, while over the main 
entrance was an illuminated trans{)arency of the coat- 
uf-arms of His Highness the Nizam. The Cosmo- 
. politan Hotel (which is also the Government guest- 
house) was artistically illuminated with colored 
lamps, and in front of the building was a transparency 
of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen- Empress, with the 
words “ God bless our Queen.” This palatial build- 
ing, standing as it does on an ernineiiue surrounded by 
extensive grounds, readily lends itself to successful 
decoration, and on this occasion it presented a mag- 
nificent ap))eamnoe. All the nobles, ofiicials* and 
private individuals residing in Chudderghaut and Sai- 
fitbad* illuminated their residences in a lavish manner. 
The new palace of the Nawab Fakhr-ul-Miilk Baha- 
dur was lighted with chantiing effect, espedally when 
viewed from the other side of Hussain Sagar Lake ; 
in fact the whole suburb id' Chuddeighaut and its 
surroundings had a must fiiiry-like ap])earance. 

The celebration of the Jubilee in the Residency 
limits comprised the following festivities : — About 
five hundred poor people of all ttwtes assembled near 
the Clock Tower, wlnm halfa seer of unciHiked rice 
and pulse and some coppers for ghee were distributed 
to each. The Clock Tower wa» decorated on its four 
rides with the inscription “ God bless the Queen- 
Empress,” and illuminated in the evening* although the 
high wind that blew played havoc with both tiie deco- 
ration and tile lights. Prayers and tdiajap were held 
at mosques and temples, which w«% brilliantly lighted 
jfor the occasion. Ay^fe on a large scale was given 
to the children of the schools in the bazaar* under the 
supemnon of Bau Bahadur E £. ^foshfa Mog^tmte 
and Ghainnau of the Local ' Fund Committee* tirhcai 
nearly a thousand duldren assembled to «i]|jqythe 
enfmrtaiinueiit provided. The school-irooin ynm 






or.iamented with a large portrait of Her Majcaty, pret* 
tily arranged on a platform at one end of the l^ld 
ing, the remaining portion of the room being devoted 
to the dietiibutiun of aweeta and preaente. (^njurora, 
elephantri with howdaha, athletea, muaio, fireworka, 
and various other divennona were requintioned fur tile 
amuaetiient of the children, and everytliing poaaible 
was done to promote tlie enjoyment of thoae who 
attended. Tlint the yonngatera ajipreciated the treat 
waa teatifie:! to the hearty manner in whhdi the 
girls aang the National Anthem, and the vociferoua 
cheering for “ Her Majeaty the Queen* Km)iroaa*’ that 
rose from the hundreds of juvenile thnnita. The 
variona ahopa in the Reaidency bazaara and pri- 
viite buildings wore most brilliantly illumimitad at 
night*time, ami tlie money spent in this display of 
jiiiuiaiion niuat liave totalled a large aum. The head 
IMiliee station waa profusely lighttxl up, in addition to 
which a corps of muucians gave zest to the general 
f'-olingof joyouanosa by playing aelections of both 
h'ng'ish and Native music from time to time. An 
addrosg preacntetl liy the Pulioe F<irce to Mr. F. G 
( 'rawford, Superintendent of the Reaidency and Kail* 
way Police, and Kao Raltadur U. K. Joahi, the 
Magistrate, waa worded in the following loyal and 
ayiiifNithetic manner We, the members tbrmiug 
the lieaklcncy Police Force, in a bcxly, avail ourselves 
of this auspicious oeciai >n to present a short address 
to you as a token of our esteem for the mauitdld 
blessings which the nrlvent of the British into tliis 
country has oonfiured upon the maases, more partioii* 
larly since the memorable period on which Her Gra* 
ciouB Majesty the Queen-Empress of India entered 
directly upon the sovereignty of these vast realms. 
Wc are content to serve under tlie sway of Her 
Majesty’s (Jkivemment, and each and all of ns, 
botii iiidivulually and collec'tively, pray tliat Her 
Majesty may live for years to ooiiie, so that the 
peace ami [irosperity now reigning all around may 
continue intact. We Iwg of you, gentlemen, to accept 
our wannest thanks for the honor you liave done us 
in coming to meet us here to*day. It enables us to 
celebrate the Diamoud Jubilee of Her Majesty with 
even greater heartiness, in common with the rest of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in this end of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, over which the sun never sets. Never 
in the history of the world has so vast an empire 
lioen under tbe sway of anyone sovereign bringing 
contentment and happiness upon so many millions of 
souls scattered all over the universe.” 

The morning of the 22nd June I8'.i7 was ushered 
in at Secunderabad by the firing of a salute of uxty 
guns from the entrenchment. During the day enter- 
tainments were given at the court-house and in the 
extensive grounds surnmnding it, and the pimr were 
duly fe^ each jierwm also reouving a small sum of 
money, guneruusty granted by His Highness the 


Nizam’s Government and angmented by piivate mb* 
sciiptiime. The People’s Ball was taetefoUy artenged 
fiw the oocasion. Giris ftom the difibrent sdiciple wen 
invited to attend and ting speeial songs, and a disttibu- . 
tion of sweetmeats took place ofterwardi. The Albert 
Reading-Koom ww the scene an entertainment 
interspersed with light refreshmente. The event was 
celebrated right royally and loyally by the large 
number of troops looati^ in the cantonmeht of Secon* 
derabad, T rimiilgherry, and Bolaruni. 

The illuminations at Secunderabad were on an exten- 
sive scale. On entering the town ficom Hyderabad, 
the main street — St. James’ — appeared to be one blaze 
of light, the paths on each i^e of the road being 
screened oft' with bamboos of many colors, and illnmi* 
iiat-d with colored lamps and chlraghs behind the 
screens. The 8!ii>p- keepers and Marwari merchants 
vied with each other in filling every available space 
ivith lamps of every description. In many instances 
large cl andeliers were hung over-head, and those re- 
flected in many tints the different lights below, 
the giaienil eftbet being must charming. The various 
police stotions, the court-house, the Clock Tower, and 
other buildings were all illuminated at the expense of 
the mnniciimiity, who s|)nred no cost to make the show 
worthy of the ocoasiun. The Parade — SecunderMbaJ’s 
Wiionable drive and promenade — presented a fairy- 
likc aiqiea'ance with its pretty and effective scintilla- 
tion of lights lx>t ween the trees that line the rood. The 
buildings in the ncinity were also illuminated, which 
naturally enhanced the charming scene. Perhaps the 
must striking display in Secunderabad though iras at 
tlm railway station, and in the garden in front, which 
were most tastefully decorated and lighted. The Pub- 
lic Uarilens were lighted up, and the bands from six 
regiments {dayed Kelections of music, clonng with a 
grand torch-light tattoo by masseil drums, fifes, and 
bugles. Several mosques in Se^mnderabod were 
coveriHl with both decorations and illuminations in the 
well-known manner in which Mahomedatis carry out 
the art of decorating. The Hindu temples were also 
illuminated. Many ptivote establisbmente were 
lighted with additional brilliancies, the people of 
Secuudembod viting with each other in celebrating 
the occasion in a manner worthy of the occasion. 

The Jubilee was also celebrated right loyally and 
enthutiastically in many other cities ami towns in His 
Highness’ Dominions— notably in Warangal, Kdar, 
Gulburgaand Aurangabad— and also in Berar. In 
Aurangabad the famine-stricken poor , woe fod tiie 
wealthy Hindu bankers, and the bnnnias (grain 
dealers) of the place male arrangements to 1,&00 
poor people of the district. Three tliouiand guests 
arrived, some of them from cohtidetaUe distaaoes, aiid 
they were arranged in rows in an qten apace in tiie 
bazur. Bunnia women were oimstantly enqilciyaidl 
for aboiit ti^hteen hbun in cooking dhuj^ttica, dhitil 
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(paU/ , iuid rioe for the fewt. IStnAk person was 
given • obn^ttie Sind ftea n Jls4le*ftal of dfaall. It 
vrais a enricNM and at the aMne dme a pitifal sight, as 
many of the people were very emaciated. CSothing 
was also disttibuted to the most destitute of tiie 
people. The saiid^ thing about the event was that 
many aged persons, ori^leSj and little cluldren 
died of mchanstion at starvation on their way frt»n 
the surrounding distijets to partake of the feast. 

The oooaaion was oelebrated by the troops in 
garrison at Aurangabad by an effective display by the 
nan<comnusrioned officers and men of the • rd Lon* 
cers, Hyderohad Ckmdngent. Lighted torches were 
carried, instead of lances, and *he markers fur the ride 
wore riiown by troopers standing with torches at the 
neceasary points. The horses, vwho wore all bay or 
chestnut Arabs, drilled with the utmost steadiness 
and precision, kept perfect time witli the music, 
and paid not the slightest heed to the sparks in the 
air or patches of fire on the ground* 

The following commemorative poem, under the 
title of Benta Victoria, *’ was composed and pub* 
lished by Syed Hussaiu Hilgrami, private secretary 
to His Highness the Nisam, at the time of the Jubilee 
celebrations, and was set to muric in London : — 
Mother of men ! Nay, by what Hwcetior Tiame 
May we invoke thee in onr prayer? For fame 
la but a giftlc«8 almoner of thine, 

Until thoit fill his hand with gifta divine, 

Great Mother — Kttiprem---Qoeen ! 

Supremo of woman-kind, aupreiiie in all 
Thy aex*H highoat antiatiiiea !* No call 
Of queenly duty, light or heavy laid, 

Might find the dauntleaa wonian*H heart afraid. 

Great Mother-— Emprean— Queen I 
All gifU were thine— all triala -all that ohaaten, 

Uplift^ ennoble; for none might atay or hnateii 
Gftd'a hand: thine too all homely joys and gloriea 
Of war or peace that live in deathlesa atoricH, 

Great Mother— Bmpresa - Queen I 
Thy triumpha are all meroifnl: not as 
Imperial Rome, oft flaunting t<i the gaao 
Of crowds debauched with godleaa aighU and ganiea, 

A captive natioira ilia and cruel ahameM, 

Great Mother— Bmpinfsa— Queen ! 

Thy caakot held far other gift than orat 
Pandora's. Hera of lurid Are accnrat. 

But thine, Victoria! c^roe on angel wings 
Blaioned with Heaven's own i*ndiani quarteringa. 

Great Mother - Bmpi^aaa— Queen I 
Whiob of thy gifts was highest none may know. 

Bat surely Heaven’s fore-knowledge would bestow 
Fortitude first for honra of stiaitest trial, 

Most nobly M>ne in life-long self-denial, 

Great Motiier— •Bmpresa - Queen I 
* Wisdem came next, with balanced self -control, 

' Qqntrolling words regenemte. Thy sonl 
Is kw to soiils, jthjr wiind to other minde ; 

AM to thy role a mighty empire binds, 

■&r 9 iA ]ibthei^Bmprom---QDcen I 
Whem alien lands, not alien now, were given 
Tiito (vealme tor whtoh great kings had striven), 


He gave thee Clemency -an added graoe. 

With equal love, Who loveth every race. 

Great Mother— Bmpresa— Queen I 
Thy lieges, legions in this land and sea, 

Swayed hj the sun in fealty to thee, 

Turn them for help aiid saocour to the west. 

Where faith and hope at last have found a rest. 

Great Mother— Kmpnsis— Queen ! 

Oh ! that my oountry could behold thy fwxo 
And sovran brow, wherein is qneenly grace. 

Woven with weft of many-tangled care. 

Pale with high thought, but kind and dehuiiimire, 

Great Mother— Bmpresa— Queen I 
Once stood I in thy presence, even I 
Thy toiidmaii. and toheld thy Majesty ; 
bent my kiicto in servict) ; heard thee speak 
Kind acoQiits, and spoke bactk iti itsverence meek ; 

Great Mother— Empress— Queen ! 

Oh ! may thy life be long for us, great one ! 

And when in Ockl's own time thy work is done. 

Then may thy many-dowered mantle fall. 

From son to gifted sou in slow rcksall. 

Great Mother— Empress Queen ! 

'“SfidWip r"’ 

^l:)c jfla^ue of IS^^. 

M ATT ER that mfoiiudml f(rontly to the 
credit of His Hi>;hnei<8’ (ioverrnienr, and 
reflected in flill measure the pmgressive 
spirit in vvhUdi the affairs uf State are 
r'^uniliited in the Hvdembai Dominions, was the 
prompt and able nta iner in which the plague that 
WHS deuimatitig Hominy's popnlntiuii during the 
early part of 1W*7 was opposed and kept at hay. 
From the very outset of the general outbreak of the 
dre:t<l disease in the neighbouring presidency, the 
Nirntn’s Government institntc»l a plague camp” at 
Wadi junction, which is pmeticnily the Ixtrder railway 
station of the Nizam’s nulway. This e4imp whs in 
charge of Dr. Burrows, who was sufiported by three 
hospital assistants and a contingent from the Chud- 
derghaut mumci{nhty. The object of the camp 
w IS to detfun all thirrl>class passengers for medical 
observation, imd ^treatment if n..>c'3ssury, so as to 
obviate the im sirtation of the filague into the Domi* 
nions from infected ar<ns. Passengers from infected 
arras were detained imril such time ns they were de« 
dared by the insfassiiug medical officers free of suspi* 
cion, while others who arrived were detained for eight 
hours, an f were snhjrated, both on arrivul and ftefore 
departure, to a strict merlicat examiu ition. Ail 
passengers, first, second, aiul third class, were ex- 
amined on arriving at Wadi, «nd any cases of 
fever were at once removed to the locai hospital, 
from which they were only discharged if the nature 
uf thrir liisonse was other t ian that of plague ; or, 
should plague have supervene.1. they were put into 
isolated aheds, which sneds were systematically burnt 
after uoeupation. The local puiicu, both the railway 
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THE PLAQUE CAMP. WADI JUNCTION. 

and the Ni»iTn*B police, were cunHiilerably augmented, boundary between the Sbolapur (liombay) and the 

and subaequeutly Hubsidiarv tamps to that at V^adi Guibiirga (Hyderabad) districts. Sargeon>lieutenant« 

were opened atGutbui^ Shahabad, and RAichur,and Colonel Lawrie, M B., the Residency Surgeon, was 

increased medical and i^mlice aid was requisitioned. the cluef medical director of the whole movement, 

The whole work of supervinou was conducted by and with such minute care as was taken it was not to 

Mr. A. (r. Fellowes (Major in the H. V. 11.), and a be wondered at that the Nizam's Dominions wera 

hundred intantry and fifty cavalry under the com* practically exempt Irom the introduction of the 

mandof Lieutenant La F renais were stationed along the plague during its terrible ravages in Bombiiy. 
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Begiini Rabia Ikiiirani, Kxlerior of Tomb of 376 

•* •• “ Mtisjid of 377 

*■ “ •* Niche ill Tomb of 376 

'• “ 'romb of 375 

Begunrs Boudoir, A i8o 

Begum’s Mosque, Roaza, The 393 

Bethel, Dr. Sheslmdri s House 395 

The Church 395 

“ The .School 395 

Bhil. A,. 153 

Bhil Woman. .Anraiigidiad. A 129 

Bhils at Home 223 

Bhonagar. Chain of Tanks 495 

•• Fort Wall 49^ 

'* Mahomedan Gateway 49b 

*' KcH-k, Kuiiis of J*alace, Summit of. 49^ 

RiK-k, Well on Summit of 4<^ 

*• Ruins of the King's Palace 4136 

Hiciquilli, Hindu Temple at 452 

Bichpulli, Hindu Temple at 459 

Bidar, Ruins of the College at 4bo 

Btdar. The (ireat Mosque at 461 

Biscoe, Ksq., W. K 92 

Black K«K'ks. The 197 

Board man. Captain W. I) i|3 

Boardman, Miss Kdith 95 

Bolanmi, Oflicers’ Mess 258 

Brahman Girl, A High caste 129 

Briitge. Hyderabad. Dlipliani 217 

*• The Afzul 157 

“ The Old 214 

Buchaiian. Ksq.. J. B 78 

Bund. The Hussain Sngar 244 

Hurhan-iid -Din, Roaza. Tomb of. . 302 
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Cannon, Fort, Gtilburga, Ancient 433 

Cannon, The Citadel, Guiburga, Ancient 432 

Caravanierai, Golconda Tombs, The .,.. 959 

Carpet used for Prayers. 429 

Carpet Weavers, Guiburga 427 

Carved Granite Car, Hampi 444 

Cattle Fair, Nandar 400 

Caves of Ajunta, *The 975 

Caves of Ellora, *The 28$ 

Chain of Tanks, Bhonagar 495 

Champa Gate, Hyderabad. The 160 

Char Minar, The 158 

Char Minar. The 168 

Chati Vendor, A 259 

Chauk, Hyderabad, The 172 

Chow Mahalla. H. I£. The Nizam's : 171 

City Wall. Hyderabad, View of ld6 

Clock Tower, Secunderabad, The 256 

Club, The Secunderabad 254 

College, The Nizam 192 

(looney. Esq.. El. C 8g 

Oawley, Estj.. C. R 75 

DaCosta, Esq., James 371 

Dancing Girl, Hyderabad 183 

Dancing Girls 129 

Daulatabacl hVirt, inscription 389 

Fort, The Eastern Entrance j86 

*' Musjid and Fort 382 

Scarped Rocks and Moat 387 

" The Balia His.SH 382 

** The Prison Mahal 389 

** The Chaiid Minar 384 

*' View of 383 

Deccaiii Arab, A 153 

Delhi Gate, The 159 

Diamond Jubilee Review, It. E. the Minister reviewitig the 

Troops at the 509 

** " " March past of the African Body 

Guards at the 513 

" " " March past of the Artillery at the... 513 

" March past of the Myseram Regiment 

at the : 513 

“ ” Day, Prisoners Released on 51 1 

Dossahhoy Nti.sserwanji Ghenow, Esq 370 

Du.ssabhoy Ntisserwatiji Cheiioy, K.sq., Retkience of 257 

DosSabhuy, Hesidence of Mr 7J7 

Drawing Water 912 

Dunlop, Ksq.. A. J 71 


Eden Gardens. Chuddergliaut 

Edwards, Esq., J. W 

Klgandal Fort, The 

** Gate to the Juctial Fort. 

The Idgah 

•• The Juctial Fort 

Wall of The Juctial Fort 
Ellora. The Caves of. 

Fakhr-til-Mulk, Nawab. 

Fakhr>ttl-Mu1k. Nawab 

Fakir, A Hindu. 


231 

89 

475 

474 

475 
475 
475 
sBs 

40 

310 

274 


*The 45 lilttstratijms of the Caves and Cave Temples are nn given Imre in detail as most of them are dmcrilimt as ** platcf *' with feTeieiim.iiinp^^ 




Falttlcmim Pdaiu... aa 4 

" . idtenny to aa 4 

" R a wption Room ia... aa6 

" VtttilMk to aa6 

Family SmaaU i8i 

Fhattttie Rock Soene, Hyderabad ijt 

Faridoooji Jamahedjii Eaq 7^ 

ParidooKji Jamahcdji, Baq., Drawiac-room of aos 

Fatvell, Captain 94 

FU Khawi. the aiS 


Gale of Victory, Warangat The...... 

Gateway, Aeafnagar 

Gateway, Fahiknina PaUwe.i 

Godaveiy River, Nandar, Sceiw on the 

Golconda, Ambar Khaaa, The 

" Ancient Cannon at 

” Approach to the Ambar Khana 

" Banjara Gate 

“ Centre Palace, Nav MiJml 

*' Citadel, View from 

M 41 44 14 

44 41 44 44 

“ and Fort Walin 

44 44 44 44 44 

Fateh Gate 

** Gateway to the Juma Musjid at 

** Ruina of the King’a Palace at 

** The King*! Throne, Palace Roof, at. 

The Sila Khana 

Tombs, The 

Gordon, Esq., Fred 

Gough, Esq., Hugh 

** Major Percy 

** Residence of Major Percy 

Government Guest House, Chudderghaut 

Grain Market, Hyderabad, The 

Grass*Cutters 

Graves of Sir Salar Jung 1 and 11 

Gulburga, Carpet Weavers 

** Gateway, Banda Nawaz Shrine 

** Inscription in the Museum 

** Residence of the Subadar 

'* Shrine of Banda Nawaz 

“ Street Scene 

** The Caravanserai at Banda Nawaz. 

The Chor Gumbaz 

The Cittdel 

The Great Mosque 

•• 4* it 

tl 44 14 

“ The Jail.. 

** The Kings’ Tombs 

** The Public Gardens... 

** The Walls and Moat. 

The Western Gate 

The Talukdar’s Court 

•' View of:;.... 

V ** Fortp The Eastern Gate 

*V inscriptions 

* G^zar Hans, 

9 ^ Foundry, Raymond’s 

iiampi, Cary^ Granite Car. 

Gjfciiiar Basket 


477 

aop 

aa4 

401 

240 

fl42 

237 

038 
033 
044 

043 

039 

041 

039 

039 

240 

241 

242 
246 

B 3 

81 

70 

189 

515 

S6i 

208 

185 

407 

422 

407 

404 
423 
428 

431 

431 

430 

415 

428 

429 

426 

418 

405 

416 

431 

426 

433 

425 

429 

167 

196 

444 

444 


Hampi, Quadrangle of Pumpapatti Temple 444 

** Ruins of Ladies' Bath 444 

” Siva’s Rath 444 

Tungabhadra River and Rishimukh Temple 444 

Hanamkonda, Carved Figures, looo-Pillared Temple 486 

Detached Hall, looo-Pillared Temple at 481 

Fallen Pavilion, lOOO-Pillared Temple at 483 

Inscription, looo-Pillared Temple at 484 

Pillar with Inscription, 1000-^Pillared Temple at. 482 

The Mosque at 486 

The looo-Pillared Temple at 481 

The lOoo-Pillared Temple at ... 486 

Hankin, Esq., A. C 78 

H. E. the Minister Reviewing the Troops 509 

Hindu Fakir, A 274 

“ Temple, A 274 

” " at Btchpalli 452 

** '* at Bichpalli 459 

“ •• at Medak 472 

“ " at Medak 473 

” at Secunderabad 259 

” Woman, Hyderabad 183 

His Highness The Nizam 12 

“ •• “ IS 

“ “ « at the age of ten 22 

” “ ” Nizam's Palace at Lingampali 231 

” '' ” " Private Railway Sution 209 

Home, Esq., W. A 90 

Hughes’ Town, Ruined Mosque near 199 

Hussain Sagar Bund, The 19B 

Hussain Sagar Lake, The 198 

Hyderabad Gate, Warangal, The 476 

Hyderabad Railway Station, The 143 

Imad Nawaz Jung, Nawab 83 

Imad-ul-Mulk, Nawab 76 

Imperial Pigeon House, The 170 

Intikhab Jung. Nawab 348 

Jetka, A 372 

Jugai’s Sabah Mandap at Amba Jogai 399 

Juma Musjid, Golconda, Gateway to the 169 

Kadir Jiing, Nawab 338 

Kaikari, A 153 

Kamal Khan, Nawab 368 

Karwan, Tola Musjid at 211 

Khairatabad, Scene near 21a 

Khairatbai, Tomb of 204 

Khaja Mushk, Tomb of 211 

Khan Khana, The Nawab 52 

Khuda Bakhsh, Mouivi 79 

Khurshed Jab's Palace at Ungampali, Sir 230 

" " Amazon Guards, Sir 175 

” Amazon Guards, Sir 177 

” “ Baradari, Sir 176 

Baradari, Vinery in Sir 176 

Kila Kohona, Sarumagar, Ruins of 221 

King’s Koti 189 

” Palace, Golconda, Ruins of 240 

” Throne, Palace Roof, Golconda 241 

Kings’ Tombs at Golconda, The 248 

Kotwal and Police Officers, The City 114 



Kuppal, Bahadur bandar Port 

•• Port, Old Well 

" Gate to the Citadel 

'* Inscription near Gate 

“ The Fort 

“ Town, Archway 

Ladies' Bath, Hainpi, Kiiins of 

Langar Procession, showing Arab Chiefs 

** Arab Standard 

** “ City Kotwal and Police.. 

** *' Elephant Standard-Bearer 

" Golconda Cavalry 

** Irregular Cavalry 

“ “ Irregular Infantry 

Lawdcr. Ksq., Charles 

Lnwrie, Surgefin-Liruienant-Coloncl E 

Linganipali, H. H. the Nixani's Palace at 

Madrasai Aliya, Niaaiii College, The 

Mahabub Ali, Tomb of 

Mahmud, Bridge and Gateway 

Mahomed Hameed Ullah Khan 

** Mehdi Hastm Khan 

** Moin-ud-Din Khan Sahib 

'* Rashid-tid-Din Khan. The late 

Mahoinedan Gateway, Bhonagar 

Mahratti Musicians 

Main Street, Hyderabad, Entrance to 

Malik Atnbnr, Roaza, Tomb of 

Marwari Woman, A 

Mecca Musjid, Hyderalmd, The 

Medak. Hindu Temple 

Medak, Hindu Temple 

Mecr Diyanat Hoosaiu 

Medicine Men, Hyderabad 

Milk Seller. A 

Mir Alum Ijikc 

“ Iftekhar Hossaiii Khan 

" Liakut Ali 

*' LiUtif Ali Khan 

" Mobanied Kazim Khan 

" Vizarnt Hossain Khan 

•• Yusuf Ali Khan 

Mohurrum, The 

Mohurrum (Tenth Day), The 

Monkey-God, Attendant on the 

** Shrine. A 

Vizianagar. The 

MoM|ue at Gtilburga, The Great 

Mosc|tte near Hughes' Town. Ruined 

Moula AH Hill 

** The Shrine at 

** View from 

Mouivi Ahmed Hussain 

“ Khuda Rakhsh 

“ Muhammad Aziz Mirza. B. A 

*' Maliome«l Ahilul Baki 

" Nizam-ud-Din Hasan Khan 

" Syed Ali Hassan A 

Middiklar Jung. Nawab 

Mnshir Junt 

Muahk Mahal, Atapur 

.Kh 
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Musjid, Afzul Gunj 


. 445 

Muftiid. Gatewav to fuma 

. .... 160 

. 4 ^ 

*« 

Hyderabad, The Juma 


•446 

it 

Hyderabad The Mecca...; 


• 445 

Muslehudin Sadi, Esq 


. 446 





Nadir Behbb&l Ali Mirza» Esq 


, 444 

Namwar Jung, The Nawab. - - . - 


. adp 

KanHar Raaaar 


. ayi 

•• 

Bazaar 


. ady 

ft 

Cattle Fair 


• a 67 

•t 

Scene on the Ckulavery River 


. ayo 

.t 

Sikh Temple 
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• I 

Sikh Temple, Cbiruwada 


. 270 

• S 

Tomb near 

400 
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Nawab Akbar Jung... 

77 

. 74 

•• 

Ali Mahomed Khan 

334 

. 231 


Asktir Jung 

56 

•• 

Ashrof-ud-Dowla 


. 190 

•• 

Aziz-ud-Dowla 

345 

. aaS 

•* 

fiahrram-ud-Dowla 

34a 

. 381 

•• 

Barkarar Jung 

SO 

. fto 

•• 

Kkhal Yar Jung 

8s 

. lee 


Fakhr-ul-Mulk 

40 

* odd 

. 308 

•• 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk 


. 307 

•* 

Framurz Jung 

366 

406 


Gulaiii Jilani Khan 


441 

•t 

Iniad Jung 

67 

. 004 

. 161 

i* 

Imad Nawaz Jung 

83 

. 301 

. I'ln 

s« 

Imad-ul-Mulk 

76 

Si 

Intikhab Jung 

348 

. ifiQ 

Si 

Kainal Khan 

368 
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Si 

Kadir Jung 
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Khan Khana 
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•• 
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Sariiu Jung Aziz-ud-l)ow 1 a 
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Server Jung ■ 

164 
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•• 

Shahab Jung 

48 

. 10Q 

•• 

Shamsher Jung, The late 

333 

. 263 

•• 

Shaukat Jung 

354 

. 364 

•• 

Shuja-ul-Mulk 

S8 

• 441 
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Sikandar Jung 

80 

.. 

Sir Asman Jah 
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Sir Khursted Jah 

4 Z 

• 44* 
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Sir Khurshed Jah 
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Sir Salar Jung 1 , The late 
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Sir Salar Jung H, The late 


. aap 

•* 

Sir Vikar-ul-Umara 

24 
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Sowlai Jung 
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Syed Ali Khan ,, 
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Zuffer Tune 


. 68 

Nizam. His Hiuhness The Present 

12 

02 

M 

•* .u •* 

ft 

. 81 

•« 

•' “ " at the Cfe of ten 
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M 

Afzul-iid-Dowla, His Highness the late 

123 

. 73 


AH Khan, His Highness the late. ................ 

123 

* 34 V 
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■Asaf Jah, Hit Highness the Imte 

tiaa 
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Naxir-ntf^Dowia, Hii Righneu the late.. . ... 
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Nizun, Sikandar Jah, Hit Highness the late 

College. Madrasai Aliya 190 

** Masters and Boarders 19a 

*' ** Staff and Students igo 

** '* The 19a 

Nixam's Palace at Ungamiiali. His Higlmess The 231 

Nizam’s Private Railway Station. His Highness The 209 

Nan 4 y» £sq.. George 91 

Olhcers of Nizam's Regular Troops 96 

Old Bridge, The 214 

Oliphant Bridge, The 217 

Pach Mahalla. Hyderabad. The xyi 

Paitan. Specimens of Wood-carving 396 

Palace, Bashir Bagh aoi 

** Faluknama 224 

Malwalas 170 

** of H. II. the Nizam at Lingampali 231 

of Sir Asman Jah, Sarurnagar 219 

” of Sir Asman Jah. City... 174 

'* of Sir Khurshed Jah at Lingampali 230 

of the late Raja Chandu Lall 179 

Patlian, Hyderabad. A 1B3 

Personal Servants 180 

Picket Tank. Secunderabad, The 259 

Plague Camp, Wadi Junction. The 518 

Plague Segregation Camp. Wadi Junction, The 518 

Plowdcn, K. C S. L, Sir Chichele 23 

Police, City 116 

** Dancing, Arab 116 

** Mounted 114 

Officers, City Kotwal and ' 114 

** Rohilla 115 

** Sikh 115 

Prendergast, Esq., W. J 90 

Prisemers Released on Diamond Jubilee Day 511 

Piihlic Gardens, Gulburga. The 403 

'• '• Hyderabad, The tg6 

'* Gateway to the..' 197 . 

Punj.'ibi, A 372 

Puruna Pul Gate. Hydcralmd rfio 

Purdhaysi, A 152 

Kahm Munzil 205 

Rai Lulta Purshad 37? 

Rai Mtirli Dher 73. 

Raichur, Elephant Gate 437 

Fort. Carved Elephant 436 

“ Minaret 437 

“ The Moat 434 

** Inscription on the Great Stone 436 

•* The Citadel 435 

“ Tlte Fort 434 

“ The Public Gardens 437 

The Talukdar’s Court 435 

Railway Station, H. H. the Nizam’s Private 209 

- The Hyderabad. 143 

" The Hyderabad 209 

‘V The Secunderabad. 144 

Rida Bate Perihad, ftc... 318 

^ Chandu Lall, The late. 198 

« Chaiidu Ull, The late 316 

^ ; Oiandtt Perihad..... 321 


Raja Inder Karan 

" Kishen Pershad 

“ Kishen Pershad 

“ Ixichmi Chand 

" Mahbub Pershad 

Murli Manohar 

" Narayen Pershad 

" Rai Rayan 

Rai Rayan 

Rai Rayan, Father of 

Ramasor Row 11 

'' Ramsor Row, The late 

'* Shri Raja Parthasarathy 

Sheoraj Dharavant 

Srinivas Rao 

Vanaik Rao 

Raymond's Gun Foundry 

Raymond’s Tomb 

Removing a Dead Elephant 

Residency, The 

Residency Gate. The 

Koaza, Mosque of Aurangzeb 

" The Begum's Mosque 

*' Tomb of Burhan-ttd-Dtn. . 
" Tomb of Malik Ambar. . . . , 

" Tomb of Zain-ud-Din 

Rohilla, A 

Rttkn-ud-nin, Gulburga, Shrine of. 
Rut Carts.. 
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26 
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,121 
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320 

322 

327 

325 

339 

357 

3O0 

330 
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.215 
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390 
393 
392 

391 
391 
15a 
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372 


Saint Andrew's Kirk, Secunderabad 

" George's Church, Chuddcrgliaiit 

Girls’ Seminary, Chudderghaut. 
Grammar School, Chudderghaut 
Grammar School, Chudderghaut 

" James' Park, Secunderabad 

Salar Jung Palace. North Gateway to 

The Aina Kliana 

" The Guest House 

The Cliini Kliana 

Rachel Veiled 

" " “ The Baradari 

.Saiivklicfla. Old Temple at 

" Temple and Tirth at 

Temple, Pillar and Pilasier 

Schaffter, Est]., Fred 

Seaton, Esq., E. A 

Secuiideraliad Clock Tower, The 

Cluh, The 

'■ Market. The 

" Railway Station. The 

" The Parade 

•• Saint Andrew's Kirk 

" Saint James’ Park 

Secundar Jung. Nawab 

Setram Bagh. Well at 

Shams-ul-Umara III, Tomb of 

” Tombs of 

” Tombs of 

Shapur Wadi Reception Room in 

Shapur Wadi Rixieption Room in 

Sheshadri’s House, Bethel. Dr 

Shums-ul-Ulama Syed All Bilgrami. 
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195 
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204 
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259' 
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255 
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222 
221 
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203 
395 
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Sikatidar Jab. His Higbncis the late Nixam — tgi 

Sikh Garui tgi 

“ Mtif icianf 191 

** Temple, Guruwada, Nandar 400 

** Temple, Nandar 40a 

Sila Khana, Golconda, The aea 

Siraj-ud-Din, Gulburga, Shrine of......... 433 

Siva, Figure of 3P9 

Siva*a Rath, Hanipi 444 

Slave Girls iSi 

Snake Charmers, Hyderabad 156 

Sowlat Jung, Nawab 350 

Street Scene. Hyderabad 173 

Sturge, Esq., P. H 88 

Stttti Mound, Hyderabad, The ide 

Syed Ali Husan, Motilvi.. 86 

** Btigrami, Shums-uMJIama 69 

•• •• Bilgrami, Residence of Shums-ul-Utania... ao7 

** Mahomed Ali Khan, The late 3S5 

Mahomed All Khan 347 

Tegh Jung, Poonder of Shams-ol-Umara Family. idB 

Temple, A Hindu 274 

at Amharpet aiy 

** Angnoor 474 

** Warangal, Hatf^buried 479 

** ** Yemulwada 474 

“ Yemulwada 475 

** near Atapur 013 

Ttpu*s Look-Out ao6 

Tola Mttjijid, Karwan an 

Tomb of Abu-l-Hassan, Unfinished 051 

** Haiat Baksh Begum. 348 

** Ibrahim Kutub Shah 350 

'* “ Jamsbed Kuli and Kulsum Begum 349 

•• Kkaja Mushk an 

** ** Mahahub Ali.. aaB 


Tomb of Mahojmed Kidf Kutub Shah......;..... v -****. ^7 

Mahomed Kuttdi Sha^ 049 

•• “ Nurudeen Shah..^ aoB 

** ** ShamiHiid*ljmara 111 aaa 

** Sultan AbMIa Kutub Shah................ 046 

** Rayinoiid ai8 

Tombsofthe Golconda Kings. 046 

** in Enclosure at Gokonda, Group of 051 

** Shams-ttl-Utnara 

" Shams^til-Unttra aaa 

Tungabhadra River and Rishimukh Temple, Hampi 444 

Vegetable Seller, A 059 

Vikar.»ttl-Umara*B New Palace, Sir 178 

Vikar-ttl-Umara's Old Palacae, Sir : 178 

ViUage Well, A 058 

Visianagar, A Juggernath Car 439 

** Carved Figure 440 

Temple at 440 

The King’s Palace.. 439 

The Monkey-God.. 440 

The Raja’s Palace 439 

** Tomb in the River at 440 

** Tower of King's Palace 440 

Warangal Fort, Inner Western. Gate 478 

** Half-bnried Temple at 479 

" The Gate of Victory 477 

• ** The Hyderabad Gate 476 

*’ The Subadar's Residence... 494 

Water Carrier, A 370 

Well at Setram Bagh 010 

Wood-Carving, Paitan, Specimens of 396 

Yadagiri Fort, near Wadi Junction 448 

Yemulwada, Temple at 474 

Yemulwada, Temple at 475 


Zttffer Jung, The Nawab 
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Abi— W ilittr. 

AmaIiDAK - a person in cliarge of an amnl* 
clan. 

Amaloaiti — A ooHeotoinie. 

Amiv— A oomjnwionert trii 8 te«}, inpervi 
aor^ or diskrict reronao examiner. 

Baob*-A garden. 

BABADea— A title (ItV., brare). 

BaaADAKi— Cornmuii name for a palace; 
twelve palaces. 

ISaxaaih-A market. 

Biouii— A man'ied lady of rank. 

BuxhshrK'«»A commander of troops, 
dam or embankment. 

Bom— A light or lamp. 

CavtOnnsiit— P art of a town or district 
assigned for the occupation of the 
military. 

Oabavanarrai— A halting place fur travellers. 

Chahati— T hin nnleiivened cakes. 

Chak— F our. 

i/HAUB— ‘A market-place. 

Chicb — A blind made of split baroboosi 
transparent from withii^ but not 
from without. 

CaiRAOH A lamp ; a light for illumina- 
ting purposes. 

Cbomak— A mixture of stone and lime or 
oement, used for floors^ roofs, Ao. 

CiBOAB— A district. 

Cbosx— A hundred lakhs, or ten millions. 


DAfAPAa— A registrar, or one who reoorda. 
Dasooba— T he head man of an oflSoe; a 
mosque, 

Dawlut — a treasury. 

Dbwaii— A prims ministsr. 

Dhobi— A washsmian. 

DuaBAi<*--A hull of audieiiee. 


PABia— A relifiouB mendisiflA 


wa.|M litlli, diridi^ 
. X ii wk yi 


■k 


I JAoaiu>.*-*Oiie who hold. . jughir. 
Janadab— A gnard or keeper. 

Jabida— G asotto. 

Jawan— -Y oung. 

Kahoobcha— A n edict. 

Kbalsa— -L and the revennes of which 
acerno to Qovemmenk, or land gov- 
erned entirely hy a atate. 

Khaeiv— A ntumn. 

K.HITAB— -A title. 

KilIiAOAB— A fortresB-keeper. 

Lakh— A hundred thousand ( of anything ; 
but mostly used of money). 

Maduasa— A college. 

Mahal— A palace. 

Maidam-— A ** common,'* or open place i 
recreation. 

. Mali —A gardener. 

Masbad— A throne. 

MiBAa— A tower (<fc*iii., minaret). 

Mohgus— A Mahoroedan temple of prayer. 
Mcib-cl-Mabau— A departmental minis- 
ter. 

Mubshi— A tutor. 

Mubsub— A n iiffioe or dignity. 

Mubbubdau * One who holds a munsub. 
Hu 841D > A oatbodral mosque. 

Must -W ild or mad. 

Nag * a ftuake^ 

NArs— Under or •• Bub.** 

Naboi«»A bull. 

Naobat-Mm 1 o« 

Nawab -a ifahomedan title of distinctiou. 
Nabak— A present in token of loyalty or 
respect. 

OOBOS— Afair. 

pAiotB— Body^guiird. 

Pah — Betd-iiul pre|Miied for chewing pnr 
poasB. 

Pabch -Five. 

PavcbLitbt— A meeting. 

PAgPAL— A large temjgjiriiy atmoture for 
asBemUisB. 

Fatvi— PM of!|,^ta]n|ai. . 

Pbsbbau— A dliM miiiister. 

PciBXASH— A t^te or Sne. 

PiTVAB— Snb-diitiaiou. . 

PtrjTA— Praymu 
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RABr*- Spring. 

Hkbijdibct— T he official residence of the re 
presentative uf the Indian Govern- 
ment in a Native state. 

Sauis - Lord or master. 

Sanskrit -T he clasHieal langiiRgeof Hin- 
dnstun. 

Saebabta -Propoi*ty. 

Bardab — A chief or head. 

.'^ABrt-KHAB— Crown lands belonging to the 
ruler personally, the revenues ot 
which lie enjoys. 

Sabi— A light cloak and head covering 
combined, worn by females. 

Babkak — the Oovornment ; a title given 
to one of rank, such oa **Toar 
Highoess," **Yonr Moiiori” Ac. 

Shu— A sect of Mahoinedans. 

Sbikaui— A sportsman or hunter. 

SoWAl— A cavalry trooper. 

SoBAPAa— .t ooinmissiouer ; one in chaige 
of a subah. 

SoBAB— A division of land. 

SUBBAP — ^A charter, a deed or grant. 

SVBBI— A sect of Mahomodans. 

Sum-* A woman who throws herself on 
her husband'i funeral pyre as a sign 
of her virtue and oonstanoy; (ax 
an adjeotve) ohaste, virtuona. 

Tabi— B ummer. 

Taboot— R epresentatioB of a bier. 

Tahsildab— A tax-gatherer. 

Taloka— ^A anb-diviaion of land. 

Talckpar— O olleotor or deputy oommia- 
sioper. 

Tabk— A pondi lake, or reiervoir. 

Taxiab— ^ pfesentatton of a tomb. 

U]iAB>’-*tM!f • Native. 

Ubpo— H industani. 

Vakil— A law pleader. 

ViilsaF— Prime minister. 

Takbbab— A light ootton female garment 
which envetope the whole figure, 
two holes onty bsiaf left lor the 
eyes. 

ZiBiBBiAa— A landed praprMor. 

ZaBAWA— Female apertnents isi a palsoe. 







